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DR. NATHANIEL LARDNER. 





Dr. NATHANIEL LARDNER was born at Hawkhurst, in 
the county of Kent, on the 6th of June, 1684. His father, 
Mr. Richard Lardner, was a minister of respectable character 
among the protestant dissenters, and, for a considerable num- 
ber of years, pastor of a congregation at Deal; but whether 
he was in that situation at the time of his son’s birth does not 
appear: perhaps, as the toleration act had not then taken place, 
he might not as yet have become a settled preacher. The 
mother of our author was the daughter of a Mr. Collier, for- 
merly of the borough of Southwark, but who afterwards 
retired to Hawkhurst, which is a large village, south of Cran- 

, brook, and lying in that part of Kent which borders upon 
Sussex. It was probably at his grandfather's house that 
young Lardner was born. Where he received his grammati- 
cal education, cannot now be ascertained; though it is 
supposed, from his father’s residence at Deal, that it might be 
at that place. Wherever it was, there can be no doubt, from 
the literature which he afterwards displayed, of his having 
made an early progress in the knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages. From the grammar school he was removed to a dissent- 
ing academy in London, under the care of the Reverend Dr. 
Joshua Oldfield. Here, however, he must have continued 
but a very little time ; for in the latter end of 1699, being 
then only in the sixteenth year of his age, he was sent to pro- 
secute his studies at Utrecht, under the professors D’Uries, 
Grevius, and Burman, names of no small celebrity in the lite- 
rary world. Under such tutors, Mr. Lardner made a suitable 
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improvement in various branches of learning ; and he brought 
back with him a testimonial from professor Burman, to that 
purpose. 

It was not uncommon, at that period, for the young men 
who were intended for the dissenting ministry in England, to 
study abroad, and particularly in the universities of Holland. 
Several persons, who afterwards became of no small consi- 
deration among the dissenters, and who distinguished them- 
selves by their valuable writings, were educated in this manner. 
Mr. Martin Tomkins went over with Mr. Lardner to Utrecht, 
and they found there Mr. Daniel Neal. 

After spending somewhat more than three years at Utrecht, 
Mr. Lardner removed to Leyden, where he studied about 
six months. In 1703, he returned to England, in company 
with Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Neal; and from that time to the 
year 1709, we have no memorials concerning him. ‘This 
space was probably spent by him at his father’s house, who 
quitted Deal in 1703 or 1704, and came to reside in or near 
London ; and we may be certain that young Mr. Lardner 
employed himself in a close and diligent preparation for the 
sacred profession which he had in view. He was not one of 
those who are in haste to display their talents in the pulpit ; 
for it was not till the second of August, 1709, when he was 
above twenty-five years of age, that he preached his first ser- 
mon. This was at Stoke-Newington, for his friend Mr. 
Martin Tomkins, who had become the minister of a congrega- 
tion at that place. The subject of Mr. Lardner’s discourse 
was taken from Romans i. 16; ‘“‘ For I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” There could not have been a more proper text, for 
a man who was destined, in the order of Divine Providence, 
to be one of the ablest advocates for the authenticity and 
truth of the Christian Revelation that ever existed. During 
the four years which succeeded to this event, we have no in- 
formation concerning our author, excepting that he was a mem- 
ber of the congregational church under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. Mr. Matthew Clark, a gentleman of eminence among 
the dissenting clergymen of that period, and father to Dr. 
Clark, a physician of character, reputation, and extensive 
practice, who died not long since at Tottenham, in Middlesex. 

In 1718, Mr. Lardner was invited to reside in the house of 
Lady Treby, the widow of Sir George Treby, Knt. who had 
been appointed Lord Chief Justice of the court of Common 
Pleas in 1692, and had sustained that high office and dignity, 
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with great integrity and ability, till his decease in 1702.* 
The proposal made to our author was, that he should be do- 
mestic chaplain to her ladyship, and tutor to her youngest son, 
Brindley Treby. To this proposal he acceded; and it need 
not be said, how well qualified he was, by his knowledge, 
judgment, and learning, for superintending a young gentle- 
man’seducation. After having conducted Mr. Treby’s studies 
three years, he accompanied him in an excursion into France, 
the Austrian Netherlands, and the United Provinces, which 
employed four months. From a journal which Mr. Lardner 
kept of this tour, it was evident, that he did not lose the op- 
portunity it afforded him of making exact and judicious obser- 
vations on the manners and customs of the inhabitants whom 
he saw and visited, and on the edifices and curiosities of the 
countries through which he passed. Howlong he sustained the 
specific character of tutor to young Mr. Treby, does not appear: 
but he continued in Lady Treby’s family till her death, which 
happened in the beginning of the year 1721. By this event, he 
was removed from a situation which seems to have been an 
agreeable one, and was thrown into circumstances of some 
perplexity and suspense. His own remarks will show the 
state of his mind at that time. ‘Iam yet at a loss,’ says he, 
‘ how to dispose of myself. I can say, I am desirous of being 
‘useful in the world. Without this, no external advantages 
‘ relating to myself will make me happy: and yet I have no 
‘prospect of being serviceable in the work of the ministry : 
« having preached many years without being favoured with the 
* approbation and choice of any one congregation.’> 

It reflects no honour upon the dissenters, that a man of such 
merit should so long have been neglected. But it must be 
observed, that in elections which are dependant upon the 
whole body of the congregation, a regard will usually be paid, 
not only to internal abilities, but to external qualifications. 
It is not probable that Mr. Lardner, even in his best days, 
was possessed of a good elocution ; and his simple mode of 
composition was not calculated to strike the multitude. Ra- 
tional preaching had not then made a very extensive progress 
among the dissenters ; and it is to be lamented, that, when it 
became more prevalent, it should too often be disjoined from 
energy and pathos. 

Two years after the death of Lady Treby, Mr. Lardner 
met with another calamity, which greatly affected him. This 
@ Beatson’s Political Index, part iii. p. 74. 

> Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. Nathaniel Lardner, 
D.D. p. 4. b2 
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was the decease of his former pupil, Brindley Treby, Esq. a 
gentleman for whom our author had the highest affection and 
esteem. Indeed, he felt so deeply the loss of his friend, that 
he imputed to it, in part, the increase of a deafness, which had 
been coming upon him for somé time before. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1724, he writes as follows: ‘ Mr. Cornish 
‘ preached ; but I was not able to hear any thing he said, nor. 
“so much as the sound of his voice. I am, indeed, at present 
‘ so deaf, that when I sit in the pulpit, and the congregation is 
‘ singing, I can hardly tell whether they are singing or not.’ 
Previously to this account of himself, and at least as early 
as 1728, Mr. Lardner was engaged, in conjunction with a num- 
ber of ministers, in carrying on a course of lectures, on a 
Tuesday evening, at the old Jewry. His first associates 
were Mr. Hughes, Mr. Chandler, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Kench, 
and Mr. Godwin; the two latter of whom soon resigned the 
connection, and their places were supplied by Mr. Calamy and 


Mr. Mole.¢ 
© Memoirs, ubi supra, p. 11. 

4 Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Obadiah Hughes was many years minister of a con- 
gregation in Southwark, from which he removed to Westminster. By marriage 
he became possessed of a large fortune. He was an acceptable preacher, and 
printed some occasional sermons; but did not otherwise distinguish himself in 
the literary world. i 

On Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Samuel Chandler's abilities, learning, and writings, 
it is needless to enlarge, as they cannot be unknown to any of my readers. 
Such persons as wish to see a particular account of him, may have recourse to 
the third volume of the Biographia Britannica. 

Mr. Harrison was a minister of the Antipedobaptist persuasion, who offi- 
ciated in Wild-Street. Not long after his having been engaged in the Tuesday 
lecture, he conformed tothe church of England, and preached a sermon at St. 
Vedast’s Foster-lane, in vindication of his conformity. The sermon, which 
was afterwards printed, did not obtain the approbation of bishop Hoadly. 
When Mr. Gough, another young dissenting minister, some years after, applied 
to that prelate for orders, his lordship advised him not to follow Mr. Harrison’s © 
example with regard to publication. This Mr. Gough was the author of a 
pamphlet on the Causes of the Decay of the Dissenting Interest, an answer to 
which was one of Dr. Doddridge’s earliest performances. Mr. Gough published 
likewise a volume of sermons, which are sensible and judicious, and not des- 
titute of elegance. He was of the school of Clarke and Hoadly, and was very 
intimate with Dr. James Foster. Mr. Harrison became insane, and died in 
early life: but there is no reason to believe that he was dissatisfied with his own 
conduct. For these particulars concerning him, the present Biographer ‘is in- 
debted to an excellent and learned friend, the Rev. Edward Williams, of 
Nottingham. The author of the Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. 
Lardner is mistaken in asserting, that Dr. Harris was one of the Tuesday even- 
ing lecturers: Dr. William Harris was then an old minister; whereas the 
lecture was carried on by young men. 

Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Kench was, as well as Mr. Harrison, a Baptist minis- 
ter, and of considerable note in his day. I do not recollect that he published 
any other than a few occasional discourses. 


aye 
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At this time, and indeed many years before, Mr. Lardner 
was a member of a literary society, consisting of ministers and 
lay gentlemen, who met, on Monday evenings, at Chew’s cof- 
fee-house, in Bow-lane, Cheapside. The chairman of this 
society, at every meeting, proposed two questions, to be freely 
and candidly debated; besides which, each member, in his 
turn, produced an essay on some learned or entertaining sub- 
ject. Such institutions have been of eminent service to the 
republic of literature: they have given rise to many impor- 
tant discoveries, and to many valuable works, which otherwise 
would never have existed. A history of societies of this kind, 
which are now diffused through every part of Europe, and are 
extended to the Western and the Eastern world, tracing their 
small beginnings, their gradual increase, their more perma- 
nent establishment, and their beneficial effects, would be a 
very instructive and entertaining performance. 

« Another society, which met at Chew’s coffee-house ona 
Thursday, and of which Mr. Lardner was a member, con- 
sisted entirely of ministers. The gentlemen belonging to this 
society, had a design of composing a Concordance of Things 
to the Bible, and began to methodize the book of Proverbs for 
that purpose. They had first drawn up a scheme of the whole 
undertaking, the different parts of which were assigned to 
Mr. Lardner, Mr. Cornish, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Read, Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Wroe, and Mr. Savage.® It doth not 


Mr. Godwin was long the respectable pastor of a congregation that met in 
Little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street. He was an intimate friend of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, and assisted him much in correcting his works for the press, and in 
drawing up the index to the Family Expositor. 

Mr. Calamy, the son of the famous Dr. Edmund Calamy, was an ingenious 
and learned man. He was for some time assistant to Dr. Benjamin Grosvenor, 
but declined preaching several years before his death. 

Mr. Mole was first a minister at Uxbridge, then at Rotherhithe, and last of 
allat Hackney. At length he retired to Uxbridge, where he died not many years 
since. In point of learning, he might beranked with Lardner, Benson, and 
Chandler. He was the author of some valuable publications, and employed the 
latter part of his days in writing, in Latin, a life of the celebrated Laurentius 
Valla, including the religious and literary history of the time. Themanuseript 
of this work Mr. Mole’s executors, with an inattention which can never be 
justified, permitted to be sold with his books at a common auction. 

© Mr. Cornish was assistant to Mr. Joshua Bayes, sen. and continued in 
that capacity till his death, which happened when he was under forty years of 
age.—Mr. Hughes I have already mentioned.—Mr. James Read preached to 
a society in New Broad Street, behind the Royal Exchange, first as assistant 
to Dr. John Evans, author of the “ Christian Temper,” and other useful pub- 
lications, and afterwards as joirit pastor with Dr. Allen., He had a brother, 
Mr. Henry Read, who, to a very advanced age, was minister of a congregation 
which met in St. Thomas’s, Southwark ; and of whom the following charac- 
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appear that the design was ever carried fully into execution; 
and one impediment to it, so far as Mr. Lardner was concern- 
ed, probably arose from the more important work in which 
he now began to be engaged. 

In one of the schemes for the Tuesday evening’s lecture, 
which is preserved in the Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Dr. Lardner, the subjects are entirely of a practical and mo- 
ral nature, and admirably calculated for instruction and im- 
provement in that view. But besides treating upon subjects 
of this kind, the gentlemen who carried on the lecture, 
preached a course of sermons on the evidences of natural and 
revealed religion. In this course, the proof of the Credibility 
of the Gospel History was assigned to Mr. Lardner; and in 
the latter end of the year 1723, and the beginning of 1724, he 
delivered three sermons on that most important object of 
christian inquiry. Here it was that the foundation was pro- 
bably laid of his great work. Certain it is, that from this 
time, he was diligently engaged in writing the first part of his 
Credibility. His modesty, however, was such, that he was 
doubtful about the publication of it, and greatly regretted 
that, by the decease of his dear friend and pupil, Mr. Treby, 
he was deprived of his advice, on this and other occasions. 


ter was given, between twenty and thirty years ago, in some verses that were 
written upon the six Tuesday Salter’s Hall Lecturers of that period. 


«‘ Through youth, through age, O Read, thy honest heart 
“« Hath never quitted the consistent part. 

“‘ Thy thoughts are useful, though thy stile is plain, 

«« And genuine goodness breathes through all thy strain.” 


Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Samuel Clark settled at St. Alban’s, where he lived 
many years, and died with great reputation. He was the author of a collection 
of Scripture Promises, with a discourse prefixed concerning the proper use and 
application of them. This work, which has gone through several editions, and 
has afforded no small degree of consolation to many pious christians, was re- 
commended by Dr. Watts. Dr. Clark published, likewise, three sermons on 
the folly, sin, and danger of irresolution in religion. _It is to the honour of this 
gentleman, that he was the early patron of Dr. Doddridge, who ever retained 
for him a filial regard and affection. He was the father of the late excellent Mr. 
Samuel Clark, of Birmingham. Both father and son will probably be noticed 
when Dr. Doddridge’s life shall come to be written in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica. 

Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Jeremiah Hunt, of Pinner’s Hall, was a very judicious 
divine, and the author of several learned and valuable publications. Some ac- 
count of him will be found in the discourses of Dr. Lardner, who preached his 
funeral sermon.—Of Mr. Wroe I am not able to give any intelligence.—Mr. 
Savage was a worthy and sensible minister, who settled at Edmonton, where 
he continued to the time of his decease. I do not recollect that he published 
any thing, besides a few occasional sermons. 
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It is hence evident, how much Mr. 'Treby had profited by the 
instructions which had been given him, since his tutor could 
thus look up to him for his opinion and assistance. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Lardner’s diffidence, he took courage 
to proceed in his undertaking, and in February, 1727, pub- 
lished, in two volumes, octavo, the first part of ‘ The Credi- 
‘bility of the Gospel History; or, the facts occasionally 
‘ mentioned in the New Testament confirmed by passages of 
‘ ancient Authors, who were contemporary with our Saviour, 
‘or his Apostles, or lived near their time.’ An appendix 
was subjoined, concerning the time of Herod’s death. It is 
scarcely necessary to say how well this work was received b 
the learned world. Not only was it highly approved of by the 
Protestant Dissenters, with whom the author was more imme- 
diately connected, but by the clergy in general of the esta- 
blished church ; and its reputation gradually extended into 
foreign countries. It is, indeed, an invaluable performance, 
and hath rendered the most essential service to the cause of 
christianity. Whoever peruses this work, (and to him that 
does not peruse it, it will be to his own loss,) will find it re- 
plete with admirable instruction, sound learning, and just and 
candid criticism. It was not long before a second edition 
was called for, and a third was published in 1741. 

In the beginning of February, 1728, the course of Mr. 
Lardner’s studies was interrupted, and his life threatened, by 
the attack of a violent fever, which proved of long conti- 
nuance. For some time his recovery was despaired of by his 
relations and friends; but he was relieved, and at length 
happily restored to health, by the divine blessing on the pre- 
scriptions of Dr. (afterwards Sir Edward) Hulse, who was 
called in to consult with the other physicians. Mr. Lardner’s 
own remark upon this occasion was as follows: ‘ I think God 
‘ put it into my mind to send for Dr. Hulse, for from that 
‘ time forward I mended.’ His pious sentiments after his 
recovery are thus expressed: ‘ I thankfully acknowledge the 
‘ great goodness of God, who raised me up again, and desire 
‘ that this great mercy may be had in perpetual remembrance 
‘by me. - May I serve him the remainder of my time in this 
‘ world with inviolable integrity, unshaken in my stedfastness 
‘ by all the snares of a vain and deceitful world.’ ‘ 

With all Mr. Larduer’s merit, he was forty-five years of age 
before he obtained a setflement among the dissenters. On 
the 24th of August, 1729, he happened to preach for the 
Rey. Dr. William Harris at Crouched Friars ; and the con- 


f Memoirs, ubi supra, p. 11. 
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sequence of it was, that he was unexpectedly invited by the 
congregation to be assistant to their minister. After mature 
deliberation he accepted the offer, which, as he declared in 
his letter of acceptance, was peculiarly agreeable to him, be- 
cause it allotted him a part of service, in the work of the gos- 
pel, with their honoured pastor, for whom he had entertained, 
from his early youth, a high regard and esteem. On the 14th 
of September, he entered upon his new charge : and the sub- 
ject of his first sermon was taken from 2 Cor. v. 20.“ Now 
then we are ambassadors for Christ: as though God did 
beseech you by us, we pray you, in Christ’s stead, be recon- 
ciled to God.” In Mr. Lardner’s prayer before sermon, after 
the intercessions for the public, and for Dr. Harris in par- 
ticular, he proceeded to pray for himself, in the followmg 
strain of integrity and piety: ‘ And we beseech thee, do thou 
‘ graciously assist thine unworthy servant, whom by thy pro- 
‘ vidence thou hast also called to serve thee in this place. 
‘Grant that he may take great heed unto himself and his 
‘ doctrine, that he may save himself and them that hear him. 
‘ Do thou enlighten him more and more in the knowledge of 
‘the truth ; and grant that he may be faithful to thee, and 
‘speak the word with boldness, not shunning to declare the 
‘ whole counsel of God, so far as he is acquainted therewith. 
‘ And may the hearts of thy people be opened to receive the 
‘ truth with all readiness: may they carefully and impartially 
‘ examine the things which they hear, and embrace what is 
‘agreeable to thy will. O Lord, our hope is in thee! do thou 
‘ strengthen us, and make us sufficient for what thou callest 
‘us to. Let thy strength be made perfect in our weakness : 
‘ cause thy face to shine upon us ; let us see thy power and thy 
‘ glory in the sanctuary. May some who are yet in darkness 
‘ and ignorance be here enlightened ; may some be converted ; 
‘and may thy people be comforted, and continually edified 
‘more and more in their most holy faith. May we meet with 
‘ thee in thine house, and have joy and pleasure in drawing 
‘near unto thee. May we, by all thy ordinances, by prayer, 
‘by the ministry of thy Word, and by thy Sacraments, be 
‘made more meet for all the events of providence; for all 
‘ the services and sufferings of this life; and for the state of 
‘ perfection and glory in the world to come.’ His account of 
this prayer is succeeded by the subsequent ejaculation. ‘May 
‘ God hear my earnest prayers, in enabling me to perform this 
‘ service he has called me to, so as may be for his glory, and 
‘ the edification of his people.’ ® 
& Memoirs, p. 12, 13, 14. 
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The religious world was at this time engaged in an import- 
ant controversy, relative to the christian revelation. That of 
which I am speaking had been begun by Mr. Woolston, who, 
yoink was rather an enthusiast and a madman than an infide!. 

y reading Origen, and other mystical writers, he had been 
led to embrace the allegorical mode of explaining the scrip- 
tures, which, at length, he carried to a most extravagant and 
ridiculous excess. After several absurd publications, he con- 
tended, in a tract, entitled, ‘ The Moderator between an 
Infidel and Apostate,’ to which two supplements were added, 
that the miracles of our Lord were not real, or ever actually 
wrought. Forthis work a prosecution was commenced against 
him, in 1726, by the Attorney General ; but, in consequence 
of Mr. Whiston’s intercession, it was laid aside. Mr. 
Woolston was not induced by this indulgence to continue in 
silence. He pursued the subject through the years 1727, 
1728, 1729, and 1730, in six discourses, and two defences of 
them ; in which he not only maintained the same principles he 
had done in his ‘ Moderator,’ but treated the miracles of our 
Saviour with a licentiousness, buffoonery, and insolence, that 
had all the appearance, if not the reality, of malignant infidelity. 
The prosecution therefore was renewed against him; and, 
being tried before Lord Chief Justice Raymond, he was 
condemned to one year’s imprisonment, and a fine of a hun- 
dred pounds. 

A far better method of confuting Mr. Woolston was adopt- 
ed by many learned divines at that period. 'The pamphlets 
written against him were, indeed, very numerous; and among 
the rest of the defenders of revelation, Mr. Lardner appeared to 
no small advantage. His work upon this occasion, which was 
published in the latter end of the year 1729, was entitled, «A 
Vindication of Three of our blessed Saviour’s Miracles, viz. 
The raising of Jairus’s Daughter, the Widow of Naim’s Son, 
and Lazarus. It was in answer to the objections of Mr. 
Woolston’s fifth discourse, that this piece was composed. 
Mr. Lardner had drawn it up for his own private satisfaction, 
wthout any immediate view to publication ; and his modesty 
was such, that for a time he did not think of printing it, be- 
cause his colleague, Dr. Harris, had subjoined to two dis- 
courses on the reasonableness of belief in Christ, and the 
unreasonableness of infidelity, some brief remarks on the case 
of Lazarus. It was to the advantage of the public that our 
author changed his opinion. His vindication was undoubted- 
ly one of the best treatises which appeared in the controversy 
with Mr. Woolston; and it is no exaggeration to say, that it 
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abounds with admirable and judicious observations, and con- 
tains a complete defence of three of the most important of our 
Lord’s miracles. Accordingly, it was very favourably re- 
ceived by the learned world, and soon came to a second 
edition. 

Mr. Lardner was not one of those who approved of the 
prosecution which was carried on'against Mr. Woolston by the 
civil magistrate. In his preface, therefore, he has made some 
excellent remarks on the subject of free inquiry and discussion. 
If men be permitted to deliver their sentiments freely in matters 
of religion, and to propose their objections against christianity 
itself, he declares it to be his opinion, that there would be no 
reason to be in pain for the event. ‘ On the side of chris- 
‘ tianity,’ says he, ‘ I expect to see, as hitherto, the greatest 
‘ share of learning, good sense, true wit, and fairness of dis- 
‘ putation; which things, I hope, will be superior to low 
‘ridicule, false argument, and misrepresentation.’ He far- 
ther observes, that all force on the minds of men, in the matters 
of belief, is contrary to religion in general, and the christian 
religion in particular; and that severity, instead of doing good, 
has always done harm. Dr. Waddington, at that time bi- 
shop of Chichester, who was highly pleased with the whole of 
Mr. Lardner’s Vindication of the Three Miracles, was not 
equally satisfied with his preface, and therefore wrote to him 
upon the subject. To the bishop our author sent an answer, 
which produced a second letter from his lordship, and a reply 
inreturn. These four letters, which were written with great 
mutual civility and respect, are given in the Appendix ;" and 
it will now be little doubted, on what side lay the advantage of 
the argument. 

Another correspondent, occasioned by the Vindication of 
the Three Miracles, was the Lord Viscount Barrington; who 
had made some remarks, and suggested some difficulties con- 
cerning the death of Jairus’s daughter. These remarks are 
unhappily lost ; but Mr. Lardner’s letter in answer to them 
is preserved, and will be found in the Appendix.‘ His lord- 
ship, who possessed a very enlightened mind on the subject 
of religious liberty, highly approved of Mr. Lardner’s preface ; 
and the approbation of so good a judge was received by our 
author with peculiar satisfaction. ‘I have a great deal of 
‘ reason,’ says he, ‘ to rejoice, that the manner in which the 
‘ argument for free writing is managed in the preface, is not 
‘ unacceptable to your lordship ; for as to the principles them- 
‘ selves, I had no doubt but they would be agreeable to your 
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‘ judgment, however they may be suspected or disliked by 
‘ others, who have less studied the christian doctrine. A 
‘true christian may suffer on account of his religion, but he 
‘ can never make others suffer on account of theirs: whatever 
‘ may be the consequence of it, we are not to support christi- 
‘ anity by force. Our blessed Saviour, rather than make use 
‘ of compulsion, would choose to be without afollower. John 
vi, 67. 

Though Mr. Lardner’s time was chiefly employed in his 
preparations for the pulpit, and in carrying on his great work, 
he nevertheless found leisure to write other occasional pieces, 
besides his Vindication of the Three Miracles. In 1730 he 
sent a letter to Mr. La Roche, to be inserted in his Literary 
Journal, a periodical work, which, besides giving an account 
of books, admitted short original communications, consisting 
of critical disquisitions and dissertations. The subject of the 
letter was a difficulty concerning the omission of the history of 
our Saviour’s ascension, in the gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. John, though it is related by St. Mark and St. Luke. 
This difficulty our author has removed with his usual good 
sense and discernment, as the reader may see by having re- 
course to the Appendix.' In the same year he wrote his 
Letter on the Logos. It was not composed with a view to 
publication ; and indeed, was not published till nearly thirty 
years after, when I shall have occasion to mention it again. 
From a passage in the Vindication of the Three Miracles, I 
collect that Mr. Lardner had very recently embraced the doc- 
trine advanced in the Letter, or at least had not long come to 
a final determination on the subject. For in that passage he 
asserts, that our Saviour ‘ descended from the height of glory 
‘he had with the Father.’™ Or is it to be considered as an 
incidental expression, which dropped from our author, though 
he might for some time have had his doubts and difficulties 
with regard to the pre-existence of Christ? 

In 1733 appeared the first volume of the second part of 
‘ The Credibility of the Gospel History ; or the PRINCIPAL 
‘ Facts of the New Testament confirmed by passages from 
‘ ancient authors, who were contemporary with our Saviour 
‘ or his apostles, or lived near their time.’ It was Mr. Lard- 
ner’s original intention not to publish a part of the evidence 
for the principal facts of the New Testament, until the whole 
work was completed. But he was diverted from this purpose 
by the importunities of his friends. He could have wished, 
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however, to have exhibited at once the whole evidence of the 
two first centuries of christianity ; but he thought it expedient 
to break off sooner, that he might not render the volume of an 
inconvenient size. Our author took this opportunity of ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the favourable reception which had 
been given to the former part of his work. Besides its being 
universally well received at home, it was so much approved 
abroad, that it was translated by two learned foreigners ; by 
Mr. Cornelius Westerbaen of Utrecht, into Low Dutch, and 
by Mr. J. Christopher Wolff of Hamburgh, into Latin. ‘I 
‘cannot but esteem it,’ says Mr. Lardner, ‘ as an uncommon 
‘ happiness, that my thoughts have been so justly represented 
‘ by persons well known in the republic of letters for composi- 
‘ tions of their own.’ 

The testimonies produced and considered, in the first vo- 
lume of the second part of the Credibility, were those of St. 
Barnabas, St. Clement, Hermas, St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, 
Papias, Justin Martyr, Dionysius of Corinth, Tatian, Hege- 
sippus, Melito, St. Irenzeus, and Athenagoras. Our author 
has also treated on a fragment called St. Clement’s second 
epistle, the relation of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom, the evange- 
lists in the reign of Trajan, the epistle to Diognetus, and the 
epistle of the churches of Vienne and Lyons. In the intro- 
duction he hath given an admirable summary of the history of 
the New Testament. Among other proofs of approbation 
and regard which Mr. Lardner received in consequence of 
this publication, he could not avoid being pleased with the 
following affectionate remarks by his learned and valuable 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Joseph Hallet, jun. of Exeter. ‘ Your 
‘new volume, with which you have now obliged the world, 
‘ will, I am persuaded, do much good service to the cause of 
‘ christianity. You cannot be ignorant of my opinion of it, 
‘from the conversation I had the honour to hold with you 
‘ about it in your study.—Your method, upon the whole, 
‘ pleases me much better than Mr. Jones’s, because he hardly 
‘ever does more than refer to chapter, verse, and page; 
‘ whereas, you write the words of the text and of the quotation 
‘at length; and when he has a huddle of references, you, in 
‘ the case of Irenzeus, prudently choose one plain quotation 
‘ of each book of the New Testament cited by him. When 
the work shall be all finished in that manner, it will be worth 
‘its weight in gold, and all the christian world will be obliged 
‘to thank you for it.’® 

In 1735, was published the second volume of the second 
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part of the Credibility of the Gospel History. The subjects 
of this volume were, Miltiades, Theophilus of Antioch, Pan- 
tenus, St. Clement of Alexandria, Polycrates, Heraclitus, 
and several other writers near the end of the second century, 
Hermias, Serapion, Tertullian, a number of authors who re- 
quired only to be shortly mentioned, and certain supposititious 
writings of the second century; such as the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla, the Sibylline Oracles, the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, the Recognitions, the Clementine Homilies, and 
the Clementine Epitome. Among these different articles, 
those which relate to St. Clement of Alexandria and Tertul- 
lian are peculiarly important, and the remarks on the apocry- 
phal works are very curious and useful. The farther Mr. 
Lardner proceeded in his design, the more did he advance in 
esteem and reputation among learned men of all denominations. 
Even the adversaries to religion could not withhold their testi- 
mony to his merit. The noted Dr. Morgan, (afterwards the 
writer of the ‘ Moral Philosopher,’ in which revelation was 
attacked with great virulence, and which hath received many 
noble and satisfactory answers,) in a letter to our author, con- 
taining some objections to the first chapter of St. Luke’s gos- 
pel, compliments him highly on his integrity, impartiality, and 
candour. This letter, together with Mr. Lardner’s sensible 
and judicious reply, will be found in the Appendix.° 

In November 1736, our author was attacked by another 
severe and dangerous fever. The effects of it were such, that 
he did not recover his health, so far as to be able to preach, till 
late in the spring of 1737. In that year, he published his 
‘ Counsels of Prudence for the use of young people ; a dis- 
course on the Wisdom of the Serpent and the Innocence of 
the Dove: in which are recommended general rules of pru- 
dence ; with particular directions relating to business, con- 
versation, friendship, and usefulness.” This discourse was 
generally and justly admired. Indeed it contains most excel- 
lent advice to young persons ; advice resulting from the union 
of wisdom, integrity, and knowledge of the world, and which, 
if followed, would be the best foundation of happiness, both 
here and hereafter. If; from the mention of this discourse, 
any single youth should be engaged so to attend to the direc- 
tions it contains, as to reduce them to practice, the present 
Life of Dr: Lardner will have been written to a most valuable 
purpose. 

Dr. Secker, bishop of Oxford, was highly pleased with the 
Counsels of Prudence. In a letter to our author he expressed 
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himself in the following terms: ‘I am also in your debt for 
‘ those excellent Counsels of Prudence, which you published 
‘some time ago, and would recommend it to you, to relieve 
« yourself now and then from your great work, and oblige the 
‘ world with some of these little pieces. One would hope 
* they might do a great deal of good in it, and I am sure there 
‘is great need of doing every thing that can be done to pro- 
‘ mote seriousness and mildness among men. After giving 
this testimony to Mr. Lardner’s discourse, the bishop adds, that 
the number of religious persons was dreadfully lessened, and 
that those who remained were very far from preserving a due 
moderation and charity one towards another. ‘Jam very sorry,’ 
says he, ‘ for faults of this kind, which we of the establishment 
‘ fall into ;-and too many of you, I fear, are not less faulty, 
‘ though I do not take the spirit of some papers to be the spi- 
‘ rit of the dissenters. May God make us all wiser and bet- 
‘ter; and may he long preserve your health, dear sir, to be 
‘ useful to his church.’ Here Dr. Secker had a reference to 
the controversy which was then carrying on with regard to the 
justice, propriety, and expediency of retaining or repealing 
the corporation and test acts; in which controversy, as is 
usual in such cases, some warm things (and perhaps warmer 
than was reasonable and prudent) might be advanced by se- 
veral of the advocates for the dissenters, as well as by their 
opponents. In answer to the latter part of the bishop’s letter, 
Mr. Lardner wrote as follows : ‘I have not received any infor- 
mation concerning the writer or writers of the papers to which 
your lordship refers. But I believe your lordship to be in the 
right in supposing that there are many dissenters, by whom 
they are not approved. So far as I know, the dissenters are 
generally in a good temper. Some, indeed, were soured by 
a late disappointment. And they were chiefly of those who 
used to be reputed men of moderation and charity, and who 
were far from being disaffected to the church of England. 
For these, as it seems, were the men who were most earnest 
in the affair: though all such did not engage in it with equal 
earnestness. Perhaps this may deserve to be considered.’ 
It is hence sufficiently apparent, that our author did not ap- 
prove of the refusal that had been given to the repeal of the cor- 
poration and test acts, though he has expressed himself with 
his usual mildness of sentiment, and gentleness of language. 
In 1738, Mr. Lardner was enabled to give the world the 
third volume of the second part of the Credibility. This vo- 
lume carried the evidence down to the year 233, and included 
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‘Minucius Felix, Apollonius, Caius and others, Asterius Ur- 
banus, St. Alexander bishop of Jerusalem, St. Hippolytus, 
Ammonius, Julius Africanus, Origen, and St. Firmilian. 
Some of these articles are of great consequence, and I need 
not inform my readers that this must be peculiarly the case 
with respect to the account of Origen. 

Our author, in the same year, drew up a paper, containing 
‘ Remarks upon some difficulties concerning the christian 
doctrine. These remarks were in answer to a friend, who 
had made certain objections to the excellence and usefulness 
of several of the precepts of our holy religion. Mr. Lard- 
ner’s paper, which is inserted in the Appendix, displays his 
customary good sense, and sagacity of observation.4 

In 1739, there was only one publication by our author, 
which was entitled, ‘ A Caution against Conformity to this 
World. It consisted of two discourses, which had been 
preached from Romans xii. 2, and which may justly be con- 
sidered as a sequel to the Counsels of Prudence. The direc- 
tions and cautions given in these sermons will be found use- 
ful at all times; and an attention to them would he highly 
seasonable at present; when, without indulging satirical 
reflections upon the age, it may too truly be asserted, that 
the influence of general custom and fashion, is not always 
favourable to those dispositions and habits which are recom- 
mended by wisdom, piety, and virtue. 

Early in January, 1740, appeared the fourth volume of the 
second part of the Credibility. Our author began this volume 
with an account of various writers of less note in the former 
part of the third century, and then proceeded to the consider- 
ation of Noetus, and others who were called heretics at that 
period; such as the Valesians, the Angelics, the Apostolics, 
and the Origenists. But the volume was chiefly devoted to 
St. Gregory, bishop of Neocesarea; Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria; and St. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. ‘The two 
last articles are very copious and curious. 

On the 17th of January Mr. Lardner lost his father, who 
departed this life in the 87th year of his age. With his wor- 
thy parent our author had resided ever since he had quitted 
Lady Treby’s family; and how much he was affected by his 
decease, will strongly be manifested from what he wrote upon 
the occasion. ‘I am,’ says he, ‘full of grief, and find it very 
‘ difficult to bear up under the affliction. I entreat the Lord 
‘ Almighty to be my father and protector, to support me, and 
‘to guide me in the remaining part of my life, so as that I 
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« may live to his praise and glory. I entreat and pray that he 
‘ will enable me to behave as a christian, and one persuaded 
‘ of his fatherly care and protection; and that this affliction 
‘may be improved by me for my farther humiliation and re- 
‘ pentance; for engaging in a closer dependence on God ; 
‘ for quickening my preparations for another and better world.’ 
He farther writes : ‘ I find this affliction sit very heavy upon 
‘me. My dearest brother, Richard Lardner, died in April 
« 1733, some little time before I published the first volume of 
‘the second part of the Credibility. The fourth volume 
‘of this work was but published a few days before my father 
‘ died’? 

Considering the great age of old Mr. Lardner, that he had 
been weakened for some years before by a paralytic disorder, 
and that the deafness of his son must have been some obstruc- 
tion to their mutual conversation, it may perhaps be thought 
that the grief which our author has expressed above was rather 
too excessive. But whoever reflects upon the matter will be 
sensible, that there must have been something very excellent 
both in the father and son, and very engaging in their man- 
ner of living together, when a separation, which so long must 
have been expected, could have been thus painful to the 
survivor. Such parental and filial regard cannot but appear 
beautiful and delightful to every well-regulated mind. Dr. 
Lardner was finely attempered to the social affections ; and 
he has recorded, in his Vindication of the Three Miracles, 
that, for his own part, he never loved stoical principles or 
dispositions.$ 

A character of old Mr. Lardner was drawn up by Mr. Neal, 
and will be found in the Appendix.t It may he observed by 
the way, that Mr. Richard Lardner, our author’s only brother, 
was a counsellor at law. They had but one sister, Elizabeth, 
who was married to the Rev. Mr. Daniel Neal, now men- 
tioned ; a gentleman, who, not to speak of his other writings, 
is well known to the learned world by his History of Eng- 
land, and still more hy his History of the Puritans. 

Mr. Lardner’s excellent friend Mr. Hallet, entered deeply 
into his feelings on the death of his father, and wrote him a 
letter upon that event, which was full of sympathy and piety." 
On the 25th of May, in this same year, our author met with 
another affliction, in the decease of his highly valued colleague, 
Dr. William Harris. On this occasion, it naturally fell upon 
him to preach the funeral sermon, which he did from 2 Thess. 
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i. 10. In the discourse, which was printed, and will be 
found in his works, he gave a high, and, I doubt not, a just 
character of Dr. Harris. The Doctor was, indeed, for a great 
number of years, a very eminent minister among the protes- 
tant disse.ters. . He had been chosen pastor of the congrega- 
tion at Crouched Friars, in 1698, when he was only in the 
23rd year of his age, and continued in that relation to his 
death in 1740. It appears that he was a gentleman of various 
accomplishments, being a man of the world as well as a scho- 
lar. In his writings he paid a greater attention to neatness 
and elegance of composition than was done by some of his 
brethren ; and his discourses on the Messiah have been held 
in much reputation. A funeral sermon for him was likewise 
preached and published by Dr. Grosvenor. 

Soon after Dr. Harris’s decease, Mr. Lardner had an una- 
nimous invitation to undertake the pastoral charge of the 
Society at Crouched Friars, in conjunction with some other 
minister of whom they should make a choice. Upon receiv- 
ing this invitation, he consulted with his friend Mr. Hallet, 
who strongly urged him to accept of it ; and endeavoured to 
remove the difficulties he might feel on that head, and espe- 
cially those arising from his deafness. Mr. Hallet wished him 
to acquire a larger concern in directing the affairs of a con- 
gregation than he had hitherto done, and to appear at the 
Fund, and other places, as one of the chief among the 
dissenting ministers, according to his real deserts... What- 
ever were Mr. Lardner’s reasons, he declined taking a share 
in the pastoral office. It is probable that his deafness con- 
tributed, among other causes, to this determination. In 
November, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) George Benson was chosen 
sole pastor of the Society, and our author continued as as- 
sistant preacher. 

It was not till the year 1743, that Mr. Lardner was ena- 
bled to give to the public the fifth volume of the second part 
of the Credibility. This volume comprehended St. Cornelius 
and St. Lucius, bishops of Rome, Novatus, Dionysius bishop 
of Rome, Commodian, Malchion, Anatolius, and three others, 
bishops of Laodicea, Theognostus, Theonas bishop of Alex- 
andria, Pierius presbyter of the church of the same city, two 
Doritheuses, Victorinus bishop of Pettaw, Methodius bishop 
of Olympus in Lycia, Lucian presbyter of Antioch, Hesychius 
bishop in Egypt, Pamphilus presbyter of Czsarea, Phileas 
bishop of Thmuis in Egypt, Philoromus receiver-general at 
Alexandria, Peter bishop of Alexandria, and the Milesians. 
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In an advertisement, prefixed to the volume, our author ex- 
presses his apprehensions that some persons might be ready 
to charge him with prolixity in the conduct of his undertaking. 
But hehath offered such reasons for the method he has pur- 
sued, as will satisfy every reflecting mind. Among other 
things, he observes, that the particular design of his work, was 
to enable persons of ordinary capacities, who had not an op- 
portunity of reading many authors, to judge for themselves 
concerning the external evidence of the facts related in the 
New Testament. <I write,’ says he, ‘ chiefly for gentlemen, 
« and such others as are not possessed of large libraries ; and 
‘therefore I produce passages of ancient authors at length, 
‘ and oftentimes transcribe also the original words at the bot- 
‘tom of the page, that this evidence may at once appear in a 
‘ clear and satisfactory light.’ 

In the same year the world was indebted to Mr. Lardner 
for another valuable performance, the title of which was, ‘The 
Circumstances of the Jewish, People an Argument for the 
Truth of the Christian Religion.’ It consists of three dis- 
courses on Romans xi. 11; in which the grand points insist- 
ed upon by our author, and maintained with great perspicuity 
and success, are, that the present state of the Jews was fore- 
told by our Lord; that it is agreeable to many prophecies in 
the Old Testament; that it affords reason to believe, that the 
Messiah is already come; that it furnishes an argument for 
the divine authority of the gospel; and that it exhibits an at- 
testation to divers things, upon which some evidences of 
christianity depend. 

Mr. Lardner sustained this year a domestic affliction, in the 
decease of his brother-in-law, the Reverend Daniel Neal, 
M.A.; andin the next year (1744) he had the calamity of losing 
a most intimate and beloved friend, and a distant relation by 
marriage, Dr. Jeremiah Hunt. This gentleman died on the 
5th of September, and was justly lamented by many of the 
most respectable dissenters in the city of London. Mr. Lard- 
ner preached his funeral sermon, from John xiv. 2; and hath 
drawn his character at length, and with great affection. In- 
deed, he appears to have deserved every encomium. Among 
his other qualities, he had an uncommon talent at communicat- 
ing instruction by conversation, which he carried on in so 
perspicuous and pleasing a manner, that it mightily engaged 
the attention and won the hearts of young people. I have 
seldom known more enlightened and judicious christians than 
those who enjoyed, in early life, the friendship of Dr. Hunt. 
The Doctor, whose learning was very extensive, and whose 
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knowledge of the Scriptures was profound, entertained a great 
contempt for infidels, who pretend to condemn revelation, 
without ever having applied to it a careful study and consider- 
ation. Though they are apt to give themselves airs of superior 
knowledge, he looked upon the whole body of them as a sort 
of men, who had only a superficial acquaintance both with 
scripture and antiquity. To this ignorance of theirs he in 
part ascribed their infidelity ; for he used to assert, that all 
antiquity confirms and corroborates revelation.” These sen- 
timents of Dr. Hunt have their foundation in reason. It 
cannot, indeed, be denied, that a number of ingenious men, 
of extensive knowledge in certain respects, are sceptical with 
regard to religion. But then they have not examined this par- 
ticular subject with a becoming seriousness and impartiality. 
They have not thoroughly studied the various external and 
internal evidences which have been urged in proof of christ- 
ianity ; and especially, they have not searched into the Scrip- 
tures themselves, thence to deduce the real doctrines of the 
gospel; but have assumed their ideas of them, and conceived 
a dislike to them, from the abstruse systems and formularies 
which all establishments have adopted. Dr. Hunt had a 
strong persuasion that the age succeeding that in which he 
lived would be as remarkable for enthusiasm, as his own was 
for infidelity. His prediction hath already, in some degree, 
been accomplished. Enthusiasm hath strongly seized a part 
of the people, while infidelity has prevailed among others ; 
so that, betwixt them both, rational religion has suffered not 
alittle. But let not her friends be discouraged ; for, in the 
due order of Providence, she will, I doubt not, revive with 
fresh lustre and beauty, and at length draw all men after her. 

In 1745, Mr. Lardner favoured the public with another 
volume of his great work, being the sixth of the second part. 
Excepting one chapter, relative to Archelaus bishop in Me- 
sopotamia, the whole volume was devoted to the Manichees ; 
and the account of them is eminently curious and instructive. 
When our author began his work, he declined writing the 
history of the heretics of the two first centuries, because of 
the difficulty of the subject, and for some other reasons ; not 
intending to omit it entirely, but deferring it till another op- 
portunity. But when he came lower these reasons no longer 
operated ; and, therefore, from the beginning of the fourth 
volume, he introduced, as occasion offered, a number of wri- 
ters who were deemed heretical, and whose testimonies 
contributed to his main design. 
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In the same year, Mr. Lardner revised and published a 
volume of posthumous sermons of the Rev. Mr. Kirby Reyner, 
of Bristol. This was done at the request of the family ; and 
in serving the family he did service to the cause of religion ; 
for, if I am not mistaken in my recollection, Mr. Reyner’s dis- 
courses are of that plain and practical nature, which renders 
them excellently adapted for the use of common christians. 

It was in the beginning of this year, that Mr. Lardner re- 
ceived a diploma from the Marischal college of Aberdeen, 
conferring upon him the degree of Doctor in Divinity. ‘The 
diploma was voted in the most obliging manner, and was ren- 
dered agreeable by its having the cordial and unanimous 
signature of the professors of the college. (This was an ho- 
nour which our author did not solicit, but which, when it was 
bestowed upon him, he did not think it unbecoming in him to 
accept: preserving herein the due medium, between seeking 
for such a distinction, and despising it when offered. His own 
remark, in the case of Dr. Hunt, deserves notice. ‘ In the 
‘ year 1729,’ says he, ‘ the university of Edinburgh, out of a 
‘regard to his distinguished merit, complimented him with 
‘ the highest honorary title in their gift ; apiece of respect, not 
‘ to be slighted by any man of letters. * When we consider 
Dr. Lardner’s extraordinary attainments and learning, the 
reflection which he made on receiving his degree, displayed 
an extraordinary humbleness of mind. ‘I pray God,’ said 
he, ‘I may not be elevated by any acceptance my labours 
‘ meet with ; but that I may proceed with humility, diligence, 
‘ and integrity, in the whole of my life.¥ 

With relation, in general, to this academical distinction, it 
may be observed, that when it is conferred without merit, it 
cannot give honour; that when it is bestowed upon merit, it 
becomes a proper mark of respect ; and that merit, untitled, 
can shine by its own lustre. ‘Though the friends of the late 
Reverend Hugh Farmer did not procure for him a diploma, 
his abilities and learning will carry down his name with repu- 
tation to posterity. The title of Doctor could not have added 
to the celebrity of such men as Richard Hooker, John Hales, 
Joseph Mede, and William Chillingworth, in the church of 
England; or of Matthew Poole, John Howe, and Richard 
Baxter, among the dissenters. 

Dr. Lardner, in 1746, was appointed one of the correspon- 
dent members at London of the Society in Scotland, for 
propagating christian knowledge, and protestant principles, 
in the northern parts of that country, and the numerous islands 
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which are situated near its coasts. This tribute of respect 
was probably the result of some service or benefaction to that 
excellent and useful Society. 

Tn 1748, our author was engaged in superintending a new 
edition of the two first volumes of the second part of the Cre- 
dibility ; and in the same year he published the seventh volume 
of that part. The persons of whom an account was given, 
and whose testimonies were recited in this volume, were Ar- 
nobius, Lactantius, Alexander bishop of Alexandria, Arius 
and his followers, and Constantine the Great, the first chris- 
tian emperor. There were, likewise, two chapters on the 
Donatists, and on the burning of the scriptures, in the time of 
Dioclesian’s persecution. It will appear from the names I 
have mentioned, that most of these articles are of peculiar 
importance. 'The character of Constantine is stated and es- 
timated with equal candour and judgment ; and the observa- 
tions on the story of that emperor’s having seen in the heavens, 
nearly at_ mid-day, the trophy of the cross, placed above the 
sun, consisting of light, with an inscription annexed, BY THIS 
CONQUER, are very sagacious and convincing. Credulity 
not having been Dr. Lardner’s foible, he was on that account 
the more eminently qualified for the execution of the great work 
he had undertaken. There was an Appendix to this volume, 
in answer to some remarks which Mr. Jackson had made upon 
our author’s fifth volume, relative to the rise of Sabellianism, 
and the name of Novatus. Whoever is disposed to look into 
the Appendix, which in the present edition is subjoined to that 
part of the Credibility to which it more immediately belongs, 
will have little hesitation in determining on what side lay the 
advantage of the argument. 

This year Dr. Lardner lost his sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Neal ; 
whose decease drew from him the following pious and affec- 
tionate reflections. ‘ I am the oldest of the three children which 
‘God gave to my honoured parents. I am still preserved: 
‘ but now all worldly friendships fade, and are worth little. I 
‘have lately published the seventh volume of the second part 
_ © of the Credibility : but a temper and conduct worthy the doc- 

‘ trine of the gospel, are more valuable than any written de- 
‘ fences and apologies for it, or explications of it. I beg that 
‘ [may be more and more possessed of that temper of humility 
‘ and meekness which shall bear good fruits : and I have great 
“reason to think of another world, and the change which I 
‘must pass under. I cannot expect, any more, such 
‘tenderness and affection as have been shown me by my 
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‘ father, mother, brother, and sister, now no more in this 
* world.’ * 

A new edition of the third volume of the second part of the 
Credibility was called for in 1750 ; and in the course of the 
same year appeared the eighth volume. This volume began 
with the council of Nice, and then proceeded to Eusebius 
bishop of Czsarea. The other persons and objects treated 
of were, Marcellus bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, Eustathius 
bishop of Antioch, Athanasius bishop of Alexandria, a dia- 
logue against the Marcionites, Juvencus, Julius Firmicus Ma- 
ternus, Cyril of Jerusalem, the Audians, Hilary of Poictiers, 
Aerius, the council of Laodicea, Epiphanius bishop in 
Cyprus, and the Apostolical Constitutions and Canons, In 
this volume, the two first articles are of peculiar importance. 
At the conclusion of the account of the council of Nice, are 
some admirable reflections on the conduct of that council, 
and on the pernicious effects of introducing subscriptions, au- 
thority, and force, into the christian church. In the history 
of Eusebius, which is very copious, we meet with a number 
of excellent observations concerning the divisions of the sacred 
books, the character of the writers of them, and the employ- 
ment of the apostles, and apostolicalmen. With these bisho 
Secker was highly pleased; but he was not equally satisfied 
with what our author had advanced in relation to the council 
of Nice. The letter which his lordship wrote to Dr. Lardner 
upon the occasion, together with the Doctor’s answer, may be 
seen in the Appendix.* Dr. Secker’s letter marks the turn 
of his mind, and will furnish matter of reflection to the curious 
reader, who has a talent at discerning the nice discriminations 
of character. 

In this same year, our author published a volume of ser- 
mons, the subjects of which are entirely of a practical nature. 
These sermons, as might be expected from Dr. Lardner, are 
very judicious and instructive, and the perusal of them cannot 
fail of being acceptable and useful to candid and serious 
christians. Our author having presented these discourses, 
together with the eighth volume of the Credibility, to Dr. 
Doddridge, that gentleman wrote a letter of acknowledgment 
in return, which is inserted in the Appendix.» Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s letter is rather curious; partly as it displays some- 
thing of the sentiments and disposition of that excellent man ; 
and partly as it exhibits a small foible in his character, which 
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was that of representing with too much parade the various 
employments and business wherein he was engaged. 

Dr. Lardner, in 1751, resigned the office of morning 
preacher at Crouched Friars. His reasons for this determi- 
nation were, the continuance and even increase of his deaf- 
ness, the smallness of the morning auditory, and the importance 
of redeeming time for carrying on hislong work. Dr. Benson, 
whom he had acquainted by letter with his purpose of resig- 
nation, wrote thus to him in return. ‘I was so much affected, 
*‘ on Monday evening, upon reading your letter, that I had very 
‘ little sleep that night; and my mind still remains greatly af- 
‘ fected with the thoughts of parting with you. For though 
‘TI cannot but own I feel the weight of your reasons, yet I 
‘ must frankly tell you, I do not expect ever to have an assist- 
‘ant in whom I can place so thorough a confidence, and for 
‘ whom I can entertain so warm an affection, and so high an 
‘esteem. I thank you heartily for all your friendly, kind, and 
‘ obliging treatment of me, especially since I came to Crouched 
‘ Friars: and I earnestly desire that our friendship may never 
‘ be interrupted. ’° 

Our author, adhering to his resolution, preached his last 
sermon on the 23rd of June; having been assistant at 
Crouched Friars nearly twenty-two years. His farewell dis- 
course was taken from 2 Cor. iv. 18. “« While we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” These words af- 

forded a fine subject for the conclusion of Dr. Lardner’s pious 
and faithful labours in the pulpit. In a letter written to him 
by a friend, in 1748, are some observations, concerning his 
character as a preacher, and the cause of his not being gene- 
rally acceptable, which it may not be amiss to transcribe. 
‘It has often grieved me to see so few persons attend your 
‘ public administrations, and puzzled me to assign a reason for 
‘it. When I consider the simplicity, propriety, and purity 
‘ of your language; the justness of your sentiments ; the im- 
‘ portance of the subjects you handle; the seriousness and 
‘ solemnity that animates every part of your performances ; 
‘ that you never meddle with any of the disputable points that 
‘divide and alienate protestants; nay, have treated even 
‘ popery itself in such a manner as shows you to be indeed an 
‘imitator of the meekness and gentleness of Christ; what 
* can be the reason? I can think of none but this, that there 
‘is some little imperfection in your speech. Your voice is 
© Memoirs, ubi supra, p. 107. 
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‘ naturally strong, clear, and agreeable ; but it is not difficult 
‘to perceive, in forming some sounds, that the organs of 
‘ speech are weak. But I take this to be the least part of the 
‘defect; which, from long and careful observation, I think 
‘ consists in two things, viz. Indistinctness, or slipping over 
‘ now and then a word or syllable; or running them too close 
‘ together, especially at the end of a sentence ; and usually 
‘at the same time lowering your voice. This is most re- 
‘markable in your prayer, less so in your sermon, and still 
‘less in your reading.’ 4 ; 

It is certain, that Dr. Lardner’s mode of elocution must 
have been very unpleasant. That, from his early and extreme 
deafness, he could have no such command of his voice, as to 
give it a due modulation, those who were personally acquaint- 
ed with him well knew. When to this it is added, that he 
dropped his words greatly in the pulpit, it cannot be a matter 
of surprise that he was not popular. Some few judicious 
persons, who could raise their minds above all external ad- 
vantages, admired him extremely : but such hearers can never 
be numerous. 

The ninth volume of the second part of the Credibility 
appeared in 1752. In the preface to it our author assigns 
the reason why, with regard to a few names, he had been 
obliged to transgress the order of time. He was desirous 
that Ephrem the Syrian should be in the former volume ; and 
the chapter was completed as far as it could be done from 
the Greek edition of his works at Oxford, and the two first 
volumes of the edition then begun at Rome. But Dr. Lard- - 
ner having been informed that the remaining volumes of the 
Roman edition might be expected in a short time, he deter- 
mined to wait for them; and they did not come to his hands 
till several months after the publication of the eighth volume. 
Ephrem being laid aside, he took Epiphanius; and the 
Apostolical Constitutions naturally followed, which requiring 
along chapter, some other articles, of smaller consequence, 
were for the present excluded. The persons treated of in 
the ninth volume were, Rheticius bishop of Autun, Triphyl- 
lius, Fortunatianus, Photinus, Eusebius bishop of Vercelli, 
Lucifer bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, Gregory bishop of 
Elvira, Pheebadius bishop of Agen, Caius Marius Victorinus 
Afer, Apollinarius bishop of Laodicea, Damasus bishop of 
Rome, Basil bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, Amphilochius bishop of Iconium, Gregory bishop 
of Nyssa in Cappadocia, Didymus of Alexandria, Ephrem 
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the Syrian,.Ebedjesu,.Pacian bishop of Barcelona, Optatus 
of Milevi, Ambrose bishop of Milan, Diodorus bishop of 
Tarsus, Philaster bishop of Brescia, Gaudentius bishop 
of the same city, Sophronius, and Theodore bishop of 
Mopsuestia, in Cilicia. There is, also, a long and curious 
chapter concerning the Priscillianists, and a shorter one re- 
lative to. a Commentary upon thirteen of St. Paul’s epistles, 
ascribed by many to Hilary deacon of Rome. ‘To this 
volume were subjoined, ‘ Remarks upon Mr. Bower’s account 
of the Manichees, in the second volume of his History of the 
Popes. Mr. Bower had retailed the common calumnies 
with regard to these heretics, which are refuted by our author 
with his usual candour, good sense, and knowledge of anti- 
quity. The remarks, in the present edition, are annexed to 
the history of the Manichees. In this year (1752) a second 
impression was called for, of the Discourses on the Circum- 
stances of the Jewish People. 

The next year produced the tenth volume of the second 
part of the Credibility ; in which the persons treated of are 
few in number, but very important with respect to their 
character, works, and testimony. They are Jerom, Rufinus, 
Augustin bishop of Hippo Regius in Africa, and John 
Chrysostom bishop of Constantinople. A short chapter is 
introduced, on the Third Council of Carthage. Two other 
publications came from Dr. Lardner in the same year. The 
first was ‘ A Dissertation upon the two Epistles ascribed to 
Clement of Rome, lately published by Mr. Wetstein; with 
large extracts out of them, and an argument showing them not 
to be genuine.’ At the close of this judicious and elaborate 
dissertation, our author has made some observations concern- 
ing the design of his great undertaking, which the reader will 
probably not be displeased with perusing. ‘ When,’ says he, 
‘ tidings were first brought hither, that Mr. Wetstein had re- 
‘ ceived two new epistles of Clement out of the East, several 
‘of my friends and readers signified their desire, that when 
‘ they should be published, I would observe the testimony 
‘ therein afforded to the books of the New Testament; which 
‘service I have now performed, according to my ability. 
‘' They supposed it to be a necessary part of the work, im 
‘which I have been long employed: which is not barely a 
‘ bibliotheque of ecclesiastical authors, or memoirs of ecclesi- 
‘astical history, but was begun, and has been carried on, 
‘with a view of showing the truth of the christian religion ; 
‘ particularly, the truth and credibility of the evangelical his- 
‘tory, and the antiquity, genuineness, and authority of the 
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‘books of the New Testament, the original records of the 
‘ doctrine and miracles of our Saviour and his apostles. And 
‘all along great care has been taken, to distinguish genuine 
‘ from supposititious writings ; which I now reflect upon with 
‘much satisfaction. In this method, witnesses, when pro- 
‘ duced, appear in their true time and character; and every 
‘one is able to judge of the value of their testimony.’ 

The other production of Dr. Lardner which came out in 
1758, appeared without his name, and was entitled, ‘ An Essay 
on the Mosaic Account of the Creation and Fall of Man.’ 
By the misfortunes of the bookseller, almost the whole im- 
pression was lost; so that, in the present edition, it has the 
recommendation of novelty. Our author adopts the literal 
sense of the history of our first parents, and, after having 
critically explained the narration, deduces from it a variety of 
important observations. 

Dr. Lardner was now drawing to the conclusion of the 
second part of the Credibility. In 1754, the eleventh volume 
of it was published, containing a succinct history of the princi- 
pal christian writers of the fifth, sixth, and following centuries, 
to the beginning of the twelfth century ; with their testimony 
to the hooks of the New Testament. The persons introduced 
in this volume were more than forty in number, it not being 
necessary to make the articles so large and particular, as had 
been requisite at a more early period. An Appendix was 
added, giving an account of the ecclesiastical histories of 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 

It had begun to be suggested by some persons, that our 
author had carried down his testimonies lower than was need- 
ful to the purpose of his main argument. But such a sugges- 
tion was not the result of a due consideration of the matter. 
The Rey. Dr. Henry Miles, of Tooting, an eminent dissenting 
minister, and a respectable member of the Royal Society, 
expressed his sentiments to Dr. Lardner upon the subject in 
so judicious a manner, after reading the eleventh volume, that 
they well deserve to be inserted. ‘I thank God,’ says he, 
‘ who has enabled you to finish your design in a collection of 
‘ancient testimonies, &c. for the service of the christian 
‘cause; the benefit of which the present generation and 
‘future ages will reap. ‘The more I consider the characters 
‘of the writers cited by you, in the former and this volume, 
‘the more am [I satisfied you did right to bring your work 
‘down so far as you have done. Those who have been or 
* are otherwise minded, do not seem to me to have well con- 
‘ sidered the distance of time at which we are removed from 
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‘ the period to which your last volume reacheth ; nor how far 
‘ it was necessary to preclude the cavils and exceptions, which 
‘ our enemies, and their successors, may be ready to make to 
‘ the truths of the Gospel History: nor is it considered, that 
‘the distance will be continually growing. For my part, 
‘(setting aside the consideration of your principal view,) I 
‘ cannot help looking upon it as a very useful and desirable 
‘ undertaking, if we regard it as a branch of ecclesiastical 
‘ history; of which we have nothing in our language that can 
‘render it unnecessary; and, moreover, if we consider it as 
‘containing a variety of important instructions, which no 
‘ careful reader can overlook, in the characters and conduct 
‘of the writers, mentioned by you. Sure I am, this lesson 
‘ all may naturally be taught; how absolutely necessary it is 
‘ for us to regard the inspired writings as the rule of our faith 
‘ and practice, and not the dictates or conduct of fallible men 
‘in former or later ages.’ ° 

As such a quantity and variety of matter were compre- 
hended in our author’s great work, an epitome of it became 
very desirable, to assist the recollection of the memory, and te 
display in one view the force of the argument. Accordingly, 
this was undertaken by Dr. Lardner himself, who, in the 
twelfth and last volume of the second part, which was pub- 
lished in 1755, gave a general review of his design, and an 
admirable recapitulation of the eleven preceding volumes, 
with some new additional observations. Lists were added, of 
various readings, and of texts explained ; together with an 
alphabetical catalogue of christian authors, sects, and writings, 
and an alphabetical table of principal matters. 

About this time, Dr. Lardner, in conjunction with Dr. 
Chandler, Dr. John Ward, and the Rev. Mr. Edward San- 
dercock, was engaged in perusing, and preparing for the press, 
some posthumous dissertations of the Rev. Mr. Moses Low- 
man, a learned dissenting minister at Clapham. Various 
works were written by this gentleman, among which three 
have been held in considerable esteem by the public. These 
are, a Treatise on the Civil Government of the Hebrews, 
another on the Ritual of that People, and a Commentary on 
the Revelations. He wrote also a short piece, drawn up in 
the mathematical form, to prove the being and perfections of 
God by the argument a priori. Dr, Chandler, in his funeral 
sermon for Mr. Lowman, asserted that it was an absolute de- 
monstration. Perhaps it came as near to it as any thing that 
has been written upon the subject: but I dare not pronounce 
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that there is no flaw in the reasoning, or that it will produce 
undeniable conviction. It was as an author that Mr. Lowman 
excelled, and not as a preacher. His discourses in the pulpit 
were so obscure, that a gentleman of great intelligence, one 
of his congregation, said he could never understand him. - 

Early in the spring of the year 1756, I had the happiness of 
commencing an acquaintance with Dr. Lardner, and the ho- 
nour of its being sought for on his side, in consequence of the 
favourable opinion which his candour had led him to form of 
me, from the first sermon I ever printed, on the advantages 
of religious knowledge. In the same year the Doctor pub- 
lished the first and second volumes of the Supplement to the 
Credibility of the Gospel History. It fell to my lot to be the 
monthly reviewer of these volumes ; and the accounts which I 
gave of them were so fortunate as to obtain our author’s ap- 
probation. He did not know, at the time, from whom they 
came. To what circumstance it was owing that the review 
of the work was consigned to me, I cannot now recollect, it 
not being till long after, that I could with any justice have 
been deemed a periodical critic. When the third volume of 
the Supplement appeared, which was in 1757, Dr. Lardner 
himself drew up a short and simple statement of the contents of 
it, which was inserted in the Review, with a slight addition by 
way of encomium; for nothing that had the least tendency to 
praise came from his own pen. 

The first volume of the Supplement contained general ob- 
servations upon the canon of the New Testament, and a 
History of the Four Evangelists, with the Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and an Examination of the Times in which these hooks 
were written. There is, likewise, a chapter concerning the 
‘time when the Apostles left Judea, to go and preach the 
Christian Religion to other countries ; which event, our au- 
thor thinks, could not have taken place until after the council 
at Jerusalem. He concluded the volume with a discussion of 
the question, whether any one of the first three Evangelists 
had seen the gospel of the others before he wrote his own ? 
and here Dr. Lardner hath determined, with great appear- 
ance of reason and argument, that St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke, did not abridge or transcribe from each other, 
but are distinct, independent, and harmonious witnesses. 
‘The second volume comprehended the history of St: Paul, 
displayed the evidences of the genuineness of his fourteen 
Epistles, particularly that to the Hebrews, and ascertained 
the times in which they were written. ‘Through the whole 
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were interspersed many curious remarks; and the two con- 
cluding chapters were employed in showing, that the Epistle 
inscribed to the Ephesians was actually addressed to them, 
and that the churches of Colosse and Laedicea were planted 
by St. Paul. In the third volume the seven Catholic Epis- 
tles, and the Revelation of St. John, were considered, and 
histories given of St. James, St. Peter, and St. Jude. The 
order of the books of the New Testament is examined, and 
proofs afforded that they were early known, read, and made 
use of by christians. In conclusion, it is shown, that there is 
no reason to believe that any of the sacred books of the New 
Testament have been lost. 

It would not be easy to say too much in praise of the Sup- 
plement to the Credibility. The several questions discussed 
in this work are determined in consequence of a depth of in- 
vestigation, and an accuracy of judgment, which are highly 
worthy of admiration. It is remarkable, that in various points 
the opinions of our author are very different from those which 
his former colleague, Dr. Benson, maintained, in his History 
of the Acts of the Apostles, the prefaces to his Paraphrases, 
and the dissertations annexed to them. ‘True criticism, we 
believe, will usually decide in favour of Dr. Lardner. 

I cannot avoid strongly recommending the Supplement to 
the Credibility to the attention of all young divines. Indeed, 
I think that it ought to be read by every theological student 
before he quits the university or academy in which he is edu- 
cated. There are three other works which will be found of 
eminent advantage to those who are intended for, or begin- 
ning to engage in, the christian ministry. These are Butler’s 
Analogy, Bishop Law’s Considerations on the Theory of Re- 
ligion, and Dr. Taylor’s Key to the Apostolical Writings, 
prefixed to his paraphrase on the epistle to the Romans. 
‘Without agreeing with every circumstance advanced in these 
works, it may be said of them, with the greatest truth, that 
they tend to open and enlarge the mind; that they give im- 
portant views of the evidence, nature, and design of revela- 
tion; and that they display a vein of reasoning and inquiry 
which may be extended to other objects besides those imme- 
diately considered in the books themselves. 

It must not be forgotten, that the Supplement to the Credi- 
bility has a place in the excellent collection of treatises in 
divinity, which has lately been published by Dr. Watson, 
bishop of Landaff. For a collection which cannot fail of 
being eminently conducive to the instruction and improve- 
ment of younger clergymen, and for the noble, manly, and 
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truly evangelical preface by which it is preceded, this great 
prelate is entitled to the gratitude of the christian world. 

May I not be permitted to add, that there is another 
collection which is still wanted: and that is, of curious and 
valuable small tracts, relative to the evidences of our holy 
religion, or to scriptural difficulties, which by length of time, 
and in consequence of having been separately printed, are 
almost sunk into oblivion, or, if remembered, can scarcely at 
any rate be procured ? The recovery of such pieces, and the 
communication of them to the public, in a few volumes, and 
at a reasonable price, would be an acceptable, as well as an 
useful service to men of inquiry and literature. 

The Supplement to the Credibility of the Gospel History 
completed one grand part of Dr. Lardner’s design, which was, 
to produce, at large, the testimonies of christian writers to the 
books of the New Testament. What he had already execut- 
ed had employed him thirty-three years ; and it was contrary 
to his expectation that his life was spared to the accomplish- 
ment of so much of the eminently important scheme which he 
had in view. Providence, however, preserved him for still 
further usefulness. ‘There was one part of his plan which he 
never carried into effect. It was his intention to allege the 
testimonies of christian writers, not only to the books, but 
also to the principal facts of the New Testament, such as the 
birth, miracles, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 
mission of the Apostles, and the miracles wrought by them: 
to which were to be added such considerations as might give 
weight to these testimonies, and confirm their truth. This 
our author designed to be the second book of the second part 
of the Credibility, and he supposed that it might be comprised 
in a single octavo volume ; on which account it is rather the 
more surprising that it was not completed. Perhaps, upon 
reflection, he might judge, that almost every thing which he 
wished to say in this respect, would be found in the volumes 
already published. 

This year, (1757,) Dr. Lardner, in conjunction with the 
Rev. Mr. Caleb Fleming, revised for publication, and intro- 
duced with a preface, a posthumous tract of Mr. Thomas 
Moore, entitled, ‘An Enquiry into the Nature of our Saviour’s 
Agony in the Garden.’ Mr. Moore was a woollen-draper, in 
Holy well-street, near the Strand, a thinking man, and stu- 
dious in the scriptures. The design of his pamphlet was, to 
account for our Lord’s agony, from the series of events which 
befell him during the latter part of his ministry, without sup- 
posing it to have been the result of any preternatural inflictions. 
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In the year 1758 appeared two productions from the pen 
of our author. The first was, ‘ The Case of the Demoniacs, 
mentioned in the New Testament ; being four discourses upon 
Mark v. 19, with an Appendix for the further illustration of 
the subject.’ Dr. Lardner, in this work, maintains the hypo- 
thesis which was supported by Mr. Joseph Mede in the last 
century, by Dr. Sykes and others in the present, and still 
more recently, in a very elaborate manner, by the late Rev. 
Hugh Farmer. This scheme, which supposes the demoniacs 
to have been only diseased or lunatic persons, and not actually 
possessed by evil spirits, seems to gain ground: and will pro- 
bably be found to be most agreeable, not only to the principles 
of sound philosophy, but to the genuine language of antiquity 
and scripture, when rightly understood. The Treatise on the 
Demoniacs having been considered by our author as an Ap- 
pendix to the first part of his Credibility, relative to the facts 
occasionally mentioned in the New Testament, is subjoined 
to that work in the present edition. 

The other publication of Dr. Lardner’s this year, was a 
short one, without his name, the title of which was, ‘ A Let- 
ter to Jonas Hanway Esq.; in which some reasons are 
assigned, why houses for the reception of penitent women, 
who have been disorderly in their lives, ought not to be called 
Magdalen Houses.’ Mary Magdalen, as our author shows, 
was not the sinner who is recorded in the seventh chapter of 
St. Luke, but a woman of distinction and excellent character, 
who for a while laboured under some bodily indisposition, 
which our Lord miraculously healed. To call, therefore, a 
hospital for repenting prostitutes a Magdalen House, was, 
he thought, a great abuse of the name of a truly honourable 
and valuable woman. If Mary’s shame had been manifest, 
and upon record, she could not have been worse stigmatized. 
Such was the delicacy of Dr. Lardner’s mind, that, indepen- 
dently of the case of Mary Magdalen, he disliked the use of 
the word “ prostitutes,” in the title of a place of reception 
for females who had been of bad characters. Speaking of 
a proper inscription, he says,‘ I shall propose one, which 
‘is very plain: A Charity House for Penitent Women: 
‘ which, I think, sufficiently indicates their fault ; and yet is, 
‘at the same time, expressive of tenderness, by avoiding a 
‘word of offensive sound and meaning, denoting the lowest 
‘disgrace that human nature can fall into, and which few 
‘modest men and women can think of without pain and un- 
‘easiness. Or, if that title is not reckoned. distinct and 
‘ particular enough, with a small alteration it may be made, 
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‘ for Penitent Harlots.’' The letter to Mr. Hanway produc- 
ed no effect ; and perhaps it came too late. Besides, though 
the highest regard ought ever to be paid to the memory of 
that gentleman as a most excellent and. philanthropic citizen, 
he was not, I believe, easily disengaged from what he had 
once adopted. 

In 1759, Dr. Lardner published, but without his name, ‘A 
Letter written in the year 1730, concerning the question, 
Whether the Logos supplied the place of a human soul in the 
person of Jesus Christ.’ To this letter, which I have men- 
tioned before, and which is supposed to have been originally 
addressed to Lord Barrington, were now added, ‘ two Post- 
scripts : the first containing an explication of those words, the 
Spirit, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, as used in the 
Scriptures: the second, containing remarks upon the third 
part of the late bishop of Clogher’s Vindication of the Histo- 
ries of the Old and New Testament.’ In this treatise our 
author opposes the Arian hypothesis, to which he acknow- 
ledges that he had once, for a while, been much inclined, but 
which he now entirely disliked, thinking it to be all amazing 
throughout, and irreconcileable to reason. 'The point which 
he labours to prove is, that Jesus is a man appointed, anointed, 
beloved, honoured, and exalted by God above all other beings. 
It is observable, that Dr. Lardner did not derive his opinions 
upon this subject from the study of the Socinian authors. 
‘I have not,’ says he, ‘ been greatly conversant with the writ- 
‘ers of that denomination. I have never read Crellius de 
‘ uno Deo Patre ; though I believe it to be a very good book. 
‘ There is also, in our language, a collection of Unitarian 
‘ Tracts, in two or three quartos. But I am not acquainted 
‘with it, nor can I remember that I ever looked into it. I 
‘have formed my sentiments upon the scriptures, and by 
‘ reading such commentators, chiefly, as are in the best repute. 
‘I may add, that the reading of the ancient writers of the 
‘church has been of use to confirm me, and to assist in 
‘ clearing up difficulties. In the preface, our author de- 
clares, that though he is not without a just concern for such 
things as appear to him to be of importance, he hopes the 
whole is written in the way of reason and argument, with 
meekness and candour, without acrimony and abuse. The 
truth of this declaration will not be denied by those who dis- 
agree the most with Dr. Lardner ; and surely it is not saying 
too much to add, that he has displayed great knowledge of 
the Scripture, and of scriptural phraseology. His intimate 

f Vol. x. p. 248. 8 Ibid, p. 77, 78, 104, 105. 
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friend Mr. Hallet did not adopt his opinion; and several 
letters were exchanged between them on the subject. Their 
different views with regard to what they apprehended to be 
divine truth, did not, however, produce the least diminution 
in their mutual affection. One of Mr. Hallet’s letters was 
concluded in terms which reflect honour on his character. 
‘The consideration of these matters,’ says he, ‘ is so far from 
‘ lessening my friendship and regard for you, that I reverence 
‘ and esteem you more than ever; and you shall never find me 
‘say one word inconsistent with the highest respect and 
‘ friendship.—May God long preserve your usefulness !’" 

I do not recollect that the letter on the Logos made any 
great impression at the time of its first publication. The 
sentiments advanced in it were then confined to a few persons ; 
and others were not readily disposed to embrace them. It is 
not necessary to inform my readers, that a period of less 
than thirty years has produced a surprising alteration in this 
respect. The fact is equally allowed by those who rejoice in, 
and by those who deplore, the progress of Socinianism. 
What are the doctrines of the New Testament, with regard 
to the person and pre-existence of Christ, is the grand con- 
troversy of the day; a controversy that is warmly agitated, 
and which is not likely to be soon brought to a conclusion. 
Were I to indulge to the observations which arise to my mind 
on this occasion, I should be led into a digression incompa- 
tible with my present undertaking. If Providence should 
spare my life, it is my wish, when certain pressing engage- 
ments are discharged, to impart to the public a few candid 
reflections on some late, and indeed still subsisting theological 
disputes. I cannot, however, dismiss the subject, without 
remarking the coincidence of opinion which sometimes takes 
place between persons extremely different in their religious 
professions and connections. The celebrated Father le Cou- 
rayer, author of the Dissertation on the Validity of English 
Ordinations, continued to the end of his life in the communion 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Nevertheless, in the decla- 
ration of his last sentiments on the doctrines of religion, 
recently published, he has delivered such views of things 
respecting the Trinity, as Dr. Lardner himself must have 
highly approved. ‘The passage is so striking, and breathes so 
liberal a spirit, that I shall insert it below. ' 


h Memoirs, ubi supra, p. 113. 

i The doctrine of the unity of Ged, so true, and so evident, has served for a 
pretext to many, to try to inspire aversion at Christianity, as if it affected this 
truth by its doctrines of the Trinity, and the Incarnation. The writings of 
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A second volume of Sermons, on yarious subjects, was 
published by our author in 1760. The discourses in this 


some of the fathers, and the wretched philosophy of the schools, may, in fact, 
have given ground to some people to draw such a consequence: but there is 
nothing in the gospel which does not tend, on the contrary, to confirm us 
more and more in the knowledge and worship of one God; and nothing is 
less opposite to this truth than the doctrines which are thought to destroy it 
effectually. f 

Of all the modes of explaining the doctrine of the Trinity, I know of none 
more contrary to the true doctrine of christianity, than that which supposes in 
the Deity an existence of three substances distinct, however collateral, however 
subordinate. It is, in my apprehension, to re-establish Polytheism, under the 
pretext of explaining a mystery. The unity of God is the foundation of the 
gospel; and every thing that may in any way affect this truth is dangerous. 
As Jesus Christ and his apostles have laboured, on the one hand, to reclaim the 
gentiles from the belief and from the worship of many gods, and have supposed, 
on the other hand, that the Jews thought soundly in the article of Deity, in 
which they never distinguished different substances ; it seems to me a departure 
from the simplicity of the gospel, and a voluntary inclination to corrupt the 
idea of a clear truth, by singular explications, which it becomes necessary to 
abuse at least, in order to combat. 

I believe, therefore, that there is but only one God ; that his Spirit is not a 
substance distinct from him ; and that Jesus Christ, to whom divinity was very 
intimately united, is his Son in virtue of that union. This is all the Trinity 
that I find in the gospel; and I cannot conceive that any other Trinity can 
accord with the Unity of God. I know that many ancient writers have had 
recourse to the multiplication of substances, to give us an idea of this mystery ; 
and others have imagined other systems, more philosophical than evangelical, 
that have less served to clear up this matter than to obscure it. But I distin- 
guish these systems from that of the gospel: and, inasmuch as I find this last 
worthy of respect, it therefore appears to me little essential to adopt notions 
which often have much obscurity, and sometimes are even involved in con- 
tradiction. 

The Incarnation has nothing any more contrary to the doctrine of the Unity 
of God, than the Trinity. Accordingly, it is extremely remarkable, that nei- 
ther Jesus Christ nor his apostles have ever represented to us these mysteries as 
including incomprehensible things, and which it was impossible to reconcile 
to reason. God, willing to draw men from their errors and to purify them 
from their sins, filled Jesus Christ with his wisdom, invested him with his 
power, communicated to him his authority, and gave him his spirit,* not by 
measure, as to the prophets, but united himself so intimately with him, that 
Jesus Christ appeared in the form of God; that he was made Lord and 
Christ ;* Prince and Saviour;‘ that he was filled with wisdom and with 
grace ;° that all the fulness of the godhead resided corporeally in him;‘ and 
that he received the glory, the honour, the virtue, the strength, and the bless- 
ing, of his Father; ® who, by the participation which he gave him of his power 
and authority, made him enter, at the same time, into a participation of his 
glory, in such a manner, that he who honours the Son, honours the Father 
who sent him." Thus God, referring always every thing to himself, and not 
terminating in Jesus Christ, who is no otherwise regarded than as the organ 
and the instrument of the mercy of his Father, isalways God alone, who is the 
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volume, though always applied to practical purposes, are 
more curious and critical than those which he gave to the 


object of our adorations ; and there is nothing that shocks us in conceiving, 
that he can communicate himself to a man as fully, and as intimately, as he 
judges it necessary for his own glory, and for the salvation of mankind. 

This is the explication of that intimate union of divinity with humanity in 
Jesus Christ, which, perfectly simple as it is, has so much divided all Christen- 
dom. From a willingness to find, in this intimate union of divinity with 
humanity in Jesus Christ, all that we experience in the union of the body with 
the soul, we have been thrown into embarrassments and contradictions, which 
it is impossible either to explain or to conciliate. We talk of hypostasies, of 
personalities, of idioms, and of every thing that a dark philosophy could 
imagine, to render things credible, of which it was unable to give us any notion. 
Some have made a ridiculous mixture of the divinity with the humanity. 
Others, in discriminating too nicely the difference, have seemed to place Jesus 
Christ only in the rank of ordinary prophets. Hence the Nestorianism, the 
Eutycheism, the Apollinarism, and the Monothelisme, which have excited such 
fatal schisms in the church, and which have perhaps as much favoured the 
progress of Mahometanism in the east, as the ignorance of these nations, and 
the victorious arms of the Saracens. 

To avoid these excesses, we must abide in the simplicity of the gospel, and 
content ourselves with acknowledging, that God, to bring the world back to his 
knowledge and to his worship, gave birth to Jesus Christ in a miraculous man- 
ner, and united himself to him in a way the most close and intimate, so that 
it might be said, that Jesus Christ was in God,‘ and God in him; that all 
that appertained to the Father* was in the disposition of the Son, by the com- 
munication which the Father had given him of his power; that he had resign- 
ed all judgment to him ;' that, as the Father could raise the dead to life, the 
Son could do so also;™ that the doctrine of Jesus Christ was not his own, but 
that of his Father who sent him ;” that he was only the same thing with him;° 
that it was the Father who abode in him, and who did all his works ;? in one 
word, that he was the Son of God,‘ because, that God, on sending him into 
the world, had sanctified him to such a degree, that he who saw him,'saw his 
Father, and that he who believed in him, believed also in God. 

When one has once acknowledged the truth and the holiness of the gospel, 
all this doctrine concerning the person of Jesus Christ appears to me so simple, 
that I cannot conceive how it was possible to corrupt it by so many explica- 
tions, which are good for nothing but to make christianity appear less reason- 
able, and full of contradictions. In consequence of a continual desire to find 
new mysteries, an infinitude of imaginations have been consecrated ; and it is 
still more lamentable that these imaginations are become a part of religion, by 
the authority of some, and by the acquiescence of others; so that a man 
passes for an unbeliever, or an irreligious person, if he does not subscribe to the 
predominant system, and if he happen to have too much understanding to 
submit to received prejudices, ortoo much fortitude to be overawed by violence. 

It is not so much the person of Jesus Christ as his doctrine, that is the object 
of the christian religion ; and though we ought to honour the Son as we ho- 
nour the Father, because he had his mission, and was clothed with his autho- 
rity, it is, however, to God only that Jesus Christ reclaims our attention; and 
he assumes no other consequence to recommend himself to the Jews, than as 
having been sanctified by his Father, to come and announce his doctrine, and 
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world ten years before. Several important circumstances, 
relative to the history of our Saviour, and the doctrines of the 
gospel, are considered and explained ; and it would not be 
easy to find in the same compass, a greater treasure of chris- 
tian knowledge. This year a second edition was demanded 
of the eleventh volume of the Credibility, and of the two first 
volumes of the Supplement. The fifth volume had been re- 
printed in 1756, and the fourth and sixth in 1758. _ 
Deeply engaged as Dr. Lardner was, in preparing his own 
works for the press, he could not resist the solicitations which 
were made to him to revise occasionally the productions of 
other persons. About this time, at the request of his friend, 
Mr. Caleb Fleming, he corrected the manuscript of ‘A Cri- 
ticism upon modern notions of Sacrifices ; being an examina- 
tion of Dr. Taylor's Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement, 
examined.’ The author of the tract here mentioned, was a 
Dr. Richie, a physician, and a dissenting minister, somewhere 
in the north of England. By the same gentleman was after- 
wards published, in two volumes, quarto, an elaborate work 
concerning the peculiar doctrines of revelation, relating to 
piacular sacrifices, redemption by Christ, and the treatment 
of moral characters by the Deity. It was the production of 
a man who had applied himself diligently to the study of the 
scriptures, and who has taken immense pains to ascertain his 
own views of things; notwithstanding which, it is now little 
known, and still less read. The different fate of books would 
furnish matter for a curious and a copious disquisition. 
Another work, the manuscript of which Dr. Lardner re- 
vised, at the desire of the writer, for whom he had a particular 
esteem, was a Treatise on the true Doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament concerning Jesus Christ. This treatise, which has 
come to a second impression, was the composition of the Rev. 
Mr. Paul Cardale, a dissenting minister at Evesham, in 
Worcestershire. It is introduced by a long discourse on free 
inquiry in matters of religion, and contains a full defence of 
what is called the Secinian scheme. I believe that it has 
been of some considerable influence in drawing over persons 
to the author’s opinion. Mr. Cardale, I remember, is very 
large in endeavouring to show, that the great blessings of the 
gospel do not depend upon the question concerning our Lord’s 
pre-existence ; and that no stress is laid upon it, in the account 
which is given in the New Testament of the benefits we de- 
to instruct us in truths unknown to the Gentiles, and very much altered by the 
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rive from our divine Master. A sentiment which I should 
earnestly wish to be generally impressed is, that the glory of 
our holy religion stands firm on every scheme. Writers are 
apt to express themselves, as if the christian revelation would 
be of little value, unless their particular systems are adopted : 
but this is a kind of language which is extremely injudicious, 
and which ought to be avoided and discouraged. ‘The apostle 
St. Paul, speaking of Jesus Christ, saith: ‘‘ Who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.”* To this account of things every chris- 
tian, of every denomination, gives a most ready and cordial 
assent. But can any man be said to think meanly of the 
evangelical dispensation, or to detract from its excellence and 
dignity, who believes that God is the author of it, that it was 
communicated by Jesus Christ, and that he conveys to us 
knowledge, pardon, holiness, and eternal life? These are 
blessings of unspeakable importance ; blessings which render 
the gospel a pearl of invaluable price: and such it will be 
esteemed by all who assent to its truth and divine authority, 
whatever sentiments they may embrace concerning matters 
of more doubtful disputation. 

In 1761, and 1762, Dr. Lardner condescended to make 
some communications to a periodical work, then carrying on, 
entitled ‘ The Library,’ which consisted entirely of original 
pieces, and was conducted by some of the younger dissenting 
ministers of the city of London. His papers, which were 
four in number, are inserted at the end of the volume of tracts, 
in the present collection.!_ A new edition of the tenth volume 
of the second part of the Credibility came out in 1761, and 
of the twelfth volume in 1762. Not again to resume the sub- 
ject, it may here be mentioned, that the eighth volume was 
reprinted in 1766. 

It was in 1762 that our author published his ‘ Remarks on 
the late Dr. Ward’s Dissertations on several Passages of the 
Sacred Scriptures ; wherein are shown, beside other things, 
that St. John computed the Hours of the Day after the Jew- 
ish Manner; who are the Greeks, John xii; who the Gre- 
cians, Acts vi; the Design of the Apostolic Decree, Acts xv ; 
that there was but one sort of Jewish Proselytes; wherein 
lay the Fault of St. Peter; and how St. Paul may be vindi- 
cated.’ Of these remarks it is sufficient to say, that they 
display Dr. Lardner’s usual skill in whatever relates to the 
critical knowledge of the New Testament. He has particu- 
larly confuted the notion of two kinds of proselytes, which had 
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not only been adopted by Dr. Ward, but which, for some time 
before, had been a favourite opinion with Lord Barrington, 
Dr. Benson, and other writers, so as to lead them into various 
mistakes. A long intimacy had subsisted between Dr. Ward 
and our author; andaccordingly, throughout the whole of his 
remarks, he has treated the memory of his friend with the 
greatest regard and respect. 

Dr. Lardner, in 1764, communicated to the world, without 
his name, some strictures on another eminent New-Testament 
critic, Dr. James Macknight, who had recently published his 
Harmony of the Four Gospels. The arrangement of the cir- 
cumstances relative to our Lord’s resurrection, had for seve- 
ral years engaged the attention of christian writers. Mr. 
Gilbert West had treated the subject very much at large, 
and was supposed to have thrown great light upon it, by 
having recourse to a different interpretation of some of our 
Saviour’s appearances, recorded by the evangelists, from 
what had hitherto been given. A new vein of criticism was 
opened by him, which was pursued by other persons. Dr. 
Macknight, in particular, bestowed extraordinary labour upon 
the matter, in the conclusion of his Harmony. Theefforts of 
his ingenuity and diligence had not the good fortune to satisfy 
Dr. Lardner. It appeared to him, that certain suppositions, 
which had been made by Dr. Macknight, were altogether 
without foundation. He thought proper, therefore, to pub- 
lish, in a letter to the author, Observations upon his Harmony, 
so far as related to the History of our Saviour’s Resurrection. 
It cannot be denied that this tract is a piece of masterly 
criticism. 'The account which is given in it, of the various 
appearances of our Lord after his resurrection, comes recom- 
mended by such a simplicity of truth, as calls for the warmest 
approbation. I have reason to believe, that there were other 
points in which Dr. Lardner did not agree with Dr. Mack- 
night. In matters liable to difficulty, and involved in some 
degree of obscurity, a diversity of sentiments will take place 
between the most upright, able, and serious inquirers after 
truth. 

Amidst these various productions of a smaller nature, Dr. 
Lardner continued the prosecution of his grand object. Ac- 
cordingly, soon after the publication of his Observations on 
Dr. Macknight’s Harmony, and in the same year, he gave to 
the world, in quarto, the first volume of ‘ A large Collection 
of ancient Jewish and Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of 
the Christian Religion.’ This volume contained the Jewish 
testimonies, and the testimonies of heathen authors of the first 
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century. In the preface, Dr. Lardner has given an account 
of those who had gone before him in the same design; from 
which account it will appear, that the subject, comparatively 
speaking, had hitherto been but imperfectly considered. As 
he was apprehensive that his work might be charged with 
prolixity, he has made an apology for it, which must effectually 
silence every objector. ‘ I am,’ says he, ‘ to be distinct and 
‘ particular. These things have already been slightly touched 
‘upon by many. I propose to enlarge, and set them in a 
‘fuller light. I allege passages of ancient authors at length : 
‘I settle their time: I distinguish their works, and endeavour 
‘ to show the value of their testimonies. I intend likewise to 
‘ allege the judgments of divers learned moderns, who have 
‘ gone before me in this service. All the persecutions of this 
‘ time are a part of my subject, as they were appointed by 
‘ edicts of heathen emperors, and were carried on by heathen 
‘ governors of provinces, and officers under them. I shall 
‘have an opportunity to show the patience and fortitude 
‘ of the primitive christians, and the state of Judaism, gentil- 
‘ism, and christianity in the four first centuries. As most of 
‘ the authors to be quoted by me are men of great distinction 
‘ in the republic of letters, some occasions will offer for criti- 
* cal observations, which cannot be all declined: but nice and 
‘ intricate questions will be carefully avoided, that the whole 
‘ may be upon the level with the capacities of all who are in- 
‘ quisitive, and disposed to read with attention.’ Such is our 
author’s representation of his purposes; and it will be almost 
deemed superfluous to add, that they are executed with the 
greatest accuracy, learning, candour, and judgment. 

The heathen testimonies, considered in the first volume, 
were, the pretended epistle of Abgarus, king of Edessa, to 
Jesus, and the rescript of Jesus to Abgarus; the knowledge 
which the emperor Tiberius had of our Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
a monumental inscription concerning the christians in the 
time of Nero; Pliny the elder ; Tacitus; Martial; Juvenal ; 
and Suetonius. But this volume began with, and was chietly 
employed upon, the Jewish Testimonies: among which the 
famous historian Josephus is the principal object. The third 
chapter, relative to the fulfilment of our Saviour’s predictions 
concerning the destruction of the temple and the city of Jeru- 
salem, and the miseries of the Jewish people, is of peculiar 
importance ; and accordingly it has justly obtained a place in 
Bishop Watson’s collection. It was a necessary part of Dr. 
Lardner’s plan, to examine the celebrated passage with regard 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, which is now found in all the copies 
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of Josephus. This passage therefore, our author has discussed 
with his usual sagacity and diligence ; and he has pronounced 
it to be an interpolation. Dr. Samuel Chandler, who was 
not convinced by what he had advanced upon the subject, 
wrote to him a letter on the occasion, to which he returned a 
short answer. The letter and the reply may be seen in the 
Appendix." Several learned writers among us were dis- 
posed, about this time, to maintain the authenticity of the 
passage in question. Dr. Chapman had done it in his Euse- 
bius. ‘The same cause had been defended by Dr. Nathaniel 
Foster, in a dissertation published at Oxford, in 1749. Nor 
is it without very eminent support in the present day. Mr. 
Bryant has exerted all the efforts in vindication of the passage, 
which ingenuity and literature could supply : he has done every 
thing but producing conviction. I have been favoured with 
a letter from the Rev. Mr. Henley, of Rendlesham, in Suffolk, 
containing a communication from the Abbé de Voisin, and 
some observations by the late Abbé Bullet, relative to the 
testimony of Josephus, which I insert with great pleasure in 
the Appendix.” 

Without taking it upon me to decide concerning the au- 
thenticity of this famous passage, I must be permitted to re- 
mark, that it can never be of any real advantage in a 
controversy with the enemies of our holy religion. Of what 
avail can it be to produce a testimony so doubtful in itself, 
and which some of the ablest advocates for the truth of the 
gospel reject as an interpolation? An infidel must revolt at 
such an argument. It ought, therefore, to be for ever dis- 
carded from any place among the evidences of christianity, 
though it may continue to exercise the ingenuity and critical 
skill of scholars and divines. 

The second volume of the Collection of Jewish and Hea- 
then Testimonies appeared in 1765; containing the heathen 
testimonies of the second century. In the preface to this 
volume, some farther observations were made upon the para- 
graph in the works of Josephus, concerning our blessed 
Saviour. Dr. Foster’s dissertation, and Dr. Chandler’s pri- 
vate letter, furnished the occasion for these additional obser- 
vations ; in which our author strenuously defends his former 
opinion. The persons treated of in this volume are, Pliny 
the younger, and Trajan; Epictetus the stoic philosopher, 
and Arrian; the emperor Adrian; Bruttius Presens ; Phle- 
gon, Thallus, and Dionysius the Areopagite ; the emperor 
Titus Antoninus the pious; the emperor Marcus Antoninus the 
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philosopher; Apuleius; the early adversaries of christianity, 
and particularly Celsus ; Lucian of Samosata; Aristides the 
sophist ; Dion Chrysostom; and Galen. Of the chapters re- 
lative to these persons, the longest and most important are 
those concerning Pliny, Marcus Antoninus, and Celsus. Who- 
ever peruses them, will find in them a noble treasure of curious 
and valuable information. I cannot forbear transcribing a 
short passage, from the article on Pliny and Trajan, which 
beautifully displays the candid mind of Dr. Lardner. The 
evidence before him had obliged him to say some things that 
are unfavourable to Trajan’s character ; after which he adds : 
‘It ought not to be thought by any that I take pleasure in 
‘ detracting from the merit of those who have been distin- 
‘ guished by their high stations, or their eminent abilities, or 
‘ their useful services to mankind of any sort. For, indeed, 
‘ the disadvantageous part of this detail has heen made, and 
‘carried on, not without great reluctance, much diffidence, 
‘ and tenderness ; whilst commendable things have been cheer- 
‘ fully acknowledged. And if we now think, and judge, and 
‘ act better than many in former times, it is owing to our su- 
‘ perior advantages ; such especially as we have received from 
‘the Christian Revelation, by which our minds have been 
‘enlightened and enlarged: for which we ought to be ever 
‘thankful, still thinking modestly of ourselves, and giving 
‘ God the glory of all.’° 

The third volume of the Collection of Testimonies was 
published in 1766, containing an account of the heathen wri- 
ters and writings of the third century, whence arguments may 
be deduced in support of the truth of the christian religion. 
This volume, which extended to the conversion of Constantine 
the Great, abounded, like the two former ones, with much va- 
luable information. The persecutions to which the professors 
of the gospel were exposed, and particularly that under the 
emperor Dioclesian, are here amply considered. A peculiar 
attention is likewise paid to Porphyry, and to his objections 
against the authenticity of the book of Daniel. In the chap- 
ter that relates to Diogenes Laertius, our author has introdu- 
ced a very curious Criticism on the Altar to the Unknown 
God, at Athens, which is mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 

The fourth volume of the Testimonies appeared in 1767. 
In this volume were contained the testimonies of heathen 
writers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries ; to which was 
added, the state of gentilism under christian emperors. 

° See the present edition of Dr. Lardner’s works, Vol. vii. p. 71. 
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Among the persons who here passed in review before Dr. 
Lardner, Julian, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Libanius, are 
particularly distinguished. The accounts of these, and of 
contemporary authors, are very entertaining ; though, as wit- 
nesses in favour of our holy religion, they are not so import- 
ant as Celsus, and other writers of an earlier period. Never- 
theless, they deserve to be collected, and to be put together 
in their proper order. Hence our author had an opportunity 
of displaying the last struggles of expiring gentilism, and of 
relating some attempts to restore it, after it had neen for a 
while exploded with scorn and disdain. He has, likewise, 
introduced to the acquaintance of his readers, not a few men 
of great learning, and fine abilities, who were still tenacious of 
the ancient rites, and fond of all the fables upon which they 
were founded, and by which they had long been upheld and 
encouraged. 

In the copious article concerning Julian, a very important 
point came under Dr. Lardner’s consideration, which was, the 
account of that emperor’s attempt to rebuild the temple at 
Jerusalem, and of the defeat of the attempt, by a divine and 
miraculous interposition. This account has been given not 
only by three contemporary christian writers, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, Chrysostom, and Ambrose, but also by the heathen 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus. It is mentioned, likewise, 
by Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and other ancient 
authors. Accordingly the story has obtained an almost uni- 
versal credit; and scarcely any learned man had dared to 
suggest a doubt concerning it, excepting Basnage, in his 
History of the Jews. It is well known that Bishop War- 
burton wrote a very elaborate treatise in defence of the mira- 
cle; and that this treatise has been esteemed one of his capital 
productions, in point of judgment as wellas of literature. Dr. 
Lardner, however, after the fullest examination, was obliged 
to hesitate upon the subject. His difficulties he has stated 
with his usual simplicity and candour ; and it must be ac- 
knowledged that the considerations proposed by him have 
great weight. Perhaps many who read them will be induced, 
for the future, to lay but little stress upon a narration, which 
has heretofore been so generally admitted. I need not say 
that our author had no intention to weaken the evidences of 
Revelation.. He was influenced by nothing but that sacred 
and impartial regard to truth which he maintained in all his 
inquiries. Some of the reflections which occur in his criti- 
cism will probably here be read with pleasure, as they finely 
display the temper of his mind. ‘ Let not any be offended,’ 
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‘says he, ‘that I hesitate about this point. I think we 
‘ ought not too easily to receive accounts of miraculous inter- 
‘ positions, which are not becoming the Divine Being. There 
‘are many things said of Julian, which all wise and good men 
‘ do not believe.-—The truth of history is not at all affected 
‘by rejecting improbable relations. Nor is the cause of 
‘ christianity at all hurt, by our refusing to assent to some 
‘ things which christian writers have said of Julian. That 
‘he pretended favour for the Jews, and sometimes talked of 
‘ rebuilding their city and their temple, is allowed. But that 
‘he actually attempted it and ordered money for the work out 
‘of the public treasury, when he was setting out upon the 
‘ Persian expedition, and that his attempt was frustrated by 
‘many miraculous interpositions, is not so certain. 'Though 
‘ these things should be contested or denied, it can be of no 
‘bad consequence. Other histories, which are void of the like 
‘ improbabilities, are not affected by it. And the evangelical 
‘ history remains firm and inviolate, having in it all possible 
‘ marks of truth and credibility. 

‘ Finally, to put an end to these critical observations. Ju- 
‘ lian’s favourable regards for the Jewish people, and his in- 
‘ tention (or desire at least) to rebuild the city of Jerusalem, 
‘and the temple there, are manifest, and fully attested by 
‘ contemporary witnesses, and by his own writings. It is as 
‘ manifest, that his design to rebuild Jerusalem and the Jewish 
‘temple, was never accomplished, but was frustrated and de- 
‘feated. Whether it was owing to miraculous interpositions, 
‘or to his expensive preparations for the Persian war, and 
‘ other circumstances of his affairs, and to his death and defeat 
‘in that war; the overruling providence of God ought to be 
‘ acknowledged in the event. And the argument for the truth 
‘of the christian religion, taken from the fulfilment of our 
‘ Saviour’s predictions in the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
‘ the overthrow of the Jewish people by Vespasian and Titus, 
‘ and their continued dispersion, remains in all its force. It 
‘is an argument which I never intended to weaken: itis, I 
‘ think, a demonstrative argument for the truth of the christian 
‘religion; and, as I have often hinted in this work, deserving 
‘ the attentive regard and serious consideration of all mankind.’ P 

The fourth volume of the collection of Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies completed another capital part of our author’s 
original design. It was published ten years after he had 
finished his Credibility ; so. that this grand object, with the 
interruption arising from some smaller productions, occupied 

P Testimonies, Vol. vii. p. 619, 621. 
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him during the space of forty-three years. A reflection pre- 
sents itself on this occasion; which is, that works of great 
consequence are not of speedy execution. Although Dr. 
Lardner led a very retired life; though he entered but little 
into public business ; though he was a stated minister only 
twenty-one years, and that but once a-day; yet we see how 
long a time he was employed, and diligently employed, in ac- 
complishing the end he had in view. Those who are not 
themselves engaged in important and extensive literary under- 
takings, can have but an imperfect conception of the difficulties 
to be surmounted, the disappointments to be incurred, the 
books to be procured and waited for, the dates to be settled, 
the facts to be ascertained, and the various other causes which 
often occasion delays, that must be far more unpleasant to the 
writer than they can possibly be to any reader whatever. 

Though our author's life and pen were so ardently devoted 
to the public good, he never received any thing that could de- 
serve to be regarded as a recompense for his labours. The 
salary he had, whilst he continued to be a preacher, was very 
inconsiderable; and his works were often published by him to 
his loss, instead of his gain. ‘This was particularly the case 
with respect to the latter volumes of the Credibility. At 
length he parted with the copy-right of that performance, 
together with all the remaining printed copies of it, for the 
trifling sum of a hundred and fifty pounds. Such asum was 
by no means an equivalent for the expenses he had incurred ; 
but he consented to the agreement, in the hope that the work 
would be rendered more extensively useful, when it became 
the immediate interest of the booksellers to promote its sale. 4 
From the scarcity of the separate volumes, and the immense 
price to which complete sets of the Credibility have since 
arisen, it is to be presumed that these gentlemen have had no 
reason to repent of their bargain. As to Dr. Lardner, his 
work is with the Lord, and his reward with his God. 

Whilst our author submitted patiently to various disadvan- 
tages, in order to serve the interests of truth and virtue, and 
to maintain the truth of the christian religion, he was not in- 
sensible that he had not met with the support and encourage- 
ment to which he was entitled. He particularly complained 
of the neglect of the rich dissenting laity, in purchasing his 
volumes.' This I remember his having once mentioned to 


4 Memoirs, ubi supra, p. 129. 
* That excellent and munificent citizen, Thomas Hollis, Esq. must be ex- 
empted from this charge. In 1764, Dr.Lardner requested him, by letter, to 
subscribe to his Collection of Heathen and Jewish Testimonies. Upon this 
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me ina letter; in which he took notice, that he had never re- 
ceived any mark of favour from the dissenters ; ‘ not,’ said he, 
‘so much as atrust.’ He here referred to Dr. Daniel Wil- 
liams’s charities and library, the trustees of which consist of 
thirteen ministers and ten lay gentlemen. It was not to the 
honour of that body, that Dr. Lardner was never chosen to be 
one of theirnumber. His deafness, I believe, was considered 
as an objection, but surely without sufficient reason; for no 
person could have been better qualified to give advice on most 
occasions, and especially with reference to books. If I had 
not believed that his nephew, Mr. Nathaniel Neal, was influ- 
enced by a principle of extreme delicacy, I should have 
thought him somewhat to blame in the affair. That gentleman 
was not only a trustee, but agent for the trust, and had a 
great sway in allits concerns. If, therefore, he had intimated, 
that the election of his uncle would be a desirable measure, it 
could scarcely have met with an objection. I should be un- 
willing to suppose that any little bigotries, with regard to Dr. 
Lardner’s theological sentiments, contributed to his being 
neglected. It is certain that no such narrowness of spirit is 
found in the present trustees. 

The last work of our author, that was published during his 
life-time, was the fourth volume of his Testimonies. As, 
however, some posthumous pieces of his have since made 
their appearance, I shall mention them in this place. There 
came out, in 1769, Memoirs of the life and writings of Dr. 
Lardner, to which were annexed, eight sermons upon various 
subjects. The four first of them had by himself been tran- 
scribed for the press. On the fifth and sixth, though not 
fairly transcribed, he had written as follows; ‘ Perused, and, 
‘so far as I am able to perceive, all is right; and 1 humbly 
‘ conceive ought to be published.’ These two discourses are 
on the internal marks of Credibility in the New Testament, 
and are admirably worthy of perusal. They are sermons 
which he had preached in 1723 and 1724, at the Tuesday 
evening lecture, and contain, in some degree, the outlines of 
his great work, and especially of that part of it which relates 


application, Mr. Hollis sent the good man a bank-note of twenty-pounds, 

which the Doctor told to a friend, was the greatest sum he had ever received 

from any of his benefactors. There can be no doubt but that several of the 

wealthy dissenters purchased our author's writings, though this was not done by 

= so generally as might have been expected, and as the merit of the works 
eserved. 


* Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, Esq. Vol. I. p. 253, 
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to the facts occasionally mentioned in the Evangelical and 
Apostolical writings. 

In 1776 was published a short letter, which our author had 
sent in 1762, to Mr. Caleb Fleming, upon the Personality of 
the Spirit. It was printed at the end of Mr. Cardale’s En- 
quiry whether we have any Scripture Warrant for a direct 
address either to the Son or to the Holy Ghost. 

It was a part of Dr. Lardner’s original design, with regard 
to the Credibility of the Gospel History, to give an account 
of the heretics of the two first centuries. ‘To this arrange- 
ment, therefore, of his collections upon this subject he applied 
himself, after he had finished his Heathen and Jewish Testi- 
monies ; but he did not live to complete his intentions. Some 
parts, indeed, of the work were fitted for the press, having 
received his last corrections ; whilst in other parts only a few 
hints were written. It was doubted, for a time, whether the 
progress he had made in his undertaking was sufficient for it 
to be laid before the public. However, upon mature delibera- 
tion, his papers were put into the hands of the Rev. Mr. 
Hogg, a worthy, learned, and judicious dissenting minister 
at Exeter, who, in the additions which he made to Dr. Lard- 
ner’s materials, did not introduce a relation of any person, 
excepting where the Doctor himself had drawn up a part of 
it, or had left some hints or references. In consequence of 
Mr. Hogg’s revisal and assistance, there appeared, in 1780, 
in one volume, quarto, ‘ The History of the Heretics 
‘of the two first centuries after Christ: containmg an 
‘account of their time, opinions, and testimonies to the 
‘books of the New Testament. To which are prefixed, ge- 
‘neral observations concerning Heretics. Though this 
volume is not, upon the whole, so valuable and important 
as some of the former ones, it is possessed, nevertheless, of 
very considerable merit. It recites the testimonies of here- 
tics, rectifies a variety of mistakes concerning them, and 
refutes many groundless charges to which they were exposed, 
from the ignorance, false zeal, and bigotry of their adversaries. 

The last posthumous publication written by Dr. Lardner 
appeared in 1784. It is entitled, ‘Two Schemes of a Trinity 
considered, and the Divine Unity asserted.’ This work 
consists of four discourses upon Philippians ii. 5to 11. The 
first represents the commonly received opinion of the Trinity, 
the second describes the Arian scheme: the third treats on 
the Nazarean doctrine ; and the fourth explains the text ac- 
cording to that doctrine. Our author had himself transcribed 
these sermons for the press, with particular directions designed 
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for the printer. The manuscript having come into the pos- 
session of Mr. Wiche, a very respectable dissenting minister, 
of the Baptist persuasion, at Maidstone in Kent, he gave it 
to the public. Even those who are far from agreeing in 
sentiment with Dr. Lardner, have applauded the candour, the 
simplicity, and the love of truth, which these discourses evi- 
dently discover. Indeed, they are chiefly estimable for the 
temper and spirit with which they are composed. It was not 
to be expected that they could contain much new matter, 
on points which, of late years, have been so frequently and 
copiously discussed. 

Providence spared the life of Dr. Lardner to a long term; 
and, his hearing excepted, he retained, to the last, the use of 
his faculties, in a remarkably perfect degree. At length, in 
the summer of 1768, he was seized with a decline, which car- 
ried him off in a few weeks, at Hawkhurst, the place of his 
nativity, and where he had a small paternal estate. He had 
been removed thither, in the hope that he might recruit his 
strength by a change of air, and relaxation from study. The 
day of his decease was the twenty-fourth of July, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. His remains were conveyed to town, 
and deposited in Tindal’s burying-ground, commonly called 
Bunhill Fields. At his particular request, no sermon was 
preached on occasion of his death.‘ 'Thus did his modesty 
and humility accompany him to the last moment of his earthly 
existence. Some time after his decease, a stone was erected 
to his memory, with an English inscription. 

In looking back upon the life and character of Dr. Lard- 
ner, and comparing them with those of other men, we shall 
find few names that are more truly entitled to be remembered 
with veneration and applause. The sincerity of his piety has 
been ‘seen in a variety of circumstances, which I have had 
occasion to mention. Indeed, a regard to God appears to 
have been ever the governing principle of his actions. His 
piety, too, was of the most rational kind, being founded on 
just and enlarged views concerning the nature of religion. 
What his ideas were in this respect will be found in many 
parts of his writings, and may he discerned in two extracts 
from letters of his to Lord Barrington, which are inserted 
below. t 

; § Memoirs, ubi supra, p. 136. 

' The Extracts are as follows: | 

« Thave ever had a good deal of curiosity, which, I apprehend, usually accom- 
panies a love of truth. But I have learnt a necessity of restraining, or at least 


of regulating and governing that curiosity. The capacities of men are limited, 
and even small in comparison of the whole compass of things. The most 
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Correspondent to our author’s piety was his love of truth, 
as is manifest from the whole of his works. No one seems 


important matters ought to be preferred. A few certain principles are better 
than a great many, if only obscure and uncertain. When evidence is not full 
and clear, it is best to suspend and doubt. Religion is the concern of all men ; 
it ought therefore to be clear and plain. And obscure religion is of little or no 
value: indeed, it seems to be one of the greatest absurdities that can be con- 
ceived. If God make arevelation, intended for the general benefit of mankind, 
one would expect it should be clear. We find in the Old-Testament predic- 
tions of a dispensation, under which men should not need to teach one another, 
saying, “ Know the Lord: for all should know him, from the least to the 
greatest.” I have a strong persuasion that the gospel was plain at first. It is 
contained in the four gospels and Acts, which are plain books. If Christianity 
is not plain now, I apprehend it must be our own fault, some way or other. 
A doctrine that contains plain directions of duty, and plain promises of a re- 
ward, sufficient to encourage to duty in all circumstances, to strengthen against 
temptations, to give comfort under afflictions, to calm the affections, and can 
be easily proved to be certain, is indeed an excellent doctrine. This is true 
religion. This is a pearl of great price, a treasure indeed, for which a man 
may reasonably part with all that he has to buy it. I say, easily proved to 
be certain. But it requires a sincere and honest disposition. Such a mind, 
with good instruction, will learn more in a few hours, than the prejudiced and 
selfish in an age. Indeed, such as these can never receive the truth, unless 
mixed with other matters that subvert it. 

«¢ T amthe more discouraged in the pursuit of speculations in matters of reli- 
gion, because I observe our blessed Saviour (who knew all things) and _ his 
apostles enter not into many particulars of the future life, and deliver no ab- 
stract notions about any thing, nor say any thing whatever to gratify mere 
curiosity, but only matters of the utmost consequence to the happiness of men. 
I have also observed, that the obscure and difficult principles of the philoso- 
phers, the great variety of opinions they had, and the uncertainty of them, 
were great defects in their philosophy, and objections against it. And I have 
been nota little concerned to see the state of christianity among us resemble 
so much the state philosophy was in at the time the christian religion first ap- 
peared in the world. There is still the more reason for those who sincerely 
desire the interest of religion, to keep to plain, certain truths, if possible; because 
of the prodigious, the almost universal indolence of mankind, who continually 
catch at every thing, that may countenance their neglect of inquiry and exa-. 
mination ; who seek nothing but this world, how they and their families may 
enjoy ease, riches, and grandeur. For all which reasons, it may be best not 
to advance any obscure and uncertain matters in religion ; or, if for some spe- 
cial reasons they are advanced, that they be proposed as uncertain and doubtful, 
and that little stress be laid upon them.” 

In a subsequent letter, he thus writes : 

“ A principal occasion of my writing as I did about curiosity, was, (as far 
as I remember,) the subject-matter of debate or inquiry, the future reward of 
good men. I apprehend some ill consequences from too nice and curious in- 
quiries about that, since God has not plainly revealed to us, as I supposed, the 
place of that happiness. But whatever I said about curiosity, I never intended 
to discourage a diligent and careful search after truth, There is scarce any 
thing more disagreeable and offensive to me, than the common indolence of 
mankind about religion, and truth in general. © And therefore another reason 
why I spake against needless inquiries, was, because 1 feared that the render- 
ing religion abstruse and difficult, and multiplying questions in divinity, 
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ever to have preserved a greater impartiality in his inquiries, 
or to have been more free from any undue bias. He followed 
truth wherever it led him ; and for the attainment of truth he 
was admirably qualified, both by the turn of his disposition 
and his understanding. With a mind so calm and unprejudic- 
ed, with a judgment so clear and distinct, he could scarcely 
fail of forming right apprehensions concerning most of the 
subjects which the course of his studies enabled him to inves- 
tigate. 

The candour and moderation with which Dr. Lardner 
maintained his own sentiments, constituted a prominent fea- 
ture in his character. Those he differed from in opinion, he 
always treated with gentleness and respect ; and in the con- 
troversies he carries on with them, there is no severity of 
censure, no harshness of language. This circumstance is the 
more worthy to be mentioned and applauded, as it is so 
different from what we often meet with in the present day. 
Many of our writers seem to be reverting to that abuse of 
each other, which was common among scholars some time after 
the revival of literature. They are not satisfied without cast- 
ing illiberal reflections on the persons of the men whose tenets 
they oppose, and arraigning the motives of their conduct. 
What renders this disposition the more ridiculous is, that it 
is frequently exerted on the most trivial occasions. Appre- 
hended mistakes in philology, or diversities of judgment in 
matters of mere taste, are treated with as great a bitterness as 
if they were crimes of the deepest dye. How much more 
beautiful, and more worthy of imitation, was the manner of 
conducting disputable questions which was pursued by Dr. 
Lardner! Such a method will be found, in the end, more 
favourable to the diffusion of truth, and more conducive to a 
lasting reputation. Circumstances, indeed, may arise, in 
which a sharpness of chastisement may appear to be justifi- 
able. Uncommon insolence and uncommon bigotry may 
deserve to be strongly exposed: and yet, even here, a manly 
neglect and contempt of unmerited censure may be the most 
honourable and the most useful mode of behaviour. 

Benevolence, as well as piety, entered deeply into Dr. 
Lardner’s character. Though his retired life prevented him 
from taking a very active part in public designs, he was ready 
to promote every good work. ‘To persons in distress he was 


(especially in those things which are of importance,) might be improved by 
mankind, asa pretence to countenance their lazy and indolent disposition. * 


* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Lardner, p. 130—134. 
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ever willing to contribute, to the highest degree which his 
fortune would admit. On some occasions he exerted himself 
with great vigour and success. When a gentleman came to’ 
London, in 1756, to solicit contributions towards building a - 
church for the protestants of Thorn in Poland, our author 
was particularly serviceable to him, both by his advice and 
recommendation. He, ina great measure, took upon himself 
the management of the affair ; on which account he afterwards — 
received the thanks of the president and fellows of the college ; 
of Thorn, in an elegant Latin letter. Near the time of his de- 
cease, he was engaged in assisting and recommending the 
Rev. Mr. Finman, minister of the reformed congregation at 
Rutzow, in the dutchy of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, who had 
come over to England for a like purpose. Upon: this ocea- 
sion, a letter was written to Dr. Lardner, by Dr. Secker, 
archbishop of Canterbury, which was the conclusion of a very 
long correspondence between two eminent persons, who were 
now each of them on the verge of dissolution." As this letter 
displays the archbishop’s state of mind at that time, and the 
continuance of his regard for our author, it will be inserted 
below. ¥ 

In his private deportment, Dr. Lardner was very amiable. 
His manners were polite, gentle, and. obliging ; and he was 
attentive, in every respect, to the laws of decorum. It has 
been justly remarked, that he ‘ seemed carefully to observe 
the rules laid down in his Counsels of Prudence.” Perhaps 
it may not be disagreeable to my readers, to be informed of 
the mode in which he carried on conversation. Paper, pens, 
and ink, being immediately brought in when visitors came to 
his house, they wrote down such intelligence as they had to 
communicate, or the observations and questions which they 

« Memoirs, ubi supra, p. 127, 128. 

v ¢ Good Dr. Lardner, 

«I would have seen Mr. Finman, and answered your first letter, if I had been 
‘able. Butit hath pleased God to aftlict me, for many months past, with so con- 
‘ stant, and so severe a pain in one of my hips, that | am almost incapable of 
‘any attention to any thingelse. Become quite useless, and nearly worn out, 
«1 beg you will pray God to give me patience, and such degree of ease as 
‘he shall think fit: and can only add, that as I hope my spirit is truly chris- 
‘ tian towards all who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, so I am, with particular 
‘esteem and thankfulness for the whole of your obliging behaviour to me 
‘ through life, 

‘ Your faithful friend and servant, 

‘ Lambeth, July 13th, 1768. ‘THomas Cant.’ * 


* Memoirs, ubi supra, p. 128, 129. 
¥ Memoirs, p. 130. 
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wished to propose. 'To these, as they were severally written, 
he replied with great cheerfulness, and in a way that was both 
instructive and entertaining. As the paper contained the un- 
connected answers and remarks of the different guests, upon 
different subjects, it formed what would have appeared to a 
stranger to be a very heterogeneous mixture. It was, how- 
ever, carefully preserved by the Doctor, to be perused by him 
when his visitors were gone; and the perusal of it often led 
him to objects of farther consideration and inquiry. 

Our author was not one of those scholars who are unac- 
quainted with mankind. He had seen much of life during 
his residence with Lady Treby; he was continually visited by 
persons of various professions and countries ; and he possess- 
ed that sagacity of observation, which is the principal requisite 
towards obtaining a knowledge of the world. Nor is it un- 
common for eminent men, who live in retirement, to have some 
people near them, who are fond of conveying to them every 
kind of information which it is in their power to collect. 
Whether such information may not occasionally derive a 
tincture from the mistakes and prejudices of the communica- 
tors, I stay not to examine. 

On the learning of Dr. Lardner it is not necessary to 
enlarge, since his character in this respect is known toall the 
world. With regard to that species of literature which was 
cultivated by him, he was accurate and profound in the great- 
est degree. Some branches of knowledge there were to 
which he did not apply his attention; for who is adequate to 
every object? But -as a divine, and especially with relation 
to his acquaintance with the New Testament, and with chris- 
tian antiquity, perhaps he never had his equal. 'The works of 
our author being thus valuable, and relating to objects of the 
highest importance, it is not surprising that they should be 
held in great esteem, not only at home, but abroad. I have 
already mentioned, that the first part of the Credibility was 
translated into Low Dutch by the Rev. Mr. Cornelius Wes- 
terbaen of Utrecht, and into Latin by the Rev. Mr. John 
Christopher Wolff of Hamburgh. A German translation of 
it appeared at Berlin and at Leipsic, in 1750, by the Rev. 
Mr. David Bruhn of Memel in Prussia, and Mr. John David 
Heilman ; and it was accompanied with a large preface, by 
the Rey. Professor Seigmund Jacob Baumgarten. The 
second part of the Credibility was likewise translated both in 
Holland and in Germany. In 1751, the German translation 
of the fourth volume was printed, and the whole design may 
probably have since been me The Vindication of 
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the three Miracles was also translated into German, by the 
Rev. Mr. Meyenberg, and published at Zell, in 1750, together 
with a preface, written by the Rev. Dr. Plesken. A trans- 
lation of the Discourses on the Circumstances of the Jewish 
People, appeared at Halle, in 1754; and of the Treatise of 
the ae at Bremen, in 1760.* ‘ 

The literary connections of Dr. Lardner were extensive ; 
and he was particularly on a very friendly footing with his 
learned contemporaries among the dissenters. — This has 
already been sufficiently apparent in the notice which, in the 
course of the present narrative, there has been occasion to 
take of Lord Barrington, Dr. Hunt, Mr. Tomkins, Mr. Hal- 
let, Dr. Ward, Dr. Benson, Dr. Chandler, and Dr. Doddridge. 
Our author had a high regard and esteem for Mr. Mole, and 
they freely communicated to each other their opinions and 
remarks on subjects of religion and literature. — He corres- 
ponded with Mr. Breckell of Liverpool, the writer of some 
valuable tracts on points of biblical criticism. In the latter 
part of his life, Dr. Lardner’s greatest personal intimacy was 
with Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Caleb Fleming. This gentleman 
lived within a few doors of him, and there was a perfect con- 
formity betwixt them with respect to their theological senti- 
ments. Residing so near to each other, for between twenty 
and thirty years, their intimacy grew up to the most unreserved 
confidence. My friend Dr. Towers has favoured me with the 
perusal of a series of letters, written to Dr. Fleming by Dr. 
Lardner, in which he freely disclosed his thoughts concerning 
men and things. Dr. Fleming was a man of great integrity, 
and of an acute and vigorous understanding, but in regard to 
learning, not by any means to be named with his friend. He 
was for a time minister to a small congregation at Bartholo- 
mew Close, after which he succeeded the celebrated Dr. 
James Forster at Pinner’s Hall. Few people have written 
a greater number of pamphlets, some of which being published 
without his name, were but little noticed by the world. 
Others of his tracts were better received, and several of them 
are curious and valuable. There are instances in which he 
was singular, not to say whimsical, in his positions. His 
writings might have been more generally acceptable and use- 
ful, if they had been free from a certain quaintness and obscu-’ 
rity of style. Aiming at originality and strength of expression, 
he often lost perspicuity, and never attained to elegance. He 
was a determined enemy to civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, 
and a very zealous Socinian. 


* Memoirs, ubi supra, p. 125, 126. 
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Dr. Lardner’s connections and friendships were not 
confined to persons of his own religious communion. He 
was conversant with several respectable clergymen of the 
church of England, and received from them testimonies of 
their esteem for his character, and approbation of his works. 
The letters which passed between him and bishop Wadding- 
ton, and his long and uninterrupted acquaintance with arch- 
bishop Secker, have already been mentioned. He maintained 
a large correspondence both at home and abroad: and _ parti- 
cularly in America and Germany. In consequence of the 
reputation he had acquired by his publications, he was visited 
by most of the learned foreigners who came over to England ; 
and, after their return to their own countries, many grateful 
acknowledgments were transmitted to him of the friendly 
reception he had given them, and the assistance they had 
derived from him in their literary designs and pursuits. ¥ 

Such being the excellences which Dr. Lardner possessed, 
both as a writer and a man, it was natural that he should often 
be spoken of in terms of respect and applause. Lord Bar- 
rington concluded his correspondence with him, concerning 
Jairus’s daughter, in the following language: ‘ Thus I think 
‘ our controversy ends. But our friendship and correspond- 
“ence I hope never will, but with our lives: and our 
‘friendship, I hope, then but for a season. I have had so 
‘much satisfaction and instruction from your great learning 
‘and judgment, and from your patience, candour, openness, 
‘and obliging manners, that, whenever I have difficulties to 
‘ put, in the future course of my inquiries, or want to see what 
‘ difficulties my sentiments are liable to, I shall take the liberty 
‘ to trouble you, unless you forbid me ; or (if your great civility 
« will not allow you to do that) I forbear, from the sense I have 
‘of how much I rob the world, in the result of the learned 
‘ pursuits they justly expect from you, by such kind of inter- 
‘ ruptions as those I have given you.’” 

This was a tribute paid to Dr. Lardner’s merit in early life: 
since which he has been justly applauded by a variety of 
respectable writers. Dr. Benson speaks of our author as 
«his highly esteemed friend ;’ and refers his readers to the 
Credibility, as a fair, full, and impartial account of the testi- 
monies of the ancient fathers. * 

‘ With respect to the external evidence of christianity,’ 
says Dr. Jebb, ‘ it may he observed, that the works of the 
‘ very learned and ingenious Dr. Lardner, are calculated to 

¥ Tbid. z Memoirs, ubi supra, p. 41, 42. 
2 Benson's Paraphrases, vol, i. p. 326, and vol. ii. p. 376, second edition. 
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‘ produce a firm persuasion of the truth of those historical 
« facts which form the foundation of the christian institution. 4 

The bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Law) has prefaced a quotation 
from our author in the following terms: ‘I shall only beg 
‘leave to introduce the testimony of a candid and judicious 
‘ writer, who appears to entertain right notions both of the 
‘ nature of the christian institution, and of the best means for 
‘ the propagation and support of it; and who has supplied us 
‘ with the most valuable collection of ancient evidences of its 
‘ truth.’° ; 

In an anonymous tract, known to be written by Mr. Lind- 
sey, that gentleman observes, ‘ that the publication of the 
‘ Letter on the Logos, in 1759, soon made a great revolution 
‘in the opinions of learned men.4 For the piece was soon 
‘known to be his, though without his name ; and his numerous 
‘ writings were already in the highest request; his character 
‘ also for probity, impartiality, for critical skill, and the know- 
‘ledge of the scriptures and of ecclesiastical history, inferior 
‘to none; and in some of these respects, superior to any of 
‘ the age.’ 

The same gentleman, in the same publication, has drawn 
Dr. Larduer’s portrait somewhat at large; and it is with par- 
ticular pleasure that I present it to my readers. ‘ To praise 
‘ the living would be invidious and awkward: but of those who 
‘ have finished their course well, we may speak freely and be 
‘heard. Is there a literary character that stands higher upon 
‘ the lists of fame, as a man, a christian, and a divine, than the 
‘late Dr. Lardner? After an education in a university abroad, 
‘ at that time not inferior in learned tutors to either of our own, 
“on his return to his own country, he became early acquaint- 
“ed with the worthy and learned in the church established, 
‘and out of it. Archbishop Secker, bred a dissenter like 
‘ himself, cultivated and courted his friendship through life. 
‘ His Vindication of some of our Lord’s miracles against Mr. 
‘ Woolston’s attacks, is among the first upon that occasion, 
‘and the most candid. But his Credibility of the Gospel, in 
* seventeen volumes, octavo, and Jewish and Heathen Testi- 
‘monies to its Truth, in four volumes, quarto, have exhibited 
‘ such a mass of evidence for it, and established it on so broad 

> Short Account of Theological Lectures, quarto, 1772, p. 17, note. 

© Considerations on the Theory of Religion, p. 30, note, seventh edition. 

4 Ido not agree with the learned and worthy writer in this assertion. It 
does not appear to me that the influence of the Letter on the Logos was speedy, 
but slow and gradual, and in conjunction with other publications ; amon 


which may be mentioned Mr, Cardale’s Treatise on the true Doctrine of the 
New Testament concerning Jesus Christ. 
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‘a foundation, as nothing can shake. In this he gives con- 
‘ tinually curious and useful instances of critical skill and 
‘ judgment : but his love of truth and impartiality are without 
‘example, in fairly representing every argument and objec- 
‘ tion, without the least discernible bias to any opinion or 
‘party. His piety and humility are conspicuous in all his 
‘ writings, and particularly in his sermons, some of which are 
*‘ among the best models for pulpit-discourses in our language, 
* in explaining important passages of the gospel, and pointing 
‘ out the easy and natural instruction to be deduced from it.’® 

Bishop Watson, in his catalogue of books of divinity, hav- 
ing mentioned Dr. Lardner’s Letter on the Logos, imme- 
diately subjoins some reflections, which are so admirable, that 
they cannot be omitted. ‘ Newton and Locke, says his 
lordship, ‘ were esteemed Socinians, Lardner was an avowed 
‘one; Clarke and Whiston were declared Arians; Bull and 
‘ Waterland were professed Athanasians. Who will take 
“upon him to say that these men were not equal to each other 
‘in probity and scriptural knowledge? And if that be admit- 
‘ted, surely we ought to learn no other lesson, from the 
‘ diversity of their opinions, except that of perfect moderation 
‘and good-will towards all those who happen to differ from 
‘ourselves. We ought to entertain no other wish, but that 
‘ every man may be allowed, without loss of fame or fortune, 
‘ et sentire que velit, et que sentiat dicere. 'This absolute 
‘ freedom of inquiry, it is apprehended, is the best way of in- 
‘ vestigating the sense of scripture, the most probable mean 
‘ of producing an uniformity of opinion, and of rendering the 
‘gospel dispensation as intelligible to us in the eighteenth 
‘ century, as, we presume, it was to christians in the first.’ 

The ingenious writer of the Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, 
Esq. has mentioned a short, but beautiful encomium, which 
was passed on Dr. Lardner, and one of his eminent contempo- 
raries, by a very learned person, who has often said, that if he 
were sentenced to imprisonment for seven years, he would not 
desire to take any books with him into his confinement besides 
the works of Jortin and Lardner. ‘ 

As several of our author’s publications were of course sub- 
jected to the examination of the different literary journals 
which this country produces, the conductors of them were 
necessarily led to give, on various occasions, their sentiments 

_¢ Examination of Mr. Robinson's Plea for the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Preface, p. xviii. xxvi. xxvii. 
* £ Memoirs of T. Hollis, Esq. vol. i. p. 254.—I am indebted to my excellent 
friend, Dr. Disney, for collecting and presenting me with the preceding testi- 
monies, 
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concerning him; which, I believe, has uniformly been done in 
terms of approbation and respect. In one place, the Monthly 
Review thus speaks; ‘ Before we present our readers with a 
‘view of what is contained in this volume, (the first volume 
‘ of the ancient Jewish and Heathen Testimonies,) we cannot, 
‘as friends to the religion of our country, forbear expressing 
‘ the grateful sense we have of the eminent service our learned 
‘and worthy author has done to the cause of christianity, by 
‘his excellent writings in defence of it. Of the many able 
‘ writers that have appeared in the present age, as advocates 
‘ for the truth of the christian religion, there are none, in our 
‘ opinion, that deserve to be preferred to Dr. Lardner; few, 
‘ indeed, that can be compared with him. In point of learn- 
‘ing, his merit is very considerable: but what is much more 
‘ valuable than mere learning, there is a pleasing simplicity in 
‘his mamner of writing, and a very uncommon degree of can- 
‘ dour and impartiality. He seems to have nothing in view 
‘ but the discovery of truth ; scorns the mean and contempti- 
‘ble arts of misrepresentation, or concealing objections and 
‘ difficulties, and gives his readers a clear and full view of the 
‘ subject. How amiable is such a character! how worthy of 
‘ imitation ! & 

In another place, the Monthly Reviewers have expressed 
themselves in the following language: ‘ From the great ser- 
‘vice rendered to christianity by the laborious pursuits and 
‘learned compilations of Dr. Lardner, his name will ever be 
‘ distinguishedly honoured in the history of the christian church. 
‘ Dr. Priestley, when he speaks of this most learned and excel- 
‘ lent man, generally calls him, ‘the prince of modern divines ;” 
‘and we think this tribute to his illustrious merit not impro- 
‘ perly paid. To the most elaborate and extensive investiga- 
‘ tions of ecclesiastical antiquity he added all that knowledge 
‘of Greek and Roman literature, which enabled him se 
‘ thoroughly to discriminate the comparative worth and excel- 
‘lence of the sacred and profane writers. To the learning of 
‘the scholar he added also the veracity of the historian ; 
‘while the amiable candour and humility of the christian 
‘ gave a pleasing lustre and embellishment to his more eminent 
‘ accomplishments.’ © 

Language to a like purpose occurs in different parts of the 
Critical Review; but I shall content myself with referring to 
one place, in which Dr. Lardner is described as master of a 
great extent of reading ; as possessing a clear head to collect 
and state facts and evidences, and asound judgment to deter- 
8 Monthly Review, vol. xxxii. p. 1. 5 Monthly Review, vol. lxiv. p. 33. 
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mine concerning the weight of them; and as having spared no 
time or pains in his laborious task. ' . 

In consequence of the recent original of the English Re- 
view, it hath had but one opportunity of characterizing our 
author ; but that opportunity it hath embraced with distin- 
guished zeal and energy. ‘The name of Lardner,’ says the 
Reviewer, ‘ is well known in the literary world. No writer, 
‘from the very existence of christianity, ever conferred so 
* essential a service upon true religion, or contributed more 
‘to clear up its evidence and elucidate its antiquities. Ac- 
‘ cordingly, there is no country, where the christian religion is 
‘ professed, in which his nameis not held in the greatest esteem. 
‘ Every church would have been proud to boast of him as their 
* member, and his voluminous productions have been trans- 
* lated into almost all the languages of Europe. 

‘ Dr. Lardner certainly possessed a very clear and sound 
* understanding, and great shrewdness of judgment. His in- 
‘ dustry in the pursuit, and perseverance in the investigation, 
* of truth, are without example. But the quality by which he 
‘was chiefly distinguished, and which was perhaps of more 
* service to him than all the rest, was the candour and inge- 
‘ nuity of his mind. He examined every thing without preju- 
‘dice. Seated, as it were, ina more elevated sphere than 
‘other men, he was not subject to have his understanding 
‘darkened by the clouds, and jaundiced by the noxious 
‘mediums, of partiality, bigotry, and enthusiasm. He has, 
‘therefore, been as successful in refuting the false and sub- 
‘ orned evidences of christianity, as in asserting and illustrat- 
‘ing the true. Thus he has contributed, more than all the 
‘ mistaken zeal and the pious frauds of a thousand saints and 
‘ pontiffs could have done, to the rendering it that simple, 
‘ venerable, attractive, and engaging structure which God and 
‘ Jesus intended it. It is no longer obscured by impostures, 
‘and disfigured by the false props and buttresses that were 
‘ brought to support it.’ * 

A manuscript eulogium on Dr. Lardner has been put into 
my hands by a friend, Ebenezer Radclitf, Esq. the principal 
part of which is inserted at the end of this narrative. 

I have only recited the testimonies given to our author by 
writers of our own country; but foreigners have not been 
deficient in spreading forth his praise. Those who have 
translated his works have introduced them with proper enco- 
miums on their merit; and different learned men have taken 


‘ Critical Review, vol. iv. p. 517. 
k English Review for December, 1785, p. 423. 
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occasion to express their sense of the excellence and value 
of his productions. Walchius, in his Bibliotheca 'Theologica 
Selecta, calls the ‘ Credibility’ insigne opus ; and it is highly 
spoken of in the Bibliotheca Germanica, and the Bibliotheque, 
ancient and modern, of Le Clerc.! 

Every well-disposed reader must contemplate with pleasure, 
on a life which was so admirably and usefully spent as was 
that of Dr. Lardner. Such a life presents us with a beautiful 
proof of the dignity to which the human mind is capable of as- 
cending, when it is formed on right views of the Supreme 
Being, and on the true principles and spirit of the gospel. 
Nor may a character like this be reflected upon with pleasure 
only, but with the greatest advantage. ‘The private virtues 
of Dr. Lardner may justly be recommended to universal 
imitation. His love to God and benevolence to man, his 
regard to truth, his integrity, his purity, his moderation, his 
candour, his meekness, and his humility, it would be the ho- 
nour and happiness of christians in general to select as the 
models of their temper and conduct. 

Dr. Lardner may be held out, in particular, as a fine exam- 
ple to those of his own profession. It is not, indeed, in the 
power of every one to attain to the same extent of learning, 
or to perform the same services to christianity ; but it should 
be the ambition of such as.are engaged in the work of the 
ministry, to follow after him with diligence and zeal, though 
they may not be able to do it with equal steps. As the dis- 
senters had the honour of producing Dr. Lardner, he will 
naturally be the object of emulation to the dissenting clergy. 
They will so far look up to him as their pattern, as to endea- 
vour to qualify themselves for appearing, when occasions call 
for it, in the great departments of literature, and especially in 
the cause of religious truth and liberty, and in the defence and 
explication of the sacred writings. Some among them, at 
least, will, it is hoped, always be inspired with this disposi- 
tion; in consequence of which they will not only gain reputa- 
tion to themselves, and reflect credit on the body to which they 
belong; but, what is of infinitely greater importance, will unite 
with the wise, the learned, and the good of every denomina- 
tion, and of every country, in promoting such a knowledge of 
religion in general, and of the christian religion in particular, 
as will be found eminently conducive to the truest improve- 
ment and comfort of the present life, and to the everlasting 
felicity of human beings. 

' From the obliging information of the Rev. Dr. Gosset. 
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FROM A 


MANUSCRIPT EULOGIUM 


ON 


NATHANIEL LARDNER, D. D. 


BY 


EBENEZER RADCLIFF, ESQ. 


THE christian religion being founded on facts, to establish 
them, and the credit of their relaters, is of the utmost conse- 
quence. Our author, therefore, thought the highest respect 
he could pay to it was, to bring it to the test of history ; and 
the result of his inquiries was, that, so far from depending 
npon the forged miracles, pious frauds, and spurious testimo- 
nies of the ancient fathers, or the metaphysical casuistry of 
modern defenders, he found it to be the weaker for their 
alliance; and like a skilful engineer, he demolished the 
buttresses, which an officious or timorous zeal erected, that 
the gospel, having nothing to defend but its own fortress, 
might be the more firm and impregnable. 

So delicate were his sentiments respecting religion, and so 
jealous was he of its honour and purity, that, so far from 
conniving at any flaws in its character, he could not bear it 
should be suspected; and, I am persuaded, he would not, 
- even for. the immortality it proposes, have consented to admit 
one unfair or unsound argument in its defence. 

While his extensive learning qualified him to try the merits 
of every evidence, his unbiassed integrity, and sacred venera- 
tion for truth, enabled him to pass an impartial sentence. 
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As his testimony was honest, so it was disinterested. He 
had none of that literary pride and ambition which are a dis- 
grace to the pursuit of truth, and lessen the credit of its 
champions. His profession debarred him from worldly emo- 
luments and honours, and he aspired to no recompense, but 
that which flows from the nature of true religion, and the 
approbation of its Divine author. So that, if I were disposed 
to rest my faith on any human authority, it should be his. _ 

I should regard the sanction of his decision as the next in 
credibility to inspiration itself, and almost entitled to implicit 
veneration. But this was what he never wanted; and he has 
so clearly and candidly represented the grounds of his own 
belief, that every person has an opportunity of judging for 
himself: and if there are any who, after such a discussion, can 
remain enemies or neuters, we must leave them to God and 
their own consciences, without entering into their hearts, or 
determining the motives by which they have been governed. 

It must be acknowledged that revelation has met with many 
able and learned advocates, who have set the various evidence 
of it in the most striking points of view. Its internal excel- 
lence, and consistency with the divine perfections, have been 
clearly illustrated. 'The expediency of divine interposition 
has been fairly deduced from the errors and imperfections of 
philosophy. The propriety of the time of Christ’s appearance 
has been proved from a concurrence of a multitude of circum- 
stances ; and the agreement betwixt reason and scripture has 
been fully ascertained: and many other arguments strongly 
presumptuous, though not decisive, inits favour, have furnish- 
ed occasion for the display of much ingenious but unnecessary 
reasoning. 

Let but the faithfulness of the sacred records be established, 
and the truth of those extraordinary facts which attested the 
divine mission of Christ be confirmed, and we may challenge 
the world to dispute the conclusions which are deducible from 
them. 

The gospel he taught must he the oracle of truth, the rule 
of our faith and conduct, and the ground of our immortal 
hopes and expectations. 

This important task was reserved for this learned author, 
and providence seems to have blessed him not only with 
talents and fidelity, but with an extent of life equal to the 
execution of it. 

To vindicate the evangelical historians from ignorance, in- 
capacity, and collusion ; to fix the credit of the sacred records 
by the concurrent testimony of Jews and gentiles, scoffers, 
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and apostates; to trace the progress of the church through 
several successive ages ; and to show the regular and faith- 
ful transmission of the scriptures without innovation or cor- 
ruption, were the great objects of his studies for many years : 
and such is the perspicuity with which he describes and illus- 
trates the transactions of Christ’s ministry, that he appears 
more like a contemporary with the apostles than an inhabitant 
of later ages. 

If to this we add, that cloud of witnesses which he collected 
from all quarters, to give their sanction to the miracles, 
doctrine, moral sublimity, and wonderful effects of the 
christian religion, it must be allowed, that he has erected a 
monument to his great Master and himself, which shall last as 
long as the world endures. 

As his writings justified and explained the leading facts of 
the New Testament, his character was a living pattern of its 
rules and precepts. His heart was full of the generous warmth 
of its benevolent spirit; but his sentiments were cool and 
dispassionate, the result of calm inquiry and steady conviction. 

When he thought it his duty, and for the honour of revela- 
tion, to call in question common opinions, he did it with unaf- 
fected candour and modesty, and, at the same time, with that 
integrity and simplicity, which, if it did not bring over his 
adversary, never offended him. He was respectful without 
ceremony, friendly without officiousness, and. obliging without 
mean compliances. He preserved a dignity of character 
without reserve, and united the acuteness of the critic with the 
manners of a gentleman and the spirit of a christian. 

The goodness of his temper excited a prejudice in favour 
of his principles ; and as his writings were free from acrimony, 
his life was clear of reproach. 

On the whole, when I consider his ardour for truth, yet 
tenderness for error, his learning mixed with so much diffi- 
dence and humility, his zeal tempered with so much prudence, 
and his faith accompanied with so much benevolence ; when I 
observe the simplicity of his deportment, his uniform and un- 
affected piety, his attachment to his Divine master, and good- 
will to mankind, I cannot help saying, “ This was the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. ” 
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LETTERS BETWEEN DR. WADDINGTON, BISHOP OF 


CHICHESTER, AND Mr. LARDNER. 


; Eton, near Windsor, Nov. 14, 1729. 
Reverend Sir, 


I HAVE received at this place your most agreeable present of a 
Vindication, &c. against Mr. Woolston, and do beg leave to 
return you my most sincere and hearty thanks for it: you have 
certainly took a very proper and christian way with him, and I 
wish it may have the designed effect upon him: I have no 
manner of objection to make against any one line in the book ; 
you have pursued both him and his Jew very closely; and if 
they are capable of conviction, you seem to be the man whom 
God has raised up for that great service: I cannot say less of 
your excellent performance ; and what I have said comes, I 
assure you, from the sincerity of my heart. 

Will you then, dear Sir, give me leave, as sincerely, to take 
notice of a passage or two in your preface which as yet I cannot 
so well digest, if I take you right in them, and I am sure I have 
no intention to mistake you wilfully. 

Page 4, you have these words, ‘If by way of such a reply he 
‘means a reply without abusive, railing terms, or invoking the 
‘ aid of the civil magistrate ;’ and a line or two after you oppose 
‘solid reasons and arguments’ to ‘ pains and penalties :’ Now 
these are passages that I own I cannot perfectly approve of : 
you seem in the first to put abusive, railing terms, upon the 
same foot with invoking the aid of the civil magistrate ; and in 
the latter, to intimate as if pains and penalties had been de- 
manded by somebody or other to be inflicted upon Mr. Wool- 
‘ston, to supply the place of solid reasons and arguments. If I 
am right in putting this interpretation upon your words, I must 
beg leave to say, that, in my poor opinion, there is no occasion 
for them ; I don’t know any one person of character, who, in 
writing against Mr. Woolston, has invoked the aids of the civil 
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magistrate to inflict pains and penalties upon Mr. Woolston, for 
being an infidel, or writing against the christian religion ; but 
only for writing against it in such a blasphemous, abusive, scan- 
dalous manner, as I think may very justly raise the indignation 
and resentment of every honest man, whether christian or not. 
The two bishops of London and St. David have expressly de- 
clared this in print: and I believe it is the sentiment of many 
more of that order in the church, if not of all, that (as you very 
well express it in the 11th page of your preface) ‘ it is the plea- 
‘sure of Christ that men should not be compelled to receive 
‘his law by the punishments of this life, or the fear of them ; 
‘ but that they should be left to propose their doubts and ob- 
* jections provided it be done in a grave, serious manner.’ 
But give me leave, dear Sir, to ask you, with some concern, 
whether Mr. Woolston has proposed his doubts and difficulties 
in a grave, serious manner ? and if you say he has not done it, 
as I believe you will, do not you seem to intimate yourself, by 
putting in that reserve, as if you thought the civil magistrate 
might punish him for not observing it; or at least, that there is 
nothing, in punishing him for the breach of all the laws of chris- 
tian charity and common decency, contrary to the will and 
pleasure of Jesus Christ ? This then is the difficulty that sticks 
with me in respect to these passages in your preface : and as I 
have very freely, and yet, I hope, in a very friendly manner, 
mentioned them to you, so I doubt not but you will, in the 
same free and kind way, endeavour to remove them ; which will 
make me perfectly easy; for I am sorry to meet with any thing 
in your writings, (so truly serviceable to the christian religion, ) 
that may give the least occasion of offence to the sincere lovers 
of Jesus Christ and his gospel. I am, with the utmost respect, 
esteem, and gratitude, 





Reverend Sir, 
Your affectionate 
faithful friend, 
EDWARD CHICHESTER. 


To this Mr. Lardner answered as follows : 


My Lord, ° 


I HAVE received the favour of your very kind and friendly 
letter, for which I am greatly indebted to your Lordship. As 
your approbation of what I have written in the defence of chris- 
tianity affords me the highest satisfaction, so it is no small con- 
cern to me that there has been any thing said in the preface 
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which is offensive to a person of your Lordship’s known judg- 
ment and integrity ; who have also expressed so much kindness 
to me, beyond my desert or expectation. 

I believe, (and think I may be positive,) that when I wrote 
those expressions, (preface, page 4.) I had no regard to a de- 
mand made by any one, of a punishment on Mr. Woolston for 
his writings. I only intended to disown, in plain terms, which 
might not be mistaken, the principles of persecution, which he 
had charged upon so many of his adversaries. As when I men- 
tioned a reply without abusive terms, I had no reference to any 
reply written in that way; (for I have seen no such, nor has he 
complained of any thing of that nature, that I know of, besides 
his being called an infidel, whereas, he says he is a christian ;) 
so, when I wished his conviction without pains and penalties, I 
had no reference to any demand made of them. But I do own, 
that, in the first paragraph of page 11, I had a reference to a 
demand, which I thought had been made for punishing him for 
his writings. And, I suppose, if he should be punished it will 
be for writing against christianity, and not for his manner of 
doing it. j 

Tam far from thinking that Mr. Woolston has written in a 
grave and serious manner: and I have strongly expressed my 
dislike of his manner in the latter end of page 11, and page 12. 

Your Lordship freely declares, he ought not to be punished 
for being an infidel, nor for writing at all against the christian 
religion ; which appears to me a noble declaration. If the 
governors of the church and civil magistrates had all along acted 
up to this principle, I think, the christian religion had been 
before now well-nigh universal. But I have supposed it to be 
a consequence from this sentiment, that if men have an allow- 
ance to write against the christian religion, there must be also 
considerable indulgence as to the manner likewise. This has 
appeared to me a part of that meekness and forbearance, which 
the christian religion obliges us to; who are to reprove, rebuke, 
and exhort with all long-suffering. The proper punishment 
of a low, mean, indecent, scurrilous way of writing seems to be 
neglect, contempt, scorn, and general indignation. Your Lord- 
ship has observed (in my opinion) extremely well, that this way 
of writing is such as may justly raise the indignation and re- 
sentment of every honest man, whether christian or not. This 
punishment he has already had in part, and will probably have 
more and more, if he should go on in his rude and brutal way 
of writing. And if we leave all further punishment to Him, to 
whom vengeance belongs, I have thought it might be much for 
the honour of ourselves, and of our religion. But if he should 
be punished farther, the stream of resentment and indignation 
will turn ; especially if the punishment should be severe ; and it 
is likely, that a small punishment will not suffice to engage to 
silence, nor to an alteration of the manner of writing. 
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I truly think, that the christians of this nation are at present 
under a great trial ; and I heartily wish we may behave so under 
it, as may be most for the lasting honour of our religion. It 
seems to me much better for us, as christians, to err somewhat 
(if it be ‘an error) on the side of tenderness and meekness, rather 
than on the side of severity ; nothing having done the christian 
cause greater prejudice, than the severities practised by some who 
have borne the name of christian. It has seemed to me (as I have 
said) to be a consequence of permitting men to write against 
christianity, that we must also show indulgence toward the 
manner, in some measure. But no one is to be allowed to say 
any thing injurious to men’s characters; this is properly a 
breach of the peace. I am persuaded, that no man has been 
more sensibly grieved and offended than myself, at the abusive 
treatment that has been given to men of the highest order, and 
greatest merit in the church. And if any thing of this kind has 
been said, cognizable by the laws, no man can complain of a just 
punishment. 

I have, my Lord, freely represented my sentiments, which 
are submitted to your Lordship’s consideration with the greatest 
humility and deference. I hope I have nothing more at heart, 
than the general interest of the christian religion. And if I 
have declared in favour of too great lenity, it has been purely 
because I have supposed it would be in the end most for the 
advantage of that good cause. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obliged, most humble, 
and obedient Servant, 


N. LARDNER. 
Nov. 22, 1729. 


To which his Lordship answered: 


Eton Colle ; " 
Reverend Sir, SS 
I HAVE received yours of the 22d, and am very well satisfied 
with the explication you have been pleased to give me of your 
meaning in those passages in the 4th page of your preface, which, 
upon the first reading, seemed to me to have a more particular 
view than you now declare they had; and I can very readily 
believe what you now assert to be true, and should indeed beg 
your pardon for my mistake, (though it was by no means a wil- 
ful one,) if the candour that appears in every part of your 
—— did not tempt me to think you have granted it without my 
asking, 
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I don’t see that you and I are likely to differ much as to any 
other points touched upon in your letter; our general principles, 
with respect to the true method of propagating and defending 
our holy religion, are, I believe, the same; and I wish as heartily 
as you can do, that no other had ever been followed by eccle- 
siastical or civil governors ; but still I am at a loss how to under- 
stand what you are pleased to say, ‘ That there must be likewise 
* considerable indulgence allowed as to the manner of writing 
* against the christian religion.’ [am not sure whether, if Mr. 
Woolston heard this, he would not say, it is all the indulgence 
he desires ; for he has declared, ‘that he cannot write otherwise 
* than he has done already ;’ and if for that reason, because he 
cannot write otherwise, he must be indulged in writing in his own 
way, there is no doubt but that he will go on in writing after such 
a manner, as you seem to think may justly raise the indignation 
and resentment of every honest man, whether christian or not ; 
and for which I cannot, I own, think that bare contempt is a suf- 
ficient punishment ; considering the great mischief such a way 
of writing must do, and daily does in the world : I am willing to 
indulge such writers as far as ever christian meekness and charity 
require me to go; but I would just beg leave to ask, what opinion 
you think St. Paul, or any other truly primitive christian, would 
have had, of any person writing in those days (and that while he 
still professed himself a christian) in such a manner as Mr. Wool- 
ston does in these? what do you imagine their conduct would have 
been ? whether they would have carried the christian principles 
of meekness and tenderness so far as to have indulged him in such 
a manner of writing, in hopes of working his conviction in that 
way? It does not appear, by those instances we have in the 
epistles of the exercise of christian discipline in those days, that 
they were then indolent in matters of such consequence to the 
christian religion ; nor do I think we are under any obligation to 
do so now, and therefore I should be unwilling to give any indul- 
gence at all to ‘ such a manner’ of writing, much less a ‘ consider- 
* able one,’ as your words (considering the occasion on which they 
are used, and to which they must refer) seem to imply that we 
should. You, indeed, add afterwards, ‘That no man is to be 
“ allowed to say any thing injurious to men’s characters, and that 
‘if any thing of this kind has been said, no man can complain 
‘ of a just punishment, for this is properly a breach of the peace.’ 
Now no one who has read Mr. Woolston’s books or prefaces can 
surely have the least doubt upon his mind, but that he is in this 
respect guilty to the highest degree ; and therefore, in your opinion, 
deserves a just punishment ; but besides this, I think a sincere 
christian may and ought to go farther ; he may very justly be 
concerned for the honour of his blessed Saviour, and have some 
real stirrings in his breast for preveuting such abuses of that holy 
name as have no sort of argument in them to persuade and con- 
vince ; cannot be the result of any fair reasoning against the chris- 
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tian religion, but must necessarily proceed from a spirit fit to be 
abhorred by all mankind, and can never be a humane way of 
‘ propagating truth,’ whether for or against christianity. These, 
dear Sir, are my free and impartial thoughts upon that particular 
passage in your letter, which mentions the ‘ considerable indulgence’ 
that ought to be made as to the ‘ manner’ of writing against chris- 
tianity. And I hope, upon the whole, that you and I don’t differ 
so much even on this point, as we may seem todo. What punish- 
ments are proper for such a manner of writing, or whether it 
may be looked upon as a breach of the peace in a ‘ christian 
society,’ and so by your own allowance punishable by the civil 
magistrate, are points I shall not enter into now, any farther than 
to declare freely my opinion, that such a writer ought to be 
punished by the ecclesiastical censure of the church, and declared 
excommunicate by a proper authority ; and if he could be farther 
restrained from writing on in the same ‘ outrageous manner’ by 
the civil magistrate, (with a liberty still to use reason instead of 
railing,) I don’t see how this could be any prejudice to the chris- 
tian religion, any contradiction to the true forbearing spirit of it, 
any injury to the just liberties of mankind, or any injustice to the 
writer himself, but in my poor opinion the greatest kindness that 
could possibly be done him. I heartily thank you, good Sir, for 
the present you have made me of your additions to your former 
excellent book, which, Iam sure, I shall read with a great deal 
of profit, as well as pleasure, as soon as they come to hand. 
You will be so good as to excuse me in not transcribing this long 
letter, which indeed (considering the many corrections in it) I 
should do, but such compliments between friends will, I hope, 
not be expected, nor am I sure if I should attempt it, not to 
commit again as many faultsas I mend. I am, therefore, with- 
out any more ceremony, and with the greatest sincerity and 
respect, 
Reverend Sir, 


Your very faithful Friend, 
and humble Servant, 
EDWARD CHICHESTER. 


Mr. Lardner answered : 


December 2, 1729. 
My Lord, 

[ HAVE the favour of your letter of the 25th of November, which, 
I hope, your Lordship will permit me to say, is a pattern of con- 
descension and goodness ; nor can I help esteeming it an honour 
to me, that my sentiments are so agreeable to that truly christian 
spirit expressed in your letter. 

The reasons of my saying that it was a consequence of per- 
mitting men to write against the christian religion, ‘ that there 
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* must be likewise considerable indulgence as to the manner of 
writing,’ were chiefly these: that the permission of writing 
against the christian religion contained in it so much, that the 
‘ manner of it also should be borne with, in a considerable degree : 
and secondly, the cause of those who oppose christianity is so bad 
and desperate, that they who argue against it are naturally, and 
almost necessarily, led into an unfair way of arguing. If men 
are so weak, or so wicked, as to write against christianity, I 
expect to see them make use of some bad artsto support their 
cause. The fact has been agreeable to this supposition. The 
writers in the defence of christianity have actually exceeded 
their adversaries, not only in their arguments and reasons, but 
also in the manner of arguing and reasoning. 

If what Mr. Woolston says, that he ‘cannot write otherwise,’ 
be true, it farther confirms this supposition, and is a shameful 
truth for him and his cause, publicly acknowledged by himself. 

To your Lordship’s question, What I think would have been 
the conduct of St. Paul, and other primitive christians, in a like 
case? I readily answer, my Lord, that, I believe, they would 
have pronounced a sentence of excommunication, and it would, 
in my opinion, be justly pronounced upon Mr. Woolston. . The 
sentiments advanced by him, and his manner of defending them, 
do both together, and each of them singly, deserve that sentence. 

Mr. Woolston has writ in a most abusive and injurious man- 
ner to men’s characters, but I did not know that he had been 
prosecuted for it, though I thought he well deserved it. 

I haye also the honour to agree with your Lordship, that we 
ought to have a very great zeal and concern for the honour of 
our blessed Saviour, and an abhorrence of all ways, ‘ not hu- 
mane, of propagating truth, whether for or against’ christianity ; 
or that have a plain tendency to destroy a sense of religion and 
virtue in men’s minds. 

I conclude with humbly acknowledging your Lordship’s good- 
ness in communicating to me your sentiments upon these matters 
in so kind and friendly a manner. 


I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
most obliged, most humble, 
and obedient Servant, 
N. LARDNER. 


APPENDIX, No. II. 


LETTER OF MR. LARDNER TO LORD BARRINGTON. 


March 7, 1728-30. 
My Lord, 


I AM very sensible of the honour done me by your Lordship’s 
approbation of the ‘‘ Vindication of three Miracles, &c.” and 
have a great deal of reason to rejoice, that the manner in which 
the argument for free writing is managed in the preface is not 
unacceptable to your Lordship ; for, as to the principles them- 
selves, I had no doubt but they would be agreeable to your judg- 
ment, however they may be suspected or disliked by others, who 
have less studied the christian doctrine ; a true christian may 
suffer on account of his religion, but he can never make others 
suffer on account of theirs. Whatever may be the consequence 
of it, we are not to support christianity by force. Our blessed 
Saviour, rather than make use of compulsion, would choose to be 
without a follower. John vi. 67. 

I will briefly go over all your Lordship’s difficulties relating to 
the death of Jairus’s daughter, and then offer some considera- 
tions in favour of the common opinion. 

I. « There is not the conclusive evidence that Jairus’s daugh- 
ter was dead, &c.’ The evidence is conclusive and satisfactory 
here. If they might be mistaken in her case, so they might in 
Lazarus, when buried: and if buried, while in a deliquium or 
sleep, he might have continued in it several days. 

II. 26Ojcera in the text is a general word. It does not 
directly express healing barely, but that she should do well, let 
the case be never so desperate ; and this was as much as it be- 
came our Saviour to say at that time. 

III. Our Saviour, your Lordship knows very well, did not 
speak in Greek, but in Syriac. Probably he used one and 
the same word, when he said ‘‘ Lazarus sleeps,” and the ‘‘ maid 
sleeps.” That the evangelists have used ca0évdw in one place, 
and «oméouat in another, is of no manner of importance ; since 
the disciples understood him to speak of natural sleep, when he 
said, ‘‘ Lazarus sleepeth.” 

IV. The saying, she was ‘ not dead,” as well as she 
‘* sleeps,” does not appear to strengthen the assertion. It is all 
one and the same thing. I think we ought to make no scruples 
here, now we have the story of Lazarus, in which it is related, 
First, that Christ said, this sickness is not ‘‘ unto death,” and 
yet he did die: and then ‘ our friend Lazarus sleeps:” meaning 
at the same time, that Lazarus was dead, and he would raise 
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him up. - As when he said Lazarus’s sickness “‘ was not unto 
death,” he must be understood of a final death; so when he 
said, the maid “is not dead,” he must be understood also of a 
final death, since all her friends knew she was dead. 

V. The matter of the fifth objection serves, in my opinion, to 
show the propriety of the common interpretation. ‘‘ Be gone,” 
for there is no occasion for you; the maid is not to be buried, 
she is not finally dead, but will be raised up, as out of a sleep ; 
therefore your lamentations are not seasonable. 

VI. The last objection is taken from the circumstances, I 
perceive no impropriety at all in the action of taking her by the 
hand, supposing her to be dead; nor in the ordering ‘ meat to 
be set before her.’ This last indeed would have been very im- 
proper in the case of the two other persons raised to life, who 
were abroad, but she was at home. Their life, health, and 
strength, would also appear sufficiently in walking home before 
the company present, with all the vigour and agility becoming 
men. But as this other case was in a woman, who cannot with 
decency show strength and vigour by leaping, or agility in walk- 
Ing, and as she was at home, eating was a very proper sign to 
be given of her health and strength. Moreover, as her resurrec- 
tion was performed before so few witnesses, it was very proper 
to have some more near, close witnesses of her life and health ; 
and such the servants and friends of the family would be, when 
they immediately saw her eat. 

The considerations whereby I would support the common 

opinion are these : 
_ I. If Jairus’s daughter was not dead, Matthew and Mark have 
given no instance of a resurrection to life by our Saviour; which 
would be very strange, since there were several, and they appear 
to know there were. Another consequence is this: If it be sup- 
posed, that Jairus’s daughter was not dead, ’tis impossible to 
prove to an infidel, that the other two persons were dead. Her 
friends supposed her dead ; Matt. ix. 24. When Jesus said, 
the maid was not dead, ‘‘ they laughed him to scorn :” Mark v. 
40, ‘‘ And they laughed him to scorn.” Luke viii. 53, ‘‘ They 
laughed him to scorn, knowing she was dead.” We must take 
the cases of those Christ healed or raised as they are brought to 
him, or represented to him by those who may be reasonably 
supposed to know what their cases are; or we overthrow all 
evidence, and weaken the credit, not of this only, but of all the 
other miracles of our Saviour. 

II. Matthew and Mark thought she was dead, and that this 
_ miracle was a resurrection to life, or else they would have related 
some other miracle of this sort. 

III. All the three evangelists represent her dead. Matt. ix. 
18, 24; Mark v. 35, 40; Luke viii. 49, 53. 

IV. The common paraphrase of, “‘ the maid is not dead,” &c. 
that is, she is not finally dead, so dead as to be buried, but shall 
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be raised, as out of a sleep, is very agreeable to our Saviour’s 

way of speaking upon some other occasions ; and is extremely 
suitable to silence those weepers and lamenters to whom he 
spoke. 

YY intended to have concluded here: but, upon a review, I fear 
- your Lordship may think I have not paid a sufficient regard to 
the first circumstance of the sixth objection, viz. ‘ that our 
Saviour takes her by the hand, before he says, ‘‘ Arise !” which 
is not an action suited to raise one absolutely incapable to help 
herself.’ There is no more assistance given to a lame man than 
to a dead man by taking him by the hand to enable him to 
walk alone. No action or word is used in working a miracle, 
because there is any virtue in the word spoken, or the action 
used, of taking hold by the hand, or in any other action assign- 
able. All the virtue is owing to the infinite, almighty power of 
God alone, who graciously performs the work, when those words 
are spoken, or those actions are done by his servants, by his 
orders. 

Again, ‘ That our Saviour takes her by the hand, before he 
says, Arise!’ Perhaps, the taking by the hand, and the word 
arise, were simultaneous, or the word arise was spoken imme- 
diately after Christ took her by the hand, as soon after as could 
be. But I shall show presently (as I apprehend) the propriety 
of the different method taken by Christ and Peter ; though it is 
by no means necessary, that we should be able to assign the 
precise propriety of every word or action recorded in the history 
of these matters. It seems to me, not becoming Peter to make 
use of any action, that looked like helping a man perfectly im- 
potent, (such as taking him by the hand,) before he first pro- 
nounced these or the like words: ‘‘ In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, arise and walk:” but after that it was proper 
enough for him to use an action, which is a sort of token of 
kindness, and take him by the hand. 

When Peter raised Dorcas, he first went to prayer, and did 
not take her by the hand till after she had opened her eyes, and 
sat up ; that is, was perfectly restored to health and life by the 
Divine Being. It is too arrogant for an apostle, in the case 
especially of a dead person, to use an action that has an appear- 
ance of giving help, before he has been at prayer, or made some 
other address to God. But in our blessed Saviour it was highly 
proper and becoming, to take by the hand, in a kind and friendly 
manner, even a dead person, as if she were alive. Though no 
one would reasonably say there was any impropriety in Christ’s 
saying, Arise! to Jairus’s daughter, before he took her by the 
hand, yet there does appear to me a peculiar propriety in our 
blessed Saviour’s taking by the hand this dead young woman, 
before, or at the very instant, that he said, Arise ! 

I hope there is no reason for me to add a caution, that it ought 
not to be objected to me, that there was no such action used in 
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the case of Lazarus, or the young man at Nain; because the 
circumstances of these cases are perfectly different. It would 
have been the highest impropriety for Christ to take Lazarus by 
the hand, whether he had himself gone into Lazarus’s sepulchre, 
or Lazarus had been first brought up to him; it would also have 
been highly improper for our Saviour to have gone so near the 
young man at Nain, as to be able to touch him. He did as 
much as was proper before he raised him, in ordering the bier 
to stop. But as the young woman was laid in her chamber, and 
Jesus was brought thither, near to her, his taking her by the 
hand is highly proper ; it is one of the beauties and proprieties 
of our Lord’s actions in this story, which ought not to have been 
omitted, and with which I am now much delighted, and heartily 
thank your Lordship for helping me to it. It demonstrates the 
plenitude of divine power, and divine goodness, that were and 
are in him. It is an affecting, endearing specimen of the love 
and friendship of the Son of God, and in him of God himself, to 
poor mortal men. 

But whether I am in the right or not in those thoughts just 
mentioned, with which I now please myself, (but, however, do 
not think them of any great importance,) I apprehend I may 
except against an interpretation of a single phrase or expression, 
which is inconsistent with the rest of the narration. And I own, 
that I think this way of interpreting scriptures would lead us 
into innumerable mistakes. I am, my Lord, 


Your Lordship’s } 
Most humble and obedient servant, 
N. LARDNER. 
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LETTER SENT BY MR. LARDNER TO MR. LA ROCHE. 


Sir, 
THE exact care with which you read the books of the New Tes- 
tament, appears not only in the judicious remarks and observa- 
tions, which I have received from you, but also in the difficulties 
which you sometimes propose to me. As for the difficulty men- 
tioned in your last, concerning the omission of the history of our 
Saviour’s ascension, in the gospels of St. Matthew and St. John, 
though related by St. Mark, xvi. 19, and St. Luke, xxiii. 51, I 
might say, in behalf of St. John, that he had read St. Mark’s 
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and St. Luke's gospels : and that one main view he had in writing 
was, to put down those things which the other evangelists. had 
not mentioned: but I do not insist upon this. This omission 
may be accounted for by other considerations, which will justify 
St. Matthew as well as him, : 

‘J, The design of all the evangelists in their gospels, was to 
‘ write such a history of Jesus, as would prove him to be the 
‘Christ.’ That this was their design appears from the gospels 
themselves. And St. John has expressly said, that it was his, 
chap. xx. 31, ‘‘ These things are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” 

‘JI. That Jesus is the Christ, is sufficiently shown by his 
‘ miracles, the extraordinary appearances from heaven in his 
‘ favour during the course of his ministry, and by his resarrec- 
‘tion from the dead, recorded by all the evangelists.’ Our 
Saviour had himself put the truth of his mission upon his resur- 
rection, as a decisive proof of his claim ; Matt. xvi. 4, compared 
with Luke xi. 29, 30; John ii. 18—22. And St. Paul says, 
Rom. i. 4, that Jesus was “‘ declared to be the Son of God by 
the resurrection from the dead.” See also Acts xvil. 3. 

‘ I[I. By our Saviour’s resurrection is always intended a resur- 
“rection to an endless life, without dying any more; and his 
“ascension to the Father follows thereupon ;’ unless this had 
been the case, his resurrection, without any mention of his 
ascension, could not have been made (as it often is) the princi- 
pal article of the christian doctrine. ‘‘ To be a witness with us 
of his resurrection,” Acts i. 22.—‘‘ With great power gave the 
apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus,” chap. 
iv. 33.—‘‘ If thou shalt confess with thy mouth, and believe in 
thine heart, that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved,” Rom. x. 9. See also Acts xxvi. 23; 2 Tim. ii. 8. 

But I will detain you a little longer upon this head, to show 
both these things particularly. 

‘I. By our Saviour’s resurrection is always intended a resur- 
‘rection to an endless life, without dying any more.’ This is 
sometimes expressed ; when not expressed, it is implied. 
‘© Whom God has raised up, (saith St. Peter,) having loosed the 
pains of death, because it was not possible that he should be 
holden of it,” Acts ii. 24.—St. Paul at Antioch, in Pisidia: 
“* And as concerning that he raised him from the dead, now no 
more to return to corruption,” Acts xiii. 34.—‘* Knowing that 
Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more ; death hath 
no more dominion over him,” Rom. vi. 9. 

When not expressed, it is implied. St. Peter, in his discourses 
to Cornelius, makes no express mention of Christ’s ascension, 
but preaches only his resurrection, as‘a proof that he was made 
Lord of all. Acts x. 40, 42. And the same apostle saith, that 
** God has begotten us again to a lively hope, by the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead,” &c. 1 Pet. i. 8, 4. St. Paul often 
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argues in the same manner. At Athens he proves a future judg- 
ment by Christ, from his resurrection. Acts xvii. 31. And, 
Rom. xiv. 9, ‘* To this end Christ both died, and rose, and 
revived, that he might be Lord both of the quick and dead.” 
And 1 Cor. xv. 12, and 20. Once more, 2 Cor. iv. 14. 

I might likewise show this to be agreeable to the style of the 
evangelists, in their gospels. When our Lord, in St. Matt. xii. 
40, publicly foretells his resurrection, saying, ‘‘ As Jonas,” &c. 
it is implied that he should be no longer in the state of the dead. 
This is implied also in what he said to the disciples, Matt. xxvi. 
32. It would be tedious to refer you to all the passages to this 
purpose in our Saviour’s last discourses with his disciples, 
recorded by St. John: ‘‘ I go to prepare a place for you,” John 
xiv. 2. ‘* Because I live, ye shall live also,” ver. 19. 

‘TI. Our Lord’s ascension to heaven was also supposed to 
‘ follow upon his resurrection.’ This is evident from John xx. 17, 
when he says to Mary Magdalen, ‘“‘ Touch me not! for I am 
not yet ascended to my Father,” or, I do not immediately ascend 
to my Father. It seems, she supposed that, being risen, he 
would presently ascend to heaven: he therefore assures her, 
that there would be other opportunities for her to converse 
with him, and to examine whether it was really he himself, or 
not; and for him to communicate to her, or others, what was 
needful they should be further informed of by him: ‘‘ But go to 
my brethren, and say unto them, that I ascend to my Father, 
&c.;” which words show, that, ‘I am about to ascend” to 
God, or, ‘‘ I am risen,” are in a manner equivalent terms. This 
is also evident from Acts ii. 23—35, particularly ver. 32, 33. 
God’s ‘ raising him up,” was an assurance that he was also 
exalted, or very soon to be exalted. 

‘]II. There was no absolute necessity, that the disciples, or 
‘any other persons, should see Christ ascend, or leave this 
‘earth.’ For his exaltation to power was fully ascertained to 
the disciples by his resurrection, (of which they had distinct 
proof,) and by the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them : to 
others, by the testimony of the disciples, concerning his resur- 
rection, by the gifts of the Holy Ghost bestowed upon them, 
and by the miracles they performed. 

‘IV. But though there was no necessity of it, yet there was 
‘great wisdom and goodness in our Saviour’s granting the 
‘ disciples a sight of his ascension from this earth ;’ as hinted 
by St. Mark and St. Luke in their gospels, and somewhat more 
particularly related, Acts i. 9—11 ;—because it was of use to 
confirm them, and to encourage them in the difficult work they 
were soon to enter upon.. It is also of use the more to satisfy 
us, and all in after times, of the truth of his resurrection, and 
exaltation, though there are other things sufficient without it. 

Upon the whole, it seems to me, that the evangelists have 
acted wisely, and as the case required, in insisting chiefly on 
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more important matters, than the sight the disciples had of 
Christ’s ascension from this earth. And the conclusion of St. 
Matthew’s gospel (to say nothing more of St. John’s) after the 
evidences of our Saviour’s resurrection, 1s a very proper con- 
clusion of a history of Jesus, written to prove that. he was the 
Christ. ‘« And Jesus came, and spake unto them, saying, All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : and lo, 
[ am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


I am your's, &c. 
N. LARDNER. 
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LETTER FROM DR. MORGAN TO MR. LARDNER, WITH 
HIS ANSWER. 


Reverend Sir, 


I HAVE lately read your Credibility of the Gospel History, with 
a great deal of pleasure and profit: I observe in it a spirit of 
candour and impartiality, not very common in works of this 
kind ; and I think you have deserved very well of the learned 
world, by removing several considerable difficulties, which might 
seem to affect the evangelical history. It is a great unhappiness 
to your friends in general, and to me as much as any man, that, 
by the nature of your disorder, we are deprived of the advan- 
tages we might otherwise reap from your conversation. 

From what I had heard of your work, and of your known 
character, I had a curiosity to see what you had offered towards 
removing the difficulties concerning the historical and chrono- 
logical account of Christ’s birth and baptism, as related by the 
two evangelists Matthew and Luke, or rather of St. Luke him- 
self; for, as the matter now stands, the whole difficulty rests 
upon him, who places the birth of our Saviour in the days of 
Herod the Great, and at the time of the first taxation of the 
whole country of Judea by Cyrenius, and this by a decree issued 
out under the sole authority of Augustus, without the least 
mention of Herod’s name; and with this farther chronological 
character, that Jesus was full thirty in the fifteenth of Tiberius. 
I must own that this has always appeared an insurmountable 
difficulty to me, and that I am not yet able to get rid of it, after 
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a careful consideration of all that you have observed and offered 
concerning it. 

That any taxation, enrolment, or census should be laid upon 
the whole country by the sole authority of Augustus, while 
Herod was still king of Judea, and in high favour with the 
emperor, seems to me incredible ; and I think no such instance 
can be given, or any thing parallel to it, with respect to any 
country where the Romans owned a king. 

The thing here speaks itself, and no man could doubt of it if 
he had not some prejudice or prepossession to the contrary. 
But our chronologers, in this point, have been forced to offer 
violence to Josephus, and to give up all his historical and chro- 
nological characters relating to the death of Herod the Great, 
and the nativity of Christ, though they are infinitely fond, at 
the same time, of maintaining the authority of Josephus in most 
other cases. 

But what I lay the main stress on here is, the authority of 
Eusebius, towards the middle of the fourth century ; who main- 
tains that the taxation recorded by Luke, was the very same 
which was laid by Augustus upon the whole country of Judea 
after the banishment of Archelaus. And this is a decisive point, 
and even a demonstration with me, so far as history can be re- 
duced to any thing of certainty, that Luke, Josephus, and Eu- 
sebius were in the right ; and that there was no gospel extant 
in the time of Eusebius, and owned as authentic by the ca- 
tholics, which placed the birth of our Saviour in the days of 
Herod. For it is not to be imagined that Eusebius should con- 
tradict the genuine, authentic, and recognized gospels of his 
own times, or that he should make the Roman census laid upon 
Judea, as mentioned by Josephus and Luke, to have been the 
same, if this had been repugnant to the scriptures of that age. 

The first chapter of Luke, from verse 4 to the end, is plainly 
a parenthesis, as it interrupts the course of the story in order of 
time, and besides, contains, as I think, several plain marks of 
ignorance, superstition, and forgery: for this parenthesis seems 
to have been taken from the pseudo Matthew, with some farther 
additions and improvements, which made the matter look still 
worse. 

In Luke i. ver. 28—33, the angel Gabriel is introduced as 
appearing to the Virgin Mary, to assure her, by a revelation 
from God, that she should conceive, without the knowledge of 
man, in a miraculous way; and that the child born of her, 
should be that great Prince or temporal Deliverer who had been 
foretold by the prophets. ‘‘ He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Most High: and the Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David. And he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall 
be noend.” Ver. 32, 33. 

This, one would think, should have been a sufficient de- 
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claration from God, to put Joseph and Mary out of doubt, that 
the child was to restore the kingdom to Israel, and settle an 
everlasting dominion in the house of David, as God had declared 
by the mouths of all the prophets ; and as the whole nation had 
ever understood them, and founded their expectations upon 
them. And yet, afterwards, when Zacharias the father of John, 
Simeon, and Anna the prophetess, came to prophesy the same 
thing, Mary was very much astonished, she ‘‘ kept all these 
sayings, and pondered them in her heart,” but knew not what it 
- would come to, or what such predictions should mean, though 
she had been let into the secret by a revelation from God before 
her conception. Matthew mentions nothing of this revelation 
from God to Mary by the angel, but places the whole credit of 
the story upon Joseph’s dream, that which his spouse had de- 
clared to him, or should have declared, was true. 

There is another remarkable difference between the pseudo 
Matthew, and Luke’s annotator, which seems to discredit the 
whole story of Christ’s being born under Herod. Matthew tells 
us, that soon after the nativity of our Saviour, Joseph, being 
warned of God in a dream, took the young child and his mother, 
and fled into Egypt till the death of Herod. But his emendator 
in Luke assures us, that after the parents had been at Jerusalem, 
and performed the ceremony of purification in the temple, 
** They returned again to Galilee, to their own city Nazareth,” 
Luke, chap. ii. 39, without the least mention of Herod, or any 
apprehensions they were under from him. 

The genealogy of Christ in Matthew and Luke, supposes 
plainly that he had some natural descent, and that he was, as 
St. Paul affirms, according to the flesh, of the seed of Abraham, 
and descended from the fathers of the Jewish nation. But the 
story of our pseudo Matthew cannot possibly be reconciled with 
this. 

Our modern chronologers, in attempting to justify this piece 
of false history, have been obliged to offer violence to Josephus, 
and give up all his historical and chronological characters with 
respect to the reign and death of Herod. And had it not been 
for such a prejudice, they could have found no difficulty at all 
in Josephus as to this matter. That he was made or declared - 
king of Judea in the 5th Julian year, or in the year of the 
Julian period 4673, and that he died in the 42d Julian year, or 
the year of the Julian period 4710, would have been thought 
very plain from Josephus, had there been nothing else in the 
case. In the Julian year 42, March 13th, about three in the 
morning, there happened a great and remarkable eclipse of the 
moon, which is mentioned by Josephus as falling out a little 
before the pascha, when Herod’s life was despaired of ; and he 
died that year before the feast. This eclipse happened on the 
full moon before the pascha; and besides this, there is no other 
eclipse of the moon which can stand in competition with it, 
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within the time that Herod’s death may be disputed ; I mean no 
eclipse visible in Judea, or within the observation of that 
country. 

You may here observe, that this supposed revelation from God 
to Mary by the angel Gabriel, was the declaration of a thing 
false in fact, though such hope or expectation had been deeply 
rooted and confirmed in the whole Jewish nation for near one 
thousand years, or from the time of the revolt of the ten tribes. 
For after this, all their prophets had promised and foretold the 
restoration of the kingdom to the house of David, and the per- 
petual duration of it in that family after such a restoration. 

But Christ himself always disclaimed this Messiahship, and 
declined all the overtures made to him about it ; and he would 
not be received and owned as that branch from the root of Jesse, 
who was to restore the nation to their ancient liberties and in- 
dependency, as had been declared to them from the mouths of 
all the prophets. 

When our Saviour came upon his trial before Pilate, he re- 
nounced this Jewish character of the Messias, and declared that 
he had never set up any such pretensions, that he had made no 
such claim among the Jews, and that though this was what 
they charged him with, and he must die for it, yet they could 
bring no proof of it. 

But surely, had the revelation of the angel to Mary, and the 
prophecies of Zacharias, Simeon, and Anna, been now produced 
and proved, the evidence must have been very strong against 
him, and he had been justly put to death as an impostor and 
false prophet. 

I know not what you may think of me, Sir, for the freedom 
of these observations ; but I can assure you, that I am not at all 
interested in the matter, and therefore should not be sorry if the 
quite contrary should happen to be true. 

You may keep this correspondence as deep a secret as you 
please, for I shall discover the subject of it to nobody without 
your leave. 

I thought I could not talk to any man of greater impartiality 
and integrity, or who might be more likely to remove my scruples ; 
and therefore I shall beg leave to subscribe myself, 


Sir, 
Your most sincere friend, 
and humble Servant, 


T. MORGAN. 
May 10th, 1735. 
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Mr. Lardner answered: 


Hoxton Square, June 17th, 1735. 

Sir, 
I AM honoured with your letter of the 10th of May. Itis a great 
satisfaction to me, that the Credibility, &c. has been so far ap- 
proved by a person of your learning and acuteness: I know, 
that I did not willingly dissemble, or lessen any objections 
against the Evangelical History; and was in hopes I had 
removed them to the satisfaction of the attentive and candid, 
who will make but just allowances for the loss of ancient writ- 
ings. 

onal offer a few things in answer to your letter, with a 
design of giving farther satisfaction, or receiving farther light 
myself. 

You say, ‘that any taxation, enrolment, or census should 
‘be laid upon the whole country, by the sole authority of 
* Augustus, while Herod was king of Judea, and in high favour 
‘ with the emperor, seems incredible.’ I apprehend that this 
ought not to be thought incredible, considering the few remaining 
accounts of the treatment of dependent princes, or provinces. 
You indeed put it, ‘ in high favour :’ but I have plainly shown, 
that Herod was for some time under the displeasure of Augustus. 
And it is evident from Josephus himself, that there was an oath 
exacted, and an enrolment made, at the latter end of the reign 
of Herod ; an affair that answers very well to that mentioned by 
St. Luke. 

But you say, the ‘ main thing is the authority of Eusebius,’ 
This ought not to be so. For it is not reasonable to suppose 
that Eusebius was fully master of the state of every province of 
the Roman empire, almost three hundred years before his own 
birth, scarce of any one. A learned Englishman might be 
mistaken about the time of some governor of Jamaica, or 
even of Ireland, who had lived two or three hundred years ago. 
And it is likewise possible, that Eusebius, though honest in the 
main, might have some partiality for the evangelical history. 
Therefore he applied that passage, which relates to the taxation 
after the removal of Archelaus, to the enrolment in St. Luke ; 
that is, he was willing to have St. Luke’s history confirmed by 
a passage of Josephus, which makes express mention of Cyre- 
nius: and therefore he took that, relating to Archelaus or the 
time after his removal ; but very injudiciously, to say nothing 
worse. For Eusebius, in that very chapter, places the birth of 
Christ in the 28th year of Augustus, after the conquest of 
Egypt, and the death of Antony. And according to all our 
gospels, Jesus must have been born in the time of Herod, or at 
least before the removal of Archelaus : how otherwise could he 
have been crucified under Pontius Pilate, after a ministry of 
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some years, which ministry could not begin till he was thirty 
years complete, or in his thirtieth year ? 

You think it incredible, that there should be a taxing in all 
Judea, in the time of Herod the Great. But how should there 
be such a one afterwards ? when the land of Israel was divided ; 
part made a province, part remaining under the government of 
Herod the tetrarch, and his brother Philip. And if the taxation, 
after the removal of Archelaus, affected the territories of 
Herod the tetrarch, you allow taxations of dependent princes. 
But indeed that census made by Cyrenius after the removal of 
Archelaus was not universal, (for all the land of Israel,) nor 
would it have brought Joseph and Mary from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem. 

I see no good reason to call all the latter part of the first 
chapter of Luke a parenthesis; it is a part of his history, and 
is quoted by Justin Martyr, and other writers of the second 
century. Mary might keep some things and ponder them, and 
be surprised, though she had before had general intimations of 
them. Luke ii. 19, is one of these places, where she is said to 
ponder, and with good reason. The song of the angels, which 
breathes nothing but peace and good-will, the mean circum- 
stances of herself and her son at that time, might well lead her 
to serious meditation. Again, ver. 33, Joseph and Mary had 
reason to marvel, when Simeon spoke of the nature and extent 
of this benefit, and went on also to hint the disgraces and suffer- 
ings of Jesus. Nor are these things contrary to those related 
in the first chapter, but only some farther explications of things 
there spoken by the same spirit, for the instruction of Joseph 
and Mary, and the forming them to a becoming temper and 
conduct. For, chap. i. ver. 75, the design of this blessing now 
vouchsafed, is said to be, that we ‘“‘ might serve God in holiness 
and righteousness.” 

In all the gospels Jesus is the king of Israel, and the son of 
David. He no where disclaims these characters, though he 
was not such a prince as some fondly expected and imagined, 
and others maliciously charged him to be. Matt. xxi. 15. 
There were many at the temple, who said, ‘“‘ Hosanna to the 
Son of David ;” whom he justifies, though the Pharisees were 
displeased. Matt. xxii. 42, &c. he speaks of the Messiah as 
David’s Son and Lord, so as to claim those characters to him- 
self. 

Though Luke says nothing of the journey into Egypt, it may 
have been performed according to the account in Matthew. The 
words of Luke amount to no more than an omission of that 
affair, without denying it to have been done. Such omissions 
are common in the evangelists. Don’t you, Sir, plainly perceive 
many things related in St. John’s Gospel, between the baptism 
of Jesus, and the time when the other evangelists begin their 
history of our Lord’s public ministry ¢ 
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In my Appendix it is largely shown that Herod died in the 
Julian year 42, or 43; I have not determined which ; though I 
suppose the arguments there proposed appear strongest for the 
year 42. But the matter is of no great consequence, which of 
those two years be right. 

St. Luke’s words concerning Cyrenius, ought, by no means, 
to incline us to think, that he meant the census made in Judea 
after the removal of Archelaus, but rather the contrary. These 
words are a parenthesis, and you know, Sir, that they admit of 
various senses. Whatever is the sense of that parenthesis, it 
is probable that the design of it is, to distinguish the enrolment 
there mentioned, from that made after the removal of Archelaus. 

These things I submit to your consideration. I enlarge no far- 
ther upon them toa person of your learning and judgment. 


Tam, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
N. LARDNER. 
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REMARKS UPON SOME DIFFICULTIES CONCERNING THE 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


AS to the excellence and usefulness of the rules of christianity, 
several strong objections have been made. The substance of them 
is as followeth. 

Obj. In the gospel there are many excellent precepts ; but 
since they are the effect of heavenly inspiration, should not they 
have been rather supported with short and clear reasons, than 
delivered in the way of authority ? 

Ans. I. It cannot be improper for a person who has a hea- 
venly inspiration, or divine commission, to speak sometimes, or 
even often, in the way of authority. 

II. When our Saviour delivers precepts in the way of autho- 
rity, the fitness of so doing may be perceived. Particularly, this 
is observable in the 5th chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, where 
he represents the design of his commission, and the nature of 
his doctrine. The Jews expected not a reformation under the 
Messiah, but great earthly advantages and great sensual indul- 
gences. He therefore says, Matt. v. 17, “‘ Think not, that I 
am come to destroy the law or the prophets. I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil.” The design of my commission is 
not to abrogate or weaken, but rather to confirm, strengthen, 
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and enlarge the moral precepts and obligations contained in, or 
taught by, the law and the prophets. Then, at ver.” 21, ‘* Ye 
have heard that it has been said of them of old time, (it should 
be rendered to the ancients, 26 rotg dpyduoc,) “* Thou shalt not 
kill.” This is the sixth commandment, delivered by divine 
authority in the law of Moses, forbidding in express words actual 
murder only. And it is likely, that many of the Pharisees taught, 
that forbearing the sin expressly forbidden in the law was sufti- 
cient. When, therefore, Christ taught the restraint or modera- 
tion of anger, as a necessary duty, and as a completing, fulfilling, 
or enlarging that law; was it not fit to speak in the way of 
authority, as a divine teacher, furnished with a commission from 
heaven, as he does, ver. 29; ‘‘ But I say unto you, whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause,” and what follows. This 
observation ought to be applied to the other precepts of the law 
of Moses, afterwards insisted on, and in a like manner fulfilled 
by our Saviour. 

Ill. The laws or precepts of Christ being in themselves all 
reasonable, need not to be demonstrated. When once they are 
proposed with authority, the mind assents to them immediately ; 
they have an internal and manifest reasonableness and equity. 
Is not this evident in that rule, Matt. vi. 12, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them ?” 
The reasonableness of all Christ’s other precepts is alike evident. 

IV. Nevertheless Christ does reason sometimes, and gives 
such short and clear reasons as the objector requires. He heaps 
up reasons in a concise manner against solicitude or anxiety. 
Matt. vi. 25—34; and Luke xii. 15, he forbids covetousness in 
these words: ‘‘ Take heed, and beware of covetousness :” and 
then adds that excellent reason, ‘‘ For a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth :” and 
proceeds likewise to confirm and illustrate his doctrine by a pa- 
rable. And ina like manner often. Thus when, Matt. v. 33, 
he improves or fulfils the precept or prohibition of the law, 
which says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not forswear thyself,” and forbids 
swearing at all, that is, in common conversation, he argues, and 
by reason shows, the folly and wickedness of those mincing 
oaths which were used by the Jews, who scrupled using the 
name of God expressly, ver. 33—37. Ver. 34, ‘“‘ But I say unto 
you, Swear not at all, neither by heaven, FoR it is God’s throne, 
nor by the earth, FoR it is his foot-stool ;” and what. follows : 
giving a reason against every one of those oaths, and showing 
that they were each one of them equivalent to swearing by the 
name of God: and, then, lastly, shows the wickedness of all 
common swearing in ordinary conversation, ver. 37, ‘‘ But let 
your communication be yea, yea; nay, nay ; FOR whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.’”” This is the design of all the 
context. é 

Obj. It is farther urged, that many things are forbidden in 
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the most strict and severe manner, which are innocent, indif- 
ferent, or however not directly criminal. Thus, calling Fool, 
and Raca, are offences against which the judgment of hell-fire 
are denounced. Looking on a woman and lusting after her are 
equally culpable with committing adultery. Is the venereal act 
more criminal than any other? Is it not equally natural and 
necessary? Can we forbear liking an agreeable object ¢ ; 

Ans. In the particulars first mentioned, Christ only forbids 
that anger, which is really evil and unreasonable ; and those in- 
jurious and contemptuous expressions or names, which are 
really improper and unbecoming, and which we ought not to 
give each other at all, or not without very good and sufficient 
reason. And then these, or somewhat like them, may be used 
without contracting guilt. So St. Paul says, 1 Cor. xv. 36, 
“* Thou fool :’ and Christ says, Luke xiii. 32, ‘‘ Tell that fox,” 
However, it may be observed, that the two words forbid by 
Christ, are reckoned by commentators to be expressive of the 
utmost contempt ; and therefore are not to be indulged by us. 

As to what concerns the thing next mentioned, the objector 
proceeds too fast. The original word used by Christ for WOMAN, 
and the context, and every expression there made use of, shows 
that our Lord is speaking of a married woman ; and the obvious 
literal sense of the words is this; ‘ That whosoever casts an 
eye upon a married woman, so as to desire’ to have venereal 
commerce with her, ‘ has committed adultery with her already 
‘in his heart.’ And is not this self-evident? Have not all 
mankind, that have been civilized, esteemed adultery a sin, or 
injurious ? and if any action be criminal, the intention to do it 
is also. criminal; and men who indulge criminal designs and in- 
tentions, must be guilty in the sight of God ; for God, who is 
the governor of the world, and particularly of rational and in- 
telligent agents, is judge of thoughts as well as actions. Civil 
magistrates can judge only of words and actions ; but God can 
and does judge thoughts. All these things are evident beyond 
dispute. And no wise and good man, but, when he knows a 
woman is married, casts off his eye from her, or suffers not 
concupiscence to arise, and if it does, checks and condemns it ; 
and every man ought to do so. 

Obj. How impracticable and intolerable are some other pre- 
cepts ? such as these, ‘‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. If any man take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also.” 

Ans. I. These precepts relate to small matters. 

II. They are hyperbolical and proverbial expressions, and not 
to be explained or understood literally. That they are so, is 
evident. Tis said, John xviii. 22, ‘‘ And when he had thus 
spoken, one of the officers which stood by, struck Jesus with 
the palm of his hand.” But our Lord does not offer himself to 
receive another blow. On the contrary, he remonstrates against 
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the injury done him; ver. 23, ‘‘ Jesus answered him, If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest 
thou me?” And St. Paul directs, 2 Thess. iii. 10, “« We com- 
mand you, that if any would not work, neither should he eat :” 
which sufficiently shows, that christians need not be imposed 
upon, though Christ has said, ‘‘ Give to every one that asketh 
thee ;” and St. Paul has earnestly taught diligence in the two 
epistles to the Thessalonians, as well as in other places. 

Obj. And are we not forbidden to take thought for the 
morrow @ : 

Ans. The precept is, Mn pepuvare; be not anxious or solicitous ; 
or, be not anxiously thoughtful, or careful ;—which is a reason- 
able precept. : 

Obj. In order to persuade to an unresisting submission and 
subjection to governments of the most cruel and absolute kind, 
is not the doctrine of the New Testament urged and pleaded 2 

Ans. St. Paul’s directions, Rom. xiii. and St. Peter's 1st Ep. 
ii. 13, are very reasonable. There were some Jews at that time, 
whom christians were in danger of following, who refused obe- 
dience to heathen magistrates, especially to their inferior go- 
vernors and officers. The apostles therefore charge their con- 
verts to be obedient to magistrates of every rank. And, as ma- 
gistracy is necessary, and very useful, obedience thereto is very 
reasonable, and submission must he earnestly recommended. 
The apostles’ instructions upon this head afford no support to 
arguments for unresisting submission to cruel and absolute go- 
vernments, for their exhortations are founded in the benefit 
of government. St. Paul says, ‘* Let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers—for rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil—for he is the minister of God to thee for good— 
for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doth evil.”—St. Peter: ‘‘ Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the 
king, as supreme; or unto governors, as unto them that are 
sent by him, for the punishment of evil-doers, and the praise of 
them that do well.” And it appears from the history in the 
New Testament, that the christians had a benefit from the 
Roman magistracy at that time; otherwise they would have 
been destroyed by the rudeness of the common people, and the 
Jewish malice. But yet, that some christians were in danger 
of pernicious notions of liberty, like the Jews of that time, is 
evident from what follows in the forecited context of St. Peter: 
«* As free, and not using your liberty for a cloak of malicious- 
ness,” ver. 16.—St. Paul writes, 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, that ‘* prayers 
should be made for kings, and for all that are in authority, that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and ho- 
nesty ;” or that we may, without disturbance, profess the prin- 
ciples of true religion, and practise the several branches of piety 
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and virtue. And certainly, if christians desire peace and tran- 
quillity, and the protection of magistrates, they ought to be 
peaceable, and behave as good subjects. Nor has the christian 
religion been prejudicial to civil liberty. Look abroad in the 
world: Have the people more rights and privileges in Ma- 
hometan and heathen governments and constitutions than in 
christian ? : re. 

Obj. Hath christianity had a more real and extensive influ- 
ence than philosophy? The best precepts cannot command at- 
tention and regard. A plain useful rule is wanted, that may be 
suited to the multitude. a . 

Ans. I. Since the publication of the christian religion, all im- 
moralities have appeared more glaring and odious than in 
former times, which occasions complaints of misconduct and 
miscarriages, that gave none, or little offence among heathen 
people, though they were very common. . 

Il. Men are always apt to complain of their own times, and 
make unfair comparisons between the ancient and present or later 
times. They take the bright side of the former, and the dark 
side of the latter, and so compare them together. 

iI. Christianity has had a real and extensive influence (far 
beyond philosophy) for reforming the manners and promoting 
the happiness of mankind. What miseries did the people suffer 
in the Roman republic! How terrible were their triumvirates 
and their proscriptions, and some other things at times, in an 
age as philosophical and polite as any before it ! How barbarous 
and shameful the Roman diversions in the amphitheatre! "Tis 
to christianity, which has abolished ancient heathenism, that 
Mahometans owe their better sentiments. Christianity has abo- 
lished human sacrifices, and obliged parents to bring up their 
children, which were formerly exposed in Greece and Rome 
without mercy, and are so still in heathen countries. In the 
city of Pekin, several thousand infants perish this way annually. 
There is no such thing among christians. If that number perish 
in one city, how many through all the Chinese empire, and this 
number counting on from year to year? Christianity took with 
the common people, or the multitude, in the first and purer 
ages, and in a short time, without the aid of civil power, made 
a progress, gained ground against superstition, which philosophy 
on not ; had advantages of superstition, which philosophy never 

ad. 

I have answered particular objections, I hope to satisfaction. 
I desire leave to add some general observations. 

Obs. I. It cannot be thought strange, that true religion, or a 
teacher of true religion, should recommend great meekness, 
forbearance, and a contempt of riches and honours. Many wise 
men and philosophers have seen, that there is necessity that 
good men bear and forbear ; and they have said great and fine 
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things of the vanity of riches and honours, and such like advan- 
tages. Indeed all earthly things deserve little value, considering 
their uncertainty, and the shortness of human life. 

II. Christianity is reasonable throughout, or, to use a modern 
phrase, it is a republication of the law of nature, with the two 
positive appointments of Baptism and the Lord’s supper, or the 
Eucharist. Therefore all its precepts are to be taken in a rea- 
sonable sense. You are required to show no more meekness 
than is fit and reasonable in this world of ours ; you may defend 
yourselves, resist, remonstrate against all injuries, when you 
have any prospect of advantage; you may go to law, if the 
thing you contend for be worth it, and you have a prospect of 
success. But to resist, when you are in danger of perishing in 
the attempt ; to go to law, when the thing desired will not re- 
pay the loss of time, if gained that way; or to appeal to judges, 
when they are ignorant, or partial and corrupt, what avails it 2 
even though we have right, and the thing controverted be of some 
importance. The disciples were obliged to the greatest exact- 
ness of behaviour, and to as much generosity and self-denial as 
any men: yet our Lord teaches them to be wise as serpents, as 
well as harmless as doves. St. Paul insisted on his privilege of a 
Roman. citizen, as often as it would be of any service. He 
humbled the magistrates of Philippi, and defended himself 
against the Jews to the utmost. In short, the christian precepts 
ought to be understcod, as they are defined to be exactly suitable 
to men in the present state of things. 

III. Though the gospel be allowed to be only a republication 
of the law of nature, it is of great advantage, because men, 
through indolence, love of pleasure, or some other means, did 
not trace out the great truths of religion, or the obligations of 
virtue, by the exercise of reason ; and they needed to be awakened 
and excited to the practice of what they did know. 

IV. True religion could not be discovered or recommended 
to men in a wiser and more effectual manner than it is, or has 
been, in the Gospel of Jesus Christ: or, there are the greatest 
advantages attending the method in which true religion has been 
taught by Jesus Christ. To have published the precepts of re- 
ligion and virtue in a plain and clear manner, suppose, and 
with some few plain and clear reasons, in the most solemn 
manner conceivable, as the ten commandments at Mount Sinai ; 
together with plain and express promises of future happiness ; 
would not have been so effectual as the Gospel method. And all 
the truths of religion, and precepts of happiness and virtue, are 
better recommended and enforced by the example of Christ’s 
life, the patience, meekness, and fortitude of his death, and di- 
vine testimony to the truth, and his after resurrection, than by 
the fore-mentioned method, or any other I can think of. How- 
ever, to this Gospel-method belongs (beside what has been al- 
ready mentioned) also the example of Christ’s Apostles. 
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V. It was therefore fit, that the publisher, or republisher, of 
true religion, with a commission from Heaven, should publish it 
in some particular country, and, as a public preacher, be liable 
to contradictions, opposition, and all kinds of sufferings, which 
passionate and prejudiced men might be disposed to bring upon 
him; and no place or time could be more fit than the land of 
Judea, and the time when Jesus appeared. x. 

VI. It follows, that in order to understand true religion as 
published in the Gospels, or the New Testament, men should 
exercise their reason, and study the language, dialect, and cus- 
toms of the times when Christ and his Apostles preached, of 
which times every one sees plain indications in the New Testa- 
ment itself. Therefore christian clergy, and people, should 
endeavour to be as knowing as they can. 

VII. I shall add but one thing more to the honour of the 
christian religion; that it is no enemy to learning, or any 
branch of science, that I know of. All religion supposes men 
rational: the christian religion was published in a learned and 
a polite age. St. Paul often recommends to christians to have 
the understanding of men; he prays to God for them, that they 
may inerease in knowledge. Every branch of learning has flou- 
rished among christians. More of them, I believe, have under- 
stood a variety of languages, than any had done before. Natural 
philosophy has been cultivated by them. In the early age of 
christianity, there were such men as Clement of Alexandria, 
Pantznus ; Julius Africanus, Origen, with other learned men, in 
the third century ; Eusebius of Cesarea, and Jerom, in the fourth ; 
men acquainted with history, chronology, criticism, never since 
such in spirit ; not to mention the many learned men of the later 
ages, until the revival of learning in Christendom, about the time 
of the Reformation. 
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CHARACTER OF THE REV. MR. RICHARD LARDNER. 


THE Rev. Mr, Richard Lardner was born at Portsmouth, May 
28th, 1653, and educated for the ministry, by the Rev. Mr. 
Charles Morton, of Newington-Green. 

He entered upon his work in the year 1673, when he could 
have no other worldly prospect, but bonds, imprisonment, and 
the loss of all things, and which he was content to undergo ; and 
accordingly had a large share in the sufferings of those times for 
conscientious nonconformity. 
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Having had early impressions of religion on his spirit, he 
joined in communion with the church, under the pastoral care 
of the reverend and learned Dr. Owen, whom he always men- 
tioned with the profoundest respect and veneration to his death. 

His first settlement was at Deal in Kent ; but after some years 
he removed to London, and some other places ; in all which he 
was greatly beloved, and, as we have reason to believe, had 
many seals to his ministry, being made very useful for the con- 
version of some, and the edification of others, in the faith of the 
Gospel. 

He was a little man, but a bold and undaunted soldier of Jesus 
Christ, being afraid of no dangers or difficulties in his Master’s 
work, 

His manner of preaching was lively, masculine, awakening 
like a son of thunder, and generally acceptable to the more se- 
rious part of his hearers, many of whom, and some yet alive, 
have dated their first impressions of religion from his ministry. 

It pleased God to continue him a great many years in his service, 
till he might be justly esteemed the father of all the noncon- 
formist ministers in England. He was a preacher of the Gospel 
for near sixty years, in all which time he was not only frequent, 
but fervent and unwearied in his work, till the providence of 
God, by a paralytic disorder, put an end to his labours in the 
eightieth year of his age, but not to his life. 

He was a close walker with God, throughout the whole course 
of his long life, and always desirous to be useful. When it 
pleased God to raise him a family, he was particularly careful, 
not only for the temporal, but spiritual welfare of his children, 
endeavouring to secure and promote it by frequent instructions, 
and importunate prayers to God for them ; in all which we hope 
his labour was not in vain with regard to any of them. 

In the last seven years of his life, he had the pleasure of ob- 
serving the goodness of God in the growing hopes of his pos- 
terity, enjoying much peace and composure, while he endured 
the consequences of his late disorder with an uncommon patience 
and firmness of mind; till at length, it pleased God to release 
him from the infirmities of his present life, to a better, January 
17th, 1740; in the 87th year of his age. So that it may be 
said, in him have been fulfilled those words in the book of Job, 
chap. v. 26, ‘‘ Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like 
as a shock of corn cometh in his season.” 
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LETTER FRGM DR. SECKER, THEN BISHOP OF OXFORD, TO 
DR. LARDNER; WITH THE DOCTOR’S ANSWER. 


St. James’s, Westminster, December 6th, 1759. 
Sir, 

IF I had not of late been more engaged in business than ordi- 
nary, I should have returned you my thanks before now, for the 
kind and very acceptable present of your eighth volume. I 
have only been able, as yet, to take a cursory view of some 
parts of it: in doing which, I have been much pleased with 
your insertion of the long citation, page 83, &c. with your 
division of the sorts of books, page 108, &c. and with your ex- 
cellent reasonings, page 124—137. As to the points, to which 
you occasionally digress, page 19, &c. [ agree with you en- 
tirely in condemning all temporal punishments for any opinions, 
which are consistent with the welfare of society; all claims of 
submission to the government of church governors, whether se- 
parate or assembled; excepting such deference, as any one’s 
distrust of his own abilities, or learning, may reasonably incline 
him to pay to guides set over him, whom he believes to be 
faithful and skilful ; and, lastly, all terms of communion, which 
are not necessary articles of christianity, or indispensably re- 
quired by decency and order. What the terms, thus necessary 
and requisite, are, all churches, and, so far as they are concerned, 
all persons, must judge for themselves ; and there may be good 
and important reasons to submit, even without remonstrating, 
to what we do not approve ; provided we are not obliged to do 
any thing which we apprehend to be unlawful. He who thinks 
more things necessary, should neither treat those ill who believe 
fewer, nor rank them with total unbelievers, nor entertain any 
harsher opinion of the future state of either, than serious and 
calm inquiry directs him to. And, on the other hand, he who 
believes fewer things to be necessary, should not .censure those 
who believe more to be so, as tyrannical or uncharitable, 
merely because they dare not acknowledge him to be what, ac- 
cording to the best judgment they can form, he is not. The 
former of these faults I admit to be the more common : but the 
latter is by no means without example, and ought to be con- 
scientiously avoided. The terms of admission to the ministry 
may with reason, I think, be made straiter than those of com- 
munion. For doctrines not necessary, may be very useful: and 
doctrines not destructive, may be very hurtful. And every 
church, both particular and national, hath much reason, both 
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for its edification and its credit, to desire and endeavour to 
have teachers, who hold and will inculcate the former sort, and 
not the latter. Still a discreet moderation ought to be carefully 
preserved in this manner, not only to prevent hypocrisy, but fo: 
several other reasons. And yet, surely the danger of tempting 
men to dissemble, is no more a sufficient objection against re- 
quiring some declaration, in this case, than in many that civil 
life presents ; where, however, I acknowledge, that this practice 
is carried much too far; nor perhaps is there less danger, both 
of dissimulation and farther inconveniences, in leaving every one 
to declare himself in his own forms, than in proposing a form 
to be subscribed. In either way, some will think more articles 
proper, some fewer. And those of greater latitude should be 
mild in their opinions of those who have less, as well as the con- 
trary ; and every one should labour to restrain and soften those, 
with whom he has weight. Otherwise, not only at some times 
power may be oppressive, as it often hath been ; but at others a 
spirit of liberty may degenerate into one of bitterness, I had 
almost said of persecution.—I have run on into a long letter 
without designing it. In most, if not all, of what I have said, I 
am persuaded you will agree with me. But I am sure you will 
excuse me, if you see cause to think, as I hope you will, that the 
whole proceeds from a sincere zeal for universal charity ; and a 
firm belief that you have the promotion of it deeply at heart : 
on which account, yet much more than on that of your great 
learning, accuracy, and diligence, I am, with high esteem, 


Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
THOMAS OXFORD. 


To this Dr. Lardner answered: 


Hoxton Square, December 18th, 1750. 
My Lord, 


I AM greatly indebted to your Lordship for the favour of your 
letter of the 6th instant, and think it no small honour done me, 
that amidst your many engagements you have read so large a 
part of my work. I have reason to be well pleased, that so 
many things in it have obtained your approbation. It affords 
me some special satisfaction that the reasonings at page 124— 
137 have not been disliked by your Lordship ; because I had 
flattered myself with some hopes, they might be approved by 
persons of good judgment. I am likewise obliged to your 
Lordship for your free, candid, and charitable observations, re- 
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lating to the first chapter of this volume. It is very natural to 
oppose that extreme which is most apt to prevail: there have 
been particular persons, and some societies, that have advanced 
and maintained great extravagances ; but oppressive power, on 
one side or other, has been very common, and produced exten- 
sive mischief. In the early ages, when catholics and heretics 
contended with reasons and arguments only, the juster senti- 
ments usually had the advantage ; which cannot be said of some 
later times. ‘ 

I take this opportunity to congratulate your Lordship on 
your late preferment ; which, though it adds nothing to your 
dignity, if it affords more leisure, may open a new sphere of 
usefulness. And your Lordship, I hope, will think of making 
more public some of those discourses, which have been heard 
with so much attention and applause. If it may not be too 
presuming, when I hear of your settlement at the deanery, I 
will order a volume of plain discourses to be left there by the 
bookseller. I am, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most humble and obedient servant, 
N. LARDNER. 
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LETTER FROM DR. DODDRIDGE TO DR. LARDNER. 


Northampton, May 23rd, 1751. 
Reverend and dear Sir, 


AS soon as ever I had the honour of receiving the valuable 
present you were so good as to send me, of the two volumes you 
published toward the close of the last year, so elegantly bound, 
which I esteem doubly as a memorial of the friendship of the 
learned, pious, and generous author ; I desired our good friend 
Mr. Neal to present you with my most respectful acknowledg- 
ments, but deferred writing to you myself till I had read them. 
I set about the sermons immediately, and read three or four of 
them every week till I had finished them ; but having been some- 
thing interrupted by my journey to St. Alban’s, and the little 
additional labour of publishing good Dr. Clarke’s funeral sermon: 
after such a delay, I waved writing to you, till ] might have an 
opportunity of reading this last volume of the Credibility. But 
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really, Sir, the labour of my Family Expositor, added to the 
other necessary business daily incumbent upon me, as a pastor 
and tutor, with the necessity I have been under of answering 
letters, of which I have since last Christmas received between 
four and five hundred, has so entangled me, that it is but very 
lately I have been able to secure the pleasure which that excel- 
lent volume had in store for me. And now my journey is so near, 
that it may seem almost superfluous to write to you; and yet, 
under the load of such obligations to so worthy a friend, I cannot 
bear to see his face till I have made this poor acknowledgment 
of his goodness ; accept it, dear Sir, with your usual candour, 
and be assured, that though I am not able to express it as I would, 
I do actually feel a constant and deep sense of your goodness to 
me, and, which is much more, of your continual readiness to 
serve the public with those distinguished abilities, which God 
has been pleased to give you; and which have rendered your 
writings so great a blessing to the christian world. And I 
heartily pray they may be yet more abundantly so, for promoting 
the cause of virtue and piety, christian principles, and a christian 
temper. In the interpretation of particular texts, and the manner 
of stating particular doctrines, good men and good friends may 
have different apprehensions ; but you always propdse your senti- 
ments with such good humour, modesty, candour, and frankness, 
as is very amiable and exemplary; and the grand desire of 
spreading righteousness, benevolence, prudence, the fear of God, 
and a heavenly temper and conversation, so plainly appears, 
particularly in this volume of sermons, that were I a much stricter 
Calvinist than I am, I should honour and love the author, though 
I did not personally know him. As to what you say of the coun- 
cil of Nice, I do not doubt but it will give umbrage to some who 
look on its decrees as the great bulwark of the orthodox faith ; 
but. I see nothing solid that can be objected to your remarks, and 
I think, there would have been much less Arianism in the world, 
and much less mischief done by that which there is, if it had 
been conducted in that more catholic manner you describe, as 
what might have been wished ; and I have never seen any good 
done by severe anathemas, and secular punishments, so awk- 
wardly listed into the service of christianity, opposite as they are 
to its true genius. Neither my time nor my paper will allow me 
to enlarge, &c. 
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LETTER FROM DR. CHANDLER TO DR. LARDNER, WITH 
THE DOCTOR’S ANSWER. 


Old Jury, December 4th, 1764. 
Reverend and dear Sir, 


WHEN I received your proposals, I determined to purchase the 
work immediately on its publication, but am extremely obliged 
to you for ordering it as a token of your respect to me, on whose 
friendship and esteem I set, as I ought to do, the highest value. 
I have read the whole through with care, and to my great satis- 
faction and improvement, The only thing in which I am not fully 
satisfied, is your opinion about the testimony of Josephus con- 
cerning our blessed Saviour, which I have always been inclined to 
think, as to the far greatest part of it, genuine. I have not time 
to answer all the objections that are urged against the genuineness 
of the testimony, but you will give me leave to make two or three 
observations on the testimony itself. 

That it is introduced with great propriety, as what happened 
under Pilate’s administration, and as what was one occasion of 
the disturbances amongst the Jews in his time. 

He testifies that ‘ he was a wise man.” 

_ Is uncertain ‘ whether he was not something more than a 
‘common man,’ which is the meaning of the words, eye avdpa 
avrov deyety yon; for Josephus, upon Jewish principles, could not 
but think him a man, though he was uncertain whether he was 
not somewhat greater; a more extraordinary person, than any 
mere Man. 

And your own quotation from Josephus, about Moses, that 
‘ he was a man superior to his own nature,’ page 158, accounts 
for the character given to Jesus. 

He Says he was rapadoéwy epywy montnc. That the Jews them- 
selves, his contemporaries and enemies, acknowledged. Matt. 
xiii, 54,—xiv. 2, &c. 

‘ He was a teacher of such men as received the truth with 
“ pleasure.’ You ask, would he call the christian religion the 
truth? Yes certainly, as to the moral precepts of christianity ; 
which is all, 1 suppose, that Josephus knew or regarded of it. 
Matt. xxii. 16. 

‘ He drew over to him many Jews and Gentiles.’ This 
was true in the time when Josephus wrote. I refer you to 


page 169 of your own excellent work, which justifies the ex- 
pression. 
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‘ This was the Christ.’ ‘O Xpizoc srog nv. I render the words, 
‘ This, viz. Jesus, was the famous, or remarkable Christ,’ Jesus 
was a common name, and would not have sufficiently pointed 
him out to the Greeks and Romans. The name by which he 
was known to them was, Chrestus, or Christus; as in Sue- 
tonius and Tacitus; and if Tacitus had read Josephus, as you 
justly think he had, I imagine he took this very name from 
Josephus. Josephus did not certainly believe him to be the 
Messiah, and therefore, when he wrote this history, he could 
never mean by Christus the Jewish Messiah, of which the 
Greeks and Romans knew nothing; but that he was the re- 
markable Christ, who was the founder of that people who 
were called christians. This appears to me to be the real 
meaning of the expression, and as such it was intelligible to the 
Heathens. 

In the period that follows: ‘When Pilate at the instigation, 
&c.’ to the words, ‘ did not cease to adhere to him ;’ the whole 
is true, and what might be said by any man, though not a chris- 
tian, who was acquainted with his history. 

The next words, ‘ for on the third day, &c.’ if he speaks only 
of what were the common sentiments of his followers, they may 
be allowed to be this. But, to speak my mind. freely, I think 
them rather an interpolation of Eusebius, or some other christian ; 
and that the connexion in Josephus runs thus. 

‘ They who before had conceived an affection for him, did 
* not cease to adhere to him ; and the sect of christians, so called 
‘ from him, (the ‘0 Xpisoc,) subsists to this day.’ Such an addition 
he could not well avoid : 

As to the remarks on the expression rwy Xpistavwyv gudov, that 
gvdor is here put for sect, or must necessarily signify sect, I am 
not thoroughly clear in it. Josephus certainly uses the word 
gudov frequently for nation, but I think also sometimes with 
greater latitude. Thus ina quotation from Strabo, he tells us, 
TOTOY Bk Est Padiwe EvpELY TNS OIKBHEVINC, OC 8 mapadedenrau T8To TO dudoy, 
not ‘ this nation,’ which is too extensive, but as it is in the Latin 
version, ‘ hoc genus hominum,’ line 14. cap. 7. page 695. I also 
find in Dion Cassius, te¢ Bedevrue gure yeyevnuevec. * Qui sunt 
senatoria origine.’ . Vol. ii. page 912, edit. Reimari. vdov eSvoc 
yevoc. Hesychius. Why then may we not render the words in 
Josephus Xpiztavwy gvdov, ‘ the sort of people called christians ?’ 
And I think it is not unlikely that Josephus should add, ‘ that 
‘ they subsisted to his own time,’ when he wrote this history, 
As 0.18: 

Give me leave just to add, that this paragraph, concerning 
Jesus, doth not seem to me so much to interrupt the course of 
the narration as is complained of; it is introduced under the 
article of Pilate, and placed between two circumstances which 
occasioned disturbances. And was not the putting of Jesus to 
death, and the continuance of the apostles and disciples after 
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him, declaring his resurrection, another very considerable circum- 
stance, which created very great disturbances? And though 
Josephus does not expressly say this, and perhaps had good 
reasons for not saying it, yet he intimates it, by placing it be- 
tween the two causes of commotion, by giving so honourable a 
testimony to Jesus, and telling us, that he was crucified at the 
instigation of the chief persons of the nation. It would scarce 
have been decent in him to have said more on this head. : 

I have sometimes thought that this passage was originally in 
Josephus, and that Josephus himself omitted it afterwards in 
some other copies, at the desire of some of his own nation, as 
containing too honourable an account of Jesus, or that they 
falsified some other copies by omitting it; and I think, as you 
allow, with great reason, his testimony to the Baptist to be 
genuine, it is not to be accounted for, that he should wholly 
omit to say any thing of Jesus. 

But I beg your pardon for giving you the trouble of so long a 
letter, especially as what I have urged may appear to be of 
little weight. I own I cannot wholly give up the passage, and 
yet I feel the weight of your objections against it. Your book 
will ever remain a solid proof of your learning, candour, and 
good judgment ; and I pray God continue your life till you have 
finished your design, and every other view for the service of reli- 
gion. 1am, with the sincerest affection and esteem, 


Reverend and dear Sir, 
Your greatly obliged, and 
most humble Servant, 
SAMUEL CHANDLER. 


To this Dr. Lardner answered: 


Reverend and dear Sir, 


I AM much obliged to you for your friendly and valuable letter 
of December 4, and for all your arguings therein upon the sub- 
ject ; which you have urged with great force, and to the best 
advantage : and | will further consider. In the mean time, you 
may be sensible, that I cannot be easily moved from an opinion, 
which I have long held’ agreeable to the sentiments of very judi- 
cious critics. 

The testimony of Josephus to the fulfilment of our Saviour’s 
predictions in the destruction of Jerusalem, is invaluable. His 
accounts of the state of things in Judea, before the commence- 
ment of the war, and during the ministry of our Saviour and his 
apostles, are also very valuable, indeed above all price. But I 
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do not perceive, that we at all want the suspected testimony to 
Jesus, which was never quoted by any of our christian ancestors 
before Eusebius. Nor do I recollect that he has any where 
mentioned the name, or word, Christ, or Messiah, in any of his 
works, except the testimony above mentioned, and the passage 
concerning James the Lord’s brother. If you recollect any place, 
where Messiah is mentioned by him, let me know it. If that 
word is never to be found in him elsewhere, he must have de- 
signedly and studiously declined it ; for he had many occasions 
to mention it. It therefore is unlikely he should produce that 
word in speaking of Jesus. Explain the term as you please, it 
must be unaccountable, that it should be brought in here. This 
I now mention to you; but, as before said, I will further weigh 
your reasons. 

You seem to be well acquainted with an argument proposed 
in a Dissertation, &c. published at Oxford some years ago, and 
ascribed to Dr. Nathaniel Foster. I shall be obliged to you, 
if you have leisure, to inform me whether that Dr. Foster be 
still living, and what are his preferments: if he be dead, what 
was his station, and of what other works was he author. For 
possibly I may be obliged publicly to make some remarks upon 
his discourse. If I do, a farther acquaintance with the writer of 
it will be expedient. For there have been several of that name, 
Foster. 

Wishing you continued success in your studies and public 
labours, I remain, with the sincerest regard, 


Your friend and servant, 


N. LARDNER, 
December 31st, 1764. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. MR. HENLEY. 


TO THE REV. DR. KIPPIS. 


Rendlesham, Suffolk, Dec. 4th, 1786. 
Sir, 
THE testimony of Josephus concerning CHRIsT having been 


considered in a new point of view, since the death of Dr. Lard- 
h 
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ner, by my learned friend the Abbé du Voisin, (who hath lately 
quitted the divinity chair, which he had filled for several years 
in the Sorbonne, with the highest reputation,) I take the liberty 
of transmitting to you his communication upon that subject, as 
a valuable Supplement to Dr. Lardner’s remarks ; and, at the 
same time, to subjoin the late Abbé Bullet’s observations, which 
I doubt not will be the more acceptable to the public, as Dr. 
Lardner was long anxious to avail himself of the book which 
contains them, [Histoire de I’Etablissement du Christianisme, 
tirée des seuls Auteurs Juifs et Payens, &c.] but was never able 
to procure it. 


I am, Sir, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 
S. HENLEY. 


‘* MANY critics, since the time of Osiander, Blondel, Ta- 
naquil Faber, and Le Clerc, have suspected, but, in my opinion, 
unwarrantably, the authenticity of this celebrated testimony : 
for—1. It is extant in all the copies of Josephus, beth unpub- 
lished and. published. Baronius, Annal. Ecclesiastic. ad an. 
134, relates, that a manuscript of this historian’s Antiquities 
was found in the library of the Vatican, translated into Hebrew, 
in which this passage was marked with an obelus; a thing 
that could have been done by none but a Jew. In an Arabic 
version preserved by the Maronites of Mount Libanus, the 
narrative exists entire: see the new edition of the Bibliotheque 
Francoise de Duverdier, par M. de Brequigny.—2. This testi- 
mony of Josephus has been applauded by Eusebius, (Hist. Eccle- 
siastic. lib. i. c. 10.—Demonstrat. Evangelic. lib. iii. c. 5.) Jerom, 
(Catal. Script. Ecclesiastic.) Rufinus, (Histor. lib. i.) Isidorus of 
Pelusium, Sozomen, Cassiodorus, Nicephorus, and many more, 
who all indisputably had seen various manuscripts, and of con- 
siderable antiquity.—3. The style of the passage so exactly 
resembles the other writings of Josephus, that, to adopt the 
expression of Huetius, one egg is not more like to another. Proofs 
of this assertion may be seen in the dissertation of Daubez, sub- 
joined to Havercamp’s edition.—4. Josephus not only mentions, 
with respect, John Baptist, (Antiquit. lib. xviii. c. 1.) but also 
James : ‘ Ananus assembled the Jewish Sanhedrim, and brought 
‘ before it James the brother of Jesus who is called Christ, with 
‘ some others, whom he delivered over to be stoned, as infractors 
‘ of the law.’ Lib. xx. c. 8. This passage, the authenticity of 
which has never been suspected, contains an evident reference 
to what had been already related concerning Christ; for why 
else should he describe James, a man of himself but little known, 
as the brother of Jesus, if he had made no mention of Jesus 
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before ?—5. It is highly improbable that Josephus, who hath 
discussed with such minuteness the history of this period—men- 
tioned Judas of Galilee, Theudas, and the other obscure pre- 
tenders to the character of the Messiah—as well as John Bap- 
tist and James the brother of Christ—should have preserved the 
profoundest silence concerning Christ himself, whose name was at 
that time so celebrated both amongst the Jews and the Romans. 
But in all the writings of Josephus not a hint occurs on the sub- 
ject, except the testimony in question.—6. Let no one persuade 
himself that this passage was forged either by Eusebius, who first 
cited it, or any other earlier writer ; for the christian cause is not 
only so far from needing any fraud to support it, that nothing 
could be more destructive to its interest, more especially a fraud 
so palpable and obtrusive. 

It has been objected by Blondel, That what is here related of 
Christ could not possibly have been recorded by Josephus, who 
was not only a Jew, but rigidly attached to the Jewish religion : 
viz. ‘ That Christ could scarcely be said to be a man,’ that is, 
that he was God, that he was a performer of wonderful works, a 
teacher of truth; moreover, Christ, or the Messiah, whom the pro- 
phets had foretold ; and, finally, who appeared on the third day 
restored to life. These are not the expressions of a Jew, but a 
christian. 

To this however it may be answered, That Josephus was not so 
addicted to his own religion, as to approve the conduct and 
opinion of the Jews concerning Christ and his doctrine. From 
the moderation which pervades his whole narrative of the Jewish 
war, it may be justly inferred, that the fanatic fury which the chief 
men of his nation exercised against Christ, could not but have 
been displeasing to him. He has rendered that attestation to the 
innocence, sanctity, and miracles of Christ, which the fidelity of 
history required. Nor does it follow that he was necessitated to 
renounce, on this account, the religion of his fathers. Either the 
common prejudice of the Jews, that their Messiah would be a 
victorious and temporal sovereign, or the indifference so prevalent 
in many, towards controverted questions, might have been sufh- 
cient to prevent him from renouncing the religion in which he 
had been brought up, and embraced a new one, the profession 
of which was attended with danger: or else, he might think 
himself at liberty to be either a Jew or a christian, as the same 
God was worshipped in both systems of religion. On either of 
these suppositions, Josephus might have written every thing which 
this testimony contains. By the expression, ‘if it be right to 
‘speak of him as a man,’ it is not meant to imply that Christ is 
God, but only an extraordinary man, one whose wisdom and 
works had raised him above the common condition of humanity. 
He represents him as ‘ a performer of wonderful works,’ because 
miracles were wrought by him, as the Jews themselves were 
obliged to confess. He styles him ‘ an instructor of those who 
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‘ gladly received the truth,’ both because the moral precepts of 
Christ were such as Josephus approved, and also because the 
disciples of Christ were influenced by no other motive than the 
desire of discerning it. The phrase, ‘ this man was Christ,’ or 
rather, 6 Xpiso¢ eroc nv. * Christ was this man,’ by no means inti- 
mates that Jesus was the Messiah, but only that he was the 
person called Christ both by the christians and Romans, amongst 
whom Josephus wrote: just as if he should say, in our language, 
‘ this was the same man as he named Christ.’ As to the re- 
surrection of Christ, and the prophecies referring to him, Jose- 
phus rather speaks the language used by the christians, than his 
own private opinion ; or else he thought that Christ had ap- 
peared after his revival, and that the prophets had foretold this 
event : a point which, if admitted, and he had been consistent, 
ought to have induced him to embrace christianity. But there 
might be many circumstances to prevent his becoming a prose- 
lyte, as every one will readily imagine ; nor is it either new or 
wonderful, that men, especially in their religious concerns, 
should contradict themselves, and withstand the conviction of 
their own minds. It is certain that, of our own times, no one 
hath spoken in higher terms concerning Christ than the philoso- 
pher of Geneva, who nevertheless, not only in his other writings, 
but also in the very work which contains this most eloquent 
eulogium, inveighs against the christian religion with acrimony 
and rancour. 

It has been further objected, That no person before Eusebius 
ever mentioned this testimony ; neither Justin in his dialogue 
‘with Trypho the Jew; nor Clemens Alexandrinus, who made 
so many extracts from ancient authors; nor Origen against 
Celsus ; but, on the contrary, in the 35th chapter of the Ist book 
of that work, Origen openly affirms that Josephus, who had men- 
tioned John Baptist, did not acknowledge Christ ; and therefore 
it is inferred, that before the age of Eusebius this testimony had 
no existence in the copies of Josephus. 

To this it may be answered, That there is no strength in this 
negative argument against Eusebius, drawn from the silence of 
the ancient fathers. The fathers did not cite the testimony of 
Josephus, either because they had no copies of his writings; or, 
because his testimony was foreign to the scope of their own; or 
because it could be of little use, especially in the earliest times, 
when the miracles of Christ were admitted by the Jews at large ; 
or, because that for this very testimony the evidence of Josephus 
was disregarded by the Jews themselves. To this last considera- 
tion Justin apparently alluded, when he thus addressed himself 
to Trypho: ‘Ye yourselves know, O Jews! that Jesus is risen 
‘again and ascended into heaven, according as the prophets 
‘ foretold.’ What Origen asserted was not, that Christ was un- 
known to Josephus, but only that Josephus did not acknowledge 
him as the Christ or Messiah, Inoey 2 caradefapevog evar Xprsov, and 
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in his Commentary on Matthew, kai ror YE atiswy Tw Ines we Xpisy: 
by which words it is manifest, that Jesus was known to Josephus, 
but not admitted by him to be the Christ, or Messiah. Thus 
much, however, Origen might say in perfect consistency with the 
passage in question, where the name of Christ, as hath been al- 
ready observed, is an appellative, without ascribing to him who 
bore it the character of the Messiah, expected by the Jews.” 


A more diffuse and minute discussion of this subject may be 
seen in a dissertation by the excellent Vernet, professor of divinity 
at Geneva, entitled, Traite de la Vérité de la Religion Chretienne, 
tom. ix. Lausanne, 1782; and in Mr. Bryant’s Vindicie Flaviane, 
or a Vindication of the Testimony given by Josephus concerning 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. Printed for White, 1777. I mention 
the latter publication more particularly, as not only coinciding in 
many points with the preceding observations, but also as having 
made several converts, amongst whom Dr. Priestley, I have un- 
derstood, may be mentioned as one. If, however, the defence 
set up by these learned writers shall be still thought insufficient, 
let us take the converse of the position, and consider the conclu- 
sions drawn from it by the late Abbé Bullet. 

‘© I. JOSEPHUS, who was born about three or four years 
after the death of Jesus Christ, could not be ignorant that there 
had appeared in Judea a charlatan, impostor, magician, or pro- 
phet, called Jesus, who had either performed wonders, or found 
the secret of persuading numbers to think so. He could not. but 
know that, in his own time, there still were in that province 
many who acknowledged this man as their master. When he 
was himself carried captive to Rome, it must have been notorious 
to him, that Nero had punished, in the most extraordinary and 
unheard-of manner, a great number of christians in that city ; 
he must have been aware, that their martyrdom had been ex- 
hibited as a spectacle to the Roman people, and was a spectacle 
of so uncommon a kind, as to have been recorded by Tacitus 
and Suetonius in the annals of the empire. He must have seen 
that, under Domitian, the christians were prosecuted both in 
Rome and the provinces, and put to death publicly by the orders 
of the emperor. 

II. Onght not Josephus then to have taken some notice of Jesus 
and his disciples, in his history ? Or did he think the subject too 
inconsiderable to occupy a place in it? That he did not, may be 
concluded from the following reasons : 

1. In the time of this historian, the christians were of them- 
selves so numerous a society as to engage the attention of the 
Roman emperors. These sovereigns of the world enacted edicts 
against them, devoted them to death, and caused the magistrates 
every where to pursue them. The faith of history, therefore, re- 
quired that they should not be passed over in silence. Thus 
thought Tacitus and Suetonius, to whom the christians, as a sect, 
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were a much less interesting object than to a Jew, like Josephus. 
These two historians considered the rise and establishment of 
christianity as of sufficient magnitude to rank amongst the great 
events transmitted by them to posterity. 

2. Josephus in his Antiquities, book xviii. c. 2, has mentioned 
three sects among the Jews, the Essenes, the Sadducees, and the 
Pharisees ; though the two last had ceased to exist after the down- 
fall of their nation, and at the time when he wrote. He ought 
not then to have been silent in respect to the sect of christians, 
which had been formed among the Jews, and not only subsisted 
in his own time, but had increased in a very different manner 
from the others he had mentioned, and was extended through 
the various provinces of the empire, and the capital itself; whilst 
they had scarcely exceeded the confines of Judea. 

3. Josephus has given an accurate account of all the impostors, 
or heads of parties, which arose amongst the Jews, from the 
empire of Augustus to the ruin of Jerusalem. 

He relates, that Judas of Galilee stirred up the Jews to an 
insurrection against the Romans; Antiq. book xvili.c.1. And 
also, that the president Tiberius Alexander caused the two sons 
of this insurgent to be crucified. Book xx. c. 5. 

He recounts that an impostor assembled the Samaritans upon 
mount Gerizim, under the pretence of discovering to them the 
sacred vessels which Moses had there buried. 

He speaks of the preaching of John Baptist, and the con- 
course of people which flocked to hear him. He bears record to 
the sanctity of his life: and adds, that the Jews believed the 
defeat of Herod’s army by Aretas king of the Arabs, to have been 
a punishment for the crime he had committed in putting this holy 
man to death. Book xviii. c. 7. 

He relates that an impostor, named Theudas, seduced a great 
number of the Jews, and led them towards Jordan, under the 
promise that he would divide the river, and make them pass over 
dry-foot. Cuspius Fadus, president of Judea, having received 
notice of this expedition, despatched a party of soldiers, who 
slew Theudas, and brought back his head to the president. 
Book xx. c. 2. 

He mentions that Felix, president of the province, having taken 
by stratagem Eleazar the son of Dinzus, the leader of a large 
gang of banditti, sent him in chains to Rome. Book xx. c. 6. 

_He recounts that an Egyptian, coming to Jerusalem, gave 
himself out for a prophet, and persuaded a mob to follow him 
to the mount of Olives, where they should see the walls of Jeru- 
salem fall down at his command; but that Felix, on hearing of 
it, put himself at the head of the troops which were then in the 
city, and charging the misguided populace, killed four hundred, 
and took two hundred prisoners. The Egyptian having saved 
himself, was heard of no more. Book xx. c. 6. 

He subjoias a narrative of a pretended magician, who drew 
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the people into the desert, by promising them that under his 
conduct they should be safe from every kind of evil. The pre- 
sident Festus sent troops against them, which defeated and dis- 
persed them. Book xx. c. 7. 

Jesus was the founder of a party much more considerable, and 
which occasioned much greater noise, than all those whom this 
author has mentioned. These impostors, these ringleaders, these 
men who had collected mobs, had no followers beyond the pre- 
cincts of Judea ; their partizans and adherents were soon dis- 
persed, and at the time when this history was written, nothing 
but the bare remembrance of them remained. It was far differ- 
ent with the sect, the assemblies, and community which Jesus had 
formed ; it not only subsisted in the time of the historian, but was 
extended through every province of the empire, and flourished in 
the very capital. The sovereigns of the world exerted all their 
authority to suppress it. This party or sect, then, deserved, far 
more than all the others together, to have been noticed by Jo- 
sephus in his history. 

Josephus could not be ignorant of Jesus, nor the sect which 
had been founded by him : how then, consistently with the laws 
of history, and the method which he had prescribed to himself, 
of recording every thing he knew, could he preserve an entire si- 
lence on this head ? Let us try to solve this enigma. 

Either this historian believed, that all which the disciples of 
Jesus had said of their Master was false, or else was true. If 
false, he could not have remained silent ; every thing would 
have stimulated him to speak out on the occasion ; the interest of 
virtue ; zeal for his own religion, the foundations of which the 
christians had sapped by their impostures ; the love of his own 
nation, whom the disciples of Jesus accused and upbraided with 
having, from a malignant and cruel jealousy, put to death the 
Messiah, the Son of God. By exposing the impostures of the 
apostles, Josephus must have overwhelmed with confusion the 
enemies of his own people; have ingratiated himself most effec- 
tually with his nation ; conciliated the favour of those emperors 
who persecuted the growing cause of christianity ; attracted the 
applauses of all who looked with horror on this new superstition ; 
and undeceived the christians themselves, whom the first disciples 
of Jesus had so miserably misled. Can any person for a moment 
believe, that a man able to expose so gross an imposture, and 
who had so many powerful inducements to do it, should, in spite 
of every incitement, persevere in the most obstinate silence ; 
especially when so natural an occasion solicited him to speak ? If 
false miracles were propagated for the purpose of seducing the 
people of our days, with what zeal, with what ardour would our 
writers march forth to detect the imposture, and prevent the se- 
duction! Should we not regard their silence, on such an occasion, 
as a criminal prevarication ? It appears then indisputable, that 
if Josephus had believed the relations of the apostles, concerning 
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their Master, to have been false, he would have taken care to de- 
clare his conviction: but, if he did not believe them to have been 
false, he must have known them to be true; and, for fear of dis- 
pleasing his nation, the Romans and their emperors, held his 
peace. In this case, his silence is of more importance than his 
testimony, and equally serves to authenticate the truth of those 
facts upon which christianity is founded.” 
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PREFACE. 





Whuarever argument is insisted on in behalf of christi- 
anity, whether the purity of its doctrine, the fulfilment of 
ancient prophecies, the predictions and miracles of our 
Saviour and his apostles, or the peculiar circumstances of 
its propagation: it is necessary, that we be apprized of the 
truth of the things related in the New Testament. 

The evidence of the truth of any history is either internal 
or external. The internal evidence depends on the proba- 
bility of the things related, the consistence of the several 
parts, and the plamness and simplicity of the narration. 
The external evidence consists of the concurrence of other 
ancient writers of good credit, who lived at, or near the 
time, in which any things are said to have happened; and 
who bear testimony to the books themselves, and their au- 
thors, or the facts contained in them. 

Every serious and attentive reader is able, in a great 
measure, to judge of the internal marks of the credibility 
of the history contained in the New Testament: though he 
may be very much assisted by the observations of others, 
who are more curious, or more judicious than himself. And 
for this purpose many excellent writings have been pub- 
lished with very great advantage in our own, and other 
modern languages. 

The external evidence of the truth of any ancient history, 
and particularly of the gospel-history, lies not so much 
within the reach of the generality of mankind. And though 
in some modern defences of the christian religion, there 
have been appeals and references made to other ancient 
authors; yet those appeals have not been so distinct, full, 
and express, as might have been wished. The writer has 
supposed his readers learned; and, not producing at length 
the testimonies he appeals to, the faith of the unlearned, as 
to this part of the evidence for christianity, is still resolved 
very much into the credit and authority of the apologist. 

The peculiar design of this work is to enable persons of 
ordinary capacities, who, for want of a learned education, 
or of sufficient leisure, are gee of the advantage of 
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reading over ancient writings, to judge for themselves con- 
cerning the external evidence of the facts related in the 
New Testament. ! 

At present I offer only the evidence of the facts occasion- 
ally mentioned in the books of the New Testament, intend- 
ing hereafter to treat of the principal facts in a like manner. 

The method taken in this work is to set down in the first 
place the representation, which the sacred writers have given 
of persons, facts, customs, or principles; and then to pro- 
duce passages of other ancient writers, which confirm or 
illustrate the account delivered in the New Testament. 

Wherever the matter treated of is of any special import- 
ance, and wherever there is any ambiguity, or any peculiar 
beauty or emphasis in the style and expression of the au- 
thors I quote, I have placed their origmal words at the 
bottom of the page. 

There are added likewise, here and there, some short 
notes for the benefit of the unlearned reader. 

I presume it is needless for me to acknowledge particu- 
larly, that I am accountable for the translations of all the 
passages here transcribed: or to declare, that I have used 
the best care I could about them. I may have mistaken, 
but I am sure, that I have not, with a view to any particu- 
lar purpose whatever, designedly misrepresented any fact, 
or given a wrong turn to any passage. My putting down 
the original words of my authors, or very particular refer- 
ences to them, will prevent all suspicions of this kind. 

The reader is not to suppose, that I have exhausted the 
argument. The geography of the New Testament, and 
many facts, customs, and principles, besides those here 
insisted on by me, are also confirmed by testimonies of 
ancient writers. I apprehend, however, that what is here 
offered is sufficient to answer the end proposed. And 
though the positive part be not full edi complete, and 
indeed could not be so without being tedious ; yet I think I 
have, in the second book, taken in all the chief difficulties 
affecting that kind of facts I am now concerned with. 

The point I was to make out is the Credibility of the 
Gospel-History. And to that I have confined myself. But 
no one may hence surmise, that I give up the inspiration of 
the books of the New Testament. Nor am I aware, that I 
have in the least weakened any argument, that they were 
written under a special direction and influence of the Spirit 
of God. I think, however, that if the Gospel History be 
ue the truth of the christian religion cannot be con- 
tested. 
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I flatter myself, my design will be approved. I wish 
the execution had been equal to the subject. Imperfect as 
it is, I hope what is here performed, may be of use to re- 
move, or abate the prejudices of some; to confirm others 
upon a good foundation in the belief of the christian reli- 
Ste and in their high esteem for the writers of the New 

estament, and to enable them to read them with new plea- 
sure and profit. 





ADVERTISEMENT 
CONCERNING THE SECOND EDITION, 


I now allow, that the words of St. Luke, chap. i. 2. are 
capable of the sense in which they are understood by 
Herwaert and Perizonius. But as I still dispute most of 
the examples alleged by those learned men in support of 
that sense, there is but a small alteration made in that 
article. The Rev. Mr. Masson* has given me occasion to 
consider afresh what I had said concerning Macrobius’s 
passage. I hope what is now added will be to his and 
others’ satisfaction. I have also taken this opportunity to 
add some farther observations on Josephus’s silence about 
the slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem. But the most 
important addition, is a curious observation on Josephus 
concerning the Egyptian impostor, which I received from 
Mr. Ward. These and the few other alterations and addi- 
tions made in this edition, can need no apology with those 
who understand the nature of this design. And as they 
are printed by themselves, and may be had separate, I hope 
the first edition is not much prejudiced hereby. 


Havine in the following work made great use of Philo 
and Josephus, I here prefix a short account of those two 
writers. 


Puito was a Jew, of Alexandria in Egypt, brother’ of 
Alexander the Alabarch, or chief magistrate of the Jews in 
that country. The Jews having been much abused by 
the Egyptians, and by Flaccus, the Roman president, in 

@ See his Slaughter of the Children in Bethlehem, as an historical Fact, 


vindicated, &c. In the dedication to the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield. 
> Joseph. Antiq. 18. c, 9. sect. 1. 


6 . A SHORT ACCOUNT OF PHILO AND JOSEPHUS. 


the year of our Lord 39 or 40, Philo with others was sent 
to Caligula, the emperor, in the name of the whole Jewish 
people living in Alexandria. The embassy consisted of © 
five, and he has assured us himself, that he was the eldest 
and most experienced person among them. It is reasonable 
to conclude therefore, that he was born at, or before the 
commencement of the christian sera. He was eminent for 
his wit and learning, as well as for his family. Many of his 
writings are still remaining, though some have been lost. 
The two books which I have chiefly quoted, are his dis- 
course against the forementioned Flaccus, president of 
Egypt, and his account of the embassy to Caligula. 

JosEPHUS, the Son of Matthias, of the race of the priests, 
by his mother descended from the Asmonean family, which 
for a considerable time had the supreme government of the 
Jewish nation, was born at Jerusalem in the first year of 
the reign of Caligula, A. D. 37. In the beginning of the 
Jewish war he commanded in Galilee. Vespasian, then 
general under Nero, having conquered that country, Jose-= 
phus became his prisoner, and continued with him as long 
as Vespasian staid in those parts. When Vespasian, upon 
his being declared emperor, went to Rome to take posses- 
sion of the empire, Josephus staid with Titus, was present at 
the siege of Jerusalem, and saw the ruin of his city and 
country. Josephus afterwards settled at Rome, and obtain- 
ed the freedom of the city from Vespasian. Some time 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, he wrote his history of 
the Jewish war in seven books. After that he wrote in 
twenty books the Jewish antiquities, or, history of the Jews 
from the creation of the world to the twelfth of Nero, in 
which year the war began. This work he finished in the 
56th year of his own age, in the 18th year of the reign of 
Domitian, A. D. 93. Besides these, we have his life, 
written by himself, and two books against Apion, an 
Egyptian author, who had calumniated the Jewish' people. 
The works of Philo and Josephus were written in the 
Greek language. 


© Philo de legat. p. 1043. C. 4 Thid. 1018. C. © In vit. sect. 1. 
f Vid. Antiq. 20. ¢. 10, Vit. sect. 75, 76. De Bell. in Procem. 


AN EXPLICATION OF SOME TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


A. U. or, Anno Urbis, is the year of the foundation of 
the city of Rome, according to Varro’s account. 

The Julian year is an epoch, so called from Julius Cesar. 
The first year of this epoch, when Cesar’s reformation of 
the Roman year took place, commences the first of January, 
A. U. 709. 

A. D. Anno Domini, or the year of our Lord, or the vul- 
gar christian era. According to this account our Saviour 
was born Dec. 25. Julian year 45. A. U. 753. But the 
computation does not begin till the year following, viz. 
January 1. Julian year 46. A. U. 754, This computation 
all writers, as well as others, follow. But learned men are 
sensible it is defective. Our Saviour was born im the reign 
of Herod the Great. But it is certain, that Herod died 
before the passover, A. U.-752; very probable in A. U. 
750, or 751. 





The Reigns of the Roman Emperors, during the Period 
of the Evangelical History. 


A.U. A.D. 
Augustus having reigned from the death of Julius 
sesar 57 years and some months, and from the + August 19. 767. 14. 
defeat of Mark Antony at Actium 44 years, died 
Tiberius began his reign - = = = - August 19. 767. 14. 
Caius Caligula - = March 16. 790. 37. 
Claudius’ - January 24. 794. 41. 


Nero = F October 13. 807. 54. 
Nero died - E = - June 9. 821. 68. 
Galba 4 June 9. A. D. 68. Jan. 15. 
Otho reigned J Jon. 17. 69. to~ Apr. 16. 822. 69. 
Vitellius a Jan. 2. 69. Dec. 21. 


Vespasian reigned from July 1. A. D. 69. to June 24. = — ~ 832. 79. 
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Tue History of the New Testament hath, in an eminent 
degree, all the internal marks and characters of credibi- 
lity. The writers appear honest and impartial. They 
seem to have set down very fairly the exceptions and 
reflections of enemies, and to have recorded without reserve 
the weaknesses, mistakes, or even greater faults, which they 
themselves, or any of their own number, engaged in the 
same design with them, were guilty of. There is between 
the four evangelists an harmony, hitherto unparalleled be- 
tween so many persons, who have all written of the same 
times or events. The lesser differences, or seeming con- 
tradictions, which are to be found in them, only demonstrate 
they did not write with concert. The other parts of the New 
Testament concur with them in the same facts, and princi- 

les. These are things obvious to all who read the books 
of the New Testament with attention. And the more they 
are read, the more conspicuous will the tokens of credibility 
appear. 

But it must be an additional satisfaction, to find that 
these writers are supported in their narration, by other 
approved authors of different characters, who lived at or 
near the time, in which the facts, related by the evangelists, 
are supposed to have happened. 

It is plainly the design of the historians of the New Tes- 
tament to write of the actions of Jesus Christ, chiefly those 
of his public ministry ; and to give an account of his death 
and resurrection, and of some of the first steps, by which 
the doctrine he had taught, made its way in the world. 
But though this was their main design, and they have not 
undertaken to give us the political state or history of the 
countries in which these things were done; yet in the 
course of their narration, they have been led unavoidably 
to mention many persons of note; and to make allusions 
and references to the customs and tenets of the people, 
whom Jesus Christ and his apostles were concerned with: 

Here are therefore two kinds of facts, principal, and oc-= 
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casional. The principal facts are, the birth and preaching 
of John the Baptist; the miraculous conception and birth, 
the discourses, miracles, predictions, crucifixion, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of Jesus Christ; the mission of the 
apostles, the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them, and the 
other attestations which were given to the divine authority 
of Jesus Christ, and the truth of his doctrine. The things 
occasionally mentioned are the estate and character of the 
princes and governors, in whose time these events are 
placed ; the state of the Jews, their opinions, and practices, 
and also those of other people, to whom the apostles came. 

The facts related in the New Testament are all (except 
some few mentioned in the book of the Revelation) sup- 
posed to have come to pass before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which happened in the seventieth year of the chris- 
tian era. And these historians do throughout maintain the 
character of persons perfectly well acquainted with the 
matters of which they write. 

Two of these books, the gospels of Matthew and John, 
bear the names of persons, who are said to have been pre- 
sent at a good part of those transactions, which they give 
an account of. Mark writes as one fully master of his 
subject, and Luke affirms, expressly, that he “ had per- 
“fect understanding of all things from the very first,” 
Luke i. 3. and that he was able to write in order of those 
things he undertook to relate. In these four pieces we 
have the history of between thirty and forty years, from the 
vision of Zacharias in the temple at Jerusalem, to the 
ascension of Jesus Christ. 

Besides these, we have also a book called the Acts of 
the Apostles, ascribed to the last mentioned writer; in 
which is contained the history of many wonderful events, 
which followed the resurrection and ascension of Jesus 
Christ. If he had perfect understanding of all things from 
the very beginning of the gospel of Christ, he may be well 
supposed thoroughly acquainted with these late events, as 
nearer his own time. And indeed in a great part of this 
work he sustains the character of an eye-witness. 

Omitting, for the present, the particular consideration of 
the principal facts of this history, and the direct and positive 
attestations given to the truth of them (as well as to the 
genuineness of these writings) by a great number of persons, 
who lived near the time m which they are supposed to 
have happened ; and who, after a serious and diligent 
inquiry, were convinced of the truth of them, and upon the 
ground of that persuasion renounced the principles of their 
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education, and ever after constantly maintained and con- 
fessed the truth of the facts and principles contained in 
these books, with great hazard of their ease, reputation, 
estates and lives: I shall now take a view of those facts only, 
which are occasionally mentioned in the New Testament ; 
and inquire into the external evidences of the truth of 
them. 

If it appear from other writers, that our sacred historians 
have mistaken the people and affairs of the time, in which, 
according to their own account, the things they relate 
Piiecied ; it will be an argument that they did not write, 
till some considerable time afterwards. But if upon inquiry 
there be found an agreement between them and_ other 
writers, of undoubted authority, not in some few, but in 
many, in all the particulars of this kind which they have 
mentioned; it will be a very strong presumption that they 
wrote at, or very near the time, in which the things they 
relate are said to have happened. 

This will give credit to the other, the main parts of their 
narration. An history written and published near the time 
of any events is credible, unless there appear some particu- 
lar views of interest; of which there is no evidence in the 
present case, but quite the contrary. 

The history now before us, is the history of many great 
and wonderful works done in some of the best peopled and 
most frequented parts of the earth. They are related with 
very particular circumstances of time and place, and some 
of them are said to have been done in the presence of great 
numbers of people. Here is withal an account of proceed- 
ings and sentences of courts of judicature, in cities of the 
first rank, at times of the greatest and most general resort ; 
and of some discourses made before persons (next under 
the Roman emperor) of the highest rank and distinction. One 
manifest design of the whole is to overthrow the religious 
tenets, then generally received in the world. It is written 
in the language, not of some obscure kingdom, but of a 
learned and numerous people, understood at that time by all 
the polite, and by many others in every part of the known 
world. For any men to publish such an history of such 
things as lately done, if not punctually true, could have 
been only to expose themselves to an easy confutation, and 
certain infamy. 

I propose therefore to give a long enumeration of parti- 
culars, occasionally mentioned by the writers of the New 
Testament, in which they are supported by authors of the 
best note; and then in answer to divers objections, I shall 
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endeavour to show, that they are not contradicted in the 
rest. 

If I succeed in this attempt, here will be a good argument 
for the genuineness of these writing’s, and for the truth of the 
principal facts contained in them; distinct from the express 
and positive testimonies of christian writers, and the conces-= 
sions of many others. 
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CREDIBILITY 


OF THE 


GOSPEL HISTORY. 


PART I. 
BOOK I. CHAP. I. 


OF PRINCES AND GOVERNORS MENTIONED IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


— 


. Herod. Il. Archelaus. Ill. Herod the Tetrarch, and 
Philip. IV. Herod the Tetrarch, and Herodias. V. 
Lysanias, Tetrarch of Abilene. V1. Herod ( Agrippa. ) 
VIL. Felix and Festus. VILL. Felix and Drusilla. 
IX. Agrippa (the younger.) X. Bernice. XI. Sergius 
Paulus, deputy of Cyprus. XII. Gallio, deputy of 
Achaia. 


Tue first thing I would observe is, that Josephus and hea- 
then authors have made mention of Herod, Archelaus, 
Pontius Pilate, and other persons of note, whose names we 
meet with in the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles; and 
have delivered nothing material concerning their characters, 
posts, or honours, that is different from what the writers of 
the New Testament have said of them. 

I. St. Matthew assures us that “ Jesus was born in Beth- 
lehem of Judea,in the days of Herod the king,” Matt. ii. 
whom St. Luke styles expressly “the king of Judea,” Luke 
i, 5. Herod was the son of Antipater, who had enjoyed 
considerable posts of honour and trust under Alexander 
Iannzeus, and Alexandra his wife and successor in the civil 
government of Judea, and their eldest Son Hyrcanus; who 
was high priest in his mother’s lifetime, and after her death, 
had the civil power also united in him. 

Nicolas of Damascus says, that Antipater was descended 
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from one of the chief of the Jewish families that returned 
into Judea from Babylon. But Josephus makes no scruple 
to declare, that Nicolas said this, only to flatter Herod, who 
came to be king of Judea; and that in truth he was an 
Idumean.? 

These Idumeans were a branch of the ancient Edomites, 
who, as Dr. Prideaux” has observed, ‘ while the Jews were 
in the Babylonish captivity, and their land lay desolate, 
took possession of as much of the southern part of it, as 
contained what had formerly been the whole inheritance 
of the tribe of Simeon, and also half of that, which had 
been the inheritance of the tribe of Judah; and there 
dwelt ever after,—till at length going over into the religion 
of the Jews, they became incorporated with them into the 
same nation.’ 

Josephus gives this account of their conversion. ‘ Hyr- 
canus took also Adora and Marissa, cities of Idumea: and 
having subdued all the Idumeans, he permitted them to 
remain in the country, upon condition they would be cir- 
cumcised, and use the Jewish laws. Rather than leave 
‘ their native land, they received circumcision, and submit- 
‘ ted to live in every respect as Jews. And from that time 
‘ they became Jews.’° 

This happened in the 129th year before the christian 
zra.t Consequently Herod was a Jew though not of the 
ancient stock of Israel. 

Moreover Josephus calls Judea, Antipater’s native coun- 
try... And the Idumeans in the Jewish war ‘ promised to 
‘ defend the house of God (at Jerusalem) and fight, for their 
‘ common country.’ ‘And the Jews themselves allowed 
Herod to be a Jew. Whilst Felix was procurator of Judea, 
‘ there arose a dispute between the Jews and Syrians that 
‘dwelt in Caesarea concerning the equal rights of citizen- 
‘ship. The Jews thought they ought to have the prefer- 
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‘ence, because the founder of Caesarea, Herod their king, 
‘ was a Jew.’8 

Herod obtained the crown of Judea upon occasion of a 
difference between two branches of the Asmonean family. 
Hyrcanus had been for a considerable time prince and high 
priest of the Jewish nation. But whilst the Roman empire 
was in an unsettled state after the death of Julius Cesar, 
Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, brother of Hyrcanus, by means 
of some friends he had among'st the Jews, and by the assist- 
ance of the Parthians, made himself master of Jerusalem, 
and all Judea, and took Hyrcanus prisoner, who was put 
into the hands of the Parthians. 

Hereupon, Herod, who had been governor of Galilee under 
Hyrcanus, and whose interests had hitherto depended entirely 
upon him, set sail for Rome. All he then aimed at, was to 
obtain the kingdom for Aristobulus, brother of his wife 
Mariamne, by his father, grandson of Aristobulus, and by 
his mother, of Hyrcanus.. But the senate of Rome, moved 
by the recommendations of Mark Antony and some reasons 
of state, conferred the kingdom of Judea upon Herod.’ 

Having had this unexpected success at Rome, he returned 
with all expedition to Judea; and, in about three years’ 
time, got possession of the whole country. Antigonus was 
taken prisoner, sent to Antony, and by him put to death at 
Herod’s request.« ‘ He (Herod) reigned after the death of 
‘ Antigonus thirty-four years, and from the time he was 
* declared king by the Romans thirty-seven.’! 

He died of a very painful and loathsome distemper; in- 
somuch that, as Josephus says, ‘ Some then pronounced it 
‘to be a judgment of God upon him for his many im- 
* pieties.’™ 

II. St. Matthew informs us, that Joseph, having been 
sometime in Egypt, by divine direction, “ arose, and took 
the young child, and his mother, and came into the land 
of Israel. But when he heard that Archelaus did reign in 
Judea, in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go 
thither: notwithstanding, being warned of God im a 
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dream, he turned aside into the parts of Galilee,” Matt. ii. 
21, 22. 

By which words it is implied, not only that Archelaus 
succeeded Herod in Judea properly so called; but also 
that his power did not reach over all the land of Israel, and 
particularly not to Galilee. 

Josephus has informed us, that Herod, usually called the 
Great, by his last will and testament, which he made a little 
before his death, appointed Archelaus his successor in 
Judea, with the title of king; and assigned the rest of his 
dominions to Herod Antipas, and ban excepting only 
some small part, which he gave to his sister Salome. 
However, the disposal of all was left to the determination 
of Augustus. This will the emperor ratified, as to the 
main parts of it. Archelaus was decreed successor to his 
father in Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, with the title of 
ethnarch: but was not to have the title of king, till he 
should do somewhat to deserve it. Herod Antipas was ap- 
pointed tetrarch of Galilee and Perea; and Philip, of 
Trachonitis and the neighbouring countries." 

If Joseph returned out of Egypt immediately after the 
death of Herod, I presume no one will except against the 
propriety of the expression here made use of, that Archelaus 
reigned. For his father had in his last will appomted him 
his successor with the title of king. If this return out of 
Egypt be supposed not to have happened, till after the 
decree of Augustus was passed, by which Archelaus was 
forbid as yet to use the style of king; yet no just exception 
will lie against St. Matthew’s phrase. For Josephus himself, 
who has given us an account of this limitation, calls Arche- 
laus, the king that succeeded Herod.° And he has used the 
verb reigning concerning the duration of his government.? 
And what in one place he calls a tetrarchy, in another, he 
calls a kingdom.4 

St. Matthew says, that “ when Joseph heard that Arche- 
Jaus did reign in Judea, he was afraid to go thither.” There 
must have been some particular reason for this fear, and 
for his “ turning aside into the parts of Galilee,” (by virtue 
of a pure choice of his own, or of a new direction from 
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heaven ;) though Galilee also was in possession of one of 
Herod’s sons. 

Some may infer from hence, that Archelaus must have had 
a bad character in Judea, even in his father’s lifetime. And 
there are divers particulars in Josephus, which may con- 
firm such a suspicion. 

After his father’s death, and before he could set out for 
Rome, to obtain of Augustus the confirmation of Herod’s 
last will; the Jews, upon his not granting some demands 
they made, became very tumultuous at the temple. And 
he ordered his soldiers in among them, who slew above 
three thousand ;* which was reckoned a great piece of 
severity, in the beginning of his reign, or rather whilst he was 
but a private person: for many reckoned him no more, till 
the succession was confirmed by Augustus. 

As Archelaus went to Rome, so did Herod Antipas, and 
almost all the rest of the family. Whenthey came thither, 
Herod made interest for Archelaus’s share, which was called 
the kingdom: and the whole family favoured Herod’s 
pretensions, ‘ not out of any love to him, but out of hatred 
‘ to Archelaus.’® 

After Archelaus had left Judea, with the leave of Quintilius 
Varus, president of Syria, an embassy of fifty of the chief 
men of Jerusalem was sent to Rome, in the name of the 
whole nation, with a petition to Augustus, that they might 
be permitted to live according to their own laws under a 
Roman governor: and when they came to Rome, they were 
joined by above eight thousand Jews who lived there. 
They arrived before Augustus had given his sentence upon 
Herod’s will. When he gave Archelaus and this embassy 
an audience, none of the royal family would attend Archelaus 
to support his interest; such was their aversion to him. 
‘Nor did they join in with the embassy, bemg ashamed 
‘ to oppose so near a relation in the presence of Augustus.’' 

‘ And in the tenth year of his government," the chief of 
‘the Jews and Samaritans, not being able to endure his 
‘ cruelty and tyranny, presented complaints against him to 
‘Cesar. Augustus, having heard both sides, banished 
« Archelaus to Vienna in Gaul, and confiscated his treasury.’ 
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Indeed, he seems to have been the worst of all Herod’s 
sons, except Antipater, whom Herod had put to death five 
days before his own decease. ' 

As the evangelists have said little concerning our Saviour 
after his return out of Egypt, and settlement in Galilee, till 
the time of his public ministry, when the government of Judea 
was in other hands, we find no farther mention made of 
Archelaus by them. 

III. But of the two other sons of Herod between whom 
the other half of his dominions was divided, we have mention 
made long after this. For St. Luke says, Luke iii. 1, that 
when “the word of God came to John, in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius, Herod was tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother 
Philip tetrarch of Iturea, and the region of Trachonitis.” 
That is, they were then in possession of the same territories 
and titles, which were assigned them by their father’s last 
will, and Augustus’s decree. And it was this same Herod, 
tetrarch of Galilee, to whom our Saviour was sent by Pilate, 
Luke xxiii. 6, 7, when he was accused before him. 

That Philip was tetrarch of Trachonitis, in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, we are assured by Josephus, who says, 
that ‘ Philip the brother of Herod died in the twentieth year 
‘ of Tiberius when he had governed Trachonitis, and Batanea, 
‘ and Gaulanitis thirty-seven years.’ 

And Herod continued tetrarch of Galilee, till he was 
removed by Caligula, the successor of Tiberius.* 

IV. Of this Herod some other things are related, namely, 
his marrying Herodias and beheading John the Baptist. 
These are mentioned by several of the evangelists, Matt. xiv. 
1—138, Mark iv. 14—29, Luke iii. 19, 20. I shall only 
set down St. Mark’s account. “ For Herod had sent forth 
and laid hold upon John, and bound him in prison, for 
Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife ; for he had married 
her. For John said unto Herod, It is not lawful for thee to 
have thy brother’s wife: therefore Herodias had a quarrel 
against him, and would have killed him, but she could not. 
For Herod feared John, knowing that he was a just man 
and an holy, and observed him. And when a convenient 
day was come, that Herod on his birth-day made a supper 
to his lords, high captains, and chief estates of Galilee : 
and when the daughter of the said Herodias came in and 
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danced, and pleased Herod, and them that sat with him, the 
king said unto the damsel, Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, 
and [ will give it thee. And he sware unto her, Whatso- 
ever thou wilt ask of me, I will give it thee, unto the half 
of my kingdom.” Mark vi. 17—23. 

This unlawful marriage is recorded in Josephus. ‘ About 
‘ this time there happened a difference between Aretas, king 
‘of Petreea, and Herod, upon this occasion. Herod the 
‘ tetrarch had married the daughter of Aretas, and lived a 
‘ considerable time with her. But in a journey he took to 
‘Rome, he made a visit to Herod, his brother ; though not 
‘ by the same mother, for Herod was born of Simon’s the 
; <i eet daughter. Here falling in love with 
‘ Herodias, the wife of the said Herod, daughter of their 
‘ brother Aristobulus, and sister of Agrippa the Great, he 
‘ventured to make her proposals of marriage. She not 
‘ disliking them, they agreed together at this time, that 
‘ when he was returned from Rome, she should go and live 
‘with him. And it was one part of their contract, that 
‘ Aretas’s daughter should be put away.’? 

Josephus speaks again of this marriage in another place, 
from which it appears likewise, that Herodias had a daugh- 
ter by her first husband. She is generally supposed to be 
the person, whose dancing so much entertained Herod, the 
tetrarch. Giving an account of Herod’s children and 
grand-children he says: ‘ Herodias was married to Herod, 
‘son of Herod the Great, by Mariamne, daughter of Simon 
‘the high-priest. They had a daughter whose name was 
* Salome, after whose birth, Herodias, in utter violation of 
‘ the laws of her country, left her husband then living, and 
* married Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, her husband’s bro- 
* ther by the father’s side.’* 


¥ Josephus here calls Herodias's first husband Herod. The Evangelists call 
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It may, perhaps, be expected, I should here produce an 
instance about that time, of some lady of a like station 
with Herodias’s daughter, who danced at a public enter- 
tainment. But I must own, I am not furnished with any 
instance exactly parallel. And I should conclude from this 
very story, as related by the evangelists, that this dance 
was a very unusual, if not a singular piece of complaisance. 
If it had been a common thing, it is not to be supposed that 
Hered would have thought of requiting it with so large a 
present as half his kingdom. ; 

However, the daughter of the said Herodias, having 
received from Herod a solemn promise, confirmed by an oath, 
that he would give her “ whatsoever she should ask of him,” 
and she having withdrawn and advised with her mother, 
Mark vi. 25, 27, 28, “ came with haste unto the king, and 
asked, saying, I will that thou give me by and by ina 
charger the head of John the Baptist.— And immediately the 
king sent an executioner, and commanded his head to be 
brought: and he went and beheaded him in the prison. 
And brought his head ina charger, and gave it to the damsel, 
and the damsel gave it to her mother.” : 

At the time of this event, it was common for princes to 
require the heads of eminent persons, whom they ordered for 
execution, to be brought to them, especially where there was 
any particular resentment. 

We have an instance in Josephus, which follows the story 
of this marriage. Aretas was extremely provoked at the 
treatment of his daughter, and at length a war broke out 
betwixt him and Herod. A battle was fought, and Herod’s 
troops were defeated. ‘ Herod sent an account of this to 
‘ Tiberius; and he resenting the attempt of Aretas, wrote 
‘to Vitellius to declare war against him, with orders, that 
‘if he were taken prisoner he should be brought to him in 
‘ chains, and that if he were slain his head should be sent 
‘ to him.’> 

Agrippina, then wife of Claudius, and mother of Nero, 
who was afterwards emperor, sent an officer to put to death 
Lollia Paulina, who had been her rival for the imperial 
dignity. And Dio Cassius says, that when Lollia’s head was 
brought to her, not knowing it at first, she examined it with 
her own hands, till she perceived some particular feature, 
by which that lady was distinguished. I have put down 
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this instance, because it seems to give us the reason of this 
practice among great people, namely, that they might be 
certain their orders had been executed. 

Josephus has represented Herodias as a woman full of 
ambition and envy, as having a mighty influence on Herod, 
and able to persuade him to things he was not of himself 
at allinclined to. Ii is on occasion of the emperor Caligula’s 
advancing her own brother to the government of the countries 
that had belonged to their uncle Philip; and that not with 
the old title of tetrarch, which he had, but with the more 
honourable character of king.‘ Upon this, ‘ Herodias, sister 
‘ of Agrippa, wife of Herod, tetrarch of Galilee and Perza, 
‘ envied her brother’s power, when she saw him in a more 
‘ honourable station than her husband.’* The historian 
proceeds to relate, that she persuaded her husband to go 
into Italy, that he might obtain the same title. He was 
averse at first: however at length she prevailed upon him to 
undertake the journey. But the emperor was so far from 
granting his petition, that upon some informations he received 
concerning him, he took away from him the tetrarchy of Gali- 
lee, and gave it to Agrippa, the brother of Herodias, who had 
been the object of her envy ; and moreover banished Herod 
to Lyons in Gaul, whither this wife of his also followed him. 
Josephus concludes his account with this reflection: ‘ This 
‘ punishment did God inflict on Herodias for envying her 
‘ brother, and on Herod for following the vain counsels of a 
‘ woman.’ 

I have set down thus much of their story here, because it 
may serve to give us a clear idea how things passed be- 
tween Herod the tetrarch and Heredias ; and may satisfy us, 
the evangelists have not been mistaken in representing her 
as the first mover in the barbarous usage, which John the 
Baptist met with.2 
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4 Ant. xxviii. cap. vii. sect. 10. fin. © Howdiac 0 1 adehpn re 
Aypinre, cvvoixeca Howdy, rerpapyne oe obroc nv TadiAatacg kat Teparac, 
p0ovy Tou adedoe THY EEsotay ElEXETO, OPWoa EY TOY petZore akwparL yeyEevn- 
pevoy avopog Te avrne. ibid. cap. 8. sect. 1. T Howdvads pev On POove 
Te mpoc Toy adedgov, Kat Howdy yuvatcewy axpoacapevy Kapodoywy, Oucny 
raurny exitysnoev 6 Qeoc. ibid. sect. 2. 

8 Nore. There isnow in Josephus’s works a paragraph [Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 
6. sect. 2.] in which the death of John Baptist by Herod is related, though 
Herodias is not mentioned as the cause of it. But some learned men suspect- 
ing the genuineness of this paragraph, I have no right to make use of it here, 
where I intend to produce nothing but what is unquestionably genuine. And, 
I think, we have no need of it. 
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V. I have now said what is sufficient concerning Herod 
and Philip, two of the princes in whose time St. Luke says, 
John the Baptist commenced his ministry, All the rest will 
be more properly considered in some other places, except 
Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene; of whom there is no" dis- 
tinct account in any of the ancient writers, which we now 
have in our hands. But if the reader will be pleased to 
observe some passages, which will be produced imme- 
diately concerning the two Agrippas, he will be convinced 
there must have been about this time some prince of this 
name, who was tetrarch of Abilene. 

VI. We may now proceed to another of Herod’s family, 
of whom St. Luke has given us a very remarkable history. 

“ Now about that time, Herod the king stretched forth 
his hands, to vex certain of the church. And he killed 
James the brother of John with the sword. And because he 
saw it pleased the Jews, he proceeded farther to take Peter 
algo. auen were the days of unleavened bread.” Acts 
xii, 1—3. 

St. Luke calls this person Herod, by the family name; 
Josephus calls him Agrippa. He was grandson of Herod the 
Great. His father was Aristobulus, Herod’s son by Mariamne, 
grand-daughter of Hyrcanus: and is the same person who 
has been already mentioned as brother of Herodias. St. 
Luke gives him the title of king, and relates several acts of 
sovereign authority done by him. He does not say expressly, 
that they were done by him at Jerusalem: but there are divers 
particulars in the relation, which plainly determine that to 
be the scene of action. For St. Luke observes, that when 
he took Peter, “ then were the days of unleavened bread ; 
and that he intended, after Easter, to bring him forth to the 
people.” And that when Peter was out of prison, “ and 
was come to himself, he said, (ver. 11.) Now I know of a 
surety, that the Lord—has delivered me out of the hand of 
Herod, and from all the expectation of the People of the 
Jews.” And when he had “ commanded the keepers to be 
put to death, (ver. 19.) “ he went down from Judea to 
Ceesarea, and there abode.” A passage or two from Josephus 
will confirm the representation St. Luke gives of Herod’s 
being king, and that of Judea. 

_It was by several steps that he was advanced to this 
dignity. His first preferment was from Caligula, A. D. 
37. * And sending for him to his palace, he [Caligula] put 
‘a crown upon his head, and appointed him king of the 


3 Me Casaub. Exercit. in Bar. xii. 3. et Vales. Annot, ad. Euseb. Hist. Ec. 
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‘ tetrarchy of Philip, tending also to give him the tetrarchy 
‘ of Lysanias.’! 

His next preferment was the addition made, by the same 
emperor, of the tetrarchy of Galilee,* which has been 
mentioned already. The last was what follows: ‘ Claudius! 
‘ by a decree confirmed to Agrippa the dominion, which 
‘ Caius [Caligula] had given him ; adding also Judea, and 
‘ Samaria, in the utmost extent as possessed by his grand- 
‘father Herod. This he restored, as due to him by right of 
‘ consanguinity ; and, moreover, added of his own, Abila, 
‘which had been Lysanias’s, together with the country in. 
‘mount Libanus.’ 

Josephus therefore confirms the representation which St. 
Luke has given of Herod’s sovereign power in Judea. This 
is worthy of our particular notice, because his three years’ 
reign in Judea, the last of his life, was the only time, in which 
Judea, properly so called, was not a Roman province, from 
the banishment of Archelaus, in the sixth or seventh year 
of the Christian zra, to the year 66, when they revolted 
from the Romans. 

St. Luke says, that having “ killed James the brother of 
John with the sword; because he saw it pleased the Jews, 
he proceeded farther, to take Peter also.” That it is very 
likely he should be moved by such a consideration as this, is 
evident from the character which Josephus has given of 
him. Herod the Great, his grandfather, he says, was con- 
tinually obliging foreign states and cities by large bounties, 
but did very few things to gratify the Jews: Whereas, 
‘ Agrippa was of a mild and gentle disposition, and good to 
‘all men; he was beneficent to strangers, but especially 
‘kind to the Jews his countrymen, and sympathized with 
‘them in all their troubles. For which reason also he 
‘lived much at Jerusalem, observed the Jewish institutions, 
‘ practised the purity they require, and did not let a day pass 
‘ without worshipping God according to the law.’"™ This his 

i Ant. xviii. c. vii. sect. 10. fin. « Vid. Joseph. p. 820. v. 20. p. 1067. 
v. 20. ' KNavdwe de—dtaypappa mpsrie, thy Tre apyny Aypurma 
BeBawy, nv 6 Tac mapecye, kar Ov eykwpwwy aywy Tov Bacrea’ ToeocOnkny 
6& avr Toutra Tacay Tny bo Howds BaowevOacay, O¢ nv mamTTo¢ avTa, 
Igdaay Kar Lapapeay. Kae ravra pev we opeopeva ry okevorynte Te yeveg 
amedis' Airav Oe rny Avoans, kat droca ev rw AtBavy Opel, EK THY aUTS 
mpoceriOea, Ant. 19. c. 5. sect. 1. vid. et de B. lib, ii. cap. 10. ; 

™ Tlpave be 0 rpomog Aypimma, Kat Tp0G TavTac TO EVEDYETLKOY O[LOLOV® TOLE 
ado@vecw ny grav0pwroc, KaKewou evdevupevoc To prodwpoy, ToL; 
opopudowe avadoyws Konsocy Kar cupmaOnc paddov" yosa yey avr OvaiTa, Kat 
ouvexng ev Toc Iepocohupotc nv, Kat Ta TaTpLA KaDapwe ETNPEL. Ova Tracns ysv 


auToyv nyEev ayverac, ade HEPA TiC TapwoEVEY aUTw TNS VopLUNS KXNPEVETA 
Ovorac. Antiq. lib. xix. cap. 7. sect. 3. 
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zeal for the institutions and customs of the Jews, and his desire 
to oblige that people, very much confirm the account St. 
Luke gives of his forwardness in persecuting the disciples 
of Jesus. 

What St. Luke adds concerning this person is a very 
extraordinary relation, and Josephus concurs with him in 
it. “ And he went down from Judea to Cesarea, and there 
abode—And upon aset day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, 
sat upon his throne, and made an oration to them. And the 
people gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of a god and not 
of aman. And immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory; and he was eaten of 
worms and gave up the ghost.” Acts xii. 19, 21—23. 

Josephus’s words are these: ‘ Having now reigned three 
‘whole years over all Judea, he went to the city Czesarea, 
‘ formerly called Straton’s tower. Here® he celebrated shows 
in honour of Ceesar, a festival having been appointed to be 
observed there at this time for his safety. On this occasion 
there was a vast resort of persons of rank and distinction 
from all parts of the country. On the second day of theshows, 
early in the morning, he came into the theatre, dressed in 
a robe of silver, of most curious workmanship. The rays 
of the rising sun, reflected from so splendid a garb, gave 
him a majestic and awful appearance. In ashort time they 
began in several parts of the theatre flattering acclamations, 
which proved pernicious to him. They called hima god, and 
entreated him to be propitious to them, saying, “ Fritherto 
we have respected you asaman; but now we acknowledge 
you to be more than mortal.” The king neither reproved 
these persons, nor rejected the impious flattery. Soon after 
this, casting his eyes upward, he saw an owl sitting upona 
certain cord over his head. He perceived it to be a mes- 
senger of evil to him, as it had been before of his prosperity, 
and was struck with the deepest concern. Immediately 
after this, he was seized with pains in his bowels extremely 
violent at the very first. Then turning himself toward his 
friends, he spoke to them in this manner : “ I, your god, am 
required to leave this world ; fate instantly confuting these 
false applauses just bestowed upon me: I, who have been 
called immortal, am hurried away to death. But God’s ap- 
pointment must be submitted to. Nor has our condition in 
this world been despicable; we have lived in the state 
which is accounted happy.” While he was speaking these 
words, he was oppressed with the increase of his pains. He 
was carried therefore with all haste to his palace. These 
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‘ pains in his bowels continually tormenting him, he expired 
‘ in five days’ time, in the fifty-fourth year of his age,? and of 
‘his reign the seventh.’? 

It is needless to make many reflections here. The reader’s 
thoughts cannot but carry him to many points of agreement 
in these two relations. They agree, that this event happened 
at Ceesarea: St. Luke says, it was upon a set day ; Josephus, 
that it was upon the second day of the shows celebrated in 
honour of the emperor. The magnificence of Herod’s dress 
is hinted by St. Luke, and particularly described by 
Josephus. The flattery is exactly the same in both. But 
in two things, above all others, is the harmony of these 
accounts observable. First, the temper of mind with which 
Herod received this flattery. St. Luke says, “ he gave not 
God the glory ;” Josephus, ‘he neither reproved these per- 
‘ sons, nor rejected the impious flattery :’ words that deserve 
particular notice in Josephus, because he had at times 
represented this Herod Agrippa as an_ extraordinary 
person, and free from the vices of his grandfather Herod ; 
and indeed has endeavoured to raise his character for lenity 
and goodness, beyond what is consistent with some other 
accounts. For Dio Cassius says, Agrippa was reckoned 


© Totroy de eroc avrw Bacievoyte Ty OANC Iedaac werANPWTO, KaL TapHY 
eg Tok Kauoapeay, 1) TeOTEpOY Drparwyoc mupyoc ekadetTo* ouveEredet OE EV- 
Tava Sewpuacg ac THY Kavoapoc rysny, UTEP THC EKELYS CWTNOLAC ECpTHY TA 
TaUTHY ETIsapevoc. Kat Tap’ auvTnY NOooIsO TWY KATA THY ETApXLAY EV TENEL 
kat 7p0BEBnKoTwy ec agiav mAnP0c. Aevrepg Oe THY Yewpiwy Huepg sony 
evdvoapevoc e& apyups meTopevny Tacay, wc Savpacioy ony svat, Tapnd- 
Oey etc TO YeaTpov apxopuevnc nwepac’ ev0a rate TOWTaLG TwY HLAKwWY aKTIVwWY 
extBoratc 0 apyvpoc Karavyac0Ec Savpacwe amesiABE, pappaipwy TL PoBEpor, 
kat Tote Ec avroy arevitaot ppikwoec. EvOuc Je or KodakEC Tac, ede EKELYW TOG 
ayabe, addoc addobev gwvac aveBowv, Oeov TO0TAyOPEVOYTEC, EVLEVNC TE ELNC, 
ETUNEYOVTEC, EL KaL pEXOL VUY we avOowroy EpoBNnOnpEY, ara TavTEvOEY KpELT- 
Tova o€ Synrne duoewc bpodroyspev. Ove exemdnée TeTowg 6 Bacureve, ade THY 
Kodakeayv ace3ecay arerpuparo’ avaxuwac 0 ey per’ odtyoy Toy RuBwra rye 
eavTe Kedarnce umepKabelouevoy ewWev ext oxoie TLVOG’ ayyedoy TE TaTOY 
evOve evonoev Kakwy Etyal, TOY Kat TOTE TWY ayaQwy yEVvomEVoY, Kat dtaKap- 
Otov ecxev oduyny’ adpsy de avr THC KowLag TpOGEPYoEY Aadynpa, [ETA 
opodpornroc apéapevov. Avalewpwy ev mpocg Tac piiac, 0 OEoc tyuy eyo, 
pnow, non KaraspEedey ETiTaTTOMAL TOY PLOY, TaPAXEnMaA THE EaopEYNC Tac 
aprt we Karefevopevac pwvac edeyxsonc. Kat 6 KANVELG aPavarog vd’ vwY, 
non Savwv arayowa' dexreoy Oe THy Tempwpevny, 4 OEog BeBsrnrar’ Kar yap 
BeBiwxapey edapn pavrwe, aX ext rhc pakapiZouevne Aaprpornroc. Tavra 
Aeywr emvrace. Tyo oduyne KarEeroverro’ pera omedyc av eC To BacEov 
exopcOn ouvexwe Oe Ep’ NEpag TEVTE TH THC yaspoc adynpare OiEpyacOELc 
Tov (iy KarespePev, ATO YEVETEWC AYWY TEYTEKOTOV ETOE Kat TETAPTOY, THC 
Baovrssac Oe eBdopov. Antiq. lib. xix. c. 8. sect. 2. 

P Norge. The seventh year of his reign is computed from the time of his 
first advancement, by Caligula, to the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip, 
A. D. 37. 
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one of Caligula’s advisers in his cruel and tyrannical mea- 
sures.4 

Another thing, in which this harmony is very considerable, 
is that according to St. Luke, “ immediately the angel of 
the Lord smote him: and Josephus assures us, that these 
pains seized him in the theatre, before all the assembly, and 
that he apprehended a fatal necessity of speedily leaving 
this world. And when Josephus says, ‘ these flattering 
‘acclamations proved pernicious to Agrippa,’ he plainly 
intimates, that his death was supposed to be a punishment for 
the approbation with which he received them. 

Though St. Luke only had related this event, and there 
had been no account of it extant in Josephus, or any other 
ancient writer, yet I should not have doubted the truth of 
it. St. Luke would not otherwise have dared to relate an 
affair so disadvantageous, as this is in many respects, to so 
considerable a person as Herod ; who was very acceptable to 
the Jewish people, and had received many honours and 
civilities from two successive Roman emperors, Caligula and 
Claudius. Nor would any man of tolerable capacity, much 
less so sensible a person as St Luke appears to be by his 
writings, have exposed his credit, by placing such an event 
in so public and noted a place as Ceesarea, the person 
concerned being seated on a throne, surrounded by attendance 
suitable to the occasion of a particular solemnity, if he had 
not been sure of the fact. And yet it may be said to receive a 
farther confirmation from Josephus, who, we may be assured, 
out of regard to his own credit, and his favourable inclination 
to Agrippa, would never invent sucha story as this. 

As for the owl which Josephus speaks of, and which is 
now said to be a ‘ Messenger of evil to Agrippa, as it had 
‘been before of his prosperity ;’ it has reference to an ac- 
count he has given of the perching of such a bird upon a 
tree near the same Agrippa, when he was put into chains 
by order of Tiberius; and to a prognostication, which a 
German astrologer is said to have delivered at that time 
concerning him." Whether such a bird did now appear in 
the theatre or not, I will not determine, nor do I think it 
material. Josephus does now and then throw a circum- 
stance or two into his relations that give them an heathenish 
air; with a design, it is probable, of rendering his history 


2 Ov pevroe rav0’ ovTwe avrec eduTE, WC TO ToOGdOKaY Ext TELOY THY TE 
wpornra Thy Te Tae kar rnv acehyevay avénoey' Kat padrio® ore nrvvOavoyro 
Tov Te Ayoimmay avTw kat Tov Avrioyoy, Tec Bacireac, wore TIVUAC Tupay- 
vodWacKarac, avvevat Dio, lib. lix. p. 658. * Jos. Antig. 1. 18 
cap. vii. sect. 7. 
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more agreeable to the Greeks and Romans, for whom it was 
principally intended. But it is evident, from his account, 
that Herod was seized with a very uncommon disorder, and 
that he had the most lively apprehensions of his approach- 
ing death. 

St. Luke says, “ Herod was eaten of worms.” This is 
not mentioned by Josephus. And this has been supposed 
by some to be a considerable objection against St. Luke’s 
account; but in my opinion without any good reason. For 
the distemper, of which Herod Agrippa died, was, accord- 
ing to Josephus’s own description of it, very like to that of 
Herod his grandfather; who, beside other disorders, was 
afflicted with violent pains in his bowels, and an ulcer which 
bred worms.’ And it is not at all unlikely that Agrippa’s case 
was, in this last respect also, very much the same with that 
of Herod the Great. I should think, that most persons must 
be ashamed to represent the omission of this particular 
in Josephus, as an objection of any moment. The distempers 
of great men are seldom particularly described. A certain 
delicacy often restrains men from making mention of such 
matters, and especially are historians shy of relatmg them 
concerning those princes, in whose honour they are interested. 
Upon the whole, I believe this passage of Josephus will be 
allowed to bea very remarkable attestation of this extraordi- 
nary event related by St. Luke. 

It will be of use to put down here from Josephus the 
names of Herod Agrippa’s children. ‘Thus died king 
‘ Agrippa, leaving behind him one son named Agrippa, then 
‘ seventeen years of age, and three daughters ; Bernice, who 
‘was married to Herod her father’s brother, being sixteen 
‘ years of age, Mariamne, and Drusilla, who were unmarried. 
‘ The former was ten years old, and Drusilla six.— Drusilla 
‘ was contracted to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus king of 
‘ Commagene.’* 

VII. From the xxiiid and two following chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles, we learn that Felix was governor in 
Judea, and that Porcius Festus succeeded him; the truth of 
which is particularly attested by Josephus," in divers parts 
of his history. 

VIII. Concerning Felix, St. Luke has mentioned divers 
things, beside his being governor, that will deserve our 
consideration. Whilst St. Paul was at Cesarea, St. Luke 
says : “and after certain days, when Felix came with his 
wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul, and 


§ Ant. lib, xvii. cap. vi. sect. 5. ' Thid. lib. xix. c. 9. in. « Tbid. xx 
cap. vi. vii. De B. J. lib. 2, c. 12. sect. 8. c. 13, 14. 
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heard him concerning the faith in Christ,” Acts xxiv. 24. 
This Drusilla is the youngest daughter of Herod Agrippa, 
as was shown just now.. We have this account in Josephus, 
of her marriage with Felix. F 

‘ Agrippa having received this present from Ceesar, [viz. 
‘ Claudius, ] gave his sister Drusilla in marriage’ to Azizus, 
‘ king of the Emesenes, when he had consented to be cir- 
‘cumcised.” For Epiphanes, the son of king Antiochus, 
‘had broke the contract with her, by refusing to embrace 
the Jewish customs, although he had promised her father 
he would.—But this marriage of Drusilla with Azizus was 
dissolved, in a short time, after this manner. When Felix 
was procurator of Judea, having had a sight of her, he 
was mightily taken with her; and indeed she was the most 
beautiful of her sex. He therefore sent to her Simon, a Jew 
of Cyprus, who was one of his friends, and pretended to 
magic ; by whom he persuaded her to leave her husband, 
and marry him; promising to make her perfectly happy, 
if she did not disdain him. It was far from being a sufficient 
‘reason; but to avoid the envy of her sister Bernice, who 
‘ was continually doing her ill offices, because of her beauty, 
she was induced to transgress the laws of her country and 
marry Felix.’ 

It has been thought indeed by some, that Tacitus gives a 
different account of this Drusilla, when he says, that Felix 
had for his wife Drusilla, grand-daughter of Cleopatra and 
Antony.* But I don’t know that Iam obliged to take notice 
of this, since Josephus agrees with St. Luke, “ that she was 
a Jewess.” And he may be justly supposed to be as well 
acquainted with Drusilla’s original as Tacitus. I shall only 
observe, that Suetonius says, that Felix married three queens,’ 

Y This was done A. D. 52, or 53. “ AaBwy de tny dwoeay rapa 
T8 Katcapog Aypimmac, exdwWwor rooc yapov AliSp rw Epecwy Baorde, TEpt- 
réepvecOar Sednoavrt, Apsorday ryv adehonyv. Enupayne yap 6 Avriwys Te 
Baorswe Taig TapyTnoaTo Toy yapuov, wn BarnOee ec Ta Ladawy e0n pera- 
Bars, kairep T8TO TronoELY TOOVTOTYOMEVOE AUTHC TH TATPL Avadvovrat 
Oe ry ApsovrAy Teg Tov AliZov ov yapor, pet’ 8 TovY xpOVOY, ToLaUTNE 
gumecsonc auriac. Kal’ ov kaloov the Iedavac eveTpovevoe Ont, Seacapevoc 
TAUTHY, Kat yap NY Kade Taswy Siadepgsa, AauBuver THE yuvauoc exiOu- 
pay, Kat Dywwva ovopart, Twy EavTs grwy, Iedatov, Kuzo.oy Og YEVOC, payor 
ELvat OKNTTOMEVOYV, TEMTWY ToC QUTHYV, eme0e TOV avooa Katradurscav auT@ 
ynpacba, pakapiay roinoe exayyeddopmevoc, jn VrEepnpavncacay avrov. H 
Of KaKwEo moaTTeca, Kat puyELY TOY EK THC adehone Beovueng Badopern 0ovor, 
dua yap ro KadXoc wap’ exeivyg ev aK oyote EBaTTETO, TapaBnvar TaTE 
Tara vopa Telerau, Kar Ty Pyrex ynuacOa. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 6. sect. 
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> 2 _ * —— Drusilla Cleopatre et Antonii nepte in matrimonium ac- 
cepta: ut eyusdem Antonii Felix progener, Claudius nepos esset. Hist. lib. v. 
cap. 9. ¥ Felicem, quem—provincieeque Jude preposuit, trium re- 
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or three-women of royal families. It is certain that Drusilla, 
a Jewess, sister of Agrippa the younger, was one of them. 
And if Tacitus was not mistaken, another of them was de- 
scended from Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, and Antony, 
and was called Drusilla.*| Who the third was, doth not ap- 
pear that I know of. 

Tacitus says, that whilst Felix was procurator of Judea, 
‘ he acted in a very arbitrary manner, and scrupled no kind 
‘ of imjustice.’* Josephus has recorded one instance of 
abominable villany he was guilty of. ‘ Jonathan the high- 
‘ priest often admonished Felix to correct his administration ; 
‘ for that otherwise he himself was in danger of the ill-will 
‘of the people, since he had desired the emperor to make 
‘ him procurator of Judea.’ But he not being able to bear 
these frequent remonstrances, ‘by a large sum of money cor- - 
‘ rupted an intimate friend of Jonathan’s, who got him to be 
‘ assassinated.’® His government was so irregular, that the 
Jews followed him with complaints to Rome after he had left 
the province; and it was owing to a very powerful interest 
made for him at court, that he escaped the resentment of 
Nero. 

All these above-mentioned particulars from Josephus and 
Tacitus, may satisfy us, that when, Acts xxiv. 20, “ Paul 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, Ee chastity, ] and 
judgment to come,” his subjects were well chosen with re- 
spect to both his hearers; and that what St. Luke adds 
concerning Felix, that he, ver. 26, “ hoped that money 
should have been given him of Paul,’ that he might loose 
him,” is no calumny. 

Some, indeed, may think it strange, that Felix should 
have had any hopes of receiving money from this prisoner, 
when it does uot appear he had any estate; and he has inti- 
mated, that he was at times obliged to “ labour, working with 


2 She is supposed by some learned men to be the daughter of Juba, king of 
Mauritania, by Cleopatra, daughter of M. Antony and Cleopatra; and to have 
died before Felix came into Judea. Vid. Joseph. p. 891. not. 6. et notas in 
Sueton. Claud. c. 28. 2 E quibus Antonius Felix, per omnem sevitiam 
ac libidinem, jus regium servili ingenio exercuit. Tacit. Hist. lib. v.c.9. At 
non frater ejus cognomento Felix pari moderatione agebat, jam pridem Juda 
impositus, et cuncta malefacta sibi impune ratus, tanta potentia subnixo. 
Ann. lib. xii. c. 54. > Eywy de amexOwe moog rov apyiepea Tov Iwvabny oO 
Oyruk, da ro rohakee br’ avre vabereoOa, wep TS KOEsLTOVWC TpLIsacat TWY 
kara Thy Iedmay reayparwy, pn war perry avroc oprow Tapa ToLg ThyOeoy, 
auTnoapEevoc eketvoy Tapa Te Kautapoc TEeppOnvar THC Iadauacg emtrporor, 
—rat On dua rovavrng atriag 6 ndE Tov misoraroy Twy Twvabs piwy,— 
reer, TOAKA Konpara dwoe vTLTxvepEvoc, K. Tr. Ant. 20. c. 7. sect. 5. 

© Scelus est accipere ab reo: quanto magis ab accusatore? quanto etiam 
sceleratius ab utroque? Cicer. in Verr. lib. ii. n. 78. 
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his hands” for a subsistence, 1 Cor. iv. 12. Acts xx. 34. 
But in answer to this, it has been observed by expositors, 
that Paul had told Felix, that “ after many years” “he came 
to bring alms to his nation and offerings,” Acts xxiv. 17. 
It is likely, therefore, that Felix imagined that the money 
had not been all distributed as yet, since Paul was appre- 
hended within a few days after his coming to Jerusalem, ch. 
xxi. 27. xxiv. 11; or, at least, concluded he must needs be 
a person of some consequence, and have good friends. 

IX. St. Luke says, Acts xxv. 18,“ And after certain days, 
king Agrippa and Bernice came to Cesarea to salute Festus.” 
This Agrippa is the son of Herod Agrippa above mentioned. 
St. Luke calls him king, as Josephus also does very often.4 
But St. Luke does not suppose him to be king of Judea; 
' for all the judicial proceedings in that country, relating to 
Paul, are transacted before Felix, and this Festus his succes- 
sor.- Besides, he says here, that “ Agrippa came to Ceesarea 
to salute Festus ;” that is, to pay his respects to him, and 
compliment him upon his arrival in the province. See 
Acts xxv. l. 

When his father was dead, Claudius intended at first to 
have put him immediately in possession of his father’s do- 
minions ; but Agrippa being then but seventeen years of age, 
the emperor was persuaded to alter his mind, ‘and appointed 
‘ Cuspius Fadus prefect of Judea, and the whole kingdom.’* 
Which Fadus was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander, 
Cumanus, Felix, Festus ;f though chads did not possess the 
province in the same extent that Fadus did. 

Agrippa therefore was disappointed of his father’s king- 
dom ; but he had by this time got considerable territories. 

‘ Herod, brother of king Agrippa the great, died in the 
‘eighth year of the reign of Claudius Ceesar.—Claudius 
‘ then gave his government to Agrippa the younger.’ This 
is our Agrippa we are now speaking of. 

‘ The twelfth year of his reign being completed, he 
f esl gave Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip, and 
‘ Batanea, adding also Trachonitis with Abila. This had 
‘ been the tetrarchy of Lysanias. But he took away from 
‘him Chalcis, after he had governed it four years.’" This 
from his Antiquities. In the war of the Jews, Josephus 
expresseth it thus: ‘ After this he sent Felix the brother of 
‘Pallas to be procurator of Judea, Galilee, Samaria, and 
‘ Persea; and promoted Agrippa from Chalcis to a greater 

4 Ant. xx. 1. viii. sect. 6. et. passim. © Ant. xix. c. ix. fin. 


f Ant. xx. de Bell. lib. ii. ® Jos. Ant. xx. p. 887. in. » Thid. p. 
890. v. 25, &c. 
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‘kingdom, giving to him the tetrarchy which had been 
‘ Philip’s. (This is Batanea and Trachonitis, and Gaulanitis.) 
‘ And he added moreover the kingdom of Lysanias, and the 
‘ province that had been Varus’s.’: 

‘ Nero, in the first year of his reign, gave Agrippaa certain 
‘part of Galilee, ordering Tiberias and Taricheas to be 
‘ subject tohim. He gave him also Julias a city of Perea, 
‘ and fourteen towns in the neighbourhood of it.’* St. Luke 
therefore is in the right in giving Agrippa the title of king 
at this time. 

The reader has, doubtless, observed, that when Paul was 
before Agrippa, he addressed himself to him asa Jew. Acts 
xxvi. 2,3. “I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because 
I shall answer for myself this day before thee.—-Especially 
because I know thee to be expert in all customs and questions 
which are among the Jews. Ver. 27. King Agrippa, 
believest thou the prophets? I know that thou believest.” 

From what hath been alleged, relating to Herod Agrippa, 
it is plain he was a zealous Jew, or at least appeared so at 
Jerusalem, and had educated all his children m the Jewish 
religion. This Agrippa, his son, undoubtedly maintained the 
same profession; and now he had, by the permission of the 
emperor, the direction of the sacred treasury, the government 
of the temple, and the right of nominating the high priests.! 
No wonder, therefore, that St. Paul told Agrippa, “he knew 
him to be expert in all customs and questions which were 
among the Jews.” 

i De B. lib. ii. c. xii. fin. k Ant. xx. c. vii. sect. 4. 

! Josephus indeed says, Antiq. 1. xx. c. 1. sect. 3. that Herod [King of 
Chalcis, brother of Agrippa the Great] did, upon the death of his brother, 
request of Claudius Cesar the power of the temple and of the sacred money, 
and the right of nominating the high priest, and that he obtained all these 
privileges: and that from him this power continued to all his descendants, till 
the end of the war. Hrnoaro de kat Howdnc, 6 adsApoc pey Ayourme Te 
TETENEVTNKOTOC, Kadxw0oe Oe THV aoxnv KaTa TOV KXoovoy EKELVOV TETCLS EUEVOC, 
Kvavoétov Kavocapa rnv eE8olay TB VEW, KAL TWY “eowY YONHaTwWY, Kat THY TwY 
ADK LEDEWYV XELDOTOVLAY, TAVTWY TE ETETUXEY® e& EKELVS TE TACL TOLC aTroyovoig 
aurea mapewevey 4 serra expr Tn Te woAcwae TeAevTyc. But either there is 
some error here in the copies of Josephus, or else we do not understand him 
right. For none of the sons of Herod of Chalcis did nominate any high 
priests. But according to Josephus’s own account, all the changes in the 
priesthood, after the death of the said Herod, [which happened in the 8th 
of Claudius,] to the time of the war, were made by Agrippa the younger, 
nephew of this Herod, king of Chalcis. See Ant. xx. c. vil. sect. 11. c. viii. 
sect. 1. And when the people of Jerusalem had a mind to apply the sacred 
money to any particular purpose, they addressed to Agrippa; and he gave 
the directions. Ibid. sect. 7. And Josephus says expressly, that the king 
[Agrippa] had been entrusted with the care or government of the temple, by 

laudius Cesar. © Baowreue Oe, exentsevTo yao vro KNavdus Kawcapoc rny 
evtpeeray Te tee, kK. A, ibid. 
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X. Bernice wasa lady well known in those times. There 
are several reflections made upon her conduct by Josephus,™ 
as well as other writers." But as St. Luke says nothing of 
her, beside her making a visit to Festus with Agrippa ; and it 
has been shown already who she was, namely, the daughter 
of Herod Agrippa, and the sister of Agrippa the younger, I 
am not bound to add any farther concerning her. I shall only 
say, the respect which Titus Vespasian showed her, gave 
occasion for much discourse; and that she had once hopes 
of being empress, but the murmurs of the people of Rome 
prevented it.° 

XI. There are but two things more I shall take notice of 
in this chapter. They may be judged by some, too minute 
to be insisted on; but they appear to me instances of great 
exactness and propriety, and to afford a strong proof, that 
St. Luke was perfectly well acquainted with the matters of 
which he wrote. 

Paul and Barnabas, having preached the word of God at 
Salamis [in Cyprus] went through “ the isle to Paphos, 
where they found Barjesus, which was with the Deputy of 
the country, Sergius Paulus ;” Acts xiii. 7. But in the 
Greek it is, with the Proconsul Sergius Paulus.? 

It is well known to the learned, that upon Augustus’s 
becoming absolute master of the Roman commonwealth, there 
was a division made of the provinces of the empire ;4 the 
most powerful, or at least, those which required the greatest 
number of troops, the emperor kept to himself, the rest were 
made over to the people and senate. The officers sent by the 
emperor were called lieutenants, or propreetors, though they 
were consular persons; that is, though they had served the 
consulship in the city.* The governors sent by the senate, into 
the provinces that belonged to their share, he appointed to be 
called proconsuls, a name more suitable to the peaceful state, 
which the provinces allotted to the senate were in. But the 


m Ant. lib. xx. c. vi. sect. 3. " Tacit. Hist. l. ii. c. 2. et 81. Juv. 
Sat. 6. v. 155. ° Bepevuen Oe toyvowe re nvOe, ar dia Tero Kat EC 
Tnv Pwpny pera Te adedoe Te Ayoirra nhOe n O& ev Tw TahaTLW wKECE, 
kat Tp Tirw ovveytyvero. Tlpocedoxaro de yapnOnoecGat avTw, kat ravra non 
@¢ Kal yuvn avTe soa emote ws’ Exevoy OvoxEepavorTac Tec Pwpatec emt Te- 
Toe yoOnpevoy, arromempacOa avrnyv. Dio ex Xiphil. lib. 66. p. 752. Nec 
minus libido, [suspecta in eo erat,|—propterque insignem regine Berenices 
amorem, cui etiam nuptias pollicitus ferebatur—preecipueque sumtam sibi 
Berenicen statim ab urbe dimisit invitus invitam. Suet. in Tit. c. 7. 

-P Oc nv ovy rw avOurarw Tepyup Tavdyp. 4 Strabon. Geog. lib. 3. 
p. 166. Ed. Amst. 1707. et lib. xvii. fin. Suet. August. c. 47, 48. Dio. lib. 
53. p. 503. " Tac re erepae dro TE savTe arpsicbat, Kar TECBEVTac auTE 
avrispaTnys¢ TE ovopacecOat, KaY EK TwY UraTEUKOTWY wot, Ourate. Dio. lib. 
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division made at this time* underwent many changes. And 

a province, assigned at first to the senate, was afterwards 

made over to the emperor, and on the contrary. Such a 

change happened with reference to this province of Cyprus ; 

which, in the first partition, was one of the emperor’s provin- 

ces, but was afterwards together with Gallia Narbonensis, 

given to the senate ; in the room of which he took Dalmatia, . 
which at first was theirs.‘ In this state the province continued, 

and the proper title of the governor of Cyprus was that of 

proconsul. 

It is true, Strabo says, Cyprus was a preetorian pro- 
vince ;" and this has made this text a mighty difficulty 
with many learned men. Beza went so far into the opinion 
of the impropriety of this expression, as to attempt to correct 
it, in his translation of this text, and he put propreetor. in 
the room of proconsul. And the solutions, which ees been 
offered by divers other learned men,’ have, I believe, 
appeared unsatisfactory. But if Dio’s whole account of this 
matter had been attended to, the difficulty had vanished.” 
Cyprus was undoubtedly a preetorian province, as all the 
people’s provinces were, except two. But the governors of 
all their provinces had the title of proconsul. <‘ It was de- 
‘ creed, that two of their provinces, Asia and Africa, should be 
‘ appropriated to senators that had been consuls: and all the 
‘rest were given to those which had been preetors.’* ‘ But 
‘that they should be all called proconsuls, not only those 
‘ which had been consuls, but those also which had been only 
‘ preetors.’Y And Suetonius says, ‘ That Augustus took the 
‘most powerful provinces to himself, and gave the rest to 
‘ proconsuls chosen by the senate.” 

Examples also support this use of the word. Crete wasa 
preetorian province, according to Strabo and Dio; yet Tacitus 
calls Ceesius Cordus, proconsul of Crete.*| There is also an 


s A. U. 727. before Christ, 27. vid. Basnage annal. Polit. Eccl. 

i Kumpoc, war Avyumris ev ry re Katoapocg prpide tore eyevorro: 
dsEepoy yap THY pev Kurpov kar tyhy Varariay rny rept NapBwva rw Onpw 
amedwxev, k. T. X. Dio. ibid. p. 504. A. ro re 8 sy wae rny Kumpoy kar thy 
Tadartay rnv NapBwrnoary aredwxe Ty Onn Kat ovTwe, avOuTarot Kat 
ec exerva Ta EOvn TEpTecOat noéavro. id. lib. 54. ad A. U. 732. p. 523. B. 

u EE sxave 0 eyevero exapxia 9 vnooc, Ka0aTEp Kat VUY Est, spaTNyLKN. 
lib, 14. sub fin. Y Baron. A. Chr. 46. n. xi. Grot. in loc, &c. 

w Vid. Noris. Cenotaph. Pisan. p. 219. * Ty de On Bary, Wea per 
Toug TE UTaTEVKOGL THY TE AdpLKnY Kat THY AcLaY, KaL TOLG EsPAaTHYNKOOL Ta 
howra wayra areveme. Dio.p. 505. C. ¥Y Kat avOvurare¢ radeuoOar 
pn Ore Tec brarevKorac, adda Kat TAC AABE, TWY EsparnynKoTwY, 1) DoKBYTWY 
yap esparnynkevou, povoy ovrac, id. p. 504, C.  Provincias validiores 
ipse suscepit—czeteras proconsulibus sortito permisit. August. cap. 47. 

@ Ancharius Priscus Cesium Cordum proconsulem Crete postulaverat repe- 
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ancient inscription of Caligula’s reign, in which Aquius 
Scaura is called proconsul of Cyprus.® If I have done St. 
Luke justice in this place, it is chiefly owmg to assistances 
borrowed from Cardinal Noris: and I think myself obliged 
to make a particular acknowledgment of it. 

XII. The last thing I shall take notice of, is the title 
- given to Gaxio;° who in our translation is called the 
deputy, but in the Greek, proconsul’ of Achaia. In this 
instance, St. Luke’s accuracy appears more conspicuous 
than in the former, because this province had a more various 
fortune than the other. In the original partition, they were 
assigned to the people and senate.* In the reign of Tiberius 
they were, at their own request, made over to the emperor.‘ 
In the reign of Claudius, when L. Quinctius Crispinus and 
M. Statilius Taurus were consuls, A. U. 797. A. D. 44. 
they were again restored to the senate.s And therefore ‘ from 
‘ that time [as Dio says upon Augustus’s giving Cyprus to 
‘ the ase proconsuls were sent into this country.’ St. 
Paul was brought before Gallio in the year of our Lord 
52," or 53 ;' consequently Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, 
as St. Luke calls him. 

And perhaps it will not be amiss to observe, that after- 
wards es made the Achaians a free people.* The senate 
therefore lost this province again. However, that they 
might not be sufferers, Nero gave them the island of Sardinia 
in the room of it.! Vespasian made Achaia a province again.™ 

There is likewise a peculiar propriety in the name of the 
province of which Gallio was proconsul. The country subject 
to him was all Greece ; but the proper name of the province 
among the Romans was Achaia. Thisis evident from some 
passages already set down in the margin, and has been 
particularly observed by Pausanias." 


tundis, Ad A. U. 774. Ann, |. iii. cap. 38. > Pp. Aquius Scaura— 
C. CESARE PRO CONSULE CYPRUM OBTINUIT. Gruter. Inscript. 
pag. 360. 3. laudat. a Noris. Cenotaph. Pisan. Dissert. ii. p. 219. 

© Of Gallio see more, Ch. viii. sect. 1. 4 AvOvmarevovroc rnc Axatac. 

© Dio. p. 503, fin. f Achaiam ac Macedoniam, onera deprecantes, 
levari in preesens proconsulari imperio, tradique Cesari placuit. Tacit. An. 
lib. 1. cap. 76. ® Provincias Achaiam et Macedoniam, quas Tiberius 
ad curam suam transtulerat, senatui reddidit. Sueton. in Claud. cap. 25. Ty» 
re Axaay Kae rnyv Maxedovay—aredweev 6 Kravdwe rore rp know. Dio. 


lib. 60. p. 680. E. h Basnage Ann. P. E, * Pearson. Ann. 
Paul. k Universe Achaiz libertatem Domitius Nero dedit. Plin. Hist. 
Nat. lib. 4. cap. 6. " Kat edevOepov 6 Nepwy aguowy aravrwy, addaynv 
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svdaova avre EXdadoc ogiow ayredweev. Pausan. p. 428. Hanov. 1613. 

m Achaiam—libertate adempta, in provinciarum formam redegit. Sueton. 
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CHAP. IL. 


OF THE STATE OF THE JEWS IN JUDEA, DURING THE 
MINISTRY OF OUR SAVIOUR AND HIS APOSTLES. 


I. The religious state of the Jews, according to the writers 
af the New Testament. I. According to other ancient 
writers, III. The method of considering their civil state, 
in four periods, proposed. IV. Three preliminary ob- 
servations. V. Their civil state, in the first period, ac- 
cording to the writers of the New Testament. VI. Some 
difficulties relating to it considered. VII. Their state, in 
the second period, according to the same writers. VIII. 
In the third. 1X. In the fourth period. X. Some 
difficulties relating to this last period. XI. The civil 
state of Judea, in the first and last periods, according to 
other ancient writers. XII. In the second. XIII. In the 
third period. XIV. The chief captain at Jerusalem. 
XV. The captain of the temple. XVI. Festus’s council. 


IN considering the state of the Jews in their own country, 
two things are to be regarded, their religious and their civil 
state. 

I. That they had, according to the sacred writers, the 
free exercise of their religion, is evident from the whole tenor 
of the history contained in the gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. They had their synagogues, the law and the 
prophets were read there ; our Saviour taught in the 
synagogues. Whenever he healed any lepers, he “ bid 
them go and shew themselves to the priests,” Matt. vii. 4. 
“ and offer the gift that Moses commanded,” Luke v. 14. 

There appears to have been a great resort to the temple 
at Jerusalem, from Galilee, and other parts, at all their 
usual great feasts. They were at full liberty to make what 
contributions they saw fit to their sacred treasury; Mark 
xii. 41, 44, Luke xxi. 1; and so secure were they, that they 
used indirect practices to enrich it; Matt. xv. 5, Mark vii. 
11, 12. There is no mention made in the history of our 
Saviour’s ministry, of any restraint, or obstruction they met 
with in their worship, save that one of the “ Galileans, 
whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices,” 
Luke xiii. 1. 

II. That they might thus freely perform all the services of 
Pwpaior, dvore exeipwoavro EdAnvac Ov Axyawy, rore ra EAAnvixe mpoesn~ 
«orwy* Pausan. Descript. lib. vii. p. . 
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their religion, though they be supposed to have been then 
under the Roman government, is not at all improbable. 
For the Romans had ever permitted the people they con- 
quered to practise their own religious rites in their own 
way : and seem not to have departed from this principle, till 
after the period of the evangelical history. And that the 
Jews were now at full liberty to worship God, according to 
the institutions of Moses, we are assured by Josephus, who 
has left us the history of these times. The Roman presidents 
did indeed, for some time, put in, and turn out their high 
priests at pleasure. Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor, 
made several high priests, in the time of his government. 
The last high priest he made was Caiaphas, who continued 
in that office during all Pilate’s administration. He being 
removed from the province, Vitellius, president of Syria, put 
in Jonathan the son of Ananus, or Annas; and afterward 
Theophilus, another son of Ananus, in the room of Jonathan.° 
But in this there was nothing unusual or extraordinary. 
Herod the Great and Archelaus had been wont, before this, 
to constitute and remove the high priests at pleasure.‘ 
Theophilus, just now mentioned, continued high priest till 
Herod Agrippa, [mentioned Acts xii.] then king ofall Judea, 
displaced him, and put Simon the son of Boethus into his 
room.£ However, this Herod was a Jew; and from thence 
to the time the war broke out with the Romans, the nomi- 
nation of the high priests, and the government of the temple, 
were committed to princes of the Jewish religion, by the 
direction of the Roman emperors. After the death of Herod 
Agrippa, Claudius invested Herod king of Chalcis, brother 
of Herod Agrippa, with these powers; and after his death, 
Agrippa the younger, son of the said Herod Agrippa. And 
although they might all act somewhat arbitrarily in the 
nomination of the high priests, yet they always confined 
their choice to those who were of the race of the priests. 

The Roman governors did indeed sometimes offer them 
abuses, or suffer abuses to be committed in the country, 
contrary to the institutions of the law, as they did also injure 
them in their civil properties. But these abuses seem not 
to have been very numerous; when any were committed, it 
was without the emperor’s authority ; and, usually, the Jews 
at length obtained satisfaction.” 

This general view of the religious state of the Jews in 


@ Ant. 1. xviii. ¢. 2. > Thid. cap. v. sect. 3. © Cap. vi. sect. 3. 
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Judea may suffice at present. I shall have occasion to 
enlarge more upon this subject hereafter. 

If. Their civil state will require a more particular 
consideration in this place. It will be needful to la 
together a good number of texts, that the reader may be able 
to judge what representation the sacred historians have given 
of this matter, That it may be done distinctly, I desire 
leave to divide their history into four periods. These will 
serve to relieve us in a disquisition, which will be of some 
length. And perhaps we may have some other advantages, 
and receive some clearer light into this matter, by this 
method, than we should have otherwise. 

1. The first period reaches. from the preaching of John 
ee to our Saviour’s resurrection. 

. The second, from thence to the time of Herod the king, 
mentioned Acts xii. 

3. The reign of this Herod. 

4, From the end of his reign to the conclusion of the 
evangelical history. 

IV. I must here premise, that in going over the several 
passages of scripture relating to this matter, we are par- 
ticularly to have our eye to a point, in which learned men 
are not entirely agreed, namely, what power and authority 
the Jewish nation was now possessed of; and whether they 
had the power of life and death, or only a right to inflict 
some lesser penalties. 

2. I would likewise observe, that our inquiry here will 
chiefly be confined to the state of the Jews in Judea, properly 
so called. I have already shown (in part at least) in the 
foregoing chapter, that St. Luke has given a just account of 
the several divisions of the land of Israel, and of the 
princes and governors to whom they belonged: but now we 
are to consider the power, which the Jews were possessed of 
in Judea. Therefore the beheading of John the Baptist is a 
fact, that does not at present come particularly under our 
consideration. He was beheaded by Herod, tetrarch of 
Galilee, son of Herod the Great. And there can be no 
doubt, but he had the power of life and death (however he 
abused it) in his own territories. 

3. I would also premise, that the evangelists are not 
answerable for the legality of all the facts they have related. 
It is said that, “all they in the synagogue, when they heard 
these things, were filled with wrath, and rose up and thrust 
him [Jesus] out of the city, [Nazareth, ] and led him unto the 
brow of the hill whereon their city was built, that they 
might cast him down headlong,” Luke iv. 28, 29. 
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The Jews are said to have taken up stones to cast at Jesus 
more than once, and that in the temple. John viii. 59, x. 31, 
33, 39. It is also said, that when Paul was about to sail into 
Syria, from Greece, the Jews laid wait for him, Acts xx. 3. 
So that he was forced to alter his purpose, and go another 
way. It can never be supposed, that any of these attempts 
were legal. It cannot be thought, that Herod the tetrarch, 
in whose territories Nazareth was, permitted the multitude to 
throw men off the precipice, whenever they did not like their 
doctrine. Much less can it be supposed, that such practices 
were allowed in any places where the government was in 
the hands of the Romans, as it certainly was in Greece, if 
not also in Judea. Such practices as these are never coun- 
tenanced by those who are in authority. And if the scribes 
and pharisees, and the great men among the Jews, had, at 
this time, any principles that justified and encouraged such 
actions ; and if they excited the common people to them in 
Judea, as well as im other parts; it may be reckoned an 
argument, they had not the government in their own hands, 
or the power of putting men to death by their own authority, 
when they judged them guilty. This observation may be 
of some use hereafter. 

V. I shall now proceed to consider the account we meet 
with in the Evangelists in the first period, from the com- 
mencement of John the Baptist’s ministry to the resurrection 
of our Saviour. 

St. Luke has informed us, that when the word of God 
came to John, “in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, Pontius 
Pilate was governor of Judea, and Annas and Caiaphas were 
high priests,” Luke ii. 1,2. And all the evangelists have 
assured us, that our Saviour was brought before Pilate and 
condemned by him. So that (according to them) Pilate was 
governor in Judea, during the whole time of our Saviour’s 
ministry, or the period we are now in. But because the 
power of this governor is not particularly described by an 
of the evangelists, in order to judge what authority he had 
here, and what power Annas, or Caiaphas, or any other chief 
men among the Jews were possessed of in this country, we 
must observe the discourses, proceedings, and events re-= 
corded by the sacred historians, which have any relation to 
this matter. 

1, The Jews appear to have been at liberty to follow their 
own laws and customs in most matters, particularly in the 
affair of marriage and divorce, in which they differed con- 
siderably from many other people. 

“ It has been said, whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
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him give her a writing of divorcement ; but I say unto you, 
that whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the cause 
of fornication, as her to commit adultery ; and whoso- 
ever shall marry her that is divorced committeth adultery,” 
Matt. v. 31, 32. It is evident, from the manner in which 
our Lord condemns all divorces, save those made for the 
cause of fornication, that they did at this time put them in 
practice upon other accounts. This appears also from the 
questions put to him, concerning this matter, and the answers 
he gave to them, and the surprize and uneasiness which 
the disciples express at his decisions, when he forbade such 
licentious divorces as those made “ for every cause ; for they 
said unto him, If the case of the man be so with his wife, it 
. me good to marry.” See Matt. xix. 3, 10, Mark x. 

It is said, indeed, that when the pharisees brought these 
questions, they came to him tempting him. But there 
seems not to have been any danger of giving offence to the 
Roman government, in this case, which way soever the 
question was answered. The design could be only to 
expose him to the resentment of the Jewish people, by 
decisions contrary to practices they indulged themselves in, 
and were very fond of; as I think appears likewise, from 
the notice the disciples took of what he said upon this 
subject. 

However, this is no proof of any great degree of power in 
the nation at this time. Josephus says, he put away his 
second wife, because ‘he did not like her manners.’: This 
was after the destruction of Jerusalem, and he was settled at 
Rome. 

Justin Martyr, about the middle of the second century, 
says, ‘ That to that very day, their rabbies permitted them 
* to have, each man, four or five wives.’* And ‘ that, wherever 
‘they were, they conversed with as many women as they 
‘ pleased, and that under the notion of marriage.’! Their 
rabbies indulged them in these practices: and it seems, the 
Romans did not interrupt them. 

2. Our Lord says, “ Ye have heard, that it was said by 
them of old time, [or, to the ancients,] thou shalt not kill: 
and whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment,” Matt. v. 21, 22. “ But I say unto you, That whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother without a cause shall be in 
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danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council.” ete. 

Grotius™ supposes, that though the power of inflicting 
capital punishments had been now for some time taken 
away from the Jews, yet our Saviour alludes to those methods 
of proceeding, which had been in use among them, and 
were still fresh in their memory. Our Lord, I think, does 
not declare at all, what power they now had, or made use 
of; but from the mention of the words of their law, and 
referring perhaps to the sense in which they then understood 
it, that they who committed murder deserved punishment, and 
that they who forbore that were innocent, proceeds to lay 
down a more strict and pure morality. What he delivers, in 
terms accommodated to their courts of judicature, is certainly 
no representation of their conduct, or the state of things at 
that time. For it cannot be thought, that every one, who was 
angry with his brother without a cause, was then in danger 
of the judgment; [unless the word mean the judgment of 
God ;] or that every one, who said to his brother, 
Raca, was in danger of being brought by them before the 
council. 

3. Our Lord delivered many predictions concerning the 
treatment, which his followers would meet with. Luke xi. 
49. “ Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will send 
them prophets and apostles, and some of them they shall 
slay and persecute.” Matt. xx. 34. “ Wherefore, behold, 
I send unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes; and 
some of them shall ye kill and crucify, and some of them 
shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them 
from city to city.” Mark xiii. 9, See John xvi. 2. “ Take 
heed to yourselves; for they shall deliver you up to the 
councils; and in the synagogues ye shall be beaten; 
and ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for my 
sake.” 

These words of our Lord would, I think, be understood 
by his hearers, agreeably to the state of things at that time, 
whatever it was; those punishments which are purely 
Jewish, such as being scourged in their synagogues, or driven 
from them, would be understood to be inflicted by Jewish 
hands. If the Jews had not then the power of condemning 
men to death; the capital punishments spoken of, as to be in- 
flicted by them, would be understood to be brought about by 
their means and procurement; unless it were thought, that the 
words implied a prediction, that they would have supreme 
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power, though they now had it not, and that then they would 
use it for these purposes. 

It can never be inferred from hence, that they had at this 
time supreme power in Judea, or any where else. It is very 
common to ascribe to men, not only those things they do 
themselves, but those also which are brought about by their 
means. In all languages, and in all countries, the punish- 
ment of an offender is ascribed to the prosecutor, the judge, 
and the executioner, though this last only puts him to death 
in the strictest sense. Thus it is certain, that Pilate con- 
demned our Lord, and his officers crucified him: Yet the 
Jews are more than once said to have crucified Christ, 
because his death was owing to their prosecution and 
importunity. Cleophas, one of the disciples whom Jesus 
met in the way to Emmaus, told him, Luke xxiv. 20, 
“ how the chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be 
condemned to death, and have crucified him.” The cruci- 
fying, as well as delivering up Jesus, is here ascribed to 
the chief priests. Peter speaks to his hearers in this man- 
ner, Acts ii. 22, 23, “ Ye men of Israel, hear these words ; 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you—Him 
ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and 
slain.” Again, chap. vi. 8,10, “ Peter, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, said unto them, Ye rulers of the people and elders 
of Israel—Be it known unto you all, and to the people of 
Israel, that by the name of Jesus of Nazareth, whom ye 
crucified, does this man stand here before you whole.” 

So Josephus says, that Herod reigned thirty-four years 
after he had killed Antigonus." Though every one knows, 
it was Mark Antony who beheaded Antigonus, at the 
request of Herod. 

And not only is this style used in relating facts that have 
already happened, but also in predicting those that are 
future. John viii. 28, ‘Then said Jesus unto them, When 
ye have lift up the Son of man, &c.” Though at other 
times, when he speaks of his death, he represents the share 
they would have in it more distinctly, Mark x. 33, “Saying, 
Behold we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall 
be delivered unto the chief priests ; and they shall condemn 
him to death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles.” 

In like manner, he thus represents the sufferings his fol- 
lowers would be exposed to. Mark xiii. 12, “ Now the 
brother shall betray the brother to death, and the father 
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the son; and the children shall rise up against their parents, 
and shall cause them to be put to dents Ka Oavatwosow 
avzes, and shall put them to death.” It never was legal, ac- 
cording to any constitution in the world, for children in a 
private capacity to put their parents to death. And _ this 
phrase is to be explained by those that go before, of be- 
traying or delivering, that is, accusing, and prosecuting 
them, that they may be put to death. 

In all these places, then, our Lord would be understood 
by his hearers, according to the quality of the persons 
spoken of, and the state of affairs at that time, whatever 
it was. 

The persecuting from city to city, is no argument of 
supreme power any where. Acts xiii. 50, “ The Jews 
[at Antioch in Pisidia] stirred up the devout and honour- 
able women, and the chief men of the city, and raised 
persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them 
out of their coasts.” Again, the same thing happened at 
Iconium. Acts xiv. 4,6, “ But the multitude of the cit 
was divided, and part held with the Jews, and part with 
the apostles. And when there was an assault made, both 
of the Gentiles and also of the Jews—they were aware of it, 
and fled unto Lystra and Derbe.” And im many cities, 
situated undoubtedly in countries subject to the Roman 
jurisdiction, but in which the Jews had settlements, did they 
foment disturbances against the apostles, and thus drive 
them from place to place. 

Further, our Lord bid his disciples to “ beware of 
men; for they will deliver you up to the councils, and 
they will scourge you in their synagogues,” Matt. x. 17, 
xxii. 34, It must be supposed, since the Jews had the free 
exercise of their religion, and we often read of the ruler of 
the synagogue, that the expeilmg from the synagogue, and 
beating in the synagogues, were punishments purely Jewish, 
and that they inflicted these penalties by their own proper 
authority. The Jews agreed, in our Saviour’s lifetime, 
that “if any man did confess that he was the Christ, he 
should be put out of the synagogue,” John ix. 22. This 
was a decree of theirs; and they did actually cast out, or 
excommunicate the man, that had been cured of his 
blindness. St. Paul says, that before his conversion, “ he 
beat in every synagogue them that believed in Jesus,” Acts 
xxi. 19. Nay, as they had settlements in many parts, and 
were protected by the laws in the exercise of their religion, 
it is not unlikely, that they inflicted this punishment also 
out of Judea. St. Paul says, “ of the Jews received I five 
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times forty stripes save one,” 2 Cor. xi. 24. He usually 
made so shale a stay when he came into Judea, the several 
times he was there after his conversion, that it is most likely 
these scourgings had happened, most or all of them, in 
some other country. Epiphanus, who lived in the fourth 
century, informs us, that one Joseph, a Jew, whom he knew, 
having received a book of the gospels from a christian 
bishop, and being surprised by some of his countrymen 
when he was reading it, they took the book out of his 
hands with great violence, threw him on the ground, 
‘ dragged him to the synagogue, and there beat him.’” 

Uriel Acosta suffered this punishment in the synagogue 
at Amsterdam, in the last century, of which he has himself 
published a curious relation.°. This, therefore, must be 
reckoned one of those lesser penalties, which they had a 
right to inflict in Judea, and possibly out of it. 

A. The question brought to our Saviour about tribute is 
remarkable. Matt. xxii. 15, 20, “ Then went the pharisees, 
and took counsel how they might entangle him in his talk ; 
and they sent out their disciples, saying, We know that 
thou teachest the way of God in truth. Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Cesar or not? But Jesus perceived their wicked- 
ness, [craftiness, Luke xx. 23.] and said, Why tempt ye 
me, ye hypocrites? show me the tribute-money. And they 
brought him a penny: and he saith unto them, Whose is 
this image and superscription? And they say unto him, 
Ceesar’s.” This is a proof the emperor’s coin was current 
among them, and that they paid tribute to him. St. Luke’s 
introduction to this story is in these words: Luke xx. 20, 
« And they watched him, and sent forth spies, which should 
feign themselves just men, that they might take hold of his 
words, that so they might deliver him unto the power and 
authority of the governor.” 

5. In the eighth chapter of St. John we have another en- 
sharing question put to our Saviour. “ The scribes and 
pharisees brought unto him a woman taken in adultery: 
and when they had set her in the midst, they say unto him, 
Master, this woman was taken in adultery, in the very act: 
Now Moses in the law commanded us, that such should be 
stoned; but what sayest thou?’? It is evident this was an 
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ensnaring question, for St. John adds, ver. 67% This they said 
tempting him, that they might have to accuse him.” 

The speech they made, seems to me very artful, and it is 
not easy to say, which way they desired to have their 
question answered. But they seem to have suggested the 
strongest reasons they could, against his determining, that 
they ‘ might not stone her.’ Perhaps, therefore, they wished 
he would say, they ought to obey the law of Moses. Now, 
if the Romans did not allow them at that time to inflict this 
punishment in this case, here would have been matter of 
accusation before the governor, if the question were resolved 
by him. 

Our Lord, however, gives a most surprising and unlooked- 
for decision. “ So when they continued asking him, he lift 
up himself, and said unto them, He that is without sin, 
let him first cast a stone at her, ver. 7. And they which 
heard it, being convicted by their own conscience, went out 
one by one, beginning at the eldest even unto the last,” ver. 
9. It gives one, indeed, a terrible idea of the wickedness of 
that people at that time; but I think, it is evident from 
hence, that all then present, were guilty of crimes of a like 
nature with that they charged this woman with. And I should 
think it may be concluded, with some probability, from the 
decision our Saviour pronounced, that they had not at this 
time the power of stoning any one for this crime; because 
the design of the answer given them at last by our Saviour 
seems to have been, to show them how unworthy they were 
of the power of inflicting capital punishments ; and to in- 
timate, that they ought not to expect to be restored to the. 
authority they wished for, whilst they were so universally 4 
corrupt. And how little they deserved to be entrusted 
with the administration of justice, appears from their no- 
torious partiality ; see Deut. xxii. 23, 24: for if this woman 
was taken in the act, as they said, they might have brought 
the man also. This our Saviour takes no notice of; they 
were a set of men, whom it was in vain to argue with in a 
direct way. The decision he gave is a proof of the highest 
wisdom, and had the effect to fill them for the present, with 
confusion. 

6. They had their councils; these were summoned, met, 
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issued out orders. There is also frequent mention of their 
forming designs to apprehend Jesus and put him to 
death. 

Jesus having healed a man with a withered hand on the 
sabbath-day, the “ pharisees held a council against him, how 
they might destroy him,” Matt. xii. 14. The man that had 
been cured by him at the pool of Bethesda, having told the 
Jews, that it was “ Jesus that had made him whole,’’ it is 
said, “ therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus, and sought 
to slay him, because he had done these things on the sab- 
bath-day. John v. 15—18, But Jesus answered them, My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work. Therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, not only because he had broken 
the sabbath, but said also that God was his father, making’ 
himself equal with God. Ch. vii. 1. After these things, 
Jesus walked in Galilee: for he would not walk in Jewry, 
because the Jews sought to kill him. Ver. 25. Then said 
some of Jerusalem, Is not this he whom they seek to kill? 
Ver. 32. The pharisees heard that the people murmured 
such things concerning him: and the pharisees and chief 
priests sent officers to take him. Ch. x. 39. Therefore 
they sought again to take him, but he escaped out of their 
hands.” After he had raised Lazarus, some of them that 
were by, “ went their ways to the pharisees, and told them 
what things Jesus had done. Ch. xi. 45,47. Then ga- 
thered the chief priests and the pharisees a council, and said, 
What do we? For this man does many miracles? Ver. 53. 
Then from that day forth they took counsel together for to 
put him to death. But the chief priests consulted, that they 
might put Lazarus also to death,” Ch. xii. 10. 

7. But the actual apprehending, trial, and prosecution of 
Jesus, is the most particular and material instance of their 
authority in this period. And, if I mistake not, the method 
of proceeding in this affair does explain the nature of all 
those designs hitherto mentioned to put Jesus to death, ex- 
cepting only clandestine or tumultuous attempts. 

It will suffice to transcribe St. Matthew’s account, taking 
in, here and there, a circumstance from the other evange- 
lists. 

Matt. xxvi. 3,4. “ Then assembled together the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and the elders of the people, unto 
the palace of the high priest, which was called Caiaphas, 
and consulted that they might take Jesus by subtilty, and 
kill him. Ver. 14—16. Then one of the twelve, called 
Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief priests. And they 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver. And from 
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that time he sought opportunity to betray him.” Ver. 47. 
When Jesus was in the garden, whither he had retired after 
supper, “ lo, Judas one of the twelve, came ; and with him 
a great multitude with swords and staves from the chief 
priests and elders of the people.” St. John says, ch. xviii. 
3, “ Judas then having received a band of men and officers 
from the chief priests and pharisees."” This band must bea 
company of soldiers. Our Saviour is evidently apprehended 
by the authority of the Jewish council; but beside the 
officers of the high priest, here are soldiers, taken, it is 
likely, with the governor’s leave, from the guard con- 
stantly kept by the Romans at Jerusalem. This may be 
inferred, from the Jews going to the governor, after our 
Saviour’s crucifixion, for a guard to secure the sepulchre, 
which he readily granted. Matt. xxvii. 64, 66. And it is 
likely, had done the same now, to assist the officers of the 
high priest, if any disturbance should happen. 

Ver. 50. “ Then came they, and laid hands on Jesus, and 
took him.” St. Luke informs us, that when they came to 
apprehend Jesus, chap. xxii. 52, “ He said unto the chief 
priests and Captains of the Temple,’ and the elders which 
were come to him; Be ye come out as against a thief, with 
swords and staves?’ And St. John says, ch. xviii. 12, 13, 
Then the “ band and the Captain, and officers of the Jews 
took Jesus, and bound him, and led him away.” Who this 
captain, or captains of the temple were, whether Roman 
or Jewish officers, has been doubted. I think they were 
Jewish officers, who presided there over the priests and 
Levites, and the inferior officers of the temple." This I may 
show more particularly hereafter, but now we pass on. 
Matt. xxvi. 57, “and they that had laid hold on Jesus, led 
him away to Caiaphas the high priest, where the scribes 
and elders were assembled. Now the chief priests and 
elders, and all the council, sought false witness against Jesus, 
to put him to death, but found none: yea, though many 
false witnesses came, yet found they none. At last came 
two false witnesses, and said, This fellow said, I am able to 
destroy this temple, and build it in three days. And 
the high priest arose, and said, Answerest thou nothing ? 
What is it that these witness against thee? But Jesus held 
his peace. And the high priest answered and said unto 
him, I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us, 
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whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith 
unto him, Thou hast said; nevertheless I say unto you, 
Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. Then 
the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken 
blasphemy: What think ye? They answered and said, He 
is guilty of death.” Ver. 59, 66. 

St. Mark delivers their sentence in these words, Mark 
xiv. 64, “Then the high priest saith—Ye have heard the 
blasphemy ? What think ye? And they all condemned him 
to be guilty of death.” 

These are the proceedings of the council, while Jesus was 
before them. 

Matt. xxvii. 1,2. “ When the morning was come, all 
the chief priests and elders of the people took counsel 
against Jesus, to put him to death. And when they had 
bound him, they led him away and delivered him to 
Pontius Pilate the governor.” See Mark xv. 1, Luke 
xxl. 1, 

St. John observes, ch. xviii. 28, 29, that the Jewish elders 
not entering into “ the judgment-hall, lest they should be 
defiled, Pilate went out unto them, and said, What accusa- 
tion bring you against this man ?” 

Having heard from them what things they had to lay to his 
charge, Pilate examined Jesus: having so done, “ he said to 


the chief priests and the people, Luke xxiii. 4—8, I find no 
fault in this man; and they were the more fierce, saying, He 


stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all Jewry, be- 
ginning from Galilee to this place. When Pilate heard of 
Galilee,” he sent Jesus to Herod, who was then at Jerusa- 
lem.—He, having mocked him, sent him again to Pilate. 
Being therefore again returned to him, ver. 13—16, “ Pilate, 
when he had called together the chief priests and the rulers, 
and the people, said unto them, Ye have brought this man 
unto me as one that perverteth the people: and behold I 
having examined him before you, have found no fault in 
this man, touching those things whereof ye accuse him. 
No, nor yet Herod.—I will therefore chastise him, and re- 
lease him.” They desired that he would rather release 
Barabbas; ver. 17—24, “ Pilate therefore willing to re- 
lease Jesus, spake again to them; but they cried, saying, 
Crucify him, crucify him. And he said unto them the third 
time, Why, what evil hath he done? I have found no 
cause of death in him; I will therefore chastise him, and 
let himgo. And they were instant with loud voices, re- 
quirmg that he might be crucified, and the voices of them 
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and of the chief priests prevailed ; and Pilate gave sentence, 
that it should be as they required.” __ 

A few remarks will be needful. The Jewish council 
having adjudged that Jesus was guilty of death, or that 
according to their law he deserved to die, they carry him 
to Pilate, and produce their charges against him. It is 
surprising, that they should do this, if they had themselves 
the power of life and death. A people fond of authority 
and power, would not have committed to a foreigner a 
cause that was within their own jurisdiction. If they had 
not the power of life and death in this case, they had it not in 
any. For the only crime, that Jesus was supposed to be 
convicted of before them, was that of blasphemy, or as- 
suming without foundation the character of the Messias. 
The evangelists are extremely unanimous in this point: 
Matt. xxvi. 59, 60. “ Now the high priests, and all the 
council sought false witness against him, but found none ; 
yea though many false witnesses came, yet found they 
none. Mark xiv. 56. Many bare false witness against him, 
but their witness agreed not together.”’ St. Matthew, ch. xxvi. 
59, 63 —66, St. Mark, ch. xiv. 60—64, St. Luke, ch. xxii. 69— 
71, have particularly informed us, that the condemnation 
passed by the council upon Jesus was founded upon the 
declaration he made, that he was the Christ, when the high 
priest had adjured him to tell them who he was. And St. 
John says, chap. xix. 7, this was what they insisted on be- 
fore Pilate: “ We have a law, and by our law he ought to 
die, because he made himself the Son of God.” As, there- 
fore, the only fact which they had the proof of, was that of our 
Lord’s own confession made before them, which they called 
blasphemy ; if they had had the power of inflicting death in 
this case, they would have punished him accordingly, by 
their own authority, and not have carried him to Pilate. 

They did ack accuse him before Pilate of many things, 
and said, he stirred up the people, and the like. But these 
appear to have been merely malicious inventions of their own, 
without any ground in the least from any action they knew 
of, or that had been proved, when he was under examina- 
tion before them ; or else, were conclusions they pretended to 
draw, and insinuated to the governor, must be the couse- 

uence of Jesus’s confession and declaration, that he was 
the Christ. And it seems to me, that this declaration of his 
was the only ground cf all these charges, from what St. 
Luke says, chap. xxiii. 2, “ and they began to accuse him, 
saying, We found this fellow perverting the nation, and for- 
bidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying, that he himself’ is 
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Christ a King ; as also from what St. John relates, chap. 
xix. 13, “ the Jews cried, saying, If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend: whosoever maketh himself a 
King, speaketh against Cesar ;” as likewise, because this 
was the thing which Pilate seems more especially to have 
informed himself about. For he asked him, “ art thou the 
king of the Jews?’ John xviii. 33. Where we have the 
answer that Jesus returned him to ver. 38. Pilate per- 
ceiving there was nothing criminal in this pretension of Jesus, 
went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, “ I find 
in him no fault at all.” There being no crime in this, he 
was fully satisfied of his innocence. 

Perhaps, it will be objected against this, that the title set 
upon the cross, of “ Jesus of Nazareth king of the Jews,”’ 
is a proof the crime he was condemned for by Pilate, was 
that of sedition, or high treason. But I think, this is no 
oe of any such thing. For Pilate judging, that our 

aviour was really innocent, [since it was the Roman cus- 
tom to put some title,] might write what he pleased. And 
our Lord had satisfied Pilate, there was nothing seditious in 
the claim he made under that character, forasmuch as his 
kingdom was not of this world. But I contend not about 
this. It is not at all material, what was the pretended 
crime for which Pilate at last condemned Jesus. 

Blasphemy was the only crime, of which Jesus was sup- 
posed to be convicted before the council; and yet these 
Jewish high priests and elders carried him to the governor ; 
and it appears from the sequel, that Pilate was the supreme 
judge in this cause, and the master of the event. For he 
gives the case a fresh hearing, asks the Jews what accu- 
sation they brought, examined Jesus: and when he had done 
so, told them, he found in him no fault at all. This his 
conduct is a full proof, that he was the judge, and that they 
were only prosecutors and accusers. 

Pilate, indeed, proposes to them, which he should release 
to them, Barabbas or Jesus. But certainly he does not appeal 
to them as judges. This is evident from the persons to whom 
he addressed himself with this proposal, namely, the people, 
the multitude; which never had among the Jews, a legal 
power of life and death. Matt. xxviii. 15. “ At that feast 
the governor was wont to release unto the people a prisoner, 
whom they would. Ver. 17. Therefore, when they were 
gathered together, Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye 
that I release unto you? ver. 20. But the chief priests and 
elders persuaded the multitude that they should ask Barab- 
bas, and destroy Jesus.” See Mark xv. 8—15. This ap- 
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peal to the people seems to have been only to discern, how 
far he might act in this matter consistent with the peace of 
the province, which depended upon the disposition of the 
people. 

Moreover, Pilate at length pronounced the sentence. John 
xix. 19, He wrote the title upon the cross, and would not alter 
what he had written, though desired by the high priests. 
When the sentence was pronounced, the (Matt. xxvii. 27, 28,) 
“ soldiers of the governor took Jesus into the common-hall, 
and gathered unto them the whole band of soldiers, and 
they stripped him, ver. 31, and put on him a scarlet robe, 
and led him away to crucify him.” Ver. 54. The cruci- 
fixion was performed by these soldiers, under the command 
of a centurion.—Ver. 58. “Joseph of Arimathea went to 
Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. Then Pilate com- 
manded the body to be delivered. The chief priests and 
pharisees came to Pilate, desiring that he would command, 
that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day. Pilate 
said unto ein. Ye have a watch, go your way, make it as 
sure as youcan. Ver. 66,Sothey went and made the sepul- 
chre sure, sealing the stone, and setting a watch.” 

These soldiers were entirely accountable to Pilate. For 
when (Matt. xxviii. 11—14) “ some of the watch came intu 
the city, and showed unto the chief priests all the things 
that were done, they gave large money unto the soldiers, 
saying, Say ye, His disciples came by night and stole him 
away while we slept: and if this come to the governor’s 
ears, we will persuade him and secure you. 

Beside the light we receive into this matter, from the pro= 
ceedings relating to our Saviour himself, we learn that 
Pilate had in his custody divers prisoners which were of the 
Jewish nation: for it could be such only, that it can be 
supposed, they should desire to have released to them. And 
it seems, it had been an usual custom with him, during his 
government, to release to them some prisoner at that feast ; 
“and the multitude crying aloud, began to desire him to 
do, as he had ever done unto them.” Mark xv. 8. See 
Matt. xxvii. 15. 

When Pilate said unto them, John xviii. 31, “ Take ye 
him, and judge him according to your law; the Jews said 
unto him, tt ts not lawful for us to put any man to death.” 

As they here affirm expressly, that they had not the 
power of life and death, so Pilate told our Saviour that He 
had. John xix. 10. “ Then Pilate said unto him, Knowest 
thou not, that I have power to crucify thee, and have 
power to release thee ?”’ 
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So that the whole course of the proceedings in this trans- 
action, and these express declarations of these two parties, 
the high priests and elders on the one hand, and Pilate 
on the other, assure us, that the Jewish nation had not, at 
this time, within themselves, the power of life and death 
upon any occasion. 

VI. But yet there are some expressions of the evangelists, 
relating to this matter, that may require consideration. 

i. There is a prediction of our Lord, concerning the man- 
ner of his death, related by John, with the evangelist’s own 
reflection: ch. xii. 32. “ And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me. This he said, signifying 
what death he should die.” Again, ch. xviii. 31, 33. 
“ Then Pilate said unto them, Take ye him, and judge him 
according to your law. The Jews therefore said unto him, 
It is not lawful for us to put any man to death. That the 
saying of Jesus might be fulfilled, which he spake, signify- 
ing what death he should die.” 

Possibly, some may hence conclude, that the Jews had 
the power of putting men to death; and therefore the evan- 
gelist observes that the fulfilment of this prediction was re- 
markable; since, though they had the power, yet they dis- 
claimed, and would not exercise it upon this occasion. 

But without this supposition, the accomplishment of this 
prediction was remarkable on two accounts: first, in that 
he did not die a natural death: and secondly, that he was 
not put to death in a tumult; but his death was the result 
of a legal process, according to the form of government 
which then obtained in that country. No man, without a 
prophetic spirit, could foresee certainly, that he should not 
die a natural death ; and yet, perhaps, it was more extra- 
ordinary to foresee, that he should escape all the sudden at- 
tempts upon his life. We have many of these recorded in 
the evangelists; but, notwithstanding, he suffered as a 
criminal by the sentence of the government. 

And the meaning of the evangelists in the last mentioned 
place, I think, is this: the Jews said, It is not lawful for us 
to put any man to death; and hereby, that is, by their not 
having the power of inflicting capital punishments, it came 
to pass that the words of Jesus were fulfilled, in which he 
hay predicted, that he should be crucified; that being a 
Roman, and not an ordinary Jewish punishment. 

2. Perhaps some may think, their departing willingly at 
this time from their right, is implied in the phrase, “ deliver- 
ing up to the Gentiles ;”” which our Lord made use of some- 
times when he spoke of his oth Mark x. 33. See Luke 
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xviii. 82,“ Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of 
man shall be delivered unto the chief priests, and unto the 
scribes: and they shall condemn him to death, and shall 
deliver him to the Gentiles: and after the council had 
condemned Jesus, Matt. xxvii. 2, it is said, “ when they had 
bound him they led him away, and delivered him to Pontius 
Pilate the Governor.” 

Hereby some may be pleased to understand, that for some 
reasons, the Jews voluntarily surrendered him to Pilate; 
though, if they had thought fit, they might have put him to 
death themselves. 

But this is not the meaning of this word in the New Tes- 
tament, as is evident from the first text here quoted, Mark 
x. 33. Judas, of whom that delivery to the chief priests is 
intended, released no right. The word is often used to express 
the acts of private persons, who accused, prosecuted, be- 
trayed, or any other way contributed to the bringing an- 
other before a court of justice, in order to be condemned and 
put to death. Matt. x. 17—21. “ But beware of men, for 
they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will 
scourge you in their synagogues, and ye shall be brought 
before governors and kings for my sake: but when they 
deliver you up, take no thought, how, or what ye shall 
speak. And the brother shall deliver the brother to death, 
and the father the child.” Mark xiii. 11. “ But when 
they shall lead you and deliver you up, take no thought 
beforehand.” And in the next verse, betraying is used for 
delivermg. “ Now the brother shall betray the brother, 
and the father the son.” 

3. But still some may suspect, that they might have 
some particular reasons, for not employing at this time all 
the authority they were possessed of. For St. Luke says, 
ch. xxii. 2, “ And the chief priests and scribes sought how 
they might kill him, for they feared the people.” And St. 
Matthew, ch. xxvi. 4, 5, “ that they consulted that the 
might take Jesus by subtilty, and kill him. But they hid, 
Not on the feast-day, lest there be any uproar among the 
people.” Possibly, therefore, suspecting the affections of 
the people, they might be willing to decline the odium of 
this action, and throw it upon Pilate. 

But whatever apprehensions they might have concerning 
the people at first, yet when they had seized Jesus without 
any disturbance, and many had shown their forwardness in 
coming in to them, and bringing them false accusations 
against him, these fears might then be pretty well over. 
And certainly, they could be in no fear of the people, after 
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the multitude had unanimously demanded with loud voices, 
that Barabbas might be released, and Jesus crucified. For 
that offer which Pilate made them, John xix. 6, “ saying, 
Take ye him, and crucify him,” was plainly after that the 
people had petitioned for Barabbas. Ch. xviii. 40, “ Then 
cried they all again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas.” 
If they could have put any man to death, would not they 
now have joyfully accepted this offer which Pilate made 
them? Would they not have been willing now to merit 
with the people, by putting to death a man whom they 
disliked as well as themselves, if before they were afraid to 
kill one, whom they suspected the people were fond of? 

4. And this brings me to another difficulty. For it may 
be said, If the Jews had not the power of life and death, 
what could Pilate mean by saying, John xviii. 31, “ Take ye 
him, and judge him according to your law ?”’ And again 
ch. xix. 6, “ Take ye him and crucify him, for I find no 
fault in him 2?” 

I answer, that Pilate’s meaning in the first place is very 
evident, and the answer they make him, shows they had not 
the power of life and death. The context is thus: “ Then 
led they Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of judgment.” 
They scrupling to go in, Pilate “ went out unto them, and 
said, What accusation bring you against this man? They 
answered and said unto him, If he were not a malefactor, 
we would not have delivered him up unto thee. Then said 
Pilate, Take ye him and judge him according to your law ;”’ 
that is, go then and punish him yourselves. John xviii. 
28—31, “The Jews therefore said unto him, It is not law- 
ful for us to put any man to death;” that is,‘ This is a 
‘ criminal we cannot punish according to his deserts. It is not 
‘one of the lesser faults, for which we are wont to scourge 
‘ men, or to cast out of the synagogue; but he is guilty of 
‘ blasphemy, which by our law ought to be punished with 
‘ death, And since we are not permitted to punish any man 
‘ capitally, we have brought him to your tribunal, where 
‘ alone we can have satisfaction.’ 

The other words are thus introduced: Pilate had scourged 
Jesus, platted a crown of thorns upon him, and offered him 
other indignities, hoping hereby to pacify the Jewish rage, 
and save his life: and goes out, “ and saith unto them, 
Behold, I bring him forth to you, that ye may know that I 
find no fault in him:”’ he is an innocent man, and I cannot 
punish him as you desire. ‘“ When the chief priests there- 
fore,’ John xix. 1—6, “and officers saw him, they cried 
out saying, Crucify him, crucify him, Pilate saith unto 
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them, Take ye him and crucify him, for I find no fault in 
him.” It is not unlikely, that some may suppose, the word 
crucify here, ought to be interpreted by the general word 
judge, used before. But I think, the most natural meaning of 
Pilate’s words here is this: ‘ You must crucify him then 
‘ yourselves, if you can commit such a villainy, for I cannot. 
‘ He appears to me innocent, as I have told you already; 
‘and I have now punished him as much, or more than he 
‘ deserves.’ 

The answer they make again, goes upon the supposition, 
that they could not take away any man’s life. Ver. 7, 
“The Jews answered him, We have a law and by our law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God ;” 
that is, ‘ Indeed, Sir, you need not be so scrupulous; he 
‘is a blasphemer, and by our law all such ought to be put 
‘to death. And if you do not condemn him to death, we 
‘ shall think you do not pay that respect to our law which 
‘ you ought to do.’ And then they threaten him with the 
general resentment of the nation, if he would not punish 
capitally the most heinous violation of their law. 

This discourse which now passed between Pilate and the 
chief priests, is a proof, they had not the power of life and 
death; and that the intent of what Pilate said, is not, that 
they might crucify him if they pleased: if this had been 
Pilate’s meaning, and they could have legally executed 
Jesus, would they have put a matter they were intent upon 
to an uncertain issue ? would they have refused to take the 
cause into their own hands, when they saw the governor 
was backward to gratify their intentions ? Their still press- 
ing Pilate to pronounce a sentence of death, is a proof, that 
they knew very well, if Jesus was not condemned by Pilate 
he must be set at liberty. 

5. But though these particulars, thus laid together, ap- 
pear decisive; and the Jews here, in a most critical season, 
say expressly, that it was “ not lawful for them to put any 
man to death ;” yet in another place, there are some Jews, 
who seem to assert, they had at that time an absolute 
freedom. John viii. 31—33, « Then said Jesus unto the 
Jews which believed on him, If ye continue in my words, 
then are ye my disciples indeed. And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. They answered 
him, We be Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage to 
any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be made free 2” ~ 

It is not very material to enquire at present, who they 
were who made this reply to our Saviour; whether the be- 
lievers before spoken of, who seem not to have owned 
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him upon right grounds; or ‘ whether they were unbeliev- 
‘ ing Jews, who hypocritically joined themselves with these 
‘ new professors, with intent of taking some private oppor- 
‘ tunity of killing’ him.’ What we are concerned with is the 
reply itself. 

If these Jews do not speak here of civil temporal liberty, 
and of a freedom from all foreign jurisdiction, then we have 
no concern with them at present; but if they do, - it is 
generally supposed,) they deserve no regard at all: for then, 
what they here say is a downright contradiction of God 
himself in the solemn preamble to the law at mount Sinai, 
“ T am the Lord thy God, that brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” There is no 
relying upon the word of such men as these. Notwithstand- 
ing they ask “ how sayest thou ye shall be made free,” as 
if they could be no freer than they were, they might at that 
time be downright slaves. For they who scrupled not to 
contradict God himself, with reference to the time past, 
might well have assurance to deny a fact evident to every 
man’s sense and reason at that time. Our Lord, indeed, does 
not deny the truth of what they said: it was to no purpose 
so todo. But with an unexampled firmness he prosecutes 
the subject he was upon: ver. 34, “ Jesus answered them, 
Verily I say unto you, whosoever committeth sin is the 
servant of sin.” 

But though the most express declarations of such men 
can never assure us of the truth, yet their angry reply to 
our Saviour, this fierce disclaiming the charge of subjection, 
upon so small, upon no occasion at all, affords more than a 
presumption they were not free at this time. An imsinuation 
of their being in subjection, if such had been given, would 
have been treated with contempt, and not answered with 
indignation, if they had had all the power their proud hearts 
desired. 

6. There is another text hitherto omitted, which some 
may think deserves notice. John xi. 47, 48, “ Then gathered 
the chief priests and pharisees a council and said, What do 
we? for this man doth many miracles. If we let this man 
alone, all men will believe on him, and the Romans shall 
come and take away both our place and nation. Some may 
apprehend these words imply, that there was then no Roman 
government established in Judea. 

I presume there is no necessity of inquiring, at present, 
into the views of this speech. All I shall say, by way of 
answer, is, 1, That this speech supposes that they were in 
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subjection to the Romans, otherwise, “ all men’s believing 
on Jesus,” could not have been any offence to the Romans, 
or be pretended to be so. 2. The meaning of these words 
is, that then the Romans would no longer evan them in 
their religion and laws, and treat them as subjects, but send 
an army to destroy them, as rebels and enemies. 

A passage of Josephus will illustrate this text. The 
Samaritans had obstructed the Galileans in their way to 
Jerusalem, and killed some of them. The chief men of 
Galilee complain to Cumanus the procurator, and demanded 
justice. He took a bribe from the Samaritans, and let the 
matter pass. ‘ The Galileans then being exasperated, per- 
‘ suaded the multitude of the Jews to betake themselves to 
‘arms and assert their liberty. Servitude, they said, was 
‘ grievous in itself, but to be insulted under it, was altogether 
‘intolerable.’” Josephus says, that the chief men of Jerusa-= 
lem, dreading the issue, endeavoured by all means to ap- 
pease the people; ‘ and bid them set before their eyes the 
‘utter ruin of their country, the conflagration of their 
‘temple, the captivity and slavery of themselves, their 
‘ wives and children; and as they would avoid these dread- 
‘ ful calamities, beseeched them to alter their present de- 
‘signs.’* What is this but the “ Romans coming and taking 
away both their place and nation?’ which words, as I 
observed, imply a present subjection: and this state they 
appear evidently to have been in, when that exhortation was 
given, which I have just transcribed from Josephus. 

I have now set before the reader the main passages of 
this period, concerning the power the Jews were possessed 
of in their own country. The sum is, they practised their 
own religious rites, worshipped at the temple and in their 
synagogues, followed their own customs, and lived very 
much according to their own laws. They had their high 
priests, council or senate, inflicted lesser punishments ; they 
could apprehend men, and bring them before the council ; 
and if a guard of soldiers was needful, could be assisted by 
them, upon asking the governor for them: they could bind 
men and keep them in custody: the council could summon 
witnesses, take examinations, and when they had an capi- 
tal offenders carry them before the governor. This go- 
vernor usually paid a regard to what they offered; and, if 
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they brought evidence of the fact, pronounced sentence 
according to their laws. But he was the proper judge in 
all capital causes; for when the council of the Jews had 
had before them a case, which they pretended was of this 
kind, having prepared it, they go with it immediately to 
the governor, who re-examines it, and pronounces the sen- 
tence. 

VII. The next period reaches from our Saviour’s resur- 
rection, to the reign of Herod, mentioned in the twelfth of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

I shall set down all the facts mentioned in this interval, 
which relate to this subject ; after I have just observed, that 
we have here no notice taken of any Roman officer or 
president in the country. It does not follow there was none 
all this time, but it was proper to observe it here, though 
the reason of this omission 12 not appear. And this is one 
reason why I have made a distinct period of this interval. 

1. The first fact is a case that followed soon after the 
cure wrought by Peter and John, upon the lame man that 
lay at the gate of the temple. Acts iv. 1—3, “ And as 
they spake unto the people, the priests, and the captain of 
the temple, and the Sadducees came upon them and 
they laid hands on them, and put them in hold unto the 
next day: for it was now eventide.”—Ver. 5—10. And 
“it came to pass on the morrow, that their rulers, and 
elders, and scribes, and Annas the high priest, and Caia- 
phas,—were gathered together at Jerusalem. And when 
they had set them in the midst, they asked, By what power, 
or in what name have ye done this ? Then Peter filled with 
the Holy Ghost, said unto them, Ye rulers of the people 
and elders of Israel,—Be it known unto you.” Peter 
having made his defence “ When they had commanded 
them [Peter and John] to go aside out of the council, they 
conferred among themselves.” Their resolution was, 
ver. 15—21, “ That it spread no farther among the people, 
let us straitly threaten them, that they speak henceforth to 
no man in this name—and having threatened them, they let 
them go.” 

A council was called; Peter and John were apprehended 
by Jewish ofticers, put in prison, brought before the coun- 
cil, examined, threatened, dismissed. No penalty is inflict- 
ed, and what punishment was threatened is not said. 

2. The next case is in the following chapter. Acts v. 
17, 18, “ Then the high priest rose up, and all they that 
were with him, (which is the sect of the Sadducees,) and 
were filled with indignation. And laid their hands on the 
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apostles, and put them in the common prison.” The apos- 
tles were delivered out of prison that night by an angel, 
and went to the “ temple, early in the morning and taught. 
But the high priest came, and they that were with him, and 
called the council together, and all the senate of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and sent to the prison to have them brought.” 
The officers not finding them in the prison, returned to 
the council, informing them of it. “ Now when the high 
priest, and the captain of the temple, and the chief priests 
heard these things, they doubted of them whereunto this 
would grow.” Having received information that the apos- 
tles were in the temple, “ Then went the captain with the 
officers, and brought them without violence.—And when 
they had brought them they set them before the council : 
and the high priest asked them, saying, ver. 21—28, “ Did 
not we straitly command you, that you should not teach in 
this name?’ Peter and the rest of the apostles made their 
defence. “ When they heard that, they were cut to the 
heart, and took council to slay them.” Gamaliel then stood 
up, atid desired the apostles to be put forth a little space: 
and gave his opinion m these words; “ And now I say unto 
you refrain from these men and let them alone. And to 

im they agreed. Ver. 40, And when they had called the 
apostles and beaten them, they commanded that they should 
not speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go.” 

We have here a fact or circumstance or two, not men- 
tioned before. The apostles were put into the common 
prison.Y But we are told in the former instance in this 
period, Acts iv. 3, “ they laid hands on them, [Peter and 
John,] and put them in hold,’ unto the next day.” And in 
the former period we find, that our Saviour was bound by 
the high priest’s authority. St. John says, he was bound as 
soon as apprehended ;_ ch. xviii. 12, “ Then the band, and 
the captain, and officers of the Jews took Jesus and bound 
him:” though St. Matthew does not speak of it, till he 
comes to relate his being carried from the high priest to 
Pilate: and “ when they had bound him, they led him 
away, and delivered him to Pontius Pilate,’’ Matt. xxvii. 2. 
See Mark xy. 1. 

However, there can be no doubt, I think, but the power 
of apprehending implies also the power of keeping in 
custody. Sometimes a prisoner might be kept all night in 
the high priest’s house, as our Saviour seems to have been, 
when they intended to meet again the next morning. At 
other times they might send their prisoners to the common 
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or public prison, as in the case before us; for it is not at 
all unlikely, that they had the free use of it, and that the 
place of confinement was at their own discretion. 

Another particular here is, that the apostles were beaten. 
We often meet in the New Testament with whipping in the 
synagogues: but it is likely, this was a more public beat- 
ing. And possibly the ruler, and chief men of every syna- 
gogue, had the right of appointing a whipping there: this 
punishment now ordered by the sanhedrim, it is likely, was 
mm some open market-place, whereby the sufferers were 
exposed; and therefore it is said, Acts v. 41, “ And 
they departed from the presence of the council, rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for his 
name.” 

There is one thing more we ought to observe here; the 
apostles were beaten, and yet it is said, that they agreed to 
Gamaliel, whose advice was, that they should refrain from 
these men, and let them alone. This implies, that they had 
the power of inflicting, or procuring at least, a heavier 
punishment than that of whipping or beating. And it 
is said, they took counsel to slay them. But, I think, this 
does not imply, that they could by their own authority put 
them to death. Forasmuch as this is said of their designs 
against Jesus, and yet it has appeared, I presume, that they 
could not themselves legally, or according to the constitu- 
tion of things at that time, put him to death. Thus St. 
Matthew says, ch. xxvi. 3,4, “ Then assembled together the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders of the people, 
unto the palace of the high priest-—and consulted that they 
might take Jesus by subtilty and kill him.” See Luke xxi. 
2, 5. And after he had been apprehended, examined, con- 
victed, and condemned by them, as far as their authority 
reached ;—“ When the morning was come, all the chief 
priests and elders of the people took counsel against Jesus 
to put him to death,’ Matt. xxvii. 1. See Mark xv. 1. As 
therefore this phrase in the gospels, when used concerning 
the proceedings against our Saviour, can mean no more, 
than their resolving to prosecute him before the governor as 
a criminal worthy of death, and consulting together how 
they might manage the prosecution, and get him condemned 
to death; so it is not unlikely, that the phrase ought to be 
understood in the same sense here: and when Gamaliel 
advises them to refrain from these men and let them alone, 
for any thing that appears, he must be understood to dis- 
suade them from pursuing their resentment, so far as to pro- 
secute them before the governor, as men worthy of death; 
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and only to threaten them afresh, and if they thought fit, 
order them to be beaten, as we find they did. 

3. The next affair of this kind, which we meet with in the 
Acts, is the prosecution and death of Stephen: the occasion 
and circumstances of which are related in this manner. 

Acts vi. 8—15, “ And Stephen, full of faith and power, 
did great wonders and miracles among the people. Then 
there arose certain of the synagogue, which is called the 
synagogue of the Libertines, disputing with Stephen. And 
they were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake. Then they suborned men which said, We 
have heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses, 
and against God. And they stirred up the people, and the 
elders, and the scribes, and came upon him, and caught him, 
and brought him to the council; and set up false witnesses, 
which said, This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous 
words against this holy place and the law. For we have 
heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy 
this place, and shall change the customs which Moses de- 
livered us. And all that sat in the council, looking stead- 
fastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel. Then said the high priest, Are these things so?’ 
Stephen then made his speech, Acts vii. 1—53, “ When 
they heard these things, they were cut to the heart, and 
they gnashed on him with their teeth. But he being full of 
the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw 
the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of 
God. Then they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped 
their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, and cast him 
out of the city, and stoned him, and the witnesses laid 
down their clothes at a young man’s feet, whose name was 
Saul: and they stoned Stephen calling upon God, and say- 
ing, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” ver. 54—60. To which 
ought to be subjoined some expressions of Paul, in his 
speech to the people at Jerusalem. Acts xxii. 20, “ And 
when the blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also 
was standing by and consenting to his death, and kept the 
raiment of them that slew him.” 

Here we have a case, in many particulars different from 
any we have yet met with. Here is not only a man brought 
before the council, and witnesses heard; but he is put to 
death, by stoning, an ordinary Jewish punishment, without 
any mention of his being prosecuted before a Roman magis= 
trate. And it has, in the conclusion, very much the appear- 
ance of a legal Jewish punishment; for the witnesses seem 
to have stoned him, or thrown the first stone at him. 
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The reader will be pleased now to recollect a previous 
proposition, which was laid down at the beginning of this 
inquiry ; namely, that the sacred historians are not account- 
able for the legality of the facts or proceedings which they 
relate, Though this affair should be allowed to have all 
the forms of a legal process, sentence, and punishment, 
according to the Jewish law and customs, yet it does not 
follow, that it was rightful, according to the constitution 
they were then under. It is certain, that magistrates do 
sometimes transgress the bounds of their authority, as well 
as people commit disorders. We have a plain instance of 
this at Philippi, Acts xv. where the magistrates commanded 
Paul and Silas to be beaten and imprisoned. But in this 
their sudden passion, they acted very irregularly, as they 
were soon sensible themselves. And it is not impossible, 
but the Jewish council at Jerusalem, im compliance with 
their own malice, and the clamours of the people, might 
pronounce a sentence that exceeded the bounds of their 
authority, and execute it, before the Roman officer could 
come in to prevent it. 

This might be said, supposing there were here the com- 
lete form of a legal process, which I think there is not. 
t is true, here were witnesses, and they bring their charge ; 

but here is no sentence pronounced by the council, not one 
word of it; nor does the high priest collect the opinions. 
If this had been done, it is not likely that St. Luke would 
have omitted it. In the account of the proceedings against our 
Saviour, Matt. xxvi. 66, Mark xiv. 64, particular mention 
is made of the high priest’s asking the council their opinion, 
“ What think ye?’ and of the answer they made, “ He is 
guilty of death.” And St. Luke, ch. xxii. 71, has given 
the result of their debates: “ And they said, What need we 
any further witnesses? for we ourselves have heard of his 
own mouth.” In the two cases already considered in this 
period, St. Luke has informed us, not only of the accusa- 
tions against the prisoners and the defence they made, but 
of the debates of the council after the prisoners had been 
heard. These were ordered to go aside, there are debates, 
and the final resolution is taken, and then the prisoners are 
called in again, and the sentence is pronounced. Concerns 
ing Peter and John, see Acts iv. 15—18, of the apostles, 
ch. v. 34—40. 

And in the present case, after the witnesses, which they 
had suborned, had delivered their accusations, “ Then said 
the high priest, Acts vii. 1, Are these things so?” That is, 
he gave Stephen leave to make his defence. If after Ste- 
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phen had done, the council had ordered him to go out; or 
if there had been any debates in the council concerning 
him, or the high priest had asked their opinion, and a 
sentence had been pronounced, it is incredible these things 
should have been omitted, as they are entirely. For what 
St Luke says is, that having heard what mie pes said, 
“they gnashed on him with their teeth :” and that “ he 
then looked up to heaven and said,—I see the heavens 
opened, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God ; then 
they cried out with a loud voice, aud ran ie hie him with 
one accord, and cast him out of the city, and stoned him.” 
This has all the appearance of a tumultuous proceeding of 
the people, which the council, probably, had no inclination 
to check, but were highly pleased with; for of them I 
understand those words, “ When they heard these things, 
they were cut to the heart, and they gnashed on him with 
their teeth ;” words which represent an ungoverned rage. 

And, if I mistake not, Stephen is not convicted upon the 
evidence of the witnesses: but upon his saying, “I see the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God, they ran 
upon him with one accord.” 

His expressions they termed blasphemous; and in that 
case the Jewish people af this time seem to have made no 
scruple at all of stonmg a man immediately, without any 
trial. There are so many instances of this i the Gospels, 
that it seems needless to allege any in particular. See John 
v. 17, 18. viii. 58, 59. x. 30—39. 

And, as for the appearance of a legal punishment in these 
alent that “ they cast him out of the city, and stoned 

im; and the witnesses laid down their clothes at a young 
man’s feet, whose name was Saul,” I think, they cannot 
prove, that this was not a tumultuous action: for even the 
most unruly and disorderly multitude will oftentimes, in their 
utmost extravagances, assume some formalities of a legal 
procedure. 

Notwithstanding this, there are some learned men who 
think, this was not a sudden act of the people, but that it 
was a punishment inflicted by the Jewish council. They 
say, that it was not allowed for private persons to put any 
man to death for any crime against their law, unless they 
did it whilst the criminal was in the very act.* 


* Sed uti bene observavit Seldenus, lib. x. de jure nat. et gent. cap. 4. ex 
zeli judicio, supplicium capitale in ipso dum committebatur facinus duntaxat 
momento, seu homini ex’ avrogwoy deprehenso, a zelotis, id est, privato zelo 
ductis, infligi permittebatur. M. Wagenselius in Carm. Lip. Confut. p. 301. 
and he alleges several passages from Jewish authors as proof of this, particu- 
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But it may be questioned, whether the scheme of zealotism 
at this time, was exactly the same which is represented in 
the writings which these learned men quote. And though 
it were, it is not impossible, but when such a principle was 
countenanced, as that of the right of private persons to kill 
men “ in the act,” they might sometimes go beyond the 
bounds of that principle. And it is highly probable, that 
the chief men of the Jewish nation, when their authority was 
certainly under some restraints, might connive at the exor- 
bitances of this zeal. It is certain, we have in the Acts of 
the Apostles, many instances of the Jews, in several places, 
lying m wait for Paul’s life; not to catch him in the act of 
what they might call blasphemy, or any other violation of their 
law, but to kill him for facts done by him some time before. 
It is not material to enquire, what this was owing to; 
whether it ought to be called zealotism, or any thing else. It 
is certain, these were common practices among them. One 
thing, which they seem at this time to have thought the 
proper object of this private zeal, is what they called blas- 
phemy. Now a crimial could not well be punished for 
this in the very act. The words must first be out of a man’s 
mouth, before he could be guilty. Here were words spo- 
ken by Stephen, which they termed blasphemy : “ Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing at 
the right hand of God.” These words were spoken before 
the council, and it is likely, before a good many other per- 
sons, who were present as witnesses and prosecutors, there- 
fore before ten or more persons. And Stephen was put to 
death with all the expedition possible, that is, in the very 
act, as near as could be. For it follows immediately, Acts 
vii. 57, 58, “ Then they cried out with a loud voice, and 
stopped their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, and 
cast him out of the city and stoned him.” 

Nor is the putting Stephen to death by stoning any proof, 
that there had been a sentence pronounced, or that there 
was any legal form observed in his death. For this was 
common in their tumultuous attempts. Jesus having said 
some thing's which gave them offence, John x. 31, “ Then the 
Jews took up stones again to stone him.” He went on to 
argue with them: ver. 33, They “ answered him, saying, 


larly from Maimonides. Quisquis paganam mulierem init.—Si istud propalam 
fiat, hoc est, decem vel pluribus scelus inspectantibus, tum si zelotee hominem 
adoriantur, et impigre trucident, laudantur.——Veruntamen haud aliter licet 
zelotee impetum in concubitores facere, quam si ipsi venereo operi sint intenti. 


——Quod si ab opere cessent, tum porro trucidare nefas est. Ibid. p. 301, 
302. 
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For a good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy.” 
See John xi. 7, 8. The stoning which Paul suffered at 
Lystra was merely tumultuous. Acts xiv. 19, “ And there 
came thither certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who 
persuaded the people, [7#s oxXovs, the multitude, | and having: 
stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, supposing he had 
been dead.”? Thus much for the case of Stephen. 

A. It follows, Acts viii. 1, “ And Saul was consenting to his 
death. And at that time there was a great persecution against 
the church which was at Jerusalem, and they were all scat- 
tered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, 
except the apostles.” Ver. 3, “ As for Saul, he made 
havock of the church, entering into every house, and haling 
men and women, committed them to prison.” Ch. ix. 1, 2, 
« And Saul yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the high priest, 
and desired of him letters to Damascus, to the synagogues, 
that if he found any of this way, whether they were men or 
women, he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem.” 
When Ananias, at Damascus, was directed in a vision to go 
to Saul, ch. ix. 13, 14, “ he answered, Lord, I have heard 
by many of this man, how much evil he has done to thy 
saints at Jerusalem. And here he has authority from the 
chief priests to bind all that call on thy name.” 

It must, I think, be supposed that Saul could not have 
taken up any at Damascus, (which was subject to Aretas,) 
by the authority of the council at Jerusalem, unless the 
governor there gave him leave: and it is highly probable, 
the correspondence between them was such as that he 
would not refuse it.» 

And St. Paul says of himself, in his speech to the people 
of Jerusalem, Acts xxii. 4, 5, “ I persecuted this way unto 
the death, binding and delivering into prisons both men and 
women, as also the high priest doth bear me witness, and 
all the estate of the elders: from whom also I received let- 
ters unto the brethren, and went to Damascus, to bring 
them which were there, bound unto Jerusalem, for to be 
punished.” Ver. 19, 20, “ And I said, Lord, they know 
that I imprisoned, and beat in every synagogue, them that 
believed on thee: and when the blood of thy martyr Ste- 
phen was shed,” &c. 

In his speech to king Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 9—-13, Paul 
says, “ Which thing I also did in Jerusalem, and many of 
the saints did I shut up in prison, having received authority 


X: > Vid. Acts ix, 23, 24. 2 Cor. xi. 32, et Clerici Hist. Eccles. Ann. xxxi. 
un, 1, 
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from the chief priests, and when they were put to death, I 
gave my voice against them. And I punished them oft in 
every synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; and 
being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them, 
even unto strange cities. Whereupon as I went to Damas- 
cus with authority and commission from the chief priests, at 
mid-day, O king, I saw in the way a light from hea- 
ven,” &c. 

Here is a great variety of particulars: imprisoning, beat- 
ing in the synagogue, persecuting into strange cities, and 
putting to death. 

As for the persecuting into strange cities, it is not at all 
surprising, that the Jews should have sufficient authority 
and power in their own country, (though they had a Roman 
governor amongst them,) to impose hardships upon the 
followers of Christ that would make them leave Judea; 
since, as has appeared from instances in the Acts of the 
Apostles <2 alleged, they were able to drive them 
from one place and city to another, in Greece, and several 
parts of Asia. 

The punishments inflicted in the synagogues must be 
supposed inflicted by a mere Jewish authority, since they 
had the free exercise of their religion. 

The apostle says also expressly, that “ many of the saints” 
did he imprison by “ authority from the chief priests.’ 
When he says, he “ persecuted this way unto the death,” H 
think, he expresses ie aim and design; and that in the 
opposition he had made against the followers of Jesus, he 
proposed to bring upon them not the lesser punishment 
only of fines, whipping, or imprisonment, but death itself. 

he case of the loss of life is that of Stephen, whose 
death, he says, he was consenting to, and kept the raiment 
of them that slew him. Besides this, in his speech to 
Agrippa, he says, “ and when they were put to death, I 
ave my voice against them.” 

Here it ought to be observed, that it is not expressed by 
what authority they were put to death. Though the sen- 
tences were pronounced and executed by the Roman 
magistrate, (as in the case of our Saviour,) Saul might be 
one who gave his voice against those who were so punished ; 
as the people at Jerusalem did demand of Pilate, that 
Jesus might be crucified. It is of some such act as this, 
that Saul’s giving his voice against them must be under- 
stood; of witnessing against them, promoting a popular 
clamour against them, or of approving, and consenting to 
their condemnation and punishment. This is all that can 
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be intended, because, whether they were put to death by 
the authority of the sanhedrim, or of a Roman governor, it 
cannot be supposed that Saul was one of the judges. ; 

But I think, it may very well be questioned, whether in 
these words Paul refers to any thing beside the death of 
Stephen. This is the only person, whose death he has any 
where expressly said he was concerned in. There is not 
any one instance, beside the death of Stephen, hinted by St. 
Luke: whereas if there had been any, it is very improbable 
that he should have omitted them, since he has given so 
particular an account of that of Stephen. It is very com- 
mon, in less exact, nay in almost all kinds of relations, to 
use the plural number, where one only is meant. Thus St. 
Matthew says, Matt. xxvii. 44, “ that the thieves also which 
were crucified with him, cast the same in his teeth.” 
Whereas it appears from St. Luke, (ch. xxiii. 39, 40,) that 
only one of the malefactors, which were hanged, railed on 
him, whilst he was rebuked by the other for it. Again, 
Paul said unto them, [the keepers of the prison at Philippi, ] 
Acts xvi. 37, “ They have beaten us openly uncondemned, 
being Romans.” And yet, most probably, Paul only was a 
Roman and not Silas, And in no case could a plural num- 
ber be put for a singular more properly than here, where 
the apostle, in his great humility, aggravates his former 
blindness and madness. And the meaning of his words 
here is no more than, when any one was put to death, I was 
very forward in approving it. 

Thus I think, that all which does evidently appear to 
have been done by a proper authority of the chief priests 
and council of the Jews, is imprisoning, scourging in the 
synagogue, and in some public place, and harassing in such 
a manner, as to oblige men to leave Judea. Stephen is put 
to death, but it seems to have been in a tumultuous 
manner. 

However it must be allowed, that this was a time of very 
heavy sufferings for the followers of Jesus. And one 
would be apt to suppose, that for a good part of this period, 
the Jews had no Roman governor residing among them; or 
if they had, that he connived at some disorders; or else, 
that their zeal rendered them so tumultuous, that he was 
not able to keep things in good order amongst them. 

There is one thing very observable, that for some time 
before the end of this period, the disciples of Christ enjoyed 
peace in Judea. Acts ix. 31, “ Then had the churches rest 
throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria.” I hope 
we shall be able to perceive, in some measure, the occasion 
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of this, when we come to enquire what light foreign writers 
give us into this time. 

VIII. We go on now to the third period, which is the 
reign of Herod the king. The account we have of the 
transactions in this period, is contained in the twelfth chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles; particularly from ver. 1, to 
the 7th, and ver. 18, 19. There being no difficulty in it, I 
need not transcribe it. very order and act of Herod here 
mentioned, his killing James with the sword, imprisoning 
Peter with intent to bring him forth to the people, com- 
manding the keepers to be put to death, is an undeniable 
proof of his sovereign authority at this time in Judea. 

IX. The fourth period reaches from the reign of this 
Herod, to the conclusion of the evangelical history. 

The main thing which occurs here, is the treatment of 
Paul in Judea, so far as there is any appearance of a legal 
procedure. He being come to Jerusalem, and having been 
persuaded to purify himself with others that had a vow, en- 
tered ito the temple, Acts xxi, 26—34, “to signify the 
accomplishment of the days of purification.—And when the 
seven days were almost ended, the Jews which were of 
Asia, when they saw him in the temple, stirred up all the 
perc and laid hands on him, crying out, Men and brethren, 

elp; this is the man that teacheth all men every where 
against the people, and the law, and this gees and farther, 
brought Greeks also into the temple, and has polluted this 
holy place. (for they had seen before with him in the 
city, Trophimus an Ephesian, whom they supposed that 
Paul had brought into the temple.) And all the city was 
moved, and the people ran together, and they took Paul, 
and drew him out of the temple: and forthwith the doors 
were shut. And as they went about to kill him, tidings 
came to the chief captain of the band, that all Jerusalem 
was in an uproar. Who immediately took soldiers and 
centurions, and ran down unto them; and when they saw 
the chief captain, and the soldiers, they left beating of Paul. 
Then the chief captain came near, and took him, and com- 
manded him to be bound with two chains, and demanded 
who he was, and what he had done.—And when he could 
not know the certainty for the tumult, he commanded him 
to be carried into the castle.’—But before he was led in, 
with the chief captain’s leave, he made a speech to the peo- 
ple in the Hebrew tongue; in which he relates at length, 
that he had received directions in a trance, saying, Depart, for 
I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. The Jews, not 
being able to contain themselves any longer, “ lift up their 
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voices, and said, Away with such a fellow from the earth; 
for it is not fit that he should live. The chief captain then 
commanded that he should be brought into the castle, and 
bade that he should be examined by scourging,”’ Acts xxi. 
22, 23, 24. But Paul affirming that he was a Roman, the 
centurion appointed to attend the torture, went and gave the 
chief captain information of it. “On the morrow, because he 
Ee chief captain] would have known the certainty, where- 
ore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him from his 
bands, and commanded the chief priests and all their coun- 
cil to appear, and brought Paul down and set him before 
them, ver. 30.. And Paul earnestly beholding the council, 
said, Men and brethren, I have lived im all good conscience 
before God until this day. And the high priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood by to smite him on the mouth. 
Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and 
commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law? And they 
that stood by, said, Revilest thou God’s high priest? Then 
said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest : 
for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of 
thy people,” Acts xxiii. 1—5, A dissension arising in the 
council, “ the chief captain, fearmg lest Paul should have 
been pulled in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to 
go down, and to take him by force from among them, and 
to bring him into the castle,” ver. 9, 10. 

The chief captain after this, being informed of a con- 
spiracy against Paul, sent him with a guard of two hundred 
soldiers to Felix at Caesarea; who, when he had received 
him, together with a letter from Lysias the chief captain, 
told Paul, he would “hear him, when his accusers also 
were come,” ver. 39, “ After five days, Ananias the high 
priest descended with the elders and a certain orator named 
Tertullus, who informed the governor against Paul,” Acts 
xxiv. 1—22. Felix having heard both sides, “ deferred them, 
and said, When Lysias the chief captain shall come down, 
I will know the uttermost of your matter.—But after two 
years, Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room: and Felix, 
willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound,” 
ver. 27, 

“ Now when Festus was come into the province, after 
three days he ascended from Ceesarea to Jerusalem. Then 
the high priest, and the chief of the Jews, informed him 
against Paul, and besought him, and desired favour against 
him, that he would send for him to Jerusalem, laying wait 
in the way to kill him. But Festus answered, that Paul 
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should be kept at Ceesarea; and that he himself would de- 
part shortly thither. Let them therefore, said he, which 
among you are able, go down with me, and accuse this 
man, if there be any wickedness in him. Accordingly, he 
went down to Cesarea—and sitting on the judgment-seat— 
the Jews which came down from Jerusalem—laid many 
and grievous complaints against Paul, which they could 
not prove. Paul answered for himself. But Festus willing 
to do the Jews a pleasure, answered Paul and said, Wilt 
thou go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things 
before me? Acts xxv. 1—9. Hereupon Paul appealed to 
Cesar, and was carried to Rome. 

The case is this: a man was like to have been killed in 
a popular tumult at Jerusalem; a Roman officer there 
rescues him, takes him into his own hands, and lodges him 
in a castle. Afterwards, that his prisoner might be safer, 
he removes him to Ceesarea, the residence of the governor 
before whom there are divers hearings. There was there- 
fore at this time a Roman governor in Judea, at first Felix, 
who was succeeded by Festus. But beside them here is 
also a Jewish council, which appears not void of authority. 

This is the sum of the story. But here are divers par- 
ticulars to be reviewed. The pretence for seizing this man 
at first is extremely complicated: “ That he taught men 
everywhere against the people, and the law, and this place, 
and had brought Greeks into the temple, and polluted this 
holy place. The whole charge, however, seems to have 
been of a religious nature. This appears from divers testi- 
monics. 

When Paul was brought before the council at Jerusalem 
by Lysias, he “ said, I am a pharisee, the son of a pharisee: 
of the hope and resurrection of the dead am I called in 
question,” Acts xxiii. 6. This isa presumption the debates 
then ran upon matters of religion. Lysias, in the letter he 
sent with Paul to Felix, says: “I brought him forth mto 
their council, whom I perceived to be accused of questions 
of their law,” ver. 28, 29. Tertullus, whom Ananias took 
along with him to Cesarea, tells Felix, “ We have found 
this man a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition among 
all the Jews throughout the world, and a ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes, who also hath gone about to profane 
the temple,” ch. xxiv. 5,6. Here are hard words, and 
some grievous charges thrown in to increase the account: 
and nothing true, but that Paul was a Nazarene, as Paul 
affirms, and seems to make out to Felix. “ And they 
neither found me in the temple disputing with any man, 
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neither raising up the people, neither in the synagogue, nor 
in the city: neither can they prove the things whereof they 
accuse me. But this I confess to thee, that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers, 
ver. 12—14, And after certain days, when Felix came with 
his wife Drusilla, he sent for Paul, and heard him concern- 
ing the faith in Christ,” ver. 24, These new notions there- 
fore of Paul were the great subject of inquiry, to see 
whether there was any thing dangerous or punishable im them. 

Thus, before Festus at Ceesarea, the Jews, which were 
come down from Jerusalem, “ laid many and grievous com- 
plaints against Paul, which they could not prove,” ch. xxv. 7. 
When Agrippa came to salute Festus, Festus declared Paul’s 
cause unto the king, and tells him, “ Against whom when 
the accusers stood up, they brought none accusation of such 
things as I supposed; but had certain questions against him 
of their own superstition, and of one Jesus which was dead, 
whom Paul affirmed to be alive,” ver. 20. They might mix 
other matters in their complaints, as men intent upon a point 
are wont to do; but Festus perceived no truth in their 
charges, but what concerned their superstition or religion, 
Festus afterwards brings forth Paul to Agrippa; and Paul 
having rehearsed the manner of his life from first to last, 
before and since his conversion; and having acquainted 
them in particular with his commission from Christ to 
preach the gospel; after all was over, Agrippa said unto 
Festus, “ This man might have been set at liberty, if he had 
not appealed unto Cesar,” ch. xxvi. 15—30. Which words 
show, Agrippa was convinced by what Paul said; first, that 
these principles of his were his only crime; and secondly, 
that notwithstanding the charges and pretences of the Jews, 
Festus had a right to set Paul at liberty. 

From all which particulars it appears, that all the evi- 
dence against Paul, was of facts that concerned the Jewish 
religion, or the security of their worship: and yet we find, 
that Felix and Festus were the judges of this prisoner, in 
this cause: all parties acknowledge it. 

The Jews seem to have owned it by their conduct: for 
Ananias went down to Cesarea with Tertullus, and accused 
Paul there before Felix, Acts xxv. 6,7. And when Festus 
came mto the province, they went to Czsarea again, and 
pleaded against Paul. Festus, speaking of Paul to Agrippa, 
says, about whom “ when I was at Jerusalem, the chief 
erat and the elders of the Jews informed me, desiring’ to 
rave judgment against him,” ver. 15. And again, “ Ye see 
this man, about whom all the multitude of the Jews have 
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dealt with me, both at Jerusalem, and also here, crying, 
that he ought not to live any longer,” ver. 24. 

Paul plainly acknowledges them to be so. “Then Paul, 
after that the governor had beckoned to him to speak, 
answered for himself: Forasmuch as I know that thou hast 
been of many years a judge unto this nation, I do the more 
cheerfully answer for myself,” ch. xxiv. 10. And that his 
cause belonged to the Roman jurisdiction, he declared 
farther by his appeal at last to Cesar. 

These governors evidently claim the right of judgment. 
When Paul was first delivered to Felix at Ceesarea, “ Felix 
said unto him, I will hear thee, when thine accusers also 
are come,” ch. xxiii. 35. And after he had heard the 
accusers and Paul the prisoner in judgment, he deferred 
them, and said, When Lysias the chief captain shall come 
down, I will know the uttermost of your matter,” ch. xxiv. 
22. When Festus went first to Jerusalem, after he came 
into the province, “ the high priest and chief of the Jews 
desired favour against him, [Paul,] that he would send for 
him to Jerusalem. But Festus answered, that Paul should 
be kept at Czesarea, and that he himself would depart 
shortly thither. Let them therefore, said he, which among 
you are able, go down with me, and accuse this man, if 
there be any wickedness in him,” ch. xxv. 2—). Paul 
having pleaded there before him, “ Festus, willing to do the 
Jews a pleasure, answered Paul, and said, Wilt thou go up 
to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things before 
me 2” ver. 9. 

It ought to be observed likewise, that the Jews are all 
styled accusers only: the places are too many to be in- 
stanced in, and the reader cannot but recollect divers of 
them. 

X. But though this affair, thus stated, favours much the 
supposition, that the Jews had not now the power of life and 
death, yet there are some difficulties that deserve considera- 
tion. 

1. It may be thought, that the Jews had at this time the 
power of life and death, according to the constitution they 
were then under, but that Lysias had acted irregularly in 
taking Paul out of the Jewish hands, and that the governors 
likewise acted arbitrarily in supporting Lysias. This ob- 
jection is founded upon what Tertullus says to Felix in his 
pleading before him: “ For we have found this man a pes- 
tilent fellow, and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes, 
who also has goue about to profane the temple: whom we 
took, and would have judged according to our law. But 
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the chief captain Lysias came upon us, and with great vio- 
lence took him out of our hands,” Acts xxiv. 5—7. 

. In answer to this, it is not easy to say, what we ought to 
understand by those words, “whom we would have judged 
according to our law.” Perhaps he may be supposed b 
some to say, that Paul having, beside other crimes, polluted 
the temple, by bringing heathens and uncircumcised per- 
sons into it, or beyond the bounds which were prescribed 
to such, we were going for this last offence to put him to 
death immediately. Titus in an expostulatory speech to 
the Jews, toward the conclusion of the siege of Jerusalem, 
says, ‘ Did not you erect pillars there at certain distances, 
‘ with inscriptions in Greek and Latin, forbidding any to 
‘ pass those bounds? and did not we give you leave to kill 
‘any man that passed them, though he were a Roman ?’¢ 
But though it could be supposed, that here was some refer= 
ence to this matter, yet certainly they had no right by 
virtue of this permission, to put Paul to death. This grant 
only empowered them to kill strangers that passed those 
limits, whereas Paul was a Jew. So that they acted irre- 
gularly in attempting to kill him on this account. 

But possibly this man here attempted to misrepresent the 
fact, and pretended, that they were not going to kill Paul, 
but only to inflict one of those lesser punishments for the 
breach of their laws, which they had a right to inflict. 
And indeed I think, there is but little regard to be had to 
what Tertullus says. It seems plain to me, that he endea~ 
vours to impose upon the governor. Their attempt upon 
Paul was a mere tumult, as appears from St. Luke’s history 
of it, Acts xxi. 27—31. And if we had not any particular 
account of that first action of the Jews at Jerusalem, yet 
Paul confuted, or invalidated all this part of Tertullus’s 
speech, by that one observation in his defence and reply: 
“ Whereupon certain Jews from Asia found me purified in 
the temple, neither with multitude nor with tumult: who 
ought to have been here before thee, and object, if they had 
ought against me,” ch. xxiv. 18,19. The non-ap pearance 
of these persons is a proof, that what they had done was 
not legal, and could not be justified: and doubtless Felix 
so understood it. 

As for the charge, which Tertullus brings against Lysias, 
“ that he came upon us, and with great violence took him 
out of our hands,” this is undoubtedly of a piece with what 
went before. He that could call that tumultuous attempt 
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upon Paul’s life, judging him according to their law, might 
say any thing. Lysias sustains so excellent a character in 
every other part of this narration, that it is not easy to sup- 
pose he had acted irregularly in this action. He paid such 
a regard to the disposition of the Jewish people against 
Paul, as to bind him with two chains, as soon as he had got 
him into his possession. Not being able to find the truth 
from the different accounts given him, he ordered Paul to be 
examined by scourging. As soon as he knew that he was a 
Roman, he desisted from that method of inquiry. That he 
might know the certainty, he summoned a council at Jeru- 
salem, brought Paul down to them, and had the goodness 
to unbind him whilst he pleaded. As soon as he was in- 
formed of a clandestine conspiracy against Paul, he pru- 
dently contrives to send him under a strong guard to 
Ceesarea, where he might be safe. In his letter to Felix, 
he gives a most just account of the whole affair, and of his 
own conduct in particular. “ This man was taken of the 
Jews, and should have been killed by them; then came I 
with an army, and rescued him.” And though I pass by 
many advantageous parts of his character, I must not omit 
his goodness, or exactness at least, in not consigning this 
obit to Felix without adding, beside his innocence, that 
e was a Roman. 

These things are sufficient to assure us, that Lysias had a 
strict regard to justice, and the form of government then 
established in Judea; and that, in rescuing Paul from a 
mob, he had acted nothing but the part of a faithful and 
vigilant commander. 

2. Farther, those words of St. Paul may create some 
difficulty, which we have in his answer to Festus’s proposal of 
his going to be judged at Jerusalem :—*“ But if there be 
none of these things whereof these accuse me, no man may 
deliver me unto them,” ch. xxv. 11. Whereby some may 
apprehend, that Paul was afraid Festus would give the 
cause out of his own hands, and permit the Jewish council 
to try him for his life. 

But this cannot be the intention of Paul. For Festus’s 

roposal was, “ Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, and there be 
judged of these things before me ? ” 

Nor, secondly, is this the meaning of this phrase, Ovédecs 
pe dvvata avtows xapioacOa, The meaning is, no man ep 
condemn me to death to please the Jews. Paul was afraid, 
that if he was carried up to Jerusalem, Festus might be 
induced by the whole weight of the Jewish people there to 
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condemn him, though innocent. This is the common mean- 
ing of this word in like cases, when a judge is induced to de- 
part from the merits of a cause, or from his own judgment, and 
to pronounce a sentence to gratify other people. It is used 
in a good and in a bad sense. It is used in agood sense by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who says, Amulius gave (or 
delivered) Rhea Silvia to his daughter: that is, granted 
Rhea her life at the request of his daughter :4 and by Jo- 
sephus, for thus he addresseth himself to Justus of Tiberias, 
‘ And did not Agrippa, when he had ordered you to be put 
‘ to death, grant [or deliver] your life to his sister Bernice,’ 
‘ when she earnestly requested it ?” 

It is also used in a bad sense. Thus the Jewish ambas- 
sadors, in the complaints they made to Augustus at Rome, 
of Herod the Great’s government, after his death, say, ‘ He 
‘ gave (or delivered) the blood of Judea to foreign people.’! 
This, therefore, is what Paul says, that since he was inno- 
cent, no man might condemn him to please others, no, 
not a whole nation. 

3. Still some may have a suspicion, that if this was not a 
cause within the jurisdiction of the Jews, the reason might 
be, that the prisoner concerned was a Roman citizen: and 
they may think, such a suspicion may be founded upon 
what Lysias says in his letter to Felix: “ This man was 
taken of the Jews, and should have been killed of them: 
then came I with an army, and rescued him, having under- 
stood that he was a Roman,” Acts xxiii. 27. 

In answer to this, some learned men place a full point 
after rescued him. And join these last words, not with 
what goes before them, but with what follows, and translate 
them thus: Having understood that he was a Roman citizen, 
and being desirous to know the cause wherefore they 


4 ExucdacOnvat de rov Apedwoy ec Tero, uereveone TNC Suyarpoc yapicac- 
Oat rhv avelray avry’ noay de cvyrpopot, Kat HiKtay exsoar THY avTNY, aoTa- 
Zomevae re addyhac we adedoac’ yaprLopevoy ev ravry roy Apshy. p. 63. Vv. 
14, edit. Huds. © Kau arro0avew oe kedevoac, atraté Ty adedoy Beovury oda 
deneroy, THY owrnpiay Exapioaro. Joseph. in Vit. Cap. 65. p. 839. v. 1. It 
is used by him in a good sense again, ywpee rwy Aypixra xaguebevTwy* de 
B. J. lib. 3. cap. ult. sub. fin. "Kae ro rye Isdawue amma Kexapiobae 
rotc eLwOey Snporc, de Bell. lib. 2. cap. 6. sect. 2. jam citat.a Grot. in loc. I 
subjoin a beautiful sentence of Socrates in Plato, in which he says, Nor is a 
judge appointed to give away right and justice to favour or entreaty, but to 
judge according to the laws. Ov yap emt rerw kabyrar 6 Oucasng ext Tp 
KarayapiZecOat ra ducaia, adr’ exe Tw KPWELY TATA Kat OMWHLOKEY & YapLELoOat 
ole ay dong aur, aha Sucacew kara tec vouec. Apol. Socr. p. 38. c. edit. 
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accused him, 1 brought him forth to the council. But the 
original will not admit of this interpretation." 

I answer, therefore, that this cannot be the meaning: of 
Lysias, that having understood he was a Roman, he then 
came upon them and rescued him; because this was not 
the fact, as St. Luke himself, who has given us this letter, 
relates it. Lysias did not know that Paul was a Roman, 
till after he had put him into the castle, and ordered him to 
be there examined by scourging, Acts xxiii. 26, 27. Nor 
do the words necessarily imply, that he knew this before he 
had taken him out of the Jewish hands. They import no 
more than this, as Grotius has observed; then came I with 
an army and rescued him, and I have understood that he is 
a Roman.‘ 

And it appears to me very observable, that in the course 
of this long affair in Judea, St. Paul has never insisted 
upon the privilege of a citizen, but in that one case, of 
the chief captain’s ordering him to be examined by scourg- 
ing. 

aiover: if any are inclined to suspect, that Paul’s 
being a Roman citizen might exempt him from the Juris- 
diction of the Jews, then this particular case must be sct 
aside ; and we have in it no proof, one way or other, what 
was the power of the Jewish council over their own people 
in their own country. 

But though we set aside all the proceedings relating to 
Paul, after he was known to be a Roman citizen, yet it 
seems to me, that we have some particulars mentioned in this 
narration which show the Jewish magistrates had not the 
supreme government in Judea, no, not in religious matters. 

The rescue of Paul by Lysias is one part of this story. 
The Jews were about to kill him. “The chief captain, 
hearing of the uproar, immediately took soldiers and centu- 
rions, and ran down to them.—Then the chief captain came 
near and took him,” Acts xxi. 31—38. He did not then 
know who, or what Paul was: he might have been a mere 
Jew for ought he knew. 

And [| think that Paul’s defence before Felix, in answer 


® Ayant apris qu'il est citoyen Romain, et voulant savoir quel etoit le 
crime, dont ils l'accusoient, je l’avois mené devant leur sanhedrim. Nouv. 
Testament traduit par Mr. Le Clerc. h For then the words would 
have been padwy de dre Pwpatog est kar Gedopevoc. Whereas they are, padwy 
Ge 6 P. & Beropevoc de yrwva, x. 7. r. I think, that the de following 
Bsdopevoc and not pafwy, shows Mr. Le Clerc’s interpretation is not just. 

' Aoristus hic nullum certum tempus designat; et tantum valet quantum 
kaw guaBoy, et cognoveram. Grot. in loc. 
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to Tertullus, is remarkable: “ Forasmuch as I know, that 
thou hast been of many years a judge unto this nation, I do 
the more cheerfully answer for myself,’ Acts xxiv. 10. 
This argument had been ridiculous, if such cases as these 
had never come before Felix, and did not belong to him. 
All the particulars insisted on from ver. 1), to 21, have 
some regard to religion and the security of it. “ They 
neither found me in the temple disputing with any man,”— 
Felix was a judge unto this nation in these causes. Nor 
does Paul speak of himself as a Roman, but as a Jew. 
“ Now after many years I came to bring alms to my nation, 
and offerings,” ver. 17. 

And if all this do not amount to a proof, that causes of a 
religious nature belonged to the Roman jurisdiction, yet 
certainly here is sufficient to prove, that the Romans had 
supreme power over the Jews in civil matters, or else they 
had no power at al]. For, I presume, no man will suppose, 
that Felix and Festus were sent to govern Romans and 
Greeks only in Judea. I need not remind the reader of all 
the particulars that have already passed before us. But he 
cannot forget the acknowledgment St. Paul makes of Felix 
being judge unto that nation, nor the Roman garrison at 
Jerusalem, nor the title of governor given to Felix and 
Festus, nor what Tertullus says: “ Seeing that by thee we 
enjoy great quietness, and that very worthy deeds are done 
unto this nation by thy providence, we accept it always, 
most noble Felix, with all thankfulness,” Acts xxiv. 23. 
And of Lysias, an ofticer plainly inferior to Felix, it is 
said, that “ because he would have known the certainty, 
wherefore he [Paul] was accused of the Jews, he com- 
manded the chief priests and all their council to appear,” 
ch. xxii. 30. 

This is what we can collect from the sacred writers, con- 
cerning the state of Judea, at the time of their history. 

XI. I proceed now to show their agreement with other 
ancient writers. The first and last periods are evidently of 
the same kind; and therefore I shall endeavour jointly to 
confirm what we have met with concerning them. 

During the whole first period, Pontius Pilate was go= 
vernor of Judea: and all we have taken notice of in the 
fourth or last period happened under Felix, or Porcius 
Festus, likewise Roman governors of Judea. That Judea 
was, at the times the evangelists speak of, under the g0= 
vernment of these Roman officers, has been shown already, 
or will be shown in other parts of this work. This being 
taken for granted, we are now only to inquire, whether the 
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evangelists appear to have had a just idea of the power 
which these governors had in this country. 

In order to determine this, I shall 

1. Set down the opinions of divers Roman lawyers con- 
cerning the power of the presidents of provinces. 

2. I shall give some passages of ancient writers relating 
to the state of Judea in particular. 

3. Some passages of ancient writers concerning the state 
of people in other provinces. 

1. I shall set down the opinions of divers Roman lawyers 
concerning the power of the presidents of provinces. 

Ulpian, who flourished in the very beginning of the third 
century of the Christian zera says, ‘ It is the duty of a good 
‘and vigilant president to see to it, that his province be 
‘ peaceable and quiet.—And that he ought to make diligent 
‘search after sacrilegious persons, robbers, menstealers, 
‘and thieves, and to punish every one according to his 
i ie 

The same celebrated lawyer says, ‘ They who govern 
‘ whole provinces have the right of the sword, and the power 
‘ of sending to the mines.’! 

And the right of the sword, or power of the sword, ap- 
pears from another passage of the same lawyer to be the 
power of enema: malefactors.™ 

Again, he says, ‘ The president of a province hath the 
‘ highest authority in his province next to the emperor.’” 

Hermogenianus says, ‘ Governors and presidents of pro-= 
‘ vinces have the cognizance of all causes, which belong to 
‘the prefect of the city, or the prefect of the pratorium, 
‘and the consuls, and preetors, and other magistrates at 
‘ Rome.’° 

And Marcianus: ‘ All affairs in the provinces, which at 
Rome are under the jurisdiction of several judges, do be- 
long to the presidents.’? 


« Congruit bono et gravi presidi curare, ut pacata atque quieta provincia 
sit, quam regit:—Nam et sacrilegos, latrones, plagiarios, fures conquirere 
debet : et prout quisque deliquerit, in eum animadvertere. L. 13. pr. ff. de 
Off. Prees. ' Qui universas provincias regunt, jus gladii habent : et 
in metallum dandi potestas eis permissa est. L. 6. sect. 8. ff. eod. 

m Tmperium aut merum [est] aut mixtum est. Merum est imperium, habere 
gladii potestatem ad animadvertendos facinorosos homines, quod etiam 
potestas appellatur. Mixtum est imperium, cui etiam jurisdictio inest, quod in 
danda bonorum possessione“consistit. .L. 3, ff. de Jurisd.  Preeses 
provinciee majus imperium in e4 provincia habet omnibus post principem. 
L, 4. ff. de Otf. Prees. ° Ex omnibus causis, de quibus vel Preefectus 
urbi, vel Preefectus preetorio, itemque Consules et Praetores, caeterique Rome 
cognoscunt, Correctorum et Presidum provinciarum est notio. L. 10, ff eod. 

P Omnia enim provincialia desideria, quee Rome varios judices habent, ad 
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Ulpian says, ‘ No one can transfer to another the power 
‘ of the sword, which has been committed to himself, nor the 
‘ right of any other punishment.’4 . 

Marcianus says, ‘ Adrian wrote thus to Julius Secundus : 
‘It has already been enjoined by rescripts, that credit is not 
‘to be given to the epistles of those, who send persons to 
‘ the presidents as condemned.’ ‘The same rule extends 
‘ to the peace-ofticers.—Therefore they who are sent with a 
‘ pill [or information] are to be re-heard, although they are 
‘ sent with a letter, or are brought by the peace-oflicers.’* 

This illustrates several particulars in the causes we have 
been considering in the New Testament. Though the Jew- 
ish council, upon their examination of Jesus, pronounced 
him to be “guilty of death,’ Matt. xxvi. 66, and when 
they came before Pilate, said, “ If le were nota malefactor, 
we would not have delivered him up unto thee,” John xviii. 
30; yet Pilate gave the cause a fresh hearing, and did_ not 
at all rely upon the information of the council. And Paul 
was heard again before Felix, though Lysias sent him with 
a letter, in which he informed the governor of his imno- 
cence. Nor did Lysias expect, that Felix should rely upon 
the hearing he had given the cause, and the sentence he 
gave concerning it, but referred the issue to Felix. 

Ulpian says, ‘ The magistrates of municipal places may 
‘not punish a slave (with death): but the inflicting lesser 
‘ penalties is not to be denied them.’* 
officium Presidum pertinent. L. 11. ff eod. Tit. To which may be sub- 
joined from Proculus: Sed licet is qui provincia preest, omnium Rome 
magistratuum vice et officio fungi debeat, non tam spectandum est, quid Rome 
factum sit, quam quid fieri debeat. LL. 12. eod. 4 Solent etiam custo- 
diarum cognitionem mandare legatis: scilicet, ut preeauditas custodias ad se 
remittant, ut innocentem liberet: Sed hoc genus mandati extraordinarium 
est: nec enim potest quis gladii potestatem sibi datam, vel cujus alterius 
coercitionis ad alium transferre, L. 6. pr. ff. de Officio Proconsulis et Legati. 
Papinianus says the same thing: Qui mandatam jurisdictionem suscepit, pro- 
prium nihil habet: sed [et] ejus, qui mandavit, jurisdictione utitur. Verum 
est enim more majorem jurisdictionem quidem transferri, sed merum imperium, 
quod lege datur, non posse transire: quare nemo dicit, animadversionem lega- 
tum proconsulis habere mandata jurisdictione. L. 1. sect. 1. ff. de Officio 
ejus cui mandat. est Jurisd.  Divus Hadrianus Julio Secundo ita 
rescripsit : ‘ Et alias rescriptum est, non esse utique epistolis eorum credendum, 
¢ qui quasi damnatos ad presidem remiserint.’ Idem de irenarchis preeceptum 
est: quia non omnes ex fide bona elogia scribere compertum est. Igitur, 
qui cum elogio mittuntur, ex integro audiendi sunt, etsi per literas missi fuerint, 
vel etiam per irenarchas perducti. L. 6. pr. et sect. 1. ff. de Custodia et Ex- 
hibitione reorum. § Magistratibus municipalibus supplicium a servo 
sumere non licet : modica autem castigatio non est deneganda. L. 12. ff. de 
Jurisdictione. What Paulus says agreeth herewith: Ea, que magis imperii 


sunt, quam jurisdictionis, magistratus municipalis facere non potest, L. 26. 
ff, -Ad municip. et de incolis 
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Municipiat were towns, or cities, which had the citizen- 
ship of Rome bestowed upon them, and yet still lived ac- 
cording to their own laws and constitutions. In which they 
differed from colonies, which were governed by the Roman 
laws." 

I take this to decide the matter fully. The Jews lived 
according to their own laws, as municipal people did: but 
then, if these last, who were Roman citizens, had not the 
right of punishing a slave with death, certainly the Jews 
had not, whilst under the Roman government. 

2. I shall now proceed to some passages of ancient writ- 
ers, that particularly concern the state of Judea about this 
time. 

Archelaus, Herod’s son, being banished by Augustus, 
A. D. 6 or 7, Judea was put under the government of 
Roman officers sent from Rome. Of this affair Josephus, in 
the Jewish war, speaks in these words: ‘ The dominion of 
‘ Archelaus being reduced to a province, Coponius, a person 
‘ of the equestrian order among the Romans, is sent thither 
‘invested by Cesar with the power of life and death.’’ 

Speaking of this same revolution in his Antiquities, he 
says, ‘ In the mean time Cyrenius, a senator—came into 
‘ Syria—being sent thither by Czesar, as judge of that 
‘ nation, and censor of their estates. And Coponius, a per- 
‘son of the equestrian rank, is sent with him to govern the 
‘ Jews with supreme authority: Cyrenius also came into 
‘ Judea, it being annexed to the province of Syria.’ 

When St. Luke mentions Festus’s arrival into the pro= 
vince,* namely, of Judea, Acts xxv. 1, he uses the same 
word that Josephus does, when he says, that Archelaus’s 
dominion was reduced to a province. And when St. Paul 
stiles Felix the judge unto that’ nation, he uses a phrase 
equivalent to that, by which Josephus describes the autho- 
rity with which Cyrenius was sent into Syria; namely, as 
judge of that people, or to administer justice among them. 

As Cyrenius came at this time into Judea, and made an 

* Municipes ergo sunt cives Romani ex municipiis, legibus suis et suo jure 
utentes. A. Gell. Lib. xiii. cap. 13. vid. et Fest. voc. Municipes, et 
Municipium. « Et jura institutaque omnia populi Romani, non sui 
imperii habent. A. Gell, ubi supra. Y Tyo de Apyehae xwoag ec 
ETAPXLAY TEPLYPAPELONC, ETLTPOTOC TLC LATUKNG Tapa Pwpatoig Tazewo Kwrw- 
voc Teplrerat, pexoL TS KTEvELY AaBwy Tapa Ts Kawwapoc e~sovav’ Jos. de B, 
lib. ii. cap. viii. sect. 1. Y Kupnvioc de ext Supiac rapnv, b70 
Kawoapoc ducavodorne re Ove aresahpevoe——Kwrwvic Te avtw ovyKara- 
TEMTET AL, TAY LATOC TWY LITTEWYV NYNTopEvoc Tsdawy Ty ETL TAOLV sEgoun" 
mapnv de kat Kupnryic ac trnv Iedawy rpocOnkny rnc Lupiag yevopevny® 
Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 1. sect. 1. * Pysog ay emiBac Ty ETapXLE. 

Y Kourny rp eOverrary. Acts xxiv. 10. 
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assessment there, so the Jews continued, whilst a Roman 
province, to pay tribute to the emperor. Tacitus informs 
us, that in the third of Tiberius, A. D. 17, the Jews pre- 
sented a petition to Tiberius for an abatement of their tri- 
bute. And Agrippa the younger, A. D. 66, tells the Jews 
that the Alexandrians paid the Romans more tribute ina 
month than they did in a year.* 

Philo has given a long representation of Pilate’s govern- 
ment, in the complaints which the Jews made to Pilate, 
upon his dedicating shields at Jerusalem. They tell him, 
‘ tt was not the will of Tiberius, that any of their laws and 
‘ customs should be violated.» And Pilate was afraid that 
‘ if they should send an embassy to Rome, they would dis- 
‘ cover to the emperor the many crimes of his administration, 
‘ his taking of bribes, his extortions, his murders of inno-= 
‘cent and uncondemned persons, and other cruelties.’¢ 
Here are the tokens of civil power, but much abused. 

In Josephus there are many instances of the authority of 
Felix and Festus, who punished not only bands of robbers, 
but those also that got together under religious pretences, 
though with designs of making innovations in the govern- 
ment. And these facts Josephus relates without any marks 
of censure; whereas, when these, or any other of the govern- 
ors cominitted any acts of violence and injustice, he never 
fails to make reflections upon them. 

I shall transcribe here but one passage concerning an 
action of Albinus, successor of Porcius Festus, just before he 
left the province. But when Albinus* heard that Gessius 
Florus was ‘ coming to succeed him, being desirous to 
‘seem to do something to gratify the people of Jerusalem ; 
‘ having inquired into the case of all that were in prison, 
‘he gave orders for the putting to death all that were 
‘manifestly guilty of capital crimes; but set at liberty all 


2 Et provincie Syria atque Judea, sessee oneribus, diminutionem tributi 
orabant. Ann. lib. ii. cap. 42. * Te ds evtavots rap’ tuwy dope 
kad’ eva ponva mrEov Pwparore wapexe’ De B. J. lib. ii. cap. 16. p. 1088. v. 
45. > TeBeprog adev eOerer Twy rpereowy karadvecPar’ Philo de 
legat. ad Cai. p. 1034. B. © Taro padisa avrov ekerpayuve, 
karadeoavra pn TY ovTe mpEcBEvoapEVoL, Kar THE aANC avTE ETITPOTNC 
eEedeyEwor Tac Owpodokiac, rac bBpec, Tac aoTAyac, THE alKLac,—TEeE aKpLTEg 
Kat eraddnrec dovec—OouetedOoTec* ib. ibid. C. 4 See Antiq. lib. xx. 
cap. 7. sect. 6. 10, de Bell. lib. ii. cap. 13, © Qc Os nescey ANBivoe 
Siadoxoy avrp Teco. Pdwpor agucvercOar, Bedouevog Soxey rou Tepocodupu- 
Taig Tapsoxno0a, Tpocayaywy Tee deopwrac, doo noay avtwy Tpodndwe 
Savew ako, Terac mpocsrakey avawpeOnvar ree Oe ex puxpac Kat THE TUXBOHE 
curiag eC THY ELpKTHY KarareOEYTAC, Yonuwara apBavwy avuTog amedvE’ Kat 
ouTwe, 7) pEev dvrakn Twv Secpwrwy exabapOy, ) ywpa de ApswY eAnowOn. 
Antiq. 20. cap. 8. sect. 5. 
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‘ those who had been imprisoned for lesser offences, having 
‘ first received a sum of money. Thus the prisons were 
‘emptied, and the country was filled with robbers.’ This 
is a proof, that Albinus had the supreme power in all 
offences. These must be Jewish prisoners, or the releas- 
ing them had been no cbligation upon the people of Jeru- 
salem. 

But though these procurators acted with the highest au- 
thority under the emperor, yet the Jews had a senate and 
magistrate ; as appears undeniably from a letter of Claudi- 
us, sent to them in answer to a petition he had received 
from them; which letter was written, A. D. 45, and is thus 
directed ; ‘ To the magistrates of Jerusalem, to the council, 
‘ the people, and the whole nation of the Jews, greeting.’! 
Josephus often makes mention of the magistrates and chief 
men of Jerusalem.¢ When the war was just breaking out 
between them and the Romans, they being very uneasy 
under the government of their procurator Florus, Josephus 
says, that the ‘ high priests of the Jews, and the chief men, 
‘and the council, waited upon Agrippa, to inform him of the 
‘ state of their affairs," 

We have a proof of their power of beating or whipping, 
in the punishment of Jesus the Son of Ananus; who at the 
feast of tabernacles, four years before the war, began his 
lamentable cry: « A voice against Jerusalem, a voice against 
‘ the temple. He went through all the streets of the city, 
‘ crying thus day and night. Some of the people, being 
‘uneasy, at so ill boding a sound, take the man up and 
‘ have him beaten most severely.’ But he still continuing 
his cry; ‘ The magistrates thinking the man must be under 
‘some more than ordinary impulse, as indeed he was, bring 
‘him to the Roman president. He having examined and 
‘ whipped him again, dismissed him as a madman.’! 

This shows, the magistrates of Jerusalem could order a 
whipping: but whether their carrying the man after that to 
the Roman procurator amounts to a proof, that they could 


f IepocoAypurwr apxect, Beary, Onup, Iedawy rayre Over, yarpery. Antiq. 
lib. xx. cap. 1. sect. 2. 8 Aoxyovrec Twy Tepocodvpwy. p. 1073. 
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Suvarowc, kat) Bern wapny deEvauevn rov Baovrea. De Bell. hb, ii. cap. 16. 
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not inflict any heavier punishment, I must leave to the read- 
er’s consideration. 

The Jews had likewise senates in some other cities, beside 
Jerusalem, which senates had also the power of imprisoning. 
Josephus thus characterizes Albinus’s government. ‘ For 
‘sums of money, paid by relations, he set at liberty thieves 
‘and robbers, which had been imprisoned by the senate of 
‘ any place, or by the former procurators.”* 

And now I reckon we have gone over the several in- 
stances of the Jews’ power and authority. The nature of the 
Roman government in Judea, and the extent of the Jewish 
privileges under that government, may however be farther 
illustrated by two or three other passages. When Herod 
the Great was dead, the Jews having been oppressed by 
him, and being desirous to be no longer subject to his 
family, sent an embassy to Augustus. The substance of 
their petition presented to the emperor, Josephus says, was 
this, ‘ That they might no longer continue in the state of a 
‘kingdom, but might be annexed to Syria, and be governed 
‘ by preetors sent from thence.’! Thus he represents it in his 
Antiquities. In his Jewish War he expresses it thus: 
‘ Ambassadors were sent away to obtain a right of living 
‘according to their own laws.’™ These two passages laid 
together assure us, their petition was, that they might be 
governed by Roman officers according to their own laws. 

And Josephus says, that after the death of Herod Agrippa, 
‘Claudius made Judea a province again, and sent 
‘ Cuspius Fadus to be procurator, and afterwards Tiberius 
‘ Alexander. They making no alterations in the laws and 
‘ customs of the country, kept the nation in peace.’® 

It is likewise worth while to place here a part of the 
speech, which Agrippa the younger made to the people at 
Jerusalem, to dissuade them from entering into war with 
the Romans. ‘I know very well,’ says he, ‘ that many 
‘make loud complaints of the oppressions of the procura= 
‘tors, and run out into the praises of liberty. Before I come 
‘ therefore to consider the prospect of success in this your 


k ANA Kae Tec ere Ayserg Sedeuevec, bro Tn Tap’ exasore Berye, n TwY 
ToOTEMWY ETITpOTWY aTeuTPB ToC cvyyevect. De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 14, 
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‘ design by showing you what is your strength, and what 
‘ is theirs with whom you are about to contend, I would 
‘ first distinguish the pretences, which are strangely con- 
‘nected by some. For if you would revenge those who do 
‘ you wrong, why do you talk of liberty ? But if you judge 
‘servitude intolerable, complaints of the governors are 
‘superfluous. For though they be ever so just and mode- 
‘rate in their government, the scandal of subjection (or 
‘servitude) remains.’° This is a proof, that whilst they had 
a Roman governor in their country, no sober men among’ 
them would pretend they were a free people. 

And it is a kind of presumption, that the Jews had not 
at this time the power of life and death, in that, in all Jo- 
sephus’s history of these times, when criminals abounded 
in Judea, and many were put to death by the Roman governors, 
we find not the mention of any one put to death by the Jewish 
council or magistracy, except those which were stoned in a 
vacancy between the death of Festus, (which happened in the 
province.) and the arrival of Albinus his successor. 

The case is remarkable, and some readers may be willing 
to see it here. ‘ Ananus the younger, who we said just 
‘now had been put into the priesthood, was fierce and 
‘haughty in his behaviour, and extremely resolute and 
‘ daring: and moreover was of the sect of the Sadducees, who 
‘are, above all other Jews, cruel in their judicial sentences. 
‘ This then being the temper of Ananus, he thinking he had 
‘a fit opportunity, because Festus was dead, and Albinus 
‘ was yet upon the road, calls a council; and bringing be- 
‘ fore them James, the brother of him who is called Christ, 
‘ and some others, he accused them as transgressors of the 
‘laws, and had them stoned to death.’? Josephus says, 
many were offended at this proceeding. ‘ And some went 
‘away to meet Albinus, who was coming from Alexandria, 
‘and‘4 put him in mind, that Ananus had _ no right to call a 
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‘council without his leave. Albinus, approving of what 
‘ they said, wrote a very angry letter to Ananus, threatening 
‘to punish him for what he had done. And king Agrippa 
‘took away from him the priesthood, after he had enjoyed 
‘ it three months, and put in Jesus the son of Damnzus.’ 

Some learned men have suspected those words, ‘ the bro- 

‘ther of him who is called Christ,’ to be an interpolation. 
But we have no occasion at present to concern ourselves 
with that. It is certain, here were some men put to death 
by the procurement of the high priest and the council he 
summoned ; and the action was judged illegal by many at 
Jerusalem, by Albinus the procurator, and by Agrippa, who 
had then the government of the temple, and the right of 
nominating the high priests. Nay, Ananus had not the 
right of summoning the council without Albinus’s leave. 
And I think, that Josephus’s introduction to this story is a 
proof, that the council had not the power of life and death 
under a Roman procurator. Ananus was of the sect of the 
Sadducees, who were cruel in their sentences above all 
other Jews. Ananus was of the same temper. Festus 
being dead, and Albinus yet upon the road, Ananus thought 
he had a fit opportunity to gratify his cruel disposition, 
and calls a council, in order to have some men stoned to 
death. It is herein implied, that even this fierce and daring’ 
high priest could not have gratified his cruelty in this way, 
if a procurator had been in the country. And though he 
thought he had had a fit opportunity, what he did then cost 
him the priesthood. 
_ There was likewise a sort of council summoned at Jeru- 
salem, in order to have" Zacharias, the son of Baruch, con- 
demned to death: but then they had shook off their sub- 
jection to the Romans. 

But though there appear not any token of this power of 
life and death, whilst they were under the Roman govern- 
ment, yet as soon as they resolve upon the war, we meet 
with it very distinctly. They then appointed such and 
such to govern at Jerusalem, others to command in Idumea, 
others in other places, and Josephus the son of Matthias, our 
historian, to command in the two Galilees. When he came 
into his government, he says, ‘ choosing seventy of the most 
‘ prudent men of the country, he appointed them to be rulers 
‘of all Galilee, and in each city also, seven men judges of 
‘ lesser matters: and directed themore weighty matters, and all 
‘ capital causes, should be brought to himself and theseventy.’* 
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It may be said, there is scarce any mention made in Jo- 
sephus, of the Jews inflicting lesser punishments. To this 
I answer, that these are particulars which rarely occur in 
large histories; the writers judging them too trifling, for 
the most part, to appear in their works. I have, however, 
given plain evidences from Josephus, of their power of 
imprisoning and inflicting lesser penalties. 

It is likely also, that what Titus says, of the right of the 
Jews to kill any man, though a Roman, who entered beyond 
the limits prescribed to uncircumcised men, may be thought 
an instance of their having the power of life and death. 

But I apprehend the meaning of Titus to be, that if the 
Jews had found any Gentile in the court of the Jews, the 
Romans had permitted them to take such a one and kill him 
immediately. This was a grant or permission with respect 
to one particular offence only. Nor can there be any con- 
sequence drawn from hence to any other cases, nor to a 
right of inflicting death in the way of a judicial process, 
either upon Jews or Romans. It is evident, that upon oc- 
casion of other violations of things sacred, committed by 
common Roman soldiers, the Jews applied to their pro-= 
curator for justice.* 

3. I would now, by way of collateral evidence, give some 
few passages of ancient authors concerning the state of other 
provinces. 

Pilate has, in the gospels, the power of life and death in 
Judea. All governors of provinces seem to have had the 
same power. If the reader doubts of it, I refer him to the 
tenth book of Pliny’s epistles, which contain his letters to 
Trajan, and the emperor’s rescripts. I produce here only 
one passage from Philo, who thus. aggravates the sufferings 
of Flaccus, president of Egypt, when he was accused before 
Caligula by some of the most considerable men of that 
country. ‘ He who had been governor was accused by his 
‘ subjects, by those who had always been his great enemies, 
‘ by men, of whose lives he had lately been lord and master.’" 

According to the Roman lawyers whose opinions I have 
produced above, the governors of provinces had not only 
the power of life and death, but they were also the supreme 
judges in matters of property. The same thing is evident 
from the ancient Roman authors.’ 

Natag.——Ta yap petlw oaypara ka rac povucac Oucac ef’ eavroy avarep- 
mew exedevoe Kat Tac eBdounkoyra. De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 20. sect. 5. 
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As we find the Jews had a council, so had also the peo- 
ple of most other provinces senates in their great towns; 
the members of which were chosen according to ancient 
custom,” or rules prescribed by the senate or so 

It is also extremely remarkable, that the Jews had coun- 
cils and magistrates, not in Judea only, but in all the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire where they lived. For Philo 
says, ‘ Flaccus apprehending eight and thirty of our senate, 
‘ which our saviour and benefactor Augustus had appointed 
‘ to take care of the Jewish affairs, he led them through the 
‘town to the theatre, and there ordered them to be whip- 
‘ ped.’y Beside these eight and thirty, Philo mentions three 
other Jewish senators who were scourged by Flaccus, after 
their houses had been plundered by the Egyptian rabble; 
which disgrace he aggravates in this manner: ‘ There are 
‘ in that city different methods of inflicting this punishment, 
‘according to the quality of persons. Egyptians are whip- 
‘ ped by Egyptians, with one sort of rods. Alexandrians 
‘by Alexandrians only, with another sort of rods. This 
“custom former presidents, and Flaccus himself in the 
‘ former part of his government, had observed with regard 
‘to our people. Was it not then intolerable, that, when an 
‘ordinary Alexandrian Jew received the more honourable 
‘and liberal stripes, if he committed an offence, these rulers, 
‘ the senate, men venerable for their age and dignity, should 
‘ be treated in this respect worse than their subjects, and 
‘be levelled with the most obscure and most criminal 
‘ Egyptians ?’* 

From the number of senators mentioned in these two 
passages, it may be concluded, the Jews had at Alexandria 
a full senate of seventy. Philo speaks of these men in 
rei militari dare, hibernos jurisdictioni. Cic. ad Att. lib. v. ep. 14. vid. et Ep. 
ad Quintum Fratrem, lib. i. cap. 2, 3. et alibi passim. 

“ Quorum ex testimoniis cognoscere potuistis, tota Sicilia per triennium nemi- 
nem ulla in civitate, senatorem factum esse gratis: neminem, ut leges eorum 
sunt, suffragiis—Cic. in Verr. lib. ii. cap. 49. n. 120. vid. et quee sequuntur, 

* Cautum est—Pompeia lege quee Bithynis data est, ne quis capiat magis- 
tratum, neve sit in senatu, minor annorum 30. Eadem lege comprehensum 
est, ut qui ceperint magistratum sint in senatu. Plin. lib. x. ep. 83. vid. et ep. 84. 
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very magnificent terms, and he also calls the other Jews 
their subjects: but nevertheless the Jews were not exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the Roman president, whose authority 
appears to be paramount over all. And the former presi- 
dents, whom Philo does not condemn, and Flaccus in the 
former part of his government, when, according to Philo’s 
own account, his administration had been admirable and 
exemplary, had been wont to punish Jewish people, if they 
thought them culpable. 

What Philo says of the Jewish magistracy at Alexandria 
is confirmed by other writers. For Josephus assures us, 
that this same Philo’s brother Alexander was alabarch of 
the Jews in Egypt.” And Claudius, in an edict published 
in fayour of the Jews in the beginning of his reign, (which 
edict is preserved entire in Josephus,) observes as a precedent, 
‘ That when a Jewish ethnarch died, Augustus had not for- 
‘ bid the creation of a new ethnarch,° willing that all should 
‘remain subject to him, but in the observation of their own 
‘customs.’ Which shows likewise, that the Jewish magis- 
tracy there was entirely subject to the Romans, and was 
not to derogate from their government of all. 

And after this, Demetrius the alabarch of the Jews at 
Alexandria, was so considerable a person, that Mariamne 
the second daughter of Herod Agrippa thought fit to be- 
stow herself upon him, when she had divorced her first 
husband.4 

Strabo, in a passage not now in his works, but cited by 
Josephus, says, that ‘ a good part of Alexandria is inhabited 
‘ by this people [the Jews]. They had likewise an eth- 
‘narch, who administers their affairs, decides causes, and 
‘ presides over contracts and mandates, as if he were the 
‘ governor of a perfect republic.’* 

Josephus likewise makes mention of a person, who was 
archon or chief magistrate of the Jews at Antioch in Syria,‘ 
at the time that the war against the Jews in Judea was 
proclaimed by the Romans, 


> Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 9. p. 821. v. 11. vid. et p. 809. v. 43. 
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There is somewhat very remarkable in a decree concern= 
ing the Jews of Sardis. It deserves to be transcribed here 
from Josephus: ‘ Lucius Antonius son of Mark, pro- 
* queestor and propreetor, to the magistrates, senate, and peo= 
‘ ple of Sardis, greeting. The Jews which are our citizens 
‘have shown me, that they have always had an assembly of 
‘ their own according to the laws of their country, andé a 
‘ place of their own, in which they decide the affairs and 
‘ differences which concern themselves. Having desired of 
“me that it may be lawful for them so to do, I have decreed 
‘ that this (right) be preserved and permitted to them.’* 

I have here given this account of the state of the Jews 
in other countries, because I apprehend that one great 
reason, why many have supposed the Jews had the power 
of life and death in Judea, is, because they perceive they 
had there an high priest, a council, and other officers or 
magistrates. The privileges of the Jews in other countries, 
which I have here instanced in, show the inference is not 
good. They had even there a senate and magistrates; but 
no one will suppose these had the power of life and death. 
Indeed it does not appear, that the people of any province 
had it. But the Roman presidents, and they alone, are ever 
represented as the supreme judges (next under the senate 
or the emperor) in all causes whatever in their several pro- 
vinces.' 

We must therefore suppose, that though the Jewish senate 
and other magistrates subsisted in Judea, yet their power 
was not exactly the same they had formerly, but was re- 
strained and diminished under the Roman governors. So 
it appears to be in the evangelists; and between them and 
the other writers which I have quoted, there is a perfect 
harmony. ; 

Every reader will now be able to observe the beauty and 


sect. 3. 8 Mou exedetEay eavrec cvvodoy eyew way Kara Tec Tarptsc 
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exirpsWar exowa. Antiq. xiv. cap. 10. sect. 17. » This decree shows, 

- how justly the apostle rebuked the Christians at Corinth, 1 Cor. vi. 5, 6, 
“ for going to law” one with another “ before the unbelievers :” when they 
might have decided all lesser differences among themselves. 

* Preclarum est enim swmmo cum imperio fuisse in Asia triennium, sic ut 
nullum te signum, nulla conditio pecuniz ab summé integritate continen- 
tidque deduxerit. Cic. ad Quint. Frat. lib. i. ep. 1. cap. 2. n. 7. Quare quo- 
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propriety of St. Peter’s style, as well as the reasonableness 
of his advice, which he gives, 1 Pet. i. 1, to the “ strangers 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia;” provinces, or parts of provinces of the Roman 
empire: 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14, “ Submit yourselves to every or- 
dinance of man for the Lord’s sake, whether it be to the 
King (it should be rendered emperor) * as supreme, or unto 
governors, as unto them that are sent by him (from Rome) 
Jor the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them 
that do well.” Here is an exact description of the power 
and authority which the presidents of provinces were in- 
vested with, for the administration of justice. 

XII. We are now to consult for the external evidences 
relating to the state of the Jews during the second period, 
which reaches from the resurrection of our Saviour to the 
reign of Herod Agrippa. 

If our Saviour was crucified at the passover in the 19th 
year of Tiberius, A. D. 33, which is the opinion of many 
learned men, then we have here the space of about eight 
years. For Caligula was killed, and Claudius succeeded 
him the 24th day of January, A. D. 41." -And Claudius, in 
the beginning of his reign, made Herod Agrippa king of 
all Judea. But if our Saviour was crucified two or three 
years sooner, which is the opinion of many other learned 
men, then this period is proportionably of a longer duration. 
I enter not here into any inquiry which of these two com- 
putations is the most probable, because, as will appear pre- 
sently, it is not material in the present case, or at least not 
necessary. 

I must however desire the reader to observe here a few 
particulars, though they have been partly mentioned al- 
ready. Archelaus was removed from the government of 
Judea, A. D. 6 or 7. Judea and Samaria were then 
made a Roman province, with this particular circumstance, 
that they were to be a branch of the province of Syria." 

« The Greek writers made no scruple to call the Roman emperors kings, though 
the Romans did. This is Grotius’s observation upon the place. He has given no 
instances, because, 1 suppose, he thought it needless, However, I will put 
down two or three here: oc pev yap Pwpawy Baorsc erysnoay re Kae 
mpocekoopynoav To vepoy ae. Joseph. de B. J. lib. 5. cap. 13. sect. 6. yporvw 
de dsepov ec Neowva 1) Bactera rrepind0e 1) Pwpawy. Pausan. p. 429.—povoc 
Te Baowewy pirocwdiay, 8 Noyotc, Bde SoypaTwy yvwoect, cepvp 0 EOE, Kat 


Bup cwpoor extswoaro [Mapxoc’] Herodian, lib. i. sect. 3, But as we never 
call the Roman emperors kings in our language, the word emperor seems to 


me more proper in this place. ' Compare this with Ulpian’s descrip- 
tion of the power of the sword.——St. Peter’s («axozrovor) evil-doers, are 
Ulpian’s facinoros?. ™ Joseph. de Bell. lib. ii. cap. 11. Sueton. 
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But that this country of Judea might be kept in good or- 
der, there was an ofticer, with the title of procurator, sent 
by Augustus to reside and govern there, invested with the 
supreme authority, or the power of life and death. The 
first of these was Coponius, the next Marcus Ambivius, his 
successor Annius Rufus, in whose time Augustus died, A. 
D. 14. The next was Valerius Gratus, who was appointed 
procurator by Tiberius, and continued m_the province 
eleven years; and was then succeeded by Pontius Pilate, 
who governed Judea ten years. So far every thing is ex- 
ceeding clear in Josephus.° There is indeed some debate, 
whether these ten years of Pilate expired some time before 
the passover, A. D. 36 or 37. I think that Pilate left Ju- 
dea before the passover, A. D. 36, and shall give my rea- 
sons in another place. 

We must now endeavour to clear up the state of Judea 
during the remainder of this period, that is, after the re- 
moval of Pilate, which cannot be above four or five years 
atthe most. It may be questioned, whether they had now any 
procurator residing among them with power of life and 
death, as they had from the year of our Lord 7, to the 
year 36 or 37. But that they were subject to the Romans 
iscertain. For at the same time that the? Samaritans waited 
upon Vitellius the president of Syria, entreating that Pilate 
might be removed, they made very solemn professions of 
their willingness to continue under the Roman government, 
and only complained of the tyranny of Pilate.4 And that 
the Jews were subject to the Romans in the last year of this 
period, A. D. 40, appears from what Herod Agrippa says 
to Caligula, in the letter he sent to him to persuade him to 
revoke the orders he had given for erecting his statue at 
Jerusalem : ‘ I presume not (says he) toask for my country 
‘the freedom of the city, nor yet liberty, nor immunity 
‘ from tribute :’" as his letter is given us by Philo. 

But I am apt to think, they had no procurator residing 
among them, from the time of Pilate’s removal to Agrippa’s 
accession to the kmgdom of Judea in the reign of Claudius. 
My reasons are these: Josephus’s account in his Antiquities, 
of the removal of Pilate, is in these words: ‘Then Vitellius, 
‘having sent Marcellus his friend to administer the affairs 
Antiq. lib, xvii. cap. ult. ° Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 2. sect. 1, 2. 

? The Jews are to be supposed to join with them herein, for they likewise 
brought accusations against Pilate, as will appear presently. 

1 Ov yap ext arosacee Pwpawy adn emt Capuyy Tho Ware wBpewe, ec 
Tv TwaBala rapayevecOar. Joseph. Ant. lib. xvii. cap. 5. sect 2. 
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‘of Judea, commanded Pilate to go to Rome, to answer to 
‘the emperor for those things of which he was accused by 
‘ the Jews.’* Now I think, that Marcellus could not have 
the power of life and death in Judea, because he was sent 
thither by Vitellius only ; and no officer under the emperor 
could convey this power to another, as we are assured by 
Ulpian.t The Jews therefore could not have any one in 
their country with this power, till one was sent thither with 
it from Italy. But there was no one sent from Rome to 
Judea, after this, till the beginning of Caligula’s reign. I 
shall show hereafter, that Pilate was removed by Vitellius 
before the passover, A. D. 36. Therefore for one whole 
year, the last of Tiberius, there was no officer residing in 
Judea with power of life and death. 

Now let us see who was sent into Judea by Caligula in 
the beginning of his reign, and what was the commission of 
this officer. Josephus’s words are these: ‘ He [Caligula] 
‘sent Marullus to be master of the horse in Judea.’?" Some 
would read in Josephus, instead of [«z7apynv] master of the 
horse, [evapxov] president. But all copies agree in the 
present reading, and so it was in the time of Epiphanius.’ 
It is, indeed, difficult to say what Josephus means by this 
word.” But he gives the same title to one Jucundus, an 
officer in Judea in the time of Florus, their last governor 
before the war.* If I may offer a conjecture, (and I can 
do no more) I suspect that Josephus means the same officer 
who is called in Latin, Preefectus, and Preefectus equitum, 
an officer of considerable power under the presidents ;¥ 


® Kat Owrehdvoc, MapkedAov rov avrs guroy exxembac exysehnrny Tote 
Taedatotc yevnoopmevoy, Iukaroy skedevoey ext Pwyne amtevat, me0¢ a KaTn- 
yopouey Tadao diatavra roy avroxparopa. Antiq. hb. xviii. cap. 5. sect. 2. 

'L. vi. pr. ff. de Off. Procons, et Leg. His words are above, p. 78. 

“Inmapyny Oe exe rye Iedaag exrerres Mapvddov. Marullum autem misit, 
qui equitum magister esset in Judea. Huds. vers. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 7. 
sect. 10. Y Inmapxynv. Ita quidem et Epiphanius. Forsan tamen 
exapxov legendum. Huds. Not. o. p. 818. ” Sed urmapye voca- 
bulum non satis expedio. Petav. Doct. Temp. vol. ii. p. 314. 

* TIpocehOwy Oe Taxevdog 6 dtacwdvew reraypevog urmapync. De Bell. lib. 
ii, cap. 14. p. 1079. v. 21. ¥ Appius noster turmas aliquot equitum 
dederat huic Scaptio, per quas Salaminios coerceret, et eundem habuerat pre- 
fectum. Vexabat Salaminios. Ego equites ex Cypro decedere jussi. Molesté 
tulit Scaptius. Cic. ad Att. lib. v. ep. 21. Fuerat enim preefectus Appio ; et 
quidem habuerat turmas equitum, quibus inclusum in curia senatum Salamine 
obsederat.—Itayue ego, quordie tetigi provinciam, cum mihi Cyprii legati ob- 
viam venissent, literas misi, ut equites ex insula statim decederent. Id. 1. vi. 
ep. 1. Scaptium, quia non habuit a me turmas equitum, quibus Cyprum 
vexaret, ut ante me fecerat, fortasse succenset ; aut quia preefectus non est, &c. 
ib. ep. 3. Gabius Bassus, praefectus oree Ponticee,—venit ad me. Pin. lib. x. 
ep. 32. vid. et ep. seq. ; 
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and who was sometimes sent into a remote part of a pro- 
vince to keep things in good order. This Scaptius was a 
preefect under Appius, Cicero’s predecessor in the province 
of Cilicia, and was sent by him mto Cyprus, then a branch 
of the province of Cilicia. In like manner Marcellus was 
sent into Judea by Vitellius. And as for Marullus, as he 
seems to me to have had the same title with Scaptius, so I 
think he had the same power and authority with him and 
Marcellus, only he was appointed by the emperor, they by 
presidents. 

But whatever was Marullus’s post, there is no reason to 
think he was procurator or governor, since in all the copies 
of Josephus he is called only master of the horse. ‘ 

Farther, I think there was no procurator of Judea be- 
tween the removal of Pilate and Agrippa’s reign, because all 
the great concerns of Judea in this time are managed by Vitel- 
lius, and then by Petronius, presidents of Syria. Soon after 
the removal of Pilate, Vitellius displaced Caiaphas the high 
priest,” and the next year Jonathan,* whom he had put into 
Caiaphas’s room. It was through the hands of Vitellius, 
that the Jews obtained from Tiberius the liberty of having 
the high priest's vestment in their own keeping.» Afterwards 
all Caligula’s orders about setting up his statue at Jerusa- 
lem, and the method of treating the Jews if they opposed it, 
are directed to Petronius, Vitellius’s successor ; and the 
Jews make all applications to him. We have here one 
particular advantage. During the rest of the time which 
we are concerned for, we have little light from any one but 
Josephus. But the history of Caligula’s design to pollute 
the temple at Jerusalem, is to be found in Philo as well as 
Josephus. But yet there is nothing said of any Jewish 
procurator; no orders sent to him by Caligula or Petro- 
nius; no mention made of him by the Jews in any of the 
peugions they presented at this time; nor is his conduct 

lamed or commended by either of the forementioned 
writers. That the name of an inferior officer does not ap- 
pear is not strange,* but that the procurator of Judea 


2 Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 5. sect. 3. * Thid. cap. 6. sect. 3. 

> Tbid. cap. 5. sect. 3. ¢ And yet Philo has made mention of one 
Capito, who was at this time collector of the Roman tribute in Judea; and 
ascribes in part the ill-will which Caligula bore the Jewish nation, to calum- 
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ss not be mentioned, if there was one, is unaccount- 
able. 

This then was the state of Judea in this period. Pontius 
Pilate was procurator there till some time before the pass- 
over, A. D. 36. After that there was no procurator in the 
country, but the Jews were immediately under the govern- 
ment, first of Vitellius, and then of Petronius, presidents of 
Syria, till the accession of Herod Agrippa. There might 
be an officer under these presidents of Syria, called master, 
or prefect of the horse, but there was no officer constantly 
residing in Judea with power of life and death. 

We are now to cast our eye upon the transactions of this 
period related in the Acts of the Apostles. Peter and John 
and the other apostles, were summoned before the Jewish 
council, imprisoned, threatened, scourged, Stephen was 
stoned, and a very severe persecution commenced, and was 
carried on for a considerable time against all the disciples 
of Jesus in that country, and at Damascus. This may be 
thought very extraordinary, if the Jews were (as certainly 
they were at this time) under the Roman government, and 
if they had not the power of life and death within them- 
selves. 

Now J would in the first place observe, that though the 
state of Judea, as I have just now represented it from Jo- 
sephus and Philo, did not afford us any considerations 
which might enable us to account for such a behaviour of 
the Jews, as seems inconsistent with their subjection to the 
Romans, yet it may be fairly supposed, from St. Luke’s 
history, that the Jews were very riotous and turbulent at 
this time. 

Here was now in this country a number of men, who 
affirmed that Jesus, who had wrought no temporal deliver- 
ance for the Jewish people, was the Christ; that He who 
had been lately ah (anaes and crucified by them, was now 
risen from the dead, and was ascended up to heaven. They 
exhorted even the rulers of the Jews and all the people to 
repentance. They proved their assertions, and supported 
their exhortations by no other method, but by reasonings 
from the scriptures, and by a healing power exerted on 
many miserable objects. But however, the priests and all 
the rulers were grieved that they taught the people, and 
preached through Jesus the resurrection of the dead ; and 
though these disciples of Jesus made no tumult, yet they 
were firm in their tenets; and, when commanded by the 
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council, “ not to speak at all, nor preach in the name of Je= 
sus,” they scrupled not to profess, that it was with them an 
undoubted maxim rather to “ obey God than them,” and 
told them, Acts iv. 20, that they “ could not but speak the 
things which they had seen and heard.” And so they did. 
Whereupon we find, they were brought again before the 
council, ch. v. 28, and “ the high priest asked them, saying, 
Did not we straitly command you, that you should not 
teach in this name? And behold ye have tilled Jerusalem 
with your doctrine, and intend to bring this man’s blood 
upon us.” May not any man be assured that the high 
priest, who spoke these words, and the council in whiose 
name he spoke, would exert all the authority they were 
possessed of against the disciples of Jesus? as rulers in 
synagogues beat them there, as members of the council 
issue out orders for apprehending all of that way, imprison 
them, whip them in public places; and, if this was all they 
could do themselves, have them, after that, before the go- 
vernor; and if he did not fully execute their rage, by artful 
insinuations raise a spirit in their people, which the most 
vigilant administration could not hinder from breaking out 
sometimes in riots, and such like disorders, by which some 
of the followers of Jesus might lose their lives. No people 
in the world are always peaceable and orderly as they 
should be, and the Jews were as likely as any to assume a 
power that was not legal. We have proofs of it in Jo- 
sephus. ‘When Fadus came procurator into Judea, he found 
‘the Jews of Perea’ in a riot fighting with the Phila- 
‘ delphians about the limits of the village Mias. And indeed 
‘the people of Pereea had taken up arms without the con- 
‘sent of their chief men, and had killed a good number of 
‘the Philadelphians. When Fadus heard of it, he was 
‘ very much provoked that they had taken up arms and not 
‘ left the decision to him, if they thought the Philadelphians 
‘ had done them any wrong.’* There is another instance of 
the like kind afterwards. The Samaritans had offered an 
injury to some Jews, as they were passing through their 
country to Jerusalem. The Jews made reprisals. ‘ Here-= 
‘upon the chief men of the Samaritans go to Umidius 
‘ Quadratus, president of Syria, then at Tyrus, and ac- 
‘cuse the Jews of plundering and burning their towns. 
‘ Nor were they so much concerned, they said, for the in- 


4 That is, on the other side of Jordan. © Tavra ruOopevoy Tov 
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‘jury done to them, as for the contempt showed to the 
‘ Romans, to whom they ought rather to have appealed as 
‘ judges, if they had been injured, and not make incursions 
‘ of their own heads as they had done, as if they were under 
‘no subjection to the Romans. They therefore came to him 
‘ for justice.’! 

The riot of the Jews beyond Jordan seems to have hap- 
pened in the interval between the death of Herod Agrippa, 
and the arrival of Fadus in the province. The incursions 
into Samaria were made while Cumanus was actually in 
Judea. Indeed Josephus endeavours to acquit the chief 
men of Judea as to both these facts. But the common peo- 
ple seldom take arms, and make incursions, without some 
encouragement from their superiors. And if the chief men 
at Jerusalem were perfectly innocent as to this last affair, 
Quadratus, the president of Syria, must have been horribly 
imposed upon, though he came into the country on purpose 
to examine the case upon the spot. For he beheaded some 
Jews, and crucified others, and sent the high priest, the 
captain of the temple, and divers other chief men at Je- 
rusalem, to Rome, to answer for themselves.& 

If then some of the Jewish proceedings mentioned im the 
Acts, seem not very suitable to the state of a Roman pro- 
vince, it may be fairly taken for granted, they were illegal 
or tumultuous. 

But, secondly, I am apt to think the state of the Jews at 
this time, if reflected on, will help us to account for these 
proceedings. If our Saviour was crucified at the passover, 
A. D. 33; then this was the eighth passover of Pilate’s 
administration, four he came into the province hefore the 
passover of the year 26. But if our Saviour was crucified 
in the 29th year of the Christian cera, which is the soonest 
that is supposed by any, yet that would be the fourth pass- 
over after Pilate’s arrival in that country. Now it was 
very common for the presidents, if they had not behaved 
well, to stand in fear of the people of their province ; and 
they dreaded extremely the sending complaints to the em- 
peror. And in order to ward off these, they usually thought 
it proper to do some popular things. 

Philo has given us a remarkable instance in Flaccus, 
prefect. of Egypt, about this very time. The five first 
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years of his administration, which were the tive last years 
of Tiberius’s reign, Flaccus was a most excellent governor. 
But in the sixth year of his presidentship, which was the 
first of Caligula’s reign, he became quite another" man. It is 
not necessary to produce here all the reasons of this altera- 
tion. But in the lifetime of Tiberius, Flaccus had been no 
friend of Caligula. When therefore Caligula came to be 
emperor, and had put to death the young Tiberius, and 
Macro, in whom Flaccus had some interest, he was thrown 
into a terrible fright: his concern was visible, and all the 
Egyptians knew very well the cause of it: hereupon they 
got him entirely into their own hands, ‘ and of a governor 
‘ Flaccus became a subject, and they of subjects became 
‘ presidents, inventors of useless decrees, directors of all 
‘ affairs, taking him in as a mere mute image in a play, for 
‘no other reason but because he had the name of governor.‘ 
‘These men therefore, the Dionysii, the Lampones, the 
‘ Isidores, all these conspire together to form a most wicked 
‘design against the Jews; and coming to Flaccus, they 
‘tell him; “ Sir, you have lost the young Tiberius, and 
‘ your next hope after him, your friend Macro; you have no 
‘ expectations of favour from the emperor, but rather other- 
‘wise. We must necessarily contrive for you some power- 
‘ful advocate with Caius [Caligula]. This advocate, Sir, 
‘is the city of Alexandria, which has been ever honoured 
‘ by the imperial family, and especially by our present so- 
‘vereign: if she may but obtain some favour of you, she 
‘will undertake your cause. You can oblige her by no- 
‘thing so much, as by delivering up the Jews into her 
‘hands.” Then he, who ought to have been provoked at 
‘so impudent a proposal, and to have reprimanded the au- 
‘ thors of it as incendiaries, and disturbers of the public peace, 
‘tamely complied with what they desired.’ 

After this, Flaccus began to show a strange neglect of 


h Philo in Flace. p. 965, 966. ' Kae ywerar 6 pev aoywy danxooc, 
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the Jews, and in all causes the Jews were cast, till at length 
he became their open enemy. The Egyptians taking en- 
couragement from this behaviour, came by degrees to the 
rifling of the Jews’ houses, and murdered great numbers 
of them. ‘ And the president of the country, who, if he had 
‘ pleased, could in one hour have quieted this mad multi- 
‘tude, pretended not to see or hear any thing.’* The 
Egyptians receiving no rebukes for what they had done al- 
ready, proceeded to demolish the Jewish oratories at Alex- 
andria. 

Thus matters went in Egypt. The people there had no 
right, according to the constitution of the country, to treat 
the Jews as they did; nor did the prefect formally convey 
the power of life and death to them. But for his own con- 
venience he overlooked their disorderly proceedings. The 
case of Pilate in Judea seems very much to have resembled 
that of Flaccus in Egypt: that is, they were both appre- 
hensive of the emperor’s displeasure, though perhaps the 
grounds of these apprehensions were different. Pilate had 
been tyrannical in the very beginning of his administration, 
and had thereby rendered himself disagreeable to the Jews : 
for this reason he stood in fear of them. This appears in 
the prosecution of Jesus before him, The Jews cried out, 
John xix. 12, “If thou let this man go thou art not Cesar’s 
friend.” Pilate seems to have understood the meaning of 
this speech. If he had not gratified them in this point, they 
might have drawn up a long list of mal-administrations for 
the emperor’s view. 

His condemnation of Jesus at the importunity of the Jews, 
contrary to his own judgment and inclination declared to 
them more than once, was a point gained: and his govern- 
ment must have been ever after much weakened by so mean 
acondescension. And that Pilate’s influence in the province 
continued to decline is manifest, in that the people of it 
prevailed at last to have him removed, in a very ignomini- 
ous manner, by Vitellius, president of Syria. It is therefore 
highly probable, that to screen other acts of injustice, and 
to gratify the chief men at Jerusalem, he might sign de- 
crees of condemnation against some of the disciples of Jesus : 
or at least connive at, or not restrain, some irregular pro- 
ceedings of the Jewish magistrates, and the riots of the 
people. Nor can it be concluded, that Pilate did not act 
in this manner, because he had not the favour of the people 
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of his province. For Flaccus did himself no real service 
by all his compliances with the Egyptians, but was at last 
accused by the men whose tool he had been.! ; 

After this manner, then, affairs might be carried on in 
Judea, during the remainder of Pilate’s administration after 
the resurrection of our Saviour, till about the beginning of 
the year 36. 

And after the removal of Pilate, the Jews would, very 
probably, take an unusual licence; they not having then 
any procurator among them, but being more immediately 
under the government of the president of Syria, whose chief 
residence was at Antioch. 

Besides, Vitellius seems to have been at a yet greater 
distance from them the greatest part of the year that follow= 
ed the removal of Pilate. This, if I mistake not, was the 
season of Vitellius’s expedition to Parthia. It is true, that 
Suetonius™ and Dio" place the congress of Vitellius and 
Artabanus in the first year of Caligula, But Josephus® 
placeth it in the last of Tiberius’s reign; and gives so 
distinct an account of this matter, that he cannot but be re- 
lied on. He says, that Vitellius having, whilst in Syria, 
ordered Pilate away for Rome, went up to Jerusalem to the 
passover, which appears to me very evidently to be the 
passover of the year 36. Having put Caiaphas out of the 
priesthood, and done divers other things to the great satis- 
faction of the Jews, he returned to Antioch. Josephus then 
says, that Vitellius having received orders from Tiberius to 
make an alliance with Artabanus, went to the Euphrates, 
where Vitellius and Artabanus had a congress, and a league 
was made; that Artabanus sent his son hostage to Tiberius ; 
that after the league was made, Herod the Tetrarch of 
Galilee, who was there, entertained the president of Syria, 
and the king of Parthia; and sent an express to Rome with 
an account of the. conclusion of this treaty, as did also 
Vitellius. Herod’s messenger came first to Rome, and 
Tiberius wrote back to Vitellius, that his express brought 
him no news, for he had heard all before. Vitellius think- 
ing Herod had done him a great injury herein, retained a 
secret grudge against him, till he had an opportunity of 

''Vid. Phil. in Flace. p. 985, 986. m Namque Artabanus, Par- 
thorum rex, odium semper contemtumque Tiberii pre se ferens, amicitiam ejus 
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being revenged in the reign of Caligula. At the next 
passover, A. D. 37, Vitellius was again at Jerusalem. So 
that this expedition to the Euphrates was made in the year 
36. Josephus appears perfectly master of this whole affair : 
the concerns of Herod the tetrarch are interwoven with it. 
Josephus was nearer the event than Suetonius or Dio. 
Besides, Tacitus concurs with him. For he says, that A. U. 
788, which is the year of our Lord 35, when C. Cestius 
Gallus and M. Servilius Nonianus were consuls, Tiberius? 
gave Vitellius the command of all things in the east. He 
then relates Vitellius’s expedition, and what he performed 
in it, and concludes his account thus; ‘ And then he re- 
‘ turned with the army into Syria. I have here put toge- 
‘ther the actions of two summers.’? I think it therefore 
very plain, that according to Tacitus, this commission given 
to Vitellius in the year 39, was finished in 36. 

This then was a fine opportunity for a people fond of pow- 
er, to exert some acts of authority they could not have done, 
whilst a governor was among them or near them. The 
behaviour of Ananus and his council, in the interval be- 
tween the death of Porcius Festus, and the arrival of his 
successor Albinus, is a proof of it. Nor were there any, 
on whom they were so likely to show their power, as the 
followers of Jesus. 

Moreover, such was the temper of this Vitellius, that it 
may be fairly supposed, the Jews enjoyed some peculiar 
indulgences under his administration. 

There are divers things recorded of him in Josephus, 
which may satisfy us there was a very loving correspond- 
ence between him and the chief men of the Jewish nation. 
At the request of the Jews and Samaritans he removed Pi- 
late. The passover following, he went up to Jerusalem, 
and was magnificently received by the Jews. It was 
through his hands that the Jews obtained from Tiberius 
the right of having in their own keeping the high priest’s 
sacred vestment, which he wore on their great solemnities ;* 
a privilege they had not enjoyed before, since the begin- 
ning of Herod’s reign. This favour they received at the 
passover in the year 36. 

In the beginning of the next year, when Vitellius was 
going to march his forces through Judea, which was the 
shortest way, to attack Aretas, at the request of the Jews he 


P Et cunctis que apud Orientem parabantur, L. Vitellium preefecit. Ann. 
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ordered his troops to take another route, that he might not 
offend them with his idolatrous ensigns ; and when he had 
given these orders, he went up himself to Jerusalem to 
worship God.* Vitellius is not to be blamed for any. of 
these things; but they are an argument, that the Jewish 
people had a great influence upon him. ore 

And from the Roman historians it appears, that Vitellius 
was a man of most obsequious disposition. For he, who 
had sacrificed to God at Jerusalem, when he was out of his 
province and returned to Rome, paid divine honours to the 
emperor; and indeed was one of the first that began that 
idolatrous worship, which Caligula was so fond of in the 
latter part of his reign. Vitellius was so exquisite in this 
and other kinds of flattery, that at length his name became 
proverbial to denote an eminent flatterer.* 

And though it should be still thought, notwithstanding 
what I have said above, that Marcellus and Marullus were 
possessed of the full powers of a procurator in Judea, yet it 
must be allowed, that Vitellius had a great influence on the 
affairs of Judea all the time he was president of Syria after 
the removal of Pilate, because all the great concerns of the 
Jews mentioned by Josephus are transacted by him. 

I have not attempted to settle the date of the particular 
facts of this second period related in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Learned men are very much divided about the year of Ste- 
phen’s death, which is the most remarkable of all those facts. 
Archbishop Usher places it in the year 33," Bishop Pearson 
in the latter end of the year 34,’ Mr. Basnage in the year 
37.” The disciples of Jesus were, I think, much harassed 
by the Jewish council from the very beginning, immediate- 
ly after the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them at pente- 
cost; though about the time that Stephen was stoned, a 
more fierce and more general persecution came on, and con- 
tinued for some time, Acts vii. 1. xi. 19. And though it 
may be difficult to settle exactly when it began, and when 
it ended, yet I think it most probable, that though it might 
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be abated in the year 38, it was not over before the third 
year of Caligula’s reign, that is, the thirty-ninth year of the 
Christian eera; in which year Vitellius was recalled from 
Syria, and was succeeded by Petronius.* Nay, possibly it 
was not quite at an end till the year 40. 

If some few of the Jewish proceedings in this period 
seem somewhat extraordinary, I imagine, they may be ac- 
counted for from the particular state of the affairs in 
Judea which I have just given a view of. The reader 
is able to judge of it himself, and I make no more re- 
flections. 

We are now to observe the remarkable words of St. Luke, 
Acts ix. 31. “ Then had the churches rest throughout all 
Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria.” This rest of the churches: 
will be easily accounted for from the following particulars. 
Soon after Caligula’s accession, the Jews at Alexandria suf- 
fered very much from the Egyptians in that city, (as has been 
already observed,) and at length their oratories there were all: 
destroyed. In the third year of Caligula, A. D. 39, Petro- 
nius was sent into Syria, with orders to set up the emperor’s 
statue in the temple at Jerusalem. It is not improbable, 
but the Jews of Judea might be affected at the condition of 
their countrymen at Alexandria, where by this time they 
were almost ruined; but this order from Caligula was a 
thunder-stroke. There is indeed some doubt, whether Pe- 
tronius published this order in the year of our Lord 39 or 
40. But whenever it was made known, the Jews must 
have been too much engaged afterwards to mind any thing 
else, as may appear from the accounts which Philo and Jo- 
sephus has given us of this affair. 

Josephus says, ‘That Caligula ordered Petronius to go 
‘with au army to Jerusalem to set up his statues in the 
‘temple there; enjoining him, if the Jews opposed it, to put 
‘ to death all that made any resistance, and to make all the 
‘rest of the nation slaves. Petronius therefore marched 
‘from Antioch into Judea with three legions and a large 
‘ body of auxiliaries raised in Syria. All were hereupon. 
‘ filled with consternation, the army being come as far as 
‘ Ptolemais.Y The Jews then gathering together went to 
‘the plain near Ptolemais, and entreated Petronius in the 
‘first place for their laws, and in the next place for 
‘themselves.’ Petronius was moved by their entreaties, 
and leaving his army and the statues at Ptolemais, went 
into Galilee; and at Tiberias calls together the chief men 
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of the Jewish people, and exhorts them to submit to the 
emperor’s orders. When they could not engage so to do, he 
asked them, ‘ Will ye then fight against Caesar 4 The Jews 
‘answered him, that they offered up sacrifices twice every 
‘day for Cesar and the Roman people. But that if he 
‘would set up the images, he ought first of all to sacrifice 
«the whole Jewish nation, and that they were ready to 
‘submit themselves, their wives and children, to the 
‘ slaughter.”’ ; 

Philo says, that the tidings of these orders having reached 
Jerusalem, the Jews, ‘ abandoning their cities, villages, and 
‘ the open country, all went to Petronius in Phenicia, both 
‘men and women, the old, the young, and the middle aged ; 
‘ that they threw themselves down upon tke ground before 
‘ Petronius, with weeping and lamentation; that being or- 
‘dered by him to rise up, they approached him covered 
‘ with dust, with their hands behind them, as men condemn- 
‘ed to die; and that then the senate bespoke Petronius in 
‘this manner: “ We come to you, Sir, as you see, unarm- 
‘ed. We have brought with us our wives, and children, 
‘and relations, and throw ourselves down before you, as at 
‘ the feet of Caius, having left none at home, that you may 
‘ save all, or destroy all.”’? 

Petronius deferred his journey to Jerusalem, that the 
Jews might not, out of concern for such a violation of their 
religion, neglect their gathering in their corn, it being then 
ripe, as Philo says; or lose the seeds-time, as Josephus 
says.© He was the more moved by this consideration, be- 
cause it was expected, that Caligula would be at Alexan- 
dria the next summer: and he judged it not proper to do 
any thing that might hinder a sufficient plenty for the com- 
pany that would follow the emperor from Italy, and the 
concourse of the princes of Asia, and other great men in 
those parts. And in his letter to Caligula he made use of 
this, as the excuse for not immediately executing his orders.* 
These two writers differ somewhat as to the time when the 
Jews waited on Petronius. Possibly they might be recon- 
ciled together even as to this. However, they agree in 
representing the concern of the Jews as very great and 
general, And it is very likely, that the persecution of the 
christians ceased now, and that the Jews were fully em- 
ployed in warding off this terrible blow from the temple, 
which was their glory and confidence. 


* Ibid. sect. 3, 4. vid. et Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 9. * Philo de legat. 
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Some Jearned men have ascribed this rest of the churches 
to the conversion of St. Paul, who had been a very zeal- 
ous persecutor. But this is, in my opinion, to do St. Paul 
a great deal of wrong on one hand, and too much honour 
on the other. It appears to me a great injustice, to ascribe 
to him all the sufferings of the christians which ensued 
upon the death of Stephen; when, after his conversion, we 
find the Jews of Judea, Damascus, and every other place, 
were filled with malice and spite against christianity, and 
against St. Paul and every one else of that way. On the 
other hand, it is domg him at the same time too much ho- 
nour. St. Paul was then but a young man, Acts vii. 58, 
and though a forward and active instrument, yet he could 
be no more than an instrument in that persecution. It can- 
not be supposed, that whilst he was with the high priests 
and pharisees, they were directed and animated by him; 
and that when he had left them, their spirits were so sunk 
that they could no longer pursue their old measures. His 
own dangers at Damascus and Jerusalem are a proof of the 
contrary. 

Moreover, according to the series of St. Luke’s history, 
though the great persecution he speaks of, Acts vii. 1, xi. 
19, might be abated sooner, yet it could not be quite over 
till several years after St. Paul’s conversion. St. Luke 
first mentions St. Paul’s return from Damascus to Jerusa- 
lem, (which was not till three years after his conversion, 
Gal. i. 18.) and the treatment he met with from the Grecians: 
“ which when the brethren knew, they brought him down 
to Cesarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus. Then had the 
churches rest throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and 
Samaria, and were edified, and walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multi- 
plied,” Acts ix. 30, 31. 

Lastly, according to the description St. Luke gives us 
of this rest of the churches in the words just now trans- 
cribed, it was very extensive, even all over Judea and 
Galilee and Samaria, and very complete, and the churches 
- had no molestation. So considerable an event must have 
been owing to some other considerable event with which 
the whole people of that country was affected. I had no 
sooner read the account which Philo and Josephus have 
given of the sufferings of the Jews in Alexandria, and the 
imminent danger of ruin which that whole people in Judea 
and other places were in, in the reign of Caligula, but I 
concluded, that this state of their affairs brought on the rest 
of the christian churches which St. Luke speaks of, and 
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which certainly happened about this time. Whether I am 
in the right or not others will judge. 

St. Luke has not expressly told us how long this rest of 
the churches lasted, but it is likely that it reached some 
way into Herod Agrippa’s reign. He was at Rome when 
Caligula was killed, and was very serviceable to his suc-= 
cessor Claudius, in settling matters between him and_ the 
senate.° But this is certain, that the great danger the Jews 
were in of utter ruin in the reign of Caligula, and the 
‘gracious as well as just edicts passed in their favour by 
Claudius, in the beginning of his reign, had little effect 
upon them. For St. Luke says, that when “ Herod 
stretched forth his hand to vex certain of the church, and 
killed James with the sword,” the satisfaction which they 
expressed in these cruelties, was an inducement to him “ to 
take Peter also,” Acts xii. 1—3. 

XII. This brings me to the proceedings of the third 
period, the reign of Herod. But I need not add any thing 
here to what has been already said in the former chapter ; 
where it has been shown, that Herod had at this time sove- 
reign authority in Judea, though he was dependent on the 
Roman emperor. 

I have now given the reader a view of the state of Judea, 
according to the sacred and other writers, so far as I pro- 
posed at the beginning of this chapter. 

I must not proceed any farther, till I have owned myself 
much indebted to Mr. Huber, for his Dissertation‘ on this 
subject. But by this acknowledgment I have not dis- 
charged all my obligations to that learned and agreeable 
writer. I have found him a good guide, upon other occa- 
sions beside this. 

I am sensible some learned men have given a different 
account of this matter: but it will not be expected I should 
enter here into controversies with any. This argument is 
long enough already. I shall, however, make a few re- 
marks upon Dr. Lightfoot’s? account taken from the Tal- 
mudical and other Jewish writers. 

1. Lightfoot’ quotes these words from the Jerusalem 
Talmud. ‘ A tradition: forty years before the temple was 
‘ destroyed, judgment in capital causes was taken away from 
‘Israel,’ And he says himself,’ ‘ It cannot be denied but 
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‘ that all capital judgment, or sentence upon life, had been 
‘taken from the Jews for above forty years before the 
‘ destruction of Jerusalem, as they oftentimes themselves 
‘ confess.’ I think, the natural meaning of the words of 
_ the tradition is, that the people of the Jews were deprived 
of the right of inflicting capital punishment by some supe- 
rior power or force. It does therefore in the main confirm 
my account. For since we know, that Judea was a Roman 
province for some considerable time before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, it may be reasonably concluded, the Roman — 
government had taken away judgment in capital causes. 
But this tradition is inaccurate as to the time; for if the 
Jews had lost this power for forty years before the destruction 
of the temple, then they had it not in the reign of Herod 
Agrippa, and consequently not after Judea was first made 
a Roman province, A. D. 6 or 7, which was above sixty 
years before the ruin of their city. However, it is plain the 
Just mentioned Herod had supreme power in Judea. How 
far he entrusted the council with judgment. in capital 
causes, I do not pretend to determine. } 

2. But yet Lightfoot says, ‘ The Romans did not take 
‘ away their power of judging in capital matters, but they 
‘ by their own oscitancy, supme and unreasonable lenity, 
‘ lost it themselves. For so the Gemarah goes on: “ Rabh 
‘ Nachmanbar Isaac saith, Let him not say that they did not 
‘ judge judgments of mulcts, for they did not judge capital 
‘judgments either. And whence comes this? When they 
‘ saw that so many murders and homicides multiplied upon 
‘them, that they could not well judge and call them to an 
‘ account, they said, It is better for us that we remove from 
‘ place to place; for how can we otherwise not contract a 
‘ guilt upon ourselves ?”’— They thought themselves obliged 
‘ to punish murderers, whilst abe sat in the room Gazith ; 
‘ for “ the place itself engaged then to it.” They are the 
‘words of the Gemarists. Upon which the gloss,—They 
‘ removed therefore from Gazith, and sat in the Taberne.’* 
I cannot think this is a just account. If robbers and mur- 
derers were so numerous, that the council could not punish 
them; yet certainly the christians were not able for forty 
years together, before the destruction of the temple, either 
by their own numbers, or by their interest with the people, 
to strike any awe upon the council. And if they had a 
lenity and tenderness for Israelitish robbers and murderers, 
(which I do not deny,) yet they had little or no tenderness 
for christians, if there be any truth in the history of the New 
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Testament, or of ancient christian writers. And yet they did 
not judge any of these capitally. For so the tradition, 
confirmed likewise (as Lightfoot allows) by many Jewish 
writers, says, ‘ judgment in capital causes had been taken _ 
‘away from them for forty years before the destruction of 
‘the temple.’ Since therefore they did not judge christians 
capitally, and since they could not be restrained from it by 
any dread of the christians, nor by lenity toward them, it 
follows, they must have been hindered by some superior 
authority. And what could that be but the Roman ? 

3. ‘ That we may yet farther confirm our opinion,’ says 
Lightfoot, ‘ that the authority of their council was not 
‘ taken away by the Romans, we will produce two stories, 
‘as clear examples of the thing we assert. One is this: 
‘R. Lazar, son of R. Sadock, said, “ When I was a little 
‘ boy, sitting on my father’s shoulders, I saw the daughter 
‘ of a priest that had played the harlot, compassed round 
‘ with faggots and burnt.” Hieros. Sanhedr. fol. 24. 2. The 
‘council no doubt judging and condemning her, and this 
‘after Judea had then groaned many years under the 
‘Roman yoke, for that same R. Lazar saw the destruction 
‘ of the city.’ The other story is taken from the same book, 
and is told of one ‘ Ben Sudta, in Lydda. They placed two 
‘ disciples of the wise in ambush for him, and they brought 
‘ him before the council and stoned him.—The Jews openly 
‘ profess that this was done to him in the days of R. Akiba, 
‘long after the destruction of the city; and yet then, as 
‘ you see, the council still retained its authority in judging 
‘ of capital causes. They might do it for all the Romans, if 
‘they dared to do it to the criminals.’! I think the first, 
R. Lazar’s story, proves too much; for it not only proves 
that the Romans had not taken away this power from the 
council, but that it was not taken away at all for forty years 
before the destruction of the temple. But this is a contra- 
diction to the tradition, which Lightfoot allows to be true, 
and well supported. If we must suppose the sight the 
little boy is said to have had sitting upon his father’s 
shoulders, to be matter of fact, it will be needful to re- 
concile it with the tradition above mentioned. This I do 
not know how to do any otherwise, than by supposing, that 
the tradition represents the legal state of the constitution 
they were under, for forty years before the destruction of 
the temple ; and that the burning of the priest’s daughter, 
if it was done by order of the Jewish council, was an irre- 
gular and illegal action. The same thing ought also to be 
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supposed of the second story, if it be true. But this way 
of reconciliation would not suit Lightfoot. 

_ Upon the whole, though the tradition confirms my ac- 
count, I cannot but think, that the testimonies I have al- 
leged relating to the subject, are preferable to the testimo- 
nies of Talmudical, or other later Jewish writers. All the 
authors I have quoted must be allowed to have been ac- 
quainted with the form of government, which the Romans 
established in their provinces; and Josephus must have 
known the state of Judea in particular. And I hope the 
reader is convinced, that there is upon this subject a per- 
fect agreement between these authors and the sacred writers 
of the New Testament. 

I shall borrow one passage more from that learned 
writer: ‘ Christ answers the treachery of the question pro- 
‘ pounded (upon the tribute money) out of the very deter- 
‘ minations of the schools, where this was taught ; Where- 
‘soever the money of any king is current, there the in- 
‘ habitants acknowledge that king for their lord. Maimon. 
‘on Gezelah, ch. 5.’™ 

There remain two or three particulars, which, not regard- 
ing the main point in question, have not yet been consider- 
ed; but however may not be quite omitted. 

XIV. St. John says, chap. xviii. 3, “ Judas then having 

received a band of men, and officers from the chief priests 
and pharisees, cometh thither, to the garden.” Ver. 12, 
“ Then the band, and the captain, and officers of the Jews 
took Jesus.” This band I suppose to have consisted of 
Roman soldiers. The Greek word [ozepa] is, I think, ever 
used in the New Testament concerning soldiers. “ Then 
the soldiers of the governor took Jesus. And gathered 
unto him the whole band of soldiers,” Matt. xxvii. 27. 
Mark xv. 6,“ Cornelius a centurion of the Italian band.” 
Acts. x. 1, xxi. 31, xxvii. I. 
_ Farther, when the chief priests and pharisees went to 
Pilate, and desired he would “ command that the sepulchre 
be made sure unto the third day. He said unto them, Ye 
have a watch, [exere ceotwdcav ] go your way, make it as sure 
as you can,” Matt. xxvii. 64,65, From whence one would 
be apt to conclude, that there was, at Jeast at the feast times, 
a guard ‘of soldiers upon duty, from which they might draw 
out a sufficient number for any particular purpose. 

“ As they were about to kill him, [Paul,] tidings came 
unto the chief captain of the band that all Jerusalem was 
in an uproar: who immediately took soldiers and centurions, 
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and ran down unto them, Acts xxi. 31, 32. And he com- 
manded him to be carried into the castle. .And as Paul 
was to be led into the castle, when the chief captain had 
given him licence, Paul stood on the stairs, and_there 
spake unto the people, ver. 87—40. And when Lysias 
sent Paul from Jerusalem to Cesarea, it was under a strong 
guard of horse and foot,” ch. xxiii. 33. 

There was therefore at Jerusalem a Roman officer, who 
had the government of the castle, and a good body of troops 
under him. : 

A passage or two from Josephus will contirm and illus- 
trate these particulars, ‘ Antonia,’ says he, ‘ was situated 
‘at the angle of the western and northern porticoes of the 
‘outer temple, [or outer court of the temple.] It was 
‘ built upon a rock fifty cubits high, steep on all sides. It 
‘ was the work of king Herod, in which he had shown his’ 
‘usual magnificence. On that side where it joined to the 
‘ porticoes of the temple, there were stairs reaching to each 
‘ portico, by which the guard descended ; (for there was 
‘always lodged here a Roman legion) and posting them- 
‘ selves in their armour in several places in the porticoes, 
‘they kept a watch on the people on the feast days, to 
‘ prevent all disorders. For as the temple was a guard to 
‘the city, so was Antonia to the temple.’ This from the 
history of the Jewish War." In his Antiquities he says: 
‘ The feast called the passover approaching, at which it is 
‘ our custom to eat unleavened bread, and a great number of 
‘ people being come up from all parts to the feast, Cumanus 
‘ fearing some disturbance, commanded a company of sol- 
‘ diers to post themselves in their armour in the porticoes of 
‘ the temple, to suppress disorders, if any should happen: 
‘ which was what the procurators had been wont to do at 
‘ the feasts.’° This Cumanus was F’elix’s predecessor: and 
this order was given, as it seems, A. D. 48,? 

The reader must needs observe here two things: first, 
that there was always a legion which kept garrison in the 
castle at Jerusalem. Secondly, that at the feasts there was 
a detachment of these soldiers, which came down from the 
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castle, and kept guard in the porticoes of the temple. It 
may be questioned what was Lysias’s post at Jerusalem. 
Grotius1 supposed that he was captain of a cohort that 
kept guard at the feast time. I cannot at present assent to 
this. It does not appear to have been feast time when Paul 
was seized, (though Pentecost was near, Acts xx. 6, 16.) It 
seems plain to me, that Lysias was not upon duty at the 
temple at this time. “ They laid hands upon Paul. And 
all the city was moved, and the people ran together ; and 
they took Paul, and drew him out of the temple, and 
forthwith the doors were shut. And as they went about 
to kill Paul, tidings came to the chief captain of the 
band, that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. Who immedi- 
ately took soldiers, and centurions, and ran down unto 
them,” ch. xxi. 30—32. If Lysias had been in the porti- 
coes of the temple, he would have perceived the disturb- 
ance himself; whereas he knew nothing of it but by tidings 
brought to him, and that not till “ all Jerusalem was in an 
uproar.” It is observable also, that Lysias afterwards 
summoned the whole council of the Jews. The word' 
which we render ‘ band,’ is used with considerable latitude : 
the word we have rendered ‘ chief captain,’ signifies pro- 
perly a captain of a thousand, and is often used particularly 
for a tribune. I suppose therefore, that Lysias was the 
oldest tribune at Jerusalem, and that he was the command- 
ing officer at the castle of Antonia, and was entrusted by 
Felix with what power he thought fit to give to the chief 
officer under him at Jerusalem. 

XV. We may now proceed to another particular. St. 
John says, ch. xviii. 12, “ Then the band, and the captain 
pre o xapxos] and officers of the Jews, took Jesus and 

ound him.” I am inclined to think the captain here 
mentioned was a Jewish officer; but I do not insist upon 
it. Ladd, therefore, two or three other texts. “ Andas the 
spake to the people, the priests, and the captain of the temple, 
[° otpatyyos te cep] and the sadducees came upon them, 

cts iv. 1. Now when the high priest, and the captain of 
the temple, and the chief priests heard these things, ver. 24. 
Then went the captain with the officers,” ver. 26. 1 believe 
most persons will suppose, that this ‘ captain of the temple’ 
was a Jewish officer. There is in Josephus such an officer 
mentioned, who is evidently a Jew. 


4 Preefecto ejus cohortis, que temporibus festis, ac proinde etiam in Pen- 
tecoste, presidium habebat in porticibus templi ad prohibendos tumultis, si 
qui orirentur, in Act. xxi. 31. " Drea, cuvakic, wAnGog sparevparwr. 
Phavorinus. 
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Whilst the above-named Cumanus was procurator of 
Judea, there happened a dreadful difference between the 
Jews and Samaritans. Cumanus not being able to put an 
end to it, Ummidius Quadratus, president of Syria, came 
into Judea, and punished several Jews and Samaritans upon 
the spot, and sent others to Rome. This last part of his 
conduct is thus expressed by Josephus in his Antiquities: 
‘ Having bound the high priest Ananias, and the captain 
‘ Ananus,* he sent them to Rome to give an account of their 
‘ conduct to Claudius Cesar.’t In his War of the Jews it 
is thus: ‘And moreover he sent away to Cesar the high 
‘ priests Jonathan and Ananias, and Ananus the son of this 
‘last mentioned.’* Ananus, who in the former passage has 
the title of captain, is in this latter said to be the son of the 
high priest. : 

When Josephus is reckoning up the causes of offence which 
the Jews gave the Romans, he says: ‘ And at the temple 
‘ Eleazar, the son of Ananias the high priest,a young man 
‘of a bold and resolute disposition, then captain,’ per- 
‘ suaded those who performed the sacred ministrations, not 
‘ to receive the gift or sacrifice of any stranger (or man of 
‘another nation). This was the foundation of the war with 
‘the Romans; for they rejected the sacrifice of Ceesar for 
‘them. And though the high priests, and many of the 
‘ chief men, entreated them not to omit the ancient custom of 
‘sacrificing for their governors, they would not be per- 
‘suaded; relying upon the multitude they had on their 
‘side,—and especially being much at the direction of the 
‘captai Eleazar.’ Here is another captain, who is a son 
of an high priest ; and he appears to have an authority over 
those who were in waiting at the temple. 

St. Luke, in one place, speaks of the captains in the plural 
number, chap. xxii. 52, “ Then Jesus said unto the chicf 
priests and captains” of the temple, and the elders which 
were come to him.” As there was a great variety of 
ministrations at the temple, and a great number of priests 
and Levites always in waiting, but especially at the feasts, 


* Toy sparnyov Avavoy dnoac. t Lib. xx. cap. 5. sect. 2. 

" Kat Avamay, rovre rere waa Avavoy. De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 12. sect 6. 

Y EXeaZapoe viog Avana re aOXLEPEWC, VEAYLAC YpacuTaTOE, SPATHYwY TOTE, 
Te¢ kara THY AaToELaY AsLTapyevrac avaTelE, pndevoc aodurs Swoov n Sv- 
away mpocdexeo0au' Tero de nv re me0c Pwpatee modes KaTaBodn* THY yap 
dmep TaTwy Svowy Katoapoc areppulav’ kat TOA TwY TE APXLEPEWY KaL TWY 
yyopywwy Tapaxaevrwy, pn Taparirev to brEp TwY rYyEMovwy ePoc, eK 
evedocay" TOA pEev Kat TH OPETEpY TANODEL TETOWOTEC——paisa dE apopwyreg 
eg Tov EAsaZapoyv sparnyevra. De B. J. ii. cap. 17. sect. 2. 

v See Whitby upon the place. 
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it is very likely there was an officer who presided over each 
division, and that there was one who had a command above 
all the rest. 

XVI. I have but one thing more to take notice of here. 
When St. Paul had appealed to Cesar, “ Then Festus, 
when he had consulted with the council, answered, Hast thou 
appealed unto Cesar? Unto Ceesar shalt thou go,” Acts 
xxv. 12, The reason of the thing will induce us to suppose 
this was not the Jewish sanhedrim, but some council which 
the governor had with him. 

It was always usual for the presidents to have a council 
consisting of their friends, and other chief Romans in the 
province.* Philo says, when the Jews waited upon Petro- 
nius, and entreated him to defer his march to Jerusalem till 
they had sent an embassy to Rome, Petronius was moved 
by their tears and lamentations, ‘and consulted with his 
‘ assessors what was proper to be done.’Y Josephus speaks 
of Cumanus’s acting ‘ with the advice of his friends,’ m the 
sentence he pronounced upon a Roman soldier, who had 
tore a book of the law of Moses.” In the year of our Lord 
66, Florus, who was then procurator of Judea, sent Cestius 
Gallus, president of Syria, false accounts (as Josephus says) 
of the Jewish behaviour. ‘ And the chief men of Jerusa- 
‘lem were not silent. For they, and Bernice, wrote to 
‘ Cestius an account of Florus’s mal-administrations in the 
‘city. He, therefore, having read the informations he had 
‘received from both parties, consulted with his captains.’* 
It is one of Cicero’s complaints against Verres, that when 
he was in Sicily, he condemned a person without asking the 
advice of the council, which his predecessor, and he himself 
had been wont to advise with.” 


* Tac de On mrapedpec avroc eavtw ekasoc anperrat. x. tr. X. Dio. p. 505. E. 
Y Evctavasac Oe pera TOY ovvEedpwy eBarevero Ta TOAKTER. De legat. ad 





Cai. p. 1027. B. * Kat 6 Kepavoc oupBerevoayTwy Kat TwY 
prwy, roy evuBpioavra Tow vopoe sparwwrny medrextoac. Ant. lib. xx. cap. 
4. sect. 4. ® Mera nyspovwy eBsrevero. De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 16. 
sect. 1. > Tllud negare posses, aut nunc negabis; te consilio tuo 


dismisso, viris primariis, qui in consilio C. Sacerdotis fuerant, tibique esse sole- 
bant, remotis de re judicata judicasse ? In Verrem, lib. ii. n. 81. 
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CHAP. III. 
OF THE STATE OF THE JEWS OUT OF JUDEA. 


I. The Jews numerous in divers parts out of Judea. II. 
The twelve Tribes in being. Ill. Prayer wont to be 
made [at Philippi] by the river side. IV. The Syna- 
gogue of the Libertines. V. Of Jewish Proselytes. 


I INTEND not here a distinct consideration of the power 
or privileges, which the Jews enjoyed in foreign countries. 
Somewhat has been already said upon this subject in the 
preceding chapter, and more particulars may be found in 
the eighth chapter of this book. I here take notice of a 
few things which fall within the compass of my design, but 
are omitted in those other places. 

I. There are frequent intimations in the New Testament, 
that at the time the apostles preached the gospel, after the 
ascension of our Saviour, there were great numbers of Jews 
in several parts of the world, beside those which lived in 
Judea. 

When the disciples had “ been filled with the Holy 
Ghost, (on the day of Pentecost,) and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance,” it is said : 
“ There were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of 
every nation under heaven.—And they were all amazed, 
saying one to another, Behold, are not all these which speak 
Galileans? And how hear we every man in our own tongue 
wherein we were born? Parthians, and Medes, and Elam- 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and 
Cappadocia, Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Ara- 
bians, we do hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful 
works of God,” Acts ii. 4—11]. 

The persons spoken of are Jews, or proselytes, chiefly the 
former. By dwelling at Jerusalem must be understood 
residing there for a time only, on account of the feast, or 
some other particular occasion. The word® is so used some- 
times, and the context obliges us to understand it so here. 

In the history of St. Paul’s travels, we find him preach- 
ing in Jewish synagogues in many places: when “ Paul 

4 Vid, Grot. Act. ii. 5, 
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and Barnabas cama to Antioch in Pisidia, they went into 
the synagogue on the sabbath day,” Acts xiii, 14. They 
did so likewise at Iconium, ch. xiv. 1. Paul taught in a 
synagogue at Thessalonica, ch. xvii. 2; at Athens, ver. 17 ; 
at Corinth, ch. xviii. 4; at Ephesus, ch. xix. 8. 

That the Jews were scattered abroad, and dwelt in al- 
most all parts of the world, even before the destruction of 
their city and state by Titus, is evident from many passages 
of Philo, Josephus, and several heathen authors. I shall 
select a few of them, which will be sufficient for the present 
design. 

Philo, in his book against Flaccus, prefect of Egypt in 
the beginning of Caligula’s reign, says, ‘ There were not 
‘ less than a million of Jews in Alexandria and other parts of 
‘Egypt.’” He adds, ‘ For one country does not contain the 
‘ Jewish people, they being extremely numerous; for which 
* reason there are of them in all the best and most flourish- 
‘ing countries of Europe and Asia, in the islands as well 
‘as on the continents; all esteeming for their metropolis 
‘the holy city, in which is the sacred temple of the most 
‘ high* God.’ 

Caligula had given orders’ to Petronius, president of 
Syria, to erect his statue at Jerusalem. When the tidings 
that Petronius had published these orders came to Rome, 
Agrippa the elder was there. He therefore sent the empe- 
ror a letter (for he was not then able to appear before him 
in person) to dissuade him from this design. In this letter, 
which Philo has given us an account of, among other 
things, Agrippa says: ‘ Nor can I forbear to allege in behalf 
‘ of the holy city, the place of my nativity, that it is the me- 
‘ tropolis, not of the country of Judea only, but of many 
‘ others, on account of the many colonies that have been 
‘ sent out of it at different times, not only into the neigh- 
‘ bouring countries, Egypt, Phenicia, both the Syrias, but 
‘also into places more distant, to Pamphylia, Cilicia, and 
‘ many parts of Asia, as far as Bithynia, and the recesses of 
‘Pontus. They are in the same manner in Europe, m Thes- 
‘saly, Beotia, Macedonia, /Etolia, Argos, Corinth, in the 
‘most and best parts of Pelopounesus. Nor are the conti- 
‘nents only full of Jewish colonies, but also the most cele- 

> Kat ort ek amodescr pupiadwy exaroy ryyv Ade~avidpsav Kar THY xw- 
pay sda karouwevrec ext Te Teoc AiBuny KaraBalus pexor TwY opwy 
AvGioruac. In Flacc. p. 971. C. © Tedasc yap ywoa pua cua 
TokvavOpwriay & KwpEl ao atTiac EveKa Tac TrELsag Kal EVdaovEsaTac TWY 
ev Evpwry kat Acia kara TE vnoKRG Kal TELE EKVEMOVTAL, LNTPOTOALY pEY THY 
TepomoAw Hyspevor, cal! yy pura 6 Ta thlise O88 vEews aytog. Thid. E. 

4 A. D. 39, or 40. 
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‘brated islands, Eubcea, Cyprus, Crete; not to mention 
‘those which are beyond the Euphrates. For excepting 
‘only a small part of Babylon, and some other lesser dis= 
‘ tricts, scarce any country of note can be mentioned, in 
‘which there are not Jewish inhabitants. If you grant 
‘ this request in favour of my native place, you will bea 
‘ benefactor not to one city only, but to thousands of cities 
‘in every part of the world; in Europe, in Asia, in Lybia, 
‘in the maritime and in the inland parts of the continents 
‘ and the islands,’¢ 

When the war was breaking out in Judea, Agrippa the 
younger, in a speech he delivered at Jerusalem, makes use 
of this as an argument to persuade the Jews in Judea to be 
peaceable ; that if they should be worsted, they would in- 
volve their countrymen in other parts of the Roman empire 
in the same ruin. ‘ You expose to danger, says he, not 
‘ only yourselves, but those also who live in other cities: for 
‘there is not a people, in all the world, which has not some 
‘ of you among’ them.’ 

Il. St. James’s Epistle is thus inscribed, ch. i. 1, “ To the 
twelve tribes which are scattered abroad greeting ;” by 
whom, I think, the apostle intends the believing Jews of all 
the twelve tribes, who lived in any part of the world out of 
Judea.é For I suppose, that the two tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin were not entire in Judea, but that many of those 
tribes lived also in other parts, and that the ten other tribes 
were not extinct. Ptolemy Philadelphus having a desire to 
enrich his library at Alexandria with the Jewish law, wrote 
to Eleazar the high priest, to send six Jews out of each 
tribe to make a translation of it for him into the Greek 
language. In the answer which Eleazar sent to Ptolem 
are these words: ‘ We have chosen six elders out of eac 
‘ tribe, whom we have sent to you with the law.’» This is a 
proof that Josephus (from whom I have taken this account) 
did not suppose the ten tribes were extinct. 

In the account of Ezra’s journey from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, and of the people that went with him, in the reign of 
Artaxerxes, Josephus is more express. For he says: * But 


* Maca yap e&w pepec Boayeog BaBudwvoc kat TwY arAwY caTPaTEWY, aL 
apEeTwoay Exsou THY EV KUKy ynV, Iadatag EX8oW OUKNTOPAS’ We TE aY pETA- 
aBy o8 THE EVpEVELac r) ELN TarTplc, 8 pia Todt, adda Kat pupLat TWY AArwY 
evepyerayrat KaQ’ exasoy KAya THE oUKBMEYNC Wovleca, To Evpwrauy, ro 
ABuxov, ro Aovavoy, To Ev nrelpotc, TO EY YNoOLC, TapadoY TE Kat Hecoyetov. 
De Legat. ad Cai. p. 1031, 1032. f Joseph, de Bell. lib. i. cap. 16. 
p. 1089, fin. § Vid. Grot. in loc. » EedeZaper de car 
moeoBurepac avdpac ef ao pudne exaorne, od¢ TEeTOMPapEY EXoVTAC TOY VO[LOV. 
Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 2. sect. 5. 
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‘ the whole people of the Israelites remained in that coun- 
‘try; whence it has come to pass, that there are but two 
‘ tribes subject to the Romans in Asia and Europe. But 
‘ the ten tribes are still in being beyond the Euphrates, an 
‘ infinite multitude, whose numbers are not to be known.’: 

Ill. There is frequent mention made in the Acts of the 
Apostles, of the Jewish synagogues in the heathen countries, 
and of the worship they performed in them: but there is 
somewhat particular in the description of the place of wor- 
ship which the Jews had at Philippi. Acts xvi. 18, “ And 
on the sabbath we went out of the city by a river side, 
where prayer was wont to be made.” There is some differ- 
ence among learned men, whether the original word in this 
place, which we have rendered prayer, should be here un- 
derstood of the act, or the place of prayer.* I am inclined 
to think with Whitby, Grotius, and others, that it is a place 
of worship which is here spoken of. But what I am chief- 
ly concerned to observe here, agreeably to my design, is, 
that it may be inferred from this text, that it was not 
unusual for the Jews, at least in strange countries, to wor- 
ship, or to erect places of worship, near a river. 

There is an instance of this kind recorded by Josephus, 
who has given us the decree of the city of Halicarnassus, 
permitting the Jews to build oratories ; a part of which de- 
cree runs thus: ‘ We ordain that the Jews, who are wil- 
‘ ling, men and women, do observe the sabbaths, and per- 
‘ form sacred rites according to the Jewish laws, and build 
‘ oratories by the sea-side according to the custom of: their 
‘country ; and if any man, whether magistrate or private 
‘ person, give them any let or disturbance, he shall pay a 
‘ fine to the city.”! 

And Tertullian,™ among other Jewish rites and customs, 
such as feasts, sabbaths, fasts, and unleavened bread, men- 
tions shore=prayers, that is, prayers by the sea-side or river- 
side. 

These two passages are sufficient to persuade us, that it 
was common for the Jews to worship in these places. But 


' 0 de mac daog Iopanirwy kara xwpay eperve’ dio Kar dvo pudac etvat oup- 
BeBnnev exe re THC Aotac Kat THE Evpwrnc Pwparog dracssoac. ar de deka pu- 
Rau repay sow Evppars ewg devpo, pupiadec arretpot, car app yvwoOnvar 
py Ovvapevar’ Antiq. lib. xi, cap. 5. sect. 2. « Ob evopilero 
TOOEVXN ELV EL. ! Acdoxrar Hpuy Ledawy rec Bedopevac avdpac re 
kaw-yuvacac Ta TE caPPara ays, Kat Ta “EPA CUYTEAHY pETA Tac IedatKec 
YOUBC, Ka Tac TeOGEVXac TrotELONc To0C TY Sadacoy KaTa To TaTptoy eDoc. K. 
r. X. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 10. sect. 24. m Judeei enim festi, 
sabbata et coena pura,—et jejunia cum azymis, et orationes LITORALES, 
quee utique aliena sunt 4 diis vestris. Tertul. ad Nat. lib. i: cap. 13. 
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it may be a question, whether this practice was owing to 
their choice, or to some necessity laid upon them by the 
heathen magistrates, to perform their worship without the 
gates of their cities. 

I shall lay together a few passages and remarks relating 
to this subject. 

It seems to me, that Tertullian supposed the shore-pray= 
ers to be properly a Jewish custom, since he reckons them 
with others that were so. ‘The terms of the decree of the 
people of Halicarnassus imply the same thing. And the 
sea-side does not appear to be mentioned as a restraint or 
limitation, but as a grant of a privilege, establishing the 
oratory in the place most agreeable to the Jews. Philo 
says, that when Flaccus the prefect of Egypt had been taken 
into custody at Alexandria by order of Caligula, the Jews 
offered up thanksgiving to God, spent the whole night in 
hymns and songs, ‘and early in the morning flocking out of 
‘ the gates of the city, they go to the neighbouring shores, 
‘ for the [proseuchee | oratories were destroyed ; and stand- 
‘ing in a most pure place, they lift up their voices with one 
‘accord.’? _ 

It is true, their oratories at Alexandria were then all 
down. But yet methinks here are some signs, that the sea- 
side was a place agreeable to them. Why else did they go 
out of the city so universally toward the neighbouring shores, 
rather than any other way ? Besides, Philo expresses much 
satisfaction in this situation, when he calls it a most pure 
place. 

There is a passage very apposite to this text in the ac- 
count Philo gives of the annual rejoicings the Jews were 
wont to make for the Septuagint translation. ‘ Wherefore,’ 
says he, ‘ even to this day, there is kept every year a feast 
‘and solemnity in the isle of Pharos ; whither not only the 
‘ Jews, but many others also cross over, to pay a respect to 
‘the place, where this version was first seen.—And after 
‘ prayers and thanksgivings, some raise tents on the shore, 
‘ others lay themselves down upon the sea-sand, in the open 
‘ air, and there feast with their friends and relations, esteem- 
‘ing the shore more sumptuous than the furniture of the 
‘ richest palaces.” 

These passages have sometimes inclined me to think, that 


” Apa ry ep dia wudwy exxuOevrec, exe Te¢ wAnotoy atytarsc aguKverraL 
Tac yap Tpocevyac adnonvTo’ Kav Tw Kafapwrary savTEec avEBonoay dpobv- 
padov, x. 7. Phil. in Flacc. p. 982. D. ° Tlodvreheseoay Tne ev 
Baowsvorg KaracKevne Tore THY axtTny NOMIZONTES. Phil. de vit. Mosis, 
lib. ii p. 660,.A, B. 
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the true rendering of this text is thus: ‘ Where it had been 
‘ thought fit that the oratory should be ;’ implying the Jews’ 
choice of that situation. But if any think, that the more 
natural meaning of the words is, ‘Where a house of prayer 
‘ was allowed, or appointed, to be by the law ;’ yet I believe 
it ought to be supposed, that this appointment was perfect- 
ly agreeable to the Jews, if uot owing to their own choice. 
Josephus, having mentioned the privileges bestowed upon 
the Jews at Alexandria by Alexander the Great, says: 
‘ They continued to enjoy the same honour under his suc- 
* cessors, who set apart for them a distinct place; that they 
‘might live in greater purity, than they could well do if 
‘ they were mixed promiscuously with strangers; and allowed 
‘them also to be called Macedonians.’? This separating 
the Jews from other people was no hardship therefore but a 
privilege. 

St. Luke tells us, that St. Paul and his company, in their 
way to Jerusalem from Miletus, “ sailed into Syria and 
landed at Tyre. And finding disciples, we tarried there 
seven days. And when we had accomplished those days, 
we departed and went our way, and they all brought us on 
our way, with wives and children, till we were out of the 
city: and we knecled down on the shore and prayed,” Acts 
xxi. 83—5. I should have concluded from this very text, 
that it was then usual for the Jews, or some other people, to 
pray by the sea-side. It appears from passages alleged 
above, that it was a very common practice among the 
Jews. 

IV. We may now proceed to somewhat else. Ch. vi. 9, 
“ Then there arose certain of the synagogue which is called 
the synagogue of the Libertines, and Cyrenians, and Alex- 
andrians, and of them of Cilicia, and of Asia, disputing with 
Stephen.” This synagogue of the Libertines was at Jeru- 
salem. But it has some relation to the state of the Jews 
out of their own country, as will appear presently: and 
therefore I consider this particular here. 

Some have made a question, whether there be any more 
than one synagogue here spoken of. Others think the 
most natural meaning of the words imports as many syna= 
gogues, as there are nations, or sorts of men spoken of. The 
copulative particle and, is supposed a proof of it. If St. 
Luke had intended but one synagogue, he would have said, 
of the synagogue of the Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandri- 


P Atswerve O& avrow 1) TYLN KaL Tapa TwY Suadoywy, ov Kat Toro Woy 
‘avTow apwoicav, Owe KaBapwrepay eXoEY THY OtaLTaY ITTOY ETIpBLTYOMEVOY 


Twy addrdopvrwy, KX. De Bell. lib, ii. cap, 18. sect. 7. 
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ans, &c. not as he does, of the Libertines, and Cyrenians, 
and Alexandrians. 

The Jewish writers say, there were four hundred and 
eighty synagogues in Jerusalem.1 It is generally supposed 
by learned men, that beside the synagogues which belong- 
ed to the stated inhabitants of the city, the Jews of other 
countries, in which there was any considerable number of 
that people, had a synagogue at Jerusalem, built at their 
own cost, together with a school or academy adjoining, to 
which they might resort for divine worship, when they 
came to Jerusalem; and where their children might be 
educated and instructed in the perfect knowledge of their 
law. The Jewish authors do expressly mention a syna- 
gogue, which the Alexandrian Jews had at Jerusalem.’ It 
is highly probable, the Jews of several other nations had 
one there likewise. 

But the Libertines here mentioned seem not to be so called 
from any particular country. Libertinus or Libertine, is 
one who had been a slave, but has now obtained his free- 
dom; or one who is the son of a person that had beena 
slave, and was afterwards made free. And it is supposed 
by several learned men,‘ that the Libertines here spoken of 
are Jews, or proselytes of the Jewish religion, who had been 
slaves to Roman masters, and had been made free, or the 
children of such. 

That these are the persons here spoken of, will appear 
from the following particulars. 

There was a great number of the Jews at Rome. Jose- 
phus says, the embassy which came thither from Judea to 
petition Augustus, that Archelaus might not be their king 
after Herod, was joined by above eight thousand Jews at 
Rome.t Philo informs us, that the Jews who lived at Rome, 
and who occupied a large quarter of the city," were chiefly 
such as had been taken captive at several times, and had 
been carried into Italy, and were made free by their Roman 
masters. Y 

That these Jews were called Libertines will appear plain! y 
from passages of Tacitus, and Josephus, and Suetonius, in 
which they speak of the banishment of the Jews from Rome 
in the reign of Tiberius. ‘ It was then resolved also,’ says 

4 Vid Vitring. de Synag. vet. lib. i. Part. I. cap. 14. p. 253. vid. et Grot. 
in loc. * Vid. Lightfoot Heb. et Talm. Exercit. in loc. 

* Vid. Grot. in loc. Pearson. Lection. in Act. Apost. iv. sect. 7. Vitring. ubi 
supra. p. 254, 255. * Ant. lib. xvii. cap. 13. in. " Meyadny tne 
Pwpune aroropny. Philo de leg. ad Cai. p. 1014. C. * Pwpatoe 
de noay ot mretae aTrerevNeowOevrec’ aryuarwror yap ayOevreg ete Iraduav de 
Tw Krnoapevoy nrEvleowOnoay. Ibid, D. 
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Tacitus, ‘ to expel the Egyptian and Jewish rites. And a 
‘ decree of the senate was passed, that four thousand of the 
‘ Libertine race infected with that superstition, and who 
‘ were of a fit age, should be transported into the island of 
‘ Sardinia, and that the rest should depart Italy within a 
‘ time limited, unless they renounced their profane rites.’” 

Josephus says of the same affair, ‘ Tiberius ordered that 
‘all the Jews should be expelled from Rome. And the 
‘ Consuls chose out four thousand of them, whom they sent 
‘into the island Sardinia.’ * 

Suetonius says, ‘ That Tiberius sent the Jewish youth 
‘into some of the most unhealthful provinces, and ordered 
‘the rest of that nation, and all others of their religion, to 
‘leave the city, upon pain of perpetual servitude.’ ¥ 

Josephus and Suetonius expressly call those Jews, whom 
Tacitus calls men of the Libertine race. As there were so 
great numbers of these men at Rome, it is not at all unlike- 
ly, that they had a synagogue at Jerusalem. 

I have said nothing new under this article. I have only 
followed Grotius and Vitringa, especially the latter ; who, [ 
think, has given a just account of this matter; though, it is 
likely, some learned men may not be exactly of the same 
opinion. 

V. We have mention made several times in the gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles, of the zeal of the Jews to make 
proselytes to their religion, and of several proselytes in 
particular. Matt. xxiii. 15, “ Woe unto you, scribes and 
pharisees, hypocrites; for ye compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte.” Acts ii. 10, “ And there were dwelling at 
Jerusalem—strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes.” Acts 
vi. 5, “ And the saying pleased the multitude: and they 
chose [for deacons] Stephen, Philip, Nicanor, and Nicolas 
a proselyte of Antioch.” Chap. xiii. 43, “ Now when the 
congregation [in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia] was 
broken up, many of the Jews and religious proselytes, fol- 
lowed Paul and Barnabas.” Ch. viii. 26—28, “ And the 
angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying: Go—unto 


» Actum et de sacris Agyptiis Judaicisque pellendis: factumque patrum 
consultum, ut quatuor millia libertini generis eA superstitione infecti, quis 
idonea etas, insulam Sardiniam veherentur,—ceeteri cederent Italia nisi certum 
ante diem profanos rittis exuissent. Tac. Ann. lib. ii. cap. 85; 

* Kedevet wav To Iedaucoyv tno Pwyne amedadnvar’ ov de brarot, TEeTPAKLO- 
xe avOopwrwy && avtrwy Sparodoynoayrec, eeuibav sc Dapdw Tnv vnoov. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 4. fin. ¥ Judeeorum juventutem, 
per speciem sacramenti, in provincias gravioris cceli distribuit : reliquos gentis 
ejusdem, vel similia sectantes, urbe submovit, sub poend perpetuze servitutis, 
nisi obtemperassent. Suet. Tiber. cap, 36. 
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the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza. And 
he arose and went: and behold a man of Ethiopia, an 
eunuch of great authority under Candace the queen of the 
Ethiopians, who had the charge of all her treasure, and had 
come to Jerusalem for to worship, was returning, and sitting 
in his chariot, read Esaias the prophet.” 

Josephus in his second book against Apion says, ‘ We 
‘ choose not to imitate the institutions of other people: but 
‘ we willingly embrace all that will follow ours.’? But the 
history which Josephus? has given us of Izates the king of 
the Adiabenes, who was converted to the Jewish religion 
about the fortieth year of the Christian era, will throw a great 
deal of light upon this subject. And therefore I shall set 
it here before the reader, though in as few words as I can. 

‘ About this time,’ says Josephus, ‘ Helene the queen of 
‘the Adiabenes, and her son Izates, came over to the ob- 
‘servation of the Jewish customs. It happened in this 
‘manner. Monobazus, king of the Adiabenes, fell in love 
‘ with his sister Helene, and married her.’ By this marriage 
he had a son, whom he ealled Izates. ‘ But there was an 
‘ elder son called Monobazus, whom he had by Helene, be- 
‘side other sons by other wives.’ However it was apparent 
to all, that Izates had his best affections, as if he had been 
an only son. The rest of the sons therefore envied him. 
The father was sensible of it: ‘And therefore lest any 
‘mischief should happen, having given Izates considerable 
‘ presents, he sent him to king Abennerigus, who resided in 
‘a fortress called Spasina, entrusting him with the care of 
‘his son. Abennerigus received him very civilly, and 
‘ married his daughter to him.’ 

Some time after this Monobazus the father dies: the 
queen calls a council of her nobles, puts them in mind, 
‘ that they knew the king her husband had appointed her 
‘ son Izates his successor.’ They came into these measures ; 
Izates returned home, was received, and gained peaceable 
possession of his father’s kingdom. 

‘ But whilst Izates resided in the fortress Spasina, a Jew= 
‘ish merchant, whose name was Ananias, who was wont to 
‘have access to the women of the court, [or the king’s 
‘ wives, | taught them to worship God according to the Jew- 
‘ish manner. By their means Ananias was introduced to 


* Hyeic Og ra pev Tw addwy Cyrev ex aétswer. Tec pevroe PETEXELY TWY 
npereowy Bedousvec ndewc SexoueOa. Cont. Ap. lib. ii. sect. 36. 

* Ant. lib. xx. cap. 2. > Kara rerov de roy xatpoy Tw AdtaBnywy 
Baovsc EXevn, kar 6 mate avrne Warne ec ra Ledawy £0n tov Boy usreBad- 
doy, Ova taraurnv aurtay. Ibid. sect. 1. ’ 
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‘ Izates, and brought over him likewise to the same senti-~ 
‘ments. It happened also that Helene was taught by an- 
‘ other Jew, and came over to their laws.’° 

‘ When Izates was returned and seated upon the throne, 
‘ understanding that his mother was highly pleased with 
‘ the customs of the Jews, he became extremely desirous to 
‘enter fully into them. And understanding that he could 
‘not be a perfect Jew unless he was circumcised, he was 
‘ disposed to that also.’* His mother having had notice of 
these his intentions, dissuaded him from it fearing it should 
alienate his subjects, and provoke them to rebel. She also 
informed Ananias what advice she had given her son. 
Ananias was of the same opinion with her, and told Izates, 
that if he persisted in this Lene he must necessarily leave 
him; for the people would impute this action to him, and 
it would not be safe for him to stay any longer in the 
country. ‘He told him moreover, “ That he might worship 
‘ God without circumcision, if he did but fully determine 
‘to follow the Jewish institutions. For this was more im- 
‘ portant [or essential] than circumcision.”* And having 
‘assured him that God would forgive him his not doing 
‘ what he declined only out of necessity, and for fear of his 
‘ subjects, the king for a time submitted to what he said. 
‘ However he had not wholly abandoned his design. And 
‘ some time after this another Jew named Eleazar, coming 
‘thither out of Galilee, who was reckoned to be very 
‘ skilful in the laws, he brought him to perfect his design. 
‘ For when he came in to wait upon the king, he found him 
‘reading the law of Moses. And thereupon addressed 
‘ himself to him in this manner: “ You little think, O king, 
‘ how great an injury you offer to the laws, and in them to 
‘God. For you ought not only to read the laws, but, in the 
‘ first place, to do the things which are enjoined by them. 
‘ How long do you remain uncircumcised ? If you have not 
‘ yet read the law concerning circumcision, read it now, that 
‘ you may know what impiety you are in.” The king having 


© Kal ov de capoy 6 Warne ev ry Sraciwe yvapaye OuerpuBev, Isdavog ric 
eptropoc, Avaviac ovopa, mpoc Tag yuvatkag stowy Te Baciewc, sdWacKEr 
aurac Tov Oeov evoeBe, Wo Isdaroic warpioy ny" Kat On Ov avrwy ac yrwow 
agicopmevoc Tw Wary, KgKELvoY opolwe ovvaveTsce——ovyEBEBnKe Of Kat THY 
Edevny, opowwe bp’ ereps twoc Isdare dWayPevoay, sig Tac EKELYWY PETAKEKOpLO- 
Oat vouec. Ibid. sect. 4. 4 TiyOopevoe O& Tnv pyrepa THY EavTe ave 
xawew roc ledawy eOeo, eorrevoe Kat avToc etc Exeva peraTecOau' vomiZwy 
TE py av evat BeBawe Iedaoe, e pon TepiTEuvorro, Toarrey ny eroytoc. Ibid. 
sect. 5. © Avvapevoy Je avTov, Epn Kat ywpLG TNE TEOLTOPLNG TO 
Sev oeBe, evrye mayTwe wexprve Cyrev ra warpia Twy Isdawy" Tero Evae 
Kuowwrepoy Te exirepvecOa. Ibid. 
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‘ heard these words, deferred the thing no longer, but going 
‘into another chamber, and having called in a physician, 
‘ performed the commandment.’ And then sending for his 
‘mother, and the master Ananias, he told them, he had now 
«done the work. They were immediately seized with an 
‘uncommon surprise and fear, lest, if this matter came to 
‘be public, the king should be in danger of losing his 
‘kingdom. But God suffered not those things to come to 
‘ pass which they feared. For though Izates was in many 
‘dangers, God preserved him and _ his sons, and opened a 
‘way for their safety, when they were compassed with diffi- 
‘culties; manifesting thereby, that they who look up to 
‘ him, and trust to him alone, do not lose the fruit of their 
‘ piety.’ 

This story may give occasion for many reflections. I put 
the reader in mind of some of them only. We learn hence, 
that the Jews did sometimes gain over persons of distinction 
to their religion: we see here, in part, their methods of 
gaining proselytes. Here appear two distinct sentiments: 
Ananias did not absolutely insist upon circumcision, but 
Eleazar did. And it seems somewhat probable, that Jose- 
phus himself was on this side the question. Ananias dis- 
pensed with it only on account of a very great necessity: 
Eleazar is represented as most skilful in laws: and in the 
conclusion Josephus intimates, that Izates, by embracing 
circumcision, had entitled himself to the special protection 
of providence. 

St. Luke expressly has called Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch. 
I must therefore set down here one passage particularly 
for his sake. Josephus, speaking of the Jews at Antioch, 
says, ‘ They were continually bringing over a great number 
‘of Greeks to their religion ; they made them also in some 
‘ measure a part of themselves.’! 


FANN e pnw Tov wept TaTa VoOMoY avEyVwc, WwW ENE TIC EStY 1) aoEBeLa, 
voy avayvwht TavTa aKkscac 0 Baoeue, sy UmEepBareTo THY Teak, pmeTasac 
Og Etc ETENOY OLKN PLA, KAL TOY LaTVOY ELOKaAETaMEVOC, TO Tosa Gey ETEAEU Kat 
perarepapevoc THVv TE jinTEpa, Kat TOY OWacKkaoy Avariay, EOnMavEY aUTOY 
merpaxyevat Tr’ epyov. Ibid. & Emwdeccvue ore rote eee avrov awoBAeTeot, 
kat movyp TEemisevKoow, 6 KapTOC Bk amoAdVTaL o THC evoeBetac. Ibid. 

h And Josephus says, that afterward the king’s brother Monobazus, and 
many of his relations, observing Izates, for his piety to God, blessed above all 
men, were induced to forsake their own rites and customs, and embrace those 
of the Jews. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 3. sect. 1. And several of Izates’ sons and 
brothers were within Jerusalem during the siege ; and, when the city was taken, 
fell into the hands of Titus: who out of his great generosity gave them their lives, 
but put them in chains, and carried them bound to Rome. De Bell. lib. vi. cap. 
6. sect. 4. ' Ase Te mpocayopevor Tac Sonoxeare Tov TAHVoe EAAnVY, 
KaKEtvec TOOTH TNL polpay avTwy weronvTo. De B. J. lib. vii. cap, 3. sect. 3. 
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St. Luke has more than once spoke of women among the 
Gentiles who were worshippers of God. When Paul was 
at Philippi, he says, Acts xvi. 14, “ And a certain woman 
named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira,* 
which worshipped God, heard us.” At Antioch in Pisidia, 
Acts xiii. 50, “ The Jews stirred up! the devout and honour- 
able women—and raised persecution against Paul and Bar- 
nabas.” From the history I have just now given of Izates’s 
conversion, it appears, that some women were brought to 
approve of the Jewish customs, and to worship God after 
the manner of the Jews. Josephus says moreover, that when 
the men of Damascus, [in the year 66, ] had formed a design 
to make away with all the Jews of that place, ‘ They con- 
‘ cealed their design very carefully from their wives, because 
“all of them, except a very few, were devoted to the Jewish 
‘religion.’™ It appears from a verse of Horace," that the 
Jewish zeal in making proselytes was very extraordinary, 
and much taken notice of: and they were censured® as un- 
kind to all who were not of their own religion. 





CHAP. IV. 
CONCERNING THE JEWISH SECTS, AND THE SAMARITANS. 


I. Of the principles of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
their opposition to each other. Il. The Sadducees mem- 
bers of the Jewish council, WI. Of the Scribes and 
Lawyers. 1V. Of the Herodians not mentioned by Jo- 
sephus. V. Of the E'ssenes not mentioned by the E'van- 
gelists. VI. Of the Samaritans. 


I. FROM the frequent mention of the pharisees and 
sadducees in the gospels and Acts of the Apostles, it is 
natural to conclude, that they were the prevailing sects 


K SeBopern ror Ozov. ' Tac c¢Bopsvac. ™ BHoedoucecay 
6& Tac EavTwY yuVaKac, amacac TnY okLywy UTNypEVac Ty LadatKn OonoKera’ 
do peytsog avrowc aywy eyevero Nabe exevvac. De Bell. lib. 2. cap. 20. 
sect. 2, 

2 Ac, veluti, te, 

Judi, cogemus in hanc concedere turbam, 
Lib. i. Sat. iv. v. ult. 
° Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti ; 
Quesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. 
: JUVEN. Satyr. xiv. v. 103, 104, 
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among the Jews at that time. This is agreeable to the ac~ 
counts which Josephus* has given of the Jewish sects ; and 
will be evident from the particulars which will be taken 
notice of presently. 

The pharisees, Josephus says, ‘ were reckoned the most 
‘religious of any of the Jews, and to be the most exact and 
‘skilful in explaining the laws.’> In which he concurs 
with St. Paul, who says, Acts xxvi. 5, “ After the straitest 
sect of our religion, I lived a pharisee.” There is an agree- 
ment not only in the sense, but also in the expression. ° 

St. Mark says, ch. vii. 3, 4, “ That the pharisees, and all 
the Jews, except they wash, eat not, holding the tradition 
of the elders: and many other things there be which they 
have received to hold.” And there is in the gospels fre- 
quent mention of the traditions of the elders. Josephus says, 
‘ The pharisees have delivered to the people many institu- 
‘ tions as received from the fathers, which are not written in 
‘the laws of Moses.’? Whereas St. Mark says, “ The pha- 
risees, and all the Jews, except they wash, eat not;” his 
expressions are extremely just. For Josephus adds, almost 
immediately after the word just now cited from him, ‘ That 
‘ the sadducees were able to draw over to them the rich only, 
‘ the people not following them: for the multitude was with 
‘ the® pharisees.’ 

In many parts of the gospels, and especially in the pro- 
secution of our Saviour before Pilate, the common people 
appear to have been very much at the devotion of the pha- 
risees. It is evident from what has been already alleged 
here from Josephus, that the people were usually on their 
side, He has said the same thing in other places. ‘ They 
‘had (says he) such an influence on the multitude, that if 
‘they gave out any thing against a king or an high priest, 
‘ they were credited.’ ! 

According to the evangelists, they affected the direction 
of public affairs, and very much abused the credulity of 


* De B. J. lib. ii. cap. 8. sect. 14. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 1. sect. 2. et alibi. 

® Papa ovvraypa te Tedawy docev evosBesepoy euvat Twy addwy, Kat 
eC vopsc axoyBesepov apnyecOa. De B. J. lib. i. cap. 5. sect. 2. 

© Kara rnv axpiBesarny aso. Vid. et Joseph. in vit. sect. 38. p. 923. 
—rn¢ Je Papicawy awpecewe, ot Tepe TA TaTpLa vYoptpa SoKeot TWY addwY 
akorBeg Ovapepery. 2 Ort vopupa Toda Twa rapedocav Tp Onpp 
or Papioaion ex rarepwy duadoync, arEp BK avayeypaTTat EV ToLC Mwucewe 
vowowc. -Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 10. sect. 6. © Tor pev Saddscawy rac 
evropsc povoy TreMovTwy, To Oe Onuorucoy BX eromevoy avroie EXOVTWY, TWY 
Je Papoawy To TAnP0¢ ouppaxoy exovrwv. Ibid. * Tooaurny oe 
EXBOL THY Loxuy Tapa TY TANOEL, WE Kat KATA Baciiewe TL eyorTEC, Kat KATA 
apxtepewe, evOue misevecOa. Ibid. sect. 5. ; 
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the people, and the reputation they had for sanctity. 
“ They loved salutations in the market=places, and the chief 
seats m the synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts, 
devoured Sow houses, and for a pretence made long 
prayers,” Matt. xxiii. 14. Mark xii, 38—40, Luke xx. 
46, 47. 

And Josephus allows, they did sometimes make an ill use 
of the esteem they were in for piety. Alexandra, the widow 
of Alexander Janneus, had for some time the govern- 
ment of Judea. She being a ‘ very religious woman,’ 
thought the pharisees might be her best counsellors: but 
‘they abusing her simplicity in this respect,’ though on 
other accounts she was a woman of very good capacity, ‘ got 
‘the management of all things into their own hands, con- 
‘ demned or acquitted, punished or rewarded men accord- 
‘ing to their own pleasure; in a word, she governed others, 
‘the pharisees governed her.’ ; 

The pharisees and sadducees are plainly represented in 
the gospels as very different from each other, and holding 
in a manner opposite opinions. Josephus, in one place, 
calls the sadducees, ‘ the sect opposite to that of the phari- 
sees.”" They did at some times join together in one and the 
same design against our Saviour. Matt. xvi. 1. “ The 
pharisees also with the sadducees came, and tempting him, 
desired him that he would shew them a sign from heaven.”’ 
At other times they attacked him separately, and endeavour- 
ed to ensnare or puzzle him with questions suitable to their 
several schemes, Matt. xxii.23—34. We have one instance, 
wherein their different principles drove them into very dif- 
ferent measures, and occasioned a downright quarrel. When 
St. Paul was called before the council at Jerusalem, “ and 
perceived that the one part were sadducees and the other 
pharisees, he cried out in the council, Men and brethren, I 
am a pharisee—Of the hope and resurrection of the dead, I 
am called in question. And when he had so said, there 
arose a dissension between them:—for the sadducees say 
that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit: but 
the pharisees confess both: And there arose a great cry. 
And when there arose a great dissension, the chief captain, 
fearing lest Paul should have been pulled in pieces of them, 


& Terow mepioooy Oe ru mooceyey 4 AdeLav0pa oeBopern Tepe TO Seto" ou OE, 
THY ardornTa THC avOpwrEe KaTa piKYOY UTLOYTEC, NON Kat OLo“KATaL TWY Ow” 
EywovTo, Owe TE Kal KaTayEy ovC EMEdorEV, AuELY TE KaL CELY exparet OE 
Twy pev ardwy avrn, Papioaor D avrnc. De B. J. lib. i. cap. 5. sect. 2. 

8 Saddsxawy apecewe, or THY EvayTiay Tog Paproarowe moocupecty exXsou. 
Ant. lib. xiii. cap. 10. sect. 6. in, 
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commanded the soldiers to go down, and to take him by 
force from among them, and to bring him into the castle,” 
Acts xxiii. 6—10. 

This will lead us to the consideration of some of their 
distinguishing tenets. I shall, therefore, set down now the ac- 
count Josephus has given of their opinions concerning the 
points mentioned in this text. Of the pharisees he says, 
‘ Moreover it is their belief, that there is an immortal power 
‘in souls, and that under the earth there are rewards and 
‘ punishments for those who in this life have practised vir- 
‘tue or vice; and that to these [souls] there is appointed 
‘an eternal prison, but that to the former there is a power 
‘of reviving.’? Jn another place he says of them, ‘ That 
‘they believe every soul to be immortal, but that the 
‘ soul of the good only passes into another body, and the soul 
‘ of the wicked is punished with eternal punishment.’* On 
the other hand he says: ‘ It is the opinion of the sadducees, 
‘that souls perish with the bodies.’! And in another place, 
‘ that they deny the continuance of souls, and the punish- 
‘ments and rewards of Hades.’™ 

It has been thought by some® that Josephus, in this ac- 
count of the pharisees, has endeavoured to accommodate 
their sentiments to those of some of the Greek philosophers : 
and that he here represents them as believing something very 
much like the Pythagorean transmigration of souls. And 
there seem to be in the New Testament the traces of some 
such sentiment; particularly in some of the instances mention- 
ed, Matt. xvi. 14. “ And they said, some say, that thou art 
John the Baptist, some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets.” Again it is said, “ His disciples asked him, 
saying, Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?’ John ix. 2. 

Some® think, that Josephus’s words above mentioned are 
altogether inconsistent with the notion of a transmigration, 
and that they import the belief of a proper resurrection. 
Possibly there were different sentiments concerning this 


" AOavaroy re toxuy rae Puyate Tusig avrou evat, Kar bo YOovoc ducaw-" 
Teg TE KAL TYag o1G apETHS N KaKLac EXLTNDEVOLC EV TH Buy YEyOVE’ KaL Tatc 
fev eipypwov awry moosWecOa, rac de paswyny re avafiev. Illis verd 
facultatem esse in vitam redeundi, vers. Huds. Antiq. lib. xviti. cap. 1. sect. 3, 

K Wuyny de macav pev adaptor, peraBawew os ec ereoor owua THY TwY 
aya0wy pony, rny de rwv davrtwy aup Tyswprae KoAatecOat. De Bell. lib. ii. 
cap. 8. sect. 14. ' Saddsauore be rac wWuyac o Noyoe ovvadari{er rove 
owpact. Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 1. sect. 4.» ™ Wuxne os thy dvapovny, 
ka Tac Kal’ ade Timmorac Kat Tysac avawpect. De Bell. ubi supra. 

» Vid. Grot. in Matt. xiv. 2. xxii, 28. Cleric. Hist. Ec. Prolegom. sect. 1 
cap. 2. ° Basnage, Ann, Pol. Ecc. A. D. i. n. 12. ‘ 
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matter among those called pharisees. It may be, they had 
none of them exactly that notion of a future state and re- 
surrection, which our Lord, and his apostles after him, 
taught: for St. Paul says, 2 Tim. i. 10, that “ Jesus Christ 
had brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel.” 

However, St. Paul’s notions did directly contradict those 
of the sadducees, and favour and contirm, not to say im- 
prove, those of the pharisees, as is evident from Josephus’s 
account. And it is not at all wonderful, that one sect laid 
hold of an advantage against the other. 

Without staying any longer here, I shall give a passage 
or two, in which Josephus, who was of the sect of the 
pharisees, has represented some of his own sentiments con- 
cerning these pomts. The city of Jotapata, where Josephus 
commanded, was now taken; and he and some others had 
hid themselves in a cave. He was for surrendering to 
Vespasian ; the rest of the company were rather for killing 
themselves, and threatened to kill him if he did not come 
into the same sentiment. In order to dissuade them from 
this design, among’ other things, he says, ‘ All have mortal 
‘ bodies, formed of corruptible matter. But the soul is im- 
‘mortal, and being a portion of God, is housed in bodies. 
‘What! know you not, that they who depart out of life ac- 
‘ cording to the law of nature, and return to God the debt 
‘they have received from him, when it is the will of him 
‘ that gave it, have eternal praise, and durable houses and 
‘ wenerations; and that pure and obedient souls remain, 
‘having received an holy place in heaven, from whence, 
‘ after the revolution of ages, they shall be again housed in 
“pure bodies. But the souls of those who have laid violent 
‘hands on themselves, shall be lodged in the darkest 
‘ Hades.’? If I mistake not, St. Paul’s figures in 2 Cor. v. 
1, 2, have a resemblance with these of Josephus. “ For we 
know, that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan 
earnestly, desiring to be clothed upon with our house which 
is from heaven.” 

P Ta pey ye cwopara Syyra rao, Kae ex POaprnc Wyo Onuespyerau’ Wyn dE 
abavarog ast, Kat Ves powpa TOLe Cwpaowy evorKiZerau——apa. BK UTE, OTL TWY peV 
eLiovTwy Te Gis Kara Tov THE PYdEwE Vopmoy, Kat To AnpUEY Tapa Te Ose YoEOC 
EKTWOVYTWY, OTaY 6 Sac Kopucacat Sedy, KEOC MEY ALWYLOY, OUKOL OE KaL yEVEAE 
BeBavor, cabapar de kar darnoot peveoy ar Puca, ywpoy epave haxyeoa TwY 
aywraroyv, evOey ex TEVLTPOTNS AwYwY ayvoie Tad avrEevouiZovTaL cwpact* 
dootg de Kal’ eavTwy Enavnoay av yeipec, TaTwy per adng Sexerae Tug Wyag 


skotwrepoc. De Bell. lib. iii. cap. 7. p. 1144, 1145. 
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The pharisees are said in the gospels “ to fast oft,” Matt. 
ix. 14; and Josephus says, ‘ They practise great temperance, 
‘and never indulge themselves in a luxurious way of life.’4 
This is as much as is reasonable to expect from him. It 
was not proper to tell all the world, that they “ fasted 
twice in a week,” from sun-set to sun-set,' Luke xviii. 12.. 
The Jews’ fasting was one of those things which the Romans 
had always ridiculed.* And some thought they fasted on 
their sabbaths ;t though that was a great mistake. Jose- 
phus, however, cannot be much blamed for endeavouring 
to give a good turn to what had been a foundation for many 
unlucky jests. 

I do not remember that the evangelists have any where 
said expressly, that the sadducees rejected the tradition 
of the elders; but as these were the great concern of the 
pharisees, and as these two sects seem opposite to each 
other, I should think it very likely, even from the New 
Testament, that the sadducees were not very fond of these 
traditions; and Josephus says it plainly. ‘ The pharisees 
‘have delivered to the people many mstitutions as received 
‘from the fathers, which are not written in the laws of 
‘ Moses. For this reason the sadducees" reject these things, 
‘saying, that those things are binding which are written, 
‘ but that the things received by tradition from the fathers 
‘need not to be observed. And about these thing's there 
‘have happened many disputes and contentions.’ And 
again: ‘ They pretend not to observe any thing beside the 
‘laws; and it is with them a virtue to contradict the mas- 
‘ ters of wisdom, and wrangle with them about the science 
‘ they teach.’” 

II. But though these two sects stood thus, in a manner, 
in opposition to each other, yet St. Luke represents them 
both as concerned together in that administration of affairs, 
which was allowed the Jewish nation by the Romans, to 
whom they were then subject: and says, that the members 
of the council, before which St. Paul was brought, were 


1 Oure yao Dapioaor ryv duuray sEevrediZeow, adey exc To pwadakwrepoy EVv- 
dWovrec. Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 1. sect. 3.  Buxt. Synag. Jud. cap. 30. 

8 Jejunia Sabbatariorum. Mart. lib. iv. Epigr. 4. ' Ne Judzus 
quidem, mi Tiberi, tam diligenter Sabbati jejunium servat, quam ego hodie 
servavi. Suet. August. cap. 76. " Kat dua rato raura ro Saddexawy yevoc 
exBadAkt, Aeyov exerva Oe ryetoOat voutma Ta yeypaupeva, ra SO ex Tapado- 
Tew TWY TATEOWY pn THOELY" KaL TEDL TaTwWY CnTNOELC avTore Kat tapopac 
yevecOar ovveBarve peyadac. Ant. lib. xiii. cap. 10. sect. 6. 

* budakne Je sdapwy rw peraroinotc avTOLE N TwY VopLWY* TpOG yap TEC 
dWackarge copiac, Hv peTiaou’, apddroyey apeTny apOusow. Ant. lib. xviii. 
cap. 1 sect. 4. 
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“ the one part sadducees, and the other pharisees,” Acts 
xxiii, 6. And we have, before this, mention made of a 
council in which there was a good number of sadducees: 
“ Then the high priest rose up, and all they that were with 
him, which is the sect of the sadducees,” ch. v. 17. 

And there is no reason to suspect that St. Luke has been 
mistaken herein. The sadducees were not excluded from 
public offices ; but in proportion to their numbers seem to 

ave had an equal share in the administration with the 
pharisees. But the reader is to judge for himself from 
what Josephus says. ‘ This opinion (speaking of the sad- 
‘ ducees) is embraced by a few only; but then they are 
‘some of the chief men for dignity : however, they can do 
‘ but little ; for when they are in the magistracy, they gene- 
‘ rally fall into the measures of the pharisees; (though un- 
‘ willingly, and out of pure necessity ;) for otherwise they 
‘ would not be endured by the multitude.’” He says like- 
wise, ‘ That they are the most cruel of all the Jews in their 
‘ judicial sentences,’ * which I think does appear also in some 
instances in the Acts of the Apostles, where the pharisees 
were for the milder sentence, and had a majority. How- 
ever these passages of Josephus plainly intimate that the 
sadducees were not seldom in office. 

The high priests themselves were sometimes sadducees. 
John Hyrcanus, prince and high priest of the Jews, who 
died in the year 107 before the Christian eera,y forsook the 
pharisees upon a disgust and turned sadducee. ‘ He 
‘ abrogated the institutions which the pharisees had pre- 
‘ scribed to the people, and punished those that observed 
‘them. Hence the multitude conceived an aversion for 
‘him and his sons. But having suppressed this disturbance, 
‘ he afterwards lived very happily ; and having administer- 
‘ed the government in an excellent manner one and thirty 
‘ years, he died, leaving behind him five sons.’* There was 
another instance of this about the year of our Lord 60. 

“ Etc otyec Te avdpac ovroc 6 Aoyoc aduero, Tec peVTOL TOWTeC ToLC 
akwpacv moaccerat TE am’ avTwy sdev, We LTE" OTOTE yap Em’ apyac 
mapeouey, akeowwe ev Kar Kar’ avayKac, TpoTxwpsct 0’ By o1c 0 Papioaioc 
Agvet, Oua To wn awe averrec yeveoOa roe TAnOecw" hid. 

x Ant. 20. cap. 8. p. 896. v. 37. Y Prideaux, Connect. Part II. 
Book iv. p. 328. ” Manisa Oe avroy eximapwéuveyv Iwvane, 
kat OuOnkey odTwo, wse Ty Daddexawy TorecOa mooclecOar powg, Twy 
Papicawy amosavra, kat rate dm avTwy KarasabervTa voma Tp Onwp 
karahvoa, kar Tec puAaTTovTag aura Kohacat’ puLoog By evrevley avTW TE KaL 
Tow vioig Tapa Te TWANOeC dueyevero—YokKavoc de Tavoac THY sacLY, KaL [pEr’ 
aurny Bwwoac evdaipovwe, Kar TnY apyny dioLKnoapEvog Toy apisoy TpoTOY 
ETEOW EVL KaL TPLAKOVTa, TedeUTa KaTahiTwy wec mevTe.  Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 
10. sect. 6, 7. * Vid. Pagi. Crit. in Bar. et Basnage, An. P. E. 
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‘ Cesar having heard of the death of Festus sent Albinus 
‘prefect into Judea; and the king [sc. Agrippa the 
‘ younger] took away the high priesthood from Joseph, 
‘and gave the succession of that office to Ananus the son 
‘of Ananus.—This Ananus the younger, who, as we said 
‘ just now, had received the high priesthood, was fierce and 
‘haughty in his behaviour, and above all men bold and 
‘ daring: and moreover was of the sect of the sadducees.’” 

Many do suppose, that the high priest whom St. Luke 
speaks of, Acts v. 17, as being of the sect of the sadducees, 
was Caiaphas. but Josephus has said nothing concerning 
Caiaphas’s principles one way or other. 

We may, as we pass along, observe here the agreement 
between the style of the evangelists and Josephus. The 
people, as is evident, very generally held the tenets and 
observed the traditions of the pharisees; yet they are 
never dignified so far as to be called pharisees. They are 
rather an appendage than a part of the sect, and are always 
called very plainly the people, the multitude, and the like. 
The title of pharisee seems to have been almost entirely 
appropriated to men of leisure and substance. St. Augus- 
tine® made the same observation long ago. 

Again, St. Mark introduces our Saviour telling the pha- 
risees, ch. vii. 9, “ Full well ye reject the commandment of 
God that ye may keep your ow7n tradition.” So that in one 
respect a tradition might be the fathers’ and in another the 
pharisees’, And afterward; “ Making the word of God of 
none effect through your tradition, which ye have delivered,” 
ver. 13, And, to add no more texts, “ They” (the scribes 
and pharisees) “ bind heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders,” Matt. xxiii. 4, 
Luke xi. 46. Here also the phrase and sense of the evan- 
gelists and Josephus agree together. In one of the passages 
just transcribed from him he says, ‘The pharisees have de- 
‘livered to the people many institutions :’ in another he 
speaks of the institutions which the pharisees had prescribed 
to, or enjoined upon, the people. 

III. There is m the gospels frequent mention of a set of 
men called scribes and lawyers. They are often joined 
with the chief priests, elders, and pharisees. They seem 
to have been men of skill and learning, and to have 


> O de vewrepoc Avavoc, ov THY apxteowourny Epapey TapEdnpevat, Spacuc 
NY TOY TPOTOY, KaL TOAMHTHC CtagepovTwe" aypsow OE pETYEL THY DSaddexawy* 
Thid. lib. xx. cap. 8. sect. 1. © Phariseei illi Judeei erant, quasi 
egregii Judzeorum. Nobiliores enim atque doctiores tune Phariseei vocabantur. 
Aug. Serm. 106. n. 2. T. v. Benedict. 
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had a particular deference paid to them on that account, 
Matt. ii. 4. “ And when he had gathered all the chief 
priests and scribes of the people together, he demanded of 
them where Christ should be born ?@—For he taught them as 
one having authority, and not as the scribes,” chap. vii. 39. 

A passage or two of Josephus will explain these men’s 
characters. ‘ Whilst he (Herod in his last sickness) lay 
* under these disorders, there happened a tumult among the 
‘people. There were in the city two sophists [or rabbies] 
‘ who were reckoned exceeding skilful in the laws of their 
‘country, and for that reason were highly honoured 
‘ throughout the whole nation, Judas the son of Sepphorezeus, 
‘ and Matthias the son of Margalus. Nota few of the young 
‘men frequented them to hear them interpret the laws, 
‘and they had with them every day an army of the 
‘ youth.’4 

Of this same affair he speaks thus in his Antiquities. 
‘ There were Judas the son of Sariphzeus, and Matthias the 
‘ son of Margalothus, men who had the most persuasive elo- 
‘ quence of any among the Jews, and were eminent inter- 
‘ preters of the laws, and were dear to the people because 
‘they taught the youth. These were daily frequented by 
‘ those who gave themselves to the study of virtue.’° 

Whether there be any difference between lawyers and 
scribes, or whether they are words perfectly synonymous, I 
cannot say. Perhaps some were chiefly employed in the 
schools, and others usually spoke in public synagogues. 

IV. It ought to be observed, that Josephus has given an 
account of a third sect among the Jews which were called 
Essenes: and on the other hand there is a sort of men 
spoken of in the gospels of which Josephus has taken no 
notice, namely, the Herodians. 

As for the Herodians, they (or their leaven) are not often 
mentioned in the New Testament; I think not above four 
times in all the gospels, Matt. xxii. 16. Mark iii. 6. viii. 15. 
xii. 13. What their particular tenets were does not ap- 
pear to me, and I suppose it is not necessary I should set 
down here all the conjectures of learned men concerning 


4 Avo noav cogisar kara THY Tod, paris OoKevrec axpiBsy Ta TaTpLd, 
Kau dua TeTO Ey arayTe Tw EVE peyoTno nEwpEvor Oo&NC, Tedac TE voc 
Lerpwpae, kat MarOuac erepoc Mapyads’ rerow sk oAdtyou Tpocnecay TwY 
vewy eEnyspevoig Teg vopEcy Kat cuYNnyov donpEpar TwY BwYTwY sparo- 
medov' De B. J. lib. i. cap. 33. sect. 2. © Tadawy Noywrarot, 
Kat Tap’ ove TIWac TwY TarpLWY eEnynrat VouwY, avdpEc Kat Onuy TooapiActC Ora 
TawEav Te vEwTEpS’ SonpEepae yap OunEpEVOY avTOLE TaVYTEC OLE TOOTTOLNOLC 
aperng exerndevero’ Antiq. lib. xvii. os 6. sect. 2. 
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them.‘ They might be a subdivision or branch of one of 
the other sects, either of the pharisees or sadducees: or if 
they were properly a distinct sect from the rest, it might 
be a character that subsisted but a short time, at least un- 
der that name. From the time that prophecy ceased among 
the Jews new sects were continually arising. There were 
two disciples of Antigonus Sochzeus that were the authors 
of two new sects: Sadoc of the sect of the sadducees; 
Baithos, or Bathus, the author likewise of a new sect which 
had its name from him, and which is mentioned in the Ge- 
mara,’ though not in Josephus. There was likewise at this 
time a division in the sect of the pharisees, some following 
Hillel and others Shammai." The followers of Judas of 
Galilee were at first but a small portion of the pharisees ; 
in time they swallowed up almost all the other parties. 
Josephus, who so often says that the sects of the Jews are 
three, once or twice calls Judas of Galilee the leader or 
head of a fourth sect.' The reason of his not always dis- 
tinguishing these from the rest was, I imagine, because they 
differed from the pharisees only in some few particulars. 
So that one and the same writer, who has professedly 
reckoned up the Jewish sects according to different ways 
of considering them, makes sometimes more and sometimes 
fewer: much more may two different writers, though they 
write professedly of this matter, which the evangelists have 
not done. 

And after all, perhaps, these Herodians were never pro- 
perly a distinct sect. Mr. Basnage, and* others, suppose 
they were some of the officers of Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, 
which came up to Jerusalem at the feasts, and who were 
more devoted to the interests of the emperor than some of 
the Jews: and therefore the pharisees persuaded some of 
them to go along with their own disciples, when they sent 
them to our Saviour with the question concerning the law- 
fulness of tribute. Their leaven might comprise several 
things. Mr. Basnage supposes, that one thing meant by it, 
might be a conformity to Roman customs in some points 
which were forbidden the Jews.! If this was the case, it is 
not strange, that they are not particularly mentioned by 
Josephus among the Jewish sects. 


f Vid. St. Hieron. Matt. xxii. 15, 16. Prid. Conn. Part. ii. Book v. Reland. 
Ant. Heb. p. 242, 263. Clerici Prolegom. ad Hist. Ecce. p. 15. 


8 Vid. Reland, ubi supra, p. 262. » See Dr. Prideaux’s Connect. 
Part. ii. Book viii. at the beginning. i Ant. lib. xvii. p. 794. in, 
* Vid. Poli Synops. Matt. xxii. 16. ' Vid. Basnage, Ann. Polit. 


Ece. Vol. i. p. 293, n. 5. p. 318. n. 16. et passim. 
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The late learned Albert Fabricius™ supposed, that the 
Herodians mentioned in the gospels, were the courtiers and 
soldiers of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee; and that 
the name Herodians no more denotes a sect, than Czesareans 
and Pompeians, or any such like name would do. And he 
cites a passage of St. Jerom, which deserves to be remarked : 
who even banters those, who thought the Herodians were 
men who believed Herod the Great to be the Christ. 

V. As for the Essenes not being mentioned by the evan- 
gelists, it was not their design to write the history of the 
Jewish sects, but of our Saviour’s ministry. And it is likely 
this did not lead them to take any particular notice of them. 
They were not very numerous. Josephus computes their 
number at about four thousand; but I think, he means only 
those of them that entirely rejected marriage." Philo says, 
that in Syria and Palestine there were about four thousand 
of them.° As they were not very numerous, so they lived 
very retired. Philo says, they sacrificed no living creatures, 
and that they shunned cities.’ Josephus says, they sent 
presents to the temple, but offered no sacrifice there.1 They 
seem not therefore to have come much abroad; and they 
would not admit a man of another sect into the apartments 
in which they lived.' In order to be admitted among them, 
a year’s probation was required without doors, that it might 
be seen whether a person could bear their way of life.* 
‘ The sect itself is divided into four classes, according to 
‘ the time of their initiation. And the younger are reckoned 
‘ so much inferior than the elder, that if any of these do but 
‘touch one of a junior class, they wash themselves, just as 


™ Herodem magnum tribuisse nomen sectee Herodianorum contendunt viri 
doctissimi, preeeunte Epiphanio, heeresi, xx. et Niceta, lib. 1. Thesauri, c. 34. 
Verum Herodiani, Matt. xxii. 16. Mare. iii. 6. xii. 13, fuere ministri vel milites 
Herodis Antipe, qui Johannem Baptistam interfecit, et Herodis magni filius 
fuit. Nec magis heresin vel sectam significat ibi hoc nomen, quam 
Ceesareanorum, Pompeianorum, et similia. §. Hieronymus, ad Matt. xxii. 
‘ Mittunt igitur Phariseei discipulos suos cum Herodianis, id est, militibus 
‘ Herodis; seu quos illudentes Pharisei, quia Romanis tributa solvebant, 
¢ Herodianos vocabant, et non divino cultui deditos. Quidam Latinorum 
‘ridicule Herodianos putant, qui Herodem Christum esse credebant; quod 
*nusquam omnino legimus.’ Vid. Fabric. ad Philastr. de Heer. cap. 28. 

2 P! 793, © Quod omnis Probus liber, p. 876, C. D. 

P Ov Zwa karaQvoyrec’ hid. 1 Fug de ro tepov avabnpara re 
sédXovrec, Ovotac ove exiredgou' k. Tr. A. Antiq. 1. XVili. cap. 1. sect. 5. 

* Kau pera ravrny THy ayveay sc Woy ounua ovriaow, eva pnder Tw 
érepodo£wv exirerpanra wapeOev. De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 8. p. 1061. v. 25. 

° Tp Os Cndtevre rnyv apecw avTwy ex evOve 4 mapadoc, aN’ ex’ eviavToy 
eEw pevovre thy avtny brorWevra Ouray. Joseph. ibid. p. 1062. v. 18. 
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‘ they would do if they bad conversed with a stranger of 
‘ another nation.’ : 

Is it any wonder, that the evangelists had no particular 
occasion to mention this private set of men in writing the 
life of our Saviour? John xviii. 19, 20, “ The high priest then 
asked Jesus, of his disciples and of his doctrme. Jesus 
answered him; I spake openly to the world, I ever taught 
in the synagogue, and the temple, whither the Jews always 
resort: and in secret have I said nothing.” This is one of 
the glories of our Saviour’s character, as it is our very great 
happiness, that what he said and did was public. These 
men would not come to him; and it would have beena 
disparagement for him to have gone tothem. Itis, I think, 
a just observation of Dr. Prideaux, ‘ that almost all that is 
‘peculiar in this sect, is condemned by Christ and his 
‘apostles.’" And that is sufficient for us. 

Sir John Marsham has strongly represented the obscuri- 
ty of this sect in a passage, which I shall place in the’ 
margin. 

VI. We may not improperly subjoin the Samaritans to 
the Jewish sects. 

In the discourse that passed between our Saviour and the 
woman of Samaria, she tells him, “ our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain,” John iv. 20. And Josephus says, that 
‘mount Gerizim (the same the woman here speaks of) is 
‘ by them esteemed the most sacred of all mountains.’” 

The Jews and Samaritans appear to have had a ver 
great aversion and contempt for each other. John iv. 5—9, 
« Then cometh he to a city of Samaria. Now Jacob’s well 
was there. There cometh a woman to draw water. Jesus 
saith unto her, Give me to drink. For his disciples were 
gone away unto the city to buy meat. Then saith the 
woman of Samaria unto him, How is it, that thou, being a 


* Aujonrvrar os, Kara xpovoy ackyoEwe, ec poLpag TEoApUC’ Kat TOCSTOY oF 
METAYEVESEDOL TWY TPOYEVECTEDWY EhATTBYTAL, WSE EL WAUTELAY AUVTWY, EKELYEC 
arohsecOat ka0arep addopuy cuppupevrac. Ibid p. 1063. v. 32—34. 

" Connect. Part i. Book v. p. 364. Y Esseni autem rapwvupoe 
Oovornroc, a sanctitate nominati, cwpwdory ouect, rac odetc EXT PETTOMEVOL, 
vicatim habitant, urbes fugiunt. Philo, Probus liber, p. 876. C. D. Gens sola, 
sine ulla foemina, sine pecunia, socia palmarum. lin. 1. v. c. 17. a populorum 
frequentia separata ; adeo ut non mirum sit, tantum esse de iis silentium in 
Evangeliis, cum essent illi Hierosolymis peregrini et ignoti. Neque rab- 
binorum quispiam eorum Hebraice meminit, ante Zacuthium, scriptorem 
nuperum. [A. D. 1500.] Marsh. Can. Chr. See. ix. p. 157, 158. Franeq. 
1696. “ Kedevoy ext to Tapilewv opog avrp ovyedOev, 6 ayvoraroy 
TE avrou opwy wrednrrat. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 5. sect. 1. 
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Jew, askest drink of me which am a woman of Samaria? 
for the Jews have no dealing's* with the Samaritans, 

It seems that the Jews were wont to take up provisions 
at their own cost of the Samaritans, as they passed through 
their country ; and therefore the disciples made no scruple 
to go into the city to buy what they wanted. And it is 
likely, that as Judea and Samaria were now both under 
one and the same government, namely that of the Romans, 
there was so good order preserved, that necessary accommo- 
dations should not be ordinarily refused any travellers, 
upon their paying the full value of them. But these peo- 
ple scorned to ask or receive a favour of each other, even 
so small a kindness as a draught of water. Our Lord did 
not think himself bound by the rules they followed, as he 
was not moved by the passions with which they were pos- 
sessed. But this woman was not a little surprised, that He, 
being a Jew, should ask drink of her that was a Samaritan. 

They all knew how they stood affected to each other. 
The enmity betwixt them must have been the greatest that 
can be conceived. Doubtless those Jews gave our Saviour 
the most opprobrious language, which the most furious re- 
sentment could suggest, when “ they said unto him, Say 
we not well, that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil ?”’ 
John viii. 48, 

It is certain, the animosity between these people had ever 
been very great, and new affronts and injuries had increased 
it about this time. Josephus has related a particular pro- 
vocation, which the Samaritans gave the Jews, A. D. 8, 
or 9, 

‘ When Coponius governed in Judea, an affair happened 
‘ that deserves to be mentioned. At the feast of unleavened 
‘ bread, which we call the passover, it was the custom of the 
‘ priests to set open the gates of the temple at midnight. 
‘Soon after they had been opened, some Samaritans, who 
‘ had come privately into Jerusalem, entered in and threw 
‘ dead men’s bones in the porticoes; for which reason the 
‘ priests ever after guarded the temple more strictly.’ 

The conversation which our Lord had with the woman of 


* Cuthei Cesarienses interrogaverunt R. Ahhuc. Patres vestri usi sunt 
patribus nostris: vos igitur quare non utimini nobis? Dixit ipsis, Patres vestri 
non corruperunt opera sua: vos corrupistis opera vestra. Talm, Hieros. apud 
Buxtorf, Lex. Thalm. p. 1370. Y Kwrwvis de rnv Iadaay duerrovroc, 
Tae TpacceTat, TwY alvpwy THC EopTHC ayouernc, HY ILacxa Kasper, EK 
pone vuKroc ev e0eu ToLc vepEVoLY NY avoLyYUVal Te LEDS TBC TUAWYaC’ KaL TOTE 
BV ETE TO TOWTOY yLvETAaL H avokic avTwy, avopeg Sapaperrat, Kpupa ec 
Lepoco\vupa edOovrec, drappup avOpwrewy osewy ev Tag soatg ToLwYTal. 
Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 2. sect. 2. 
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Samaria, happened as he was going from Jerusalem to 
Galilee. “ He left Judea, and departed again into Galilee. 
And he must needs go through Samaria,” John iv. 3, 4. 
And St. Luke has given us an account of an affront our 
Saviour met with in that country at another time, when he 
was passing through it to one of the feasts at Jerusalem. 
This may incline us to suppose, that as this was the 
shortest way, so it was usual for the Jews of Galilee to go 
this way up to their feasts. Josephus has assured us it was 
so. The story in which this is mentioned being remarkable, 
I shall set it down at length. The fact happened about the 
year of our Lord 52.7 

‘Moreover a difference arose between the Samaritans and 
‘the Jews upon this occasion. It was the custom of the 
‘ Galileans, who went up to the holy city at the feasts, to 
‘ travel through the country of Samaria. As they were in 
‘their journey, some of the village called Ginza, which 
‘ lies in the borders of Samaria and the great plain, falling 
‘upon them, killed a great many of them. When the chief 
‘men of Galilee heard what had been done, they went to 
‘ Cumanus, (he was then procurator,) and desired that he 
‘ would revenge the death of those men that had been kill- 
‘ed. But he having been bribed by the Samaritans, paid 
‘no regard to them.” 

This passage gives light to what is said, Luke ix. 51. 
“ And it came to pass, when the time was come that he 
should be received up, he stedfastly set his face to go up to 
Jerusalem. And sent messengers before his face, and they 
went, and entered into a village of the Samaritans, to make 
ready for him. And they did not receive him, because his 
face was as though he would go up to Jerusalem.” It 
was upon this people, that some of our Saviour’s disciples 
were for commanding fire to “ come down from heaven to 
consume them.” Our blessed Lord rebuked his disciples : 
but it is evident, both from the evangelists and Josephus, 
that however this people might treat other travellers, or 
even Jews at other times, they were very apt to violate the 
common laws of civility and hospitality toward those that 


were going to worship God at Jerusalem, or that had been 
there upon that account. 


2 Vid. Cleric. Hist. Eccl. = Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 5. sect. 1. Vid. et 
de Bell. lib. ii. cap. 12. sect. 3. : ; sh 
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CHAP. V. 


OF THE JEWS’ AND SAMARITANS’ EXPECTATIONS, AND 
THEIR IDEA OF THE MESSIAH. 


I. The Jews had expectations of the Messiah, as a tem- 
oral deliverer. II. Of the Jews requiring a sign. III. 
he Samaritans expected the Messiah. IV. The Jews 

and Samaritans supposed the Messiah to be a prophet as 
well asa king. V. Some reflections. 


I. TWO things are plainly intimated by the evangelists ; 
that the Jewish nation had, about the time of our Saviour, 
very general expectations of the coming of the Messiah ; 
and that the idea they formed of him, was that of a power- 
ful and victorious temporal prince. 

First, It is intimated, that they had very general expec- 
tations of the Messiah. “The Jews sent priests and Levites 
from Jerusalem, to ask him, (John the Baptist,) who art 
thou ? and he confessed and denied not: but confessed, I 
am not the Christ, And they asked him, what then ?@—and 
they which were sent were of the pharisees, John i. 19—24, 
And as the people were in expectation, and all men mused 
in their hearts of John, whether he were the Christ or not,” 
Luke iii. 15. See ch. ii. 25, 26, John iv. 25, 

Secondly, It is intimated, that the idea the Jews then 
had of the Messiah, was that of a powerful temporal prince. 
The disciples of Christ had these apprehensions; therefore 
there “ arose a reasoning among them, which of them should 
be greatest,” Luke ix. 46. This notion was the ground of 
that petition presented to our Saviour by the mother of 
Zabedée’s children: “ Grant that these my two sons may 
sit, the one on the right hand, and the other on the left in 
thy kingdom,” Matt. xx. 21. 

The common people, whenever they had formed a great 
idea of Jesus, from what he said or performed, continually 
betrayed expectations of his assuming some external marks 
of royalty, and very forwardly offer him their service, John 
vi. 14,15. This was the intention of those acclamations 
they made, and of that solemn state, with which they at- 
tended him at last into Jerusalem; the circumstances of 
which are related by all the four evangelists: Matt, xxi. 8, 
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9, “ And a very great multitude spread their garments in 
the way; others cut down branches from the trees, and 
strewed them in the way; and the multitude that went 
before, and that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to the 
Son of David.” John xii. 13, « Blessed is the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” The acclamations, and 
the ceremonies they used, sufficiently declare their mean- 
ing. When Jehu had been anointed king, 2 Kings ix. 13, 
they that were with him “hasted, and took every man his 
garment and put it under him, and blew the trumpet say- 
ing, Jehu is king.’’* 

These were their expectations, this the notion they had of 
the Messiah ; as is evident from the many impostors® which 
arose about this time in Judea; all ite according to Jo- 
sephus, gained many followers. But as several passages 
concerning them will appear in other parts of this work, and 
one or two by and by in this chapter, I shall take no farther 
notice of them in this place. There are passages of divers 
ancient writers, in which these things are expressly assert- 
ed. Most of them have been already offered to the world 
in our own language; but nevertheless they cannot be 
omitted here. 

One is in Josephus. ‘ But that which principally encou- 
‘raged them to the war, was an ambiguous oracle, found 
‘ likewise in the sacred writings, that about that time, some 
‘one from their country should obtain the empire of the 
‘world. This they understood to belong to themselves.°¢ 
‘ And many of the wise men were mistaken in their judg- 
‘ment of it. For the oracle intended Vespasian’s govern- 
‘ment, who was proclaimed emperor in Judea.” 

There are two heathen historians, who have mentioned 
this same thing. Suetonius in his life of Vespasian says, 
‘ There had been for a Jong time, all over the east, a notion 
‘ firmly believed, that it was in the fates, [in the decrees or 
‘ books of the fates, ] that at that time, some which came out 
‘ of Judea, should obtain the empire of the world. By the 
‘event it appeared, that prediction related to the Roman 


4 Joseph. Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 6. sect. 2. > See the Bishop of 
Coventry and Litchfield’s Defence of Christianity, chap. i. particularly p. 29, 
first edit. ° For this they had received (by tradition) that it was 
spoke of one of their nation. Bishop of Cov. Defence, p. 26. 
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Too Twy copwy exravynOnoay EOL THY KOLOLY’ <One 0 apa TEpL THY OvEO- 
macwavs TO oytoy nyspomarv, aroderyPevrog ext Iadaac avrokparopoc. Jos. 
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‘emperor. The Jews applying it to themselves went into a 
* rebellion.’® 

What Tacitus says is much to the same purpose. Having 
related many calamities of the Jews, and divers prodigies 
that preceded the destruction of Jerusalem, he goes on: 
‘The generality had a strong persuasion, that it was set 
‘ down in the ancient writings of the priests, that at that 
‘very time the east should prevail; and that some who 
* came out of Judea should obtain the empire of the world. 
‘ Which ambiguities foretold Vespasian and Titus. But the 
‘ common people, according to the usual influence of human 
‘ passions, having once appropriated to themselves this 
‘ vast grandeur of the fates, could not be brought to under- 
‘ stand the true meaning by all their adversities.’ 

There is a passage or two more, which I would give here, 
and which appear to me very material: they are the words 
of Celsus, who flourished not long after the middle of the 
second century. They are cited by Origen, from Celsus’s 
books against the christian religion, in a good part of which 
he argued in the character of a Jew. ‘ How could we,’ 
says he, ‘ who had told all men there would come one 
‘ from God, who should punish the wicked, despise him if 
‘he came?’é And in another place he says, ‘ The prophets 
‘ say, that he who is to come is great, and a prince, and 
‘lord of all the earth, and of all the nations, and of 
‘ armies,’? 

Beside these, there is another passage in Josephus,‘ which, 
I think, deserves a particular attention. Jt must be pro- 
duced hereafter, upon* another occasion, and for that I 
reserve it. 

Il. The evangelists have related many wonderful works, 
of various kinds, which were performed by our Saviour. 
And in some places they say, he wrought signs. “ And 
many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his 


© Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tem- 
pore Judeea profecti rerum potirentur. Id, de Imperatore Romano, quantum 
eventu postea predictum paruit, Judzei, ad se trahentes, rebellarunt. Cap. iv. 

f —-Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum literis contineri, ut vales- 
ceret Oriens, profectique Judea rerum potirentur. Quee ambages Vespasianum 
ac Titum preedixerant. Sed vulgus, more humane cupiditatis, sibi tantam 
fatorum magnitudinem interpretati, ne adversis quidem ad vera mutabantur. 


Tacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. 13. & IIwe de, pnoww, Hpetc ot Tact avOow- 
mow Onwoayrec née aro Gee Toy KoXacoyTa Tec adiKec, eOovTa arimalopEr ; 
Or. con. Cels. lib. i. p. 61. Ed. Cant. 4to. ” Ore peyay Kae 


Ovvasny Kat TaoNC THC YC» KAL TWAVTWY TWY eOvwv kat sparomedwy KupLOV 
pac ot moodnrat ervac Tov exOnunoovra. Id. lib. ii. p. 78. 

' Ant. lib. xvii. cap. x. sub. fin. « See Josephus in the Index, 
his account of a terrible execution at Jerusalem. 
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disciples,” John xx. 30, And St. Peter tells the Jews, 
Acts ii. 22, “ that Jesus was a man approved of God among 
them by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did 
by him in the midst of them.” But yet, they assure us, that 
notwithstanding this, the Jews would be often asking him 
forasign. Matt. xii. 38, “ Then certain of the scribes and 
of the pharisees answered, saying, Master, we would see a 
sign from thee.” The sadducees also had this demand to 
make ; ch. xvi. 1, “ The pharisees also with the sadducees 
came, and tempting him, desired him, that he would shew 
them a sign from heaven.” Again, John vi. 30, “ They 
said unto him, What sign shewest thou then that we may 
see and believe thee?’ The sign they wanted must needs 
have been of a different kind from any of those which Je- 
sus had given them. The words that follow, ver. 31, are 
somewhat remarkable: “ Our fathers did eat manna in the 
desert, as it is written, He gave them bread from heaven to 
eat.” And the apostle Paul, a good while after this, says, 
“ the Jews require a sign,” 1 Cor, i. 22. 

A short passage or two from Josephus will confirm and 
explain this matter. Representing the state of affairs in 
Judea under Felix, he says, ‘ And deceivers and impostors,! 
‘ under a pretence of divine inspiration aiming at innova- 
‘tions and changes, persuaded. the people into distraction, 
‘and drew them into the wilderness, where they assured 
‘them God would show them signs of liberty.’ This is in 
his Jewish War. In his Antiquities he writes thus of the 
same affair: ‘ And impostors and deceivers persuaded 
‘the multitude to follow them into the wilderness. For 
‘ they said they would there show them manifest wonders 
‘and signs, which would be wrought by the power [or 
‘ providence] of God.’™ This shows they wanted some 
sign of liberty, or of a temporal deliverance. 

Ill. According to St. John the Samaritans also had at 
this time expectations of the Messiah. “ The woman saith 
unto him, I know that Messias cometh, which is called 
Christ : when he is come he will tell us all things. Jesus 
saith unto her, I that speak unto thee am he.—The woman 
went her way into the city, and saith to the men, Come see 
a man which told me all things that ever I did; is not this 


Tarver yap avOpwrot kar arrarewvec, Toocxnpare Seracps, vewreprousc Kat 
peraBoag roayparevopevor, Oayovay to mANOog averrEBoy, Kat TOONYOY EC 
THY EPnpay, we Exe TS Ges OeEavToc avrac onpera EXevPeovac. De B. J. lib. 
ii. cap. 13. sect. 4. ™ Ou O& yonTec Kat ararewvec avOpwrot Tov oyov 
exeBoy avrowe sic THY Epnjuay errecOar dakey yap epacay Evapyn TEepaTA Kat 
onpeta, Kara THY Te Oss wovo.ay yevoneva. Antiq. lib, xx. cap. 7. sect. 6 
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the Christ? Now when the Samaritans were come unto 
him—and had heard him, they said unto the woman, Now 
we believe, not because of thy saying; for we have heard 
him ourselves, and know that this is the Christ the Saviour 
of the world,” John iv. 25, 26, 29, 42. 

This supposition is confirmed by an account which Jose- 
phus has given of an affair which happened in the latter 
end of Pilate’s government, A. D. 35, or 36. ‘ Nor were 
‘the Samaritans,’ says he, ‘ free from disturbance. For 
‘ there was among them a man who made no scruple of a 
‘lie, and contrived all he said so as might best please the 
‘ people. He published orders that they should meet toge- 
ther aud go with him up to mount Garizim, which is 
esteemed by them the most holy of all mountains. He 
assured them that when they were got to the top of it, he 
would shew them the sacred vessels which had been laid 
up there underground by" Moses. They, taking what he 
said for truth, armed themselves, and posting themselves 
ina certain village called Tirathaba, there received all 
that flocked to them, intending to ascend the mountain in 
a large body. But a detachment of Pilate’s soldiers, horse 
and foot, having first intercepted their passage, fell upon 
them in the village, and at the first attack slew some, dis- 
persed others, and took a good number prisoners, the chief 
of whom Pilate put to death.’ 

This affair is a proof that the Samaritans were now in ex- 
pectation of some extraordinary events. This deceiver ac- 
commodated his speeches to the humour and sentiments of 
the people, and they credited readily what he said. But 
this is not all: the substance of his promises is a proof they 
were now in expectation of some discoveries and regulations 
concerning matters of religion. For certainly if they found 
these sacred vessels, they supposed they should have some 
instructions also what to do with them. Nor could they 
think him an ordinary prophet that should be honoured 
with such a commission. ° 

" Ov‘ arnddakro Je SopuBs rar To Dapapewy eOvoc’ cuspeper yap avTec avno 
ev odtyy TO Wevdoc TiHEuEevoc, Kat Ep NOovy THE TANOVOE TEXVaZwY Ta TaYTA, 
kehevwy exe To Tapilew opocg avrp ovvedOey, 0 ayvoraroy Té avTog opwY 
UTEANTTAL, TXUpLCETO TE Tapayevopevoic Ose Ta “Epa oKEUN TYOE KATOOW- 
pvypeva, Mwvoewe rade avTwy Tromnoapeve Karaeow’ ou Oe ev dmdote TE Noar, 
mOavoy iyspevot Tov Noyoy" wa KabioavTec ev TUL Kwpy, Tipa0aBa reyerat, 
TapshapBavoy Teg emtovhrEyopevec, wo peyaty TANI THY avaBacw EC TO 
opog ronoopsvor’ d0ava de Wurarog rnv avodoy avrwy mpokaradaBopevog 
ITTEWYTE TOT Kat OTALTWY, OL cupBadovTEC TOLG EY TH KwWUY TpocUYNOpPOLG- 
pevolc, maparagewc yevouernc, Tac mév ExTevay, Tec Oe ELC puynY TPETOVTAL, 


Cwyoua Te wWoAABE NYOY, WY Teg KopYpaLoTarsc——eKreve TltAaroc. Antiq. 
lib. xviii. cap. 5. sect. 1. ° See Bishop Chandler’s Defence of Christianity, 
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I must inform the reader, that in all our present copies of 
Josephus, the hiding these sacred vessels is ascribed to 
Moses. And his name was read in this place by Epipha- 
nius and Zonaras.? But Reland suspected that for Moses 
we ought to read Ozes. One of his reasons is, that m an 
ancient Samaritan chronicle, the manuscript of which he 
had in his possession, there is an account of the laymg up 
of sacred vessels by the divine appointment in a cave on 
Mount Garizim, during the high priesthood of Ozes, or Ozi : 
but that, when afterwards he came to look for them, he 
could not find them. MReland is inclined to think, that 
the high priest here intended is Uzzi, mentioned, | Chron. 
vi. 6, who was the fifth from Aaron. The story related in 
his Chronicle is almost the very same which is told in the 
second book of Maccabees, ch. ii. with scarce any other 
difference but that of Jeremy for Ozi, and Nebo for Gari- 
zim.1 I shall therefore set down here the account in the 
Maccabees. It is, I think, an argument that according to 
traditions which they then had among them, the discovery 
of the sacred vessels would be immediately followed by 
very glorious times; and consequently that this passage 
from Josephus is to the purpose for which I have alleged it. 
2 Mace. ii. 4—8, “ It was also contained in the same writing, 
that the prophet being warned of God, commanded the 
tabernacle and the ark to go with him, as he went forth 
into the mountain, where Moses climbed up, and saw the 
heritage of God. And when Jeremy came thither, he found 
an hollow cave wherein he laid the tabernacle and the ark, 
and the altar of incense, and so stopped the door. And 
some of those that followed him came to mark the way, but 
they could not find it. Which when Jeremy perceived, he 
blamed them, saying: As for that place it shall be unknown 
until the time that God gather his people again together, 
and receive them unto mercy. Then shall the Lord shew 
them these things, and the glory of the Lord shall appear, 
and the cloud also as it was shewed under Moses, and as 
when Solomon desired that the place might be honourably 
sanctified.” 

IV. It has been shown that the Jews had now expecta- 
tions of the coming of the Messiah, and that they hoped for 
a temporal salvation from him. But it is not to be thought 
they looked for nothing else. After the miracle of the five 
loaves, St. John says, chap. vi. 14, 15, “ Then these men, 


chap. 1. sect. 3. at the end. P Vid. Hudson. Notas in Joseph. loc. 
1 Substitue pro Jeremiad Ozin, pro monte Nebo Garizim ; czetera conveniunt, 
Reland. Dissert. de Monte Garizim, sect. 14. 
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when they had seen the miracle which Jesus did, said, This 
is of a truth that prophet which should come into the world. 
When Jesus therefore perceived that they would come and 
take him by force, to make him a king, he departed again 
into a mountain himself alone.” These two characters 
therefore of a prophet, and a king, were joined together in 
the thoughts of these men. 

The woman of Samaria likewise plainly supposes the 
Messiah was to be a great prophet. She knew that when 
he who is called Christ was come, he would “ tell them all 
things.” Upon Jesus “ telling her all things that ever she 
did,” she concluded he was “ the Christ.” And she sup- 
posed this would be an argument with the men whom she 
went to, to believe the same thing: and we find it had great 
weight with them, though they were farther confirmed by 
what they afterwards heard from Jesus themselves. The 
expectation of great discoveries in matters of religion ap- 
pears also in the passage just transcribed from Josephus. 

V. 1 choose to conclude this chapter with some re- 
flections. 

1. We may now perceive one reason why our Blessed 
Lord often forbad men to publish the cures he had wrought 
upon them; why he so often moved from one place to an- 
other; why he so rarely affirmed im express terms, in the 
hearing of the people, that he was the Christ. Whilst they 
had so strong a persuasion that the Messiah would be a tem- 
poral deliverer, there was a necessity for this conduct. It was 
impossible otherwise to avoid giving umbrage to the Roman 
government, and to hinder the people from actually making 
attempts that would have exposed them to justice. He 
therefore contented himself with declaring that the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand, that the Father had sent him, 
that he was he of whom Moses and the prophets had writ- 
ten, that he was blessed who should not be offended in him ; 
(all which they knew to be characters of the Messiah ;) 
wrought miracles, preached righteousness, and endeavoured 
to correct their false sentiments and corrupt affections. Ina 
word, it was necessary he should do just as he did, according 
to the divine character he sustains throughout the gospels. 

2. We see here the ground of the different respect which 
seems to have been shown to John the Baptist and Jesus. 
“ Many of the pharisees and sadducees came to his bap- 
tism,” Matt. iii. 7. And of others there seems to have been a 
general resort. And for some time afterwards it was dan- 
gerous to deny the validity or authority of his baptism: 
“ for all held John to be a prophet,’ Matt. xxi. 26. The 
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general expectation of the Messiah raised their attention to 
John: but their particular idea of the Messiah disgusted 
them against Jesus. “ He” (says our Lord to them) “ was 
a burning and shining light, and ye were willing for a sea- 
son to rejoice in his light,” John v.35. They had no doubt 
but that a very great person was coming among them ; and 
they were pleased to hear John say that he was his fore- 
runner: but when Jesus came, he was not such a person as 
they wished for. 

2. We see here the reason of the different reception given 
to Jesus by the pharisees and the people. The same no- 
tions seem to have been common to all, and the passion of 
the people for liberty was as warm as that of the pharisees 
for power and grandeur. But the people could not see very 
far; and they hoped, even contrary to present appearances, 
that Jesus might some time undertake the deliverance they 
wanted. But the pharisees, who had more penetration, saw 
from the beginning that he was a man void of all worldly 
ambition, and that no such principle would be gratified un- 
der him. His peculiar blessings were all bestowed on the 
“ poor in spirit, the meek, and those that were persecuted 
for righteousness sake :” he exhorted “ men to pray, fast, 

‘ive alms in secret,” to entertain “the poor, the maimed, 
the halt, the blind,” in hopes of being “ recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just:” and he openly neglected “the 
traditions of the elders.” They could be sure from hence, 
that Jesus did not intend to enrich his followers by worldly 
conquests ; that this doctrine was no prelude to an univer- 
sal temporal empire ; and that according to these measures 
their darlmg principles, instead of prevailing, would be for 
ever disgraced. Therefore these men pursued him, almost 
universally, from first to last, with an uninterrupted course 
of secret or open malice. 

4, This notion of theirs gives us the reason why many 
owned Jesus “ for a time,” and then forsook him. They 
came in to him upon the supposition of his being a tempo- 
ral deliverer of the Jewish nation: but by his conduct, or 
some things they heard from him, they were convinced they 
had gone upon a wrong foundation. 

5. It does also account for that sudden change in the 
people at the conclusion of our Saviour’s ministry. They 
attend him with great state into Jerusalem; and a few days 
after they cry out, “ not this man, but Barabbas.” The 
reason seems to be this: his not assuming then the charac- 
ter of a temporal prince, or at least not giving them some 
sign of liberty, had been a vast disappomtment, and left a 
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deep resentment, which rendered them susceptible after- 
wards of the worst impressions from the chief priests and 
pharisees. 

6. The particulars above mentioned may help us to con- 
ceive the truth of what is related, Acts v. 26. “ Then went 
the captain with the officers, and brought them without 
violence ; for they feared the people, lest they should have 
been stoned.” Strange! that they should now have such a 
zeal and affection for the disciples of Jesus, whom they 
had so lately desired with loud voices to be crucified, as to 
be ready to do violence to the officers of the council for 
their security. But however strange this may seem, there 
is no manner of reason to doubt the truth of it, What has 
been alleged from Josephus and Tacitus assures us, that 
though often disappointed, they were not disheartened. 
Though Jesus had been crucified, a surprising power ap- 
peared in his disciples, and wonderful works were wrought 
by them in the name of Jesus, which were infallible proofs 
of his resurrection and ascension. Hereupon undoubtedly 
the hopes of the salvation they wished for revived in these 
men. 

7. The Jews’ expectation of a temporal deliverance for 
their nation, nourished and strengthened by sensual passions, 
together with their prodigious wickedness, which they in 
their fond imaginations had reconciled with the peculiar 
friendship and favour of God, does fully account for this 
people’s so generally rejecting and despising Jesus, though 
there was the fullest proof given that he was he who was 
to come. John v. 43. “I am come,” says our Lord, “ in 
my Father’s name, and ye receive me not; if another shall 
come in his own name, him ye will receive.” They were 
ready to join any one who made them promises of a tempo- 
ral salvation; but they would not receive, or at least not 
hold to any one that did not. If they would have received 
any one without this condition, they would have received 
Jesus, 





CHAP. VI. 


OF THE GREAT CORRUPTION OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


THE evangelists have represented the Jewish nation as very 

cerrupt and wicked about the time our Saviour conversed 

and taught in this world. When John the Baptist “ saw 
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many of the pharisees and sadducees come to his baptism, 
he said unto them, O generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come?’ Matt. iii. 7. Our 
Lord himself calls them “ an evil and adulterous genera- 
tion,” ch. xii. 389.. When they boasted of their relation to 
Abraham, and yet sought to kill him, who had told them 
the truth, our Saviour tells them: “Ye are of your father 
the devil, and the works of your father ye will do,” John 
viii. 40—44. Our Lord often intimates, that the true rea- 
son why his doctrine was so little regarded by them, was 
this, that their affections were entirely engaged by worldly 
advantag‘es, and they had no sincere love of truth or virtue. 
“ This is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world; and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil,” John iii. 19. “ How can ye believe, 
which receive honour one of another, and seek not that ho- 
nour which cometh from God only?” ch. v. 44. And 
from many other parts of the Gospels it is evident, their 
righteousness consisted in a regard to some ritual parts of 
Moses’s law, and in observing the traditional rules of the 
elders ; “ making broad their phylacteries, and enlarging 
the border of their garments; in paying tythes of mint and 
anise and cummin; while they omitted the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith,’ Matt. xxiii. 
5—23. 

That the corruption of the Jews is not at all aggravated 
here, is evident from the character given of these times, or 
of those very near them, by Josephus himself, who was 
zealous for the honour of his country. <‘ Eleazar,’ says he, 
‘the chief man among the Sicarii,* was a descendant of 
‘ Judas, who had persuaded not a few of the Jews not to 
enrol themselves, when Cyrenius the censor was sent into 
Judea. For then the Sicarii conspired against all that 
were willing to submit to the Romans. They treated all 
such as public enemies : Affirming they were no better 
than strangers, since they surrendered to the Romans those 
privileges of their nation, which ought to be precious to 
all Jews.—But all this was mere pretence, and given out 
with no other view than to cover their cruelty and avarice. 
That was indeed a time fruitful of all sorts of wickedness 
among the Jews, so that no evil whatever was left un- 
practised. It is impossible for man to contrive any new 
wickedness, which was not then committed. All were 
corrupt in their private and public character. The 
“strove to exceed each other in impiety toward God, and 

4 Villains that went with short swords concealed under their clothes. 
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‘ injustice toward their neighbour. The great men oppressed 
‘the people, and the people strove to ruin them. The 
‘ former were ambitious of dominion and power, the latter 
‘ had an insatiable thirst of violence and plunder.’ 

It appears from hence, that the corruption of this people 
was general. If Josephus had not made this acknowledg- 
ment, it might have been proved by an enumeration of the 
many acts of injustice and villany he has related, that all 
sorts of people were abandoned to wickedness. I think 
this is not needful ; I shall, however, add two or three more 
passages, 

In bis account of their affairs, whilst Felix was procura- 
tor of Judea, he has these words: ‘ Such was the impu- 
‘dence of the high priests, that they would send their 
‘servants to the storehouses, to seize and bring away the 
‘ tythes that belonged to the priests; by which means some 
‘ of the priests, whose circumstances were but strait, perish- 
‘ed for want: so far did the violence of factious men pre- 
‘ vail over justice and equity.’° Did not our Saviour say 
very truly, “ It is written, My house shall be called the 
house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves ?” 
Matt. xxi. 13. 

Not far off from this passage there is another, which may 
give us an idea of their hypocrisy, (a crime they are often 
charged with in the gospels,) and of their artful and impu- 
dent pretensions to religion, when they intended the great- 
est villanies. Felix by a large sum of money persuaded 
Dora, a native of Jerusalem, and an intimate friend of the 
high priest Jonathan, to undertake that the said high priest 
should be murdered. Dora accordingly hired some of the4 
robbers (so Josephus calls a set of men the country was 
then filled with) for this purpose. ‘Some of these men 
‘ coming up into the city, as if with a design to worship 
‘ God, and having short swords under their coats, mixing 
‘themselves with the multitude, kill Jonathan. This mur- 
‘ der passing unpunished, after this the robbers came in at 
‘ the feasts without any manner of concern; and carrying, 


> Eyevero yap Twe 6 xpovoc Exetvoc TavTodamne Ev ToLg Ledavotg TovNoLAG 
Toupopoc, We pNoEY KaKLaC EPyoY ampaKToY KaTadLTELY, pO EL TIC ETLVOLE 
OuaTrarre eOedyoeer, exer ay TL Katvorepoy ekevpey* odTwWE Wie TE Kat KOLYN 
TavrEec Evoonoay, Kat Teoc UmEPBarety adAydec EY TE Tate TOG TOY O£oy 
aceBevac, Kat Tate ELC TOY TAHSLOY adiKLatc, EpiiovEKnoaY" oL pEY OvVaTOL Ta 
TANOn KaKkevrec, ot 7rodAoe de TEC OvVaTEc aro\uvaL OTEVOoYTEC’ NY yap EKEt- 
vow pev erOusia Te TUpavvery, Toc O& Te BralecOaL Kat Ta EVTOpwY OtapTrazey. 
De B. J. lib. vii. cap. 8. sect. 1. © Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 7. sect. 5. 

4 Kaxewoc raxsoac eunyavycaro Sua Twy Answv moayOnvar roeTy TPOTY 
rov govoy. Ibid. sect. 5. 
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as before, swords under their clothes, and mixing with the 
multitudes, they killed divers people; some whom they 
reckoned their enemies, some whom they were hired by 
others to destroy. This they did, not only in other parts 
of the city, but within the bounds of the temple itself.* 
For even there would they kill men, and yet not seem to 
commit any crime. For this reason, it seems to me, that 
God, detesting their impiety, forsook our city ; and not 
esteeming the temple any longer a pure habitation for him, 
brought the Romans against us, threw on the city a fire to 
purify it, and delivered up us with our wives and children 
to servitude, that by these calamities we might learn 
wisdom.’ 

There is another noted passage of the same historian, 
which may not be omitted. ‘I cannot say it without regret, 
‘yet I must declare it is my opinion, that if the Romans 
‘had delayed to come against these wretches, the city [Je- 
‘ rusalem] would have been swallowed up by an earthquake, 
‘or overwhelmed by a deluge, or else been consumed by 
‘ fire from heaven, as Sodom was: for it bore a generation 
‘of men more wicked than those which had suftered such 
‘ calamities.’ JI conclude with the followimg short passage. 
‘ To reckon up all their villanies,’ says he, ‘is impossible ; 
‘ but in a word, never did any city suffer so great calami- 
‘ ties; nor was there ever from the beginning of the world, 
‘a time more fruitful of wickedness than that was.’ 
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© Ov povoy Kara rny adAnv Tory, aAa Kat KATH TO LEPOY EVLBC” KaL yap 
EEL OMATTEL ETOAMWY, Bde EV TaTW OoKavTEc acEBety. bid. 

fOvun av wroseapev, etme, & foot KeAXever To Ta0oc oat, Pwyawy 
Boabuvoryrwy ext Tac adirnolsc, n KaraToOnvat av bro Yaoparoc, n KaTAaKAYoON- 
vat Thy Tow, n TaC THC Dodounc peradaBew KEepavyec’ TorV yap TwY TaUTA 
maQovrwy nveyne yeveay abewrepav. De B. J. lib. v. cap. 13. sect. 6. 

8 Ka’ exasov wey ay emektevar Thy Tapavopuay avTwy, advyaTov’ cuvE- 
Aovra 6 eurev, pynte Tow addny TovavTa reToVOnvat, pyre yeveay s— awvoc 
yeyovevat kaxiac yovipwrepav. Ibid. cap. 10. sect. 5. 
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CHAP. VII. 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF OUR SAVIOUR’S LAST SUFFERINGS 


I. Caraphas high priest at that time. II. Pontius Pilate 
governor of Judea, III. Pilate’s wife in Judea. IV. 
Herod the tetrarch at Jerusalem. V. Of the high priest’s 
rending his clothes. V1. High priests spoken of in the 
plural number, VII. Pilate now at Jerusalem. VIII. 
Pilate condemns Jesus to content the Jews. IX. Remarks 
concerning Pilate’s power in Judea. X. Of the title 
written upon the cross. XI. In Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. XII. Of the scoffs and derisions which our Sa- 
viour met with. XIII. Jesus scourged before he was 
crucified. XIV. Bore his cross. XV. Of his being cru- 
cified without the city. XVI. Of his burial. XVII. 
And embalming. 


IN the history of our Saviour’s last sufferings at Jerusalem, 
there is mention made of four persons of distinction: Caia- 
phas the high priest, Pontius Pilate the governor, his wife, 
and Herod the tetrarch of Galilee. 

I. St. Matthew says, ch. xxvi. 3, “ Then assembled toge- 
ther the chief priests and the scribes, and the elders of the 
people, unto the pei of the high priest, who was called 
Caiaphas.” And afterwards, ver. 57, “ Then they that had 
laid hold on Jesus, led him away to Caiaphas the high 
priest.” St. John likewise assures us, that at this time Caia- 
phas was the high priest, and has informed us of a particu- 
lar omitted by St. Matthew, namely, that our Saviour was 
carried to Annas, ch. xviii, 13, “ And led him away to 
Annas first, (for he was father-in-law to Caiaphas which 
was the high priest that same year).” And again, “ Now 
Annas had sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest,” 
ver. 24—28, 

That Caiaphas was now high priest appears hence: he 
was made high priest by Valerius Gratus, predecessor of 
Pontius Pilate, and was put out of that office by Vitellius 
president of Syria, after Pilate was sent away out of the 
province of Judea. “Josephus informs us of Caiaphas’s ad- 
vancement to the priesthood in these words: ‘ And a year 
‘after he [Gratus] removed him, [Eleazar the son of 
‘ Ananus,] and gave the high priesthood to Simon the son 
‘of Camithus. He, having enjoyed this honour not above a 
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‘ year, was succeeded by Joseph, who is also called Cataphas 

‘After this Gratus went away for Rome, having been 
‘ eleven years in Judea, and Pontius Pilate came thither as 
‘his successor.’* The same historian gives us the account 
of Caiaphas’s removal in this manner. Vitellius whilst in 
Syria sent orders to Pilate to repair to Rome ; after which 
Vitellius went up to Jerusalem, and gave directions con- 
cerning several matters. ‘ Having done these things,’ says 
Josephus, ‘he took away the priesthood from the high 
‘ priest Joseph, who is called Caiaphas, and appointed Jo- 
‘nathan the son of Ananus high priest, and then returned 
‘ to Antioch.’ 

It is evident therefore that Caiaphas was high priest all 
the time that Pilate was in Judea. 

II. We shall presently have occasion to take notice of 
several things concerning Pilate: I shall only here show 
that Pilate was at this time governor of Judea. St. Luke 
says, ch. iii. 1,2, “ Now in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, 
the word of God came unto John the son of Zacharias in the 
wilderness.” If St. Luke in this text intends not the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius’s reign from the death of Augustus, 
but the fifteenth year of his proconsular power when he was 
made colleague of Augustus, it may possibly admit a de- 
bate, whether Pontius Pilate was governor of Judea when 
John the Baptist began to preach: therefore I have re- 
served the consideration of that particular for the next 
book. But there can be no question made but that Pilate 
was governor of Judea at the time of our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion; whether St. Luke be understood in that place to 
speak of the proconsular power of Tiberius, or his sole em- 
pire after the death of Augustus. 

The tifteenth year of Tiberius’s proconsular empire, and 
the twelfth of his sole empire, are pretty near coincident, 
For the 15th of his proconsular empire is supposed to be- 
gin® about the 27th of August, A. D. 25. And the 12th of 
his sole empire, began the 19th of August in the same 
year. 


* Eavre de ducyevopeve, rat rovds ravoac, Sywwm Ty Kapuds Thy apyreow- 
curny mapadiwow 8 mrKov Kat TwdE EvavTE THY TYyNY EXOVTL diEyLVETO 
xXoovoc, Kat Iwonmroe, Oo Kat Katagac, dvadoyog ny avTw* Kat Voarog pev ravra 
moakac ac Pony exavaxwpet, svoeka ern Stareupac ev Tedaig’ Morrie de 
Tarog dtadoxoc avrw nev. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 2. sect. 2. 

> Kat ravra moakag ext evepyeout Te eOvac, Kat Tov apytspsa Iwonrov, Tov 
kat Katapay exicadepuevoy, amaddXakac tye wepwourne, Iwvabny kabisnow, 
Avave Ts apxtepewe vor ex’ Avtioyeac © avbie exoutro tnv ddov. Ibid 


cap. 5. sect. 3. © Vid. Pagi. Crit. in Baron. A. D. 25. 
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There is undoubtedly some difficulty in computing ex- 
actly the time which the evangelists have allotted to John 
the Baptist’s and our Saviour’s ministry. But whether we 
understand St. Luke to speak of the “ fifteenth year of Ti- 
berius’s” proconsular power, or of his sole empire, I think that 
the earliest date of our Saviour’s crucifixion must be that 
of the Jewish passover, which happened in the 15th year 
of Tiberius’s sole empire, A. D. 29, and the latest date the 
Jewish passover, which happened in the 19th year of Tibe- 
rius’s sole empire, A. D. 33. 

Take any year from 29 to 33 inclusively, and Pontius 
Pilate was governor of Judea. 

This may be made appear in this matter. Tiberius died 
the 16th of March, A. D. 37.4 Vitellius received the 
tidings of it at Jerusalem.© But Pilate had been removed 
some time before this,‘ as is allowed by all: how long be- 
fore we will not now inquire. Pilate therefore was removed 
from his government before the passover, A. D. 37, when 
he had been there ten years. So Josephus says expressly : 
‘ And Pilate having been ten years in Judea hastened away 
‘ to Rome, in obedience to the orders he had received from 
‘ Vitellius, not daring to refuse.’ Subtract 10 from 37, 
and it appears that Pilate was governor of Judea before the 
paporer in A. D. 27, and consequently before our Saviour’s 
ast sufferings. 

That our Saviour was crucified in Judea in the reign of 
Tiberius under Pontius Pilate, is the unanimous testimony 
of christian writers, is particularly mentioned” by Tacitus, 
an heathen author, and is not denied by any. But this be- 
ing a principal fact, | am not obliged to produce any pas- 
sages relating to it now. All I am concerned to do at 
present is, to show that according to the notes of time men- 
tioned by the evangelists, Pontius Pilate must have been 
governor of Judea when our Saviour was crucified. This 
I presume I have made appear from Josephus, who must 
be allowed to have known what government his own coun- 
try was under at that time. 

III. St. Matthew says, chap. xxvii. 19, that “when he 
[Pilate] was set down on the judgment-seat, his wife sent 
unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with that just 


4 Thid. A. 37. n. ii. © Joseph, Ant. lib. xviii. cap. vi. p. 806. in. 
f Tbid. cap. v. sect. 2. & Kat IlAaroe, deca ereory Svarpupac ere 
Iedaac, erg Pwyny NITELYETO, Tatc Ourrsddts rEMopevoc evrodate, BK OY aVvTEt- 
mev. Joseph. ibid. » Auctor nominis ejus Christus, qui, Tiberio 


imperitante, per Procuratorem Pontium Pilatum, supplicio afiectus erat, 
Ann. lib. xv. cap. 44. 
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man: for I have suffered many things this day in a dream 
because of him.” 

So long as the commonwealth subsisted, it was very un- 
usual for the governors of the provinces to take their wives 
with them; and afterwards Augustus seems not much to 
have approved of it. But, however, the contrary custom 
prevailed. It is evident from Tacitus, that at the time of 
Augustus’s death, Germanicus had his wife Agrippina with 
him in Germany.« And in the beginning of iberius’s 
reign he carried her with him into the east.! And Piso 
the prefect of Syria took his wife also along with him at 
the same time.™ But there is nothing can render this more 
apparent, than a motion made in the Roman senate by 
Severus Czesina, in the fourth consulship of Tiberius and 
second of Drusus Ceesar, A. D. 21, ‘ That no magistrate, to 
‘ whom any province was assigned, should be accompanied 
‘ by his wife ;’" except the senate’s rejecting it, and that with 
some indignation.° 

IV. St. Luke says, ch. xxiii. 7, that “when Pilate heard of 
Galilee, he asked whether the man were a Galilean. And as 
soon as he knew that he belonged to Herod’s jurisdiction, he 
sent him to Herod, who himself was also at Jerusalem at that 
time.” As this Herod was the son of Herod the Great, and 
a Jew, there is all the reason in the world to suppose, that 
he often went to Jerusalem at the Jewish feasts. Josephus 
has particularly mentioned his being there at one of their 
feasts, A. D. 37, which I- believe none will deny to be the 
feast of the passover. He isspeaking of Vitellius president 
of Syria. ‘ Having given directions about these matters, he 
‘[Vitellius] went up to Jerusalem with Herod the tetrarch 
‘and his friends to worship God, a feast of the Jews being 
‘nigh at hand.’P 

Having despatched these general things, we may now 
take the remaining particulars in the order in which 
they lie. 

V. Whilst our Saviour was under examination before the 
high priest and rulers of the Jews, after they had in vain 


* Disciplinam severissime rexit, ne legatorum quidem cuiquam nisi gravate, 
hibernisque demum mensibus, permisit uxorem intervisere. Sueton. in Aug. 
cap. 24. K Tacit. Ann. lib. i. cap. 40, 41. ‘Td. lib. ii. cap. 
54. m Tbid. cap. 55. Inter que Severus Caecina censuit, 
ne quem magistratum, cul provincia obvenisset, uxor comitaretur. Id. An. 
lib. iii. cap. 33. ° Paucorum heec adsensu audita, plures obturbabant 
neque relatum de negotio, neque Cecinam dignum tante rei censorem. Ibid. 
cap. 34. P Avroc Te pera Howds 78 reTpapyes Kat Twy diwy EC 


Tepooodupia avyel, Suswy Tw Osip, coprne TaTpia Tadatoie evesnkutac. Joseph. 
Ant. lib, xviii. cap. 6. sect. 3, 
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attempted to get evidence against him from witnesses, it is 
related, Matt. xxvi. 63—65, that the high priest “said unto 
him, I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ the Son of God. Jesus saith 
unto him, Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, 
hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. Then 
the high priest rent his clothes, saymg, He hath spoken 
blasphemy.” 

It has been thought by some that the high priest might 
not rend his clothes: but that he might, and did do so, 
upon extraordinary occasions, will appear from the follow- 
ing particulars. The author of the first book of Maccabees 
says, ch. xi. 71, “Then Jonathan rent his clothes, and cast 
earth upon his head.” Jonathan was then high priest; the 
occasion of this action was his men’s running’ away from 
their enemies, Lightfoot in his Hebrew and Talmudical 
Exercitations upon this text of St. Matthew, quotes these 
words from Maimonides: ‘ When witnesses speak out the 
‘blasphemy which they heard, then all hearing the blas- 
‘phemy are bound to rend their clothes.’ As the high 
priest among the Jews was one of their judges, and was 
present at their trials, he must be comprehended in this 
rule. I subjoin to these a passage of Josephus. Perhaps 
it will not be thought to come up to our point, because he 
does not speak of the high priest in the singular number. 
But I do not see why the person who was actually m 
the high priesthood must be excluded ; and in one respect 
it exceeds the fact now before us. For Caiaphas undoubt- 
edly had on at this time his ordinary clothes ; whereas 
Josephus speaks of the priests rending the garments which 
they wore in their ministrations at the temple. 

The case was this: Florus governor of Judea had plun- 
dered the sacred treasury at Jerusalem? and committed 
many other abuses. Hereupon the Jews being highly pro- 
voked, were ready to break out into war with the Romans, 
And a great number of them being got together into an open 
place in the city, gave out many reflections upon Florus. 
Josephus says, that upon this, ‘ The chief men and the 
‘high priests, being filled with concern, rent their garments, 
‘and falling down upon their. knees" beseeched the people 
‘to be peaceable, and to bear patiently what had passed 
‘ already, rather than provoke Florus to do still worse.’ 

When this tumult was appeased, Florus intending (as 


4 De Bell. J. lib. ii. cap. 14. sect. 6. " Or dvvarot suv Toe apxXLEpEvot 
rac ecOnrac Trepeppnéavro. Ibid, cap. 15. sect. 2. 
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Josephus supposes) to exact conditions the people would 
not comply with, and thereby to bring on an open war, 
called the chief men to him, and told them, that ‘ he would 
‘ esteem this a testimony of their fidelity and of their inten- 
‘ tion to be quiet for the future, if the people would go out 
‘ of the city and salute his soldiers which were then coming 
‘from Ceesarea.’ The chief men of the Jews then called 
the people .to the temple and desired them to submit to 
these demands, but were not able to prevail upon them. 
‘Then every priest and minister of God, when they had 
‘brought forth the holy vessels, being clothed in the vest- 
‘ments which they wear in their sacred functions, entreated. 
‘ them not to exasperate the Romans to come and take away 
‘ from them those things which were consecrated toGod. Then 
‘ might be seen the high priests themselves with ashes on their 
‘ heads, and their breasts naked, their garments being rent.’ 

VI. In this history we have frequent mention of chief 
priests, in the plural number. Matt. xxvi. 59, “ Now the 
chief priests and elders and all the council sought false 
witness against him.” Mark xiv. 53, “ And they led Jesus 
away to the high priest: and with him were assembled the 
chief priests and the elders and the scribes.” I know not, 
but this may be thought by some an impropriety in the evan- 
gelists’ expression, because strictly there was but one high 
priest among the Jews ata time. This is certainly very true, 
and the evangelists appear to have known it very well. But 
then all those who had ever bore the office of high priest were 
called so likewise, and I believe some others besides; I need 
not now enquire who. But so far is this style from affording 
any just objection against the sacred historians, that it may 
very well be reckoned one proof of their being well acquaint- 
ed with the things of which they have written, since it is the 
usual style of Josephus. I need not produce any particular 
passages for the proof of it. The expression occurs more 
than once in those I have just now transcribed. 

VII. We are informed, that from the high priests our 
Saviour “ was led away, and delivered to Pontius Pilate.” 
All the evangelists assure us of this, Matt. xxvii. 2; Mark 
xv. 1; Luke xxii. 1; John xviii. 28, 29. It is plain from 
the New Testament, and other ancient writings, that the 


S Eva On mag pev tepevc, tac O bmepnrne re Ose, ra aya oKEvn 7p0- 
KOMLOaYTEC, KaL TOY KOoHoY Ev Ww AsLTapye ED0¢ NY avToLC, avadaBoyTEC,—KaT- 
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Roman governor of Judea usually resided at Czesarea,* 
there being only an inferior officer left at Jerusalem, with a 
band or legion of soldiers, to keep all things there in order : 
but yet it is certain, that at the time of their great feasts, 
and especially at the passover, the governor himself was 
wont to be at Jerusalem, to prevent or suppress disturb- 
ances. There is frequent mention in Josephus’s history of 
the presence of the procurators of Judea, or of the 
presidents of Syria, at Jerusalem at these times. I have 
Just now shown that Vitellius, president of Syria, was at 
Jerusalem, at the passover, A. D. 37. He had been there 
also at the passover of the year before, as is very plain in 
Josephus." In the reign of Claudius, Cumanus, procurator 
of Judea, was at Jerusalem at one of the passovers.” And 
afterwards, in the reign of the same emperor, Quadratus, 
president of Syria, having sent away Cumanus, just now 
mentioned, to give an account of his administration to 
Cesar, went up himself to Jerusalem. Josephus’s words 
are these: ‘ Having finished these affairs, he went up from 
‘ Lydda to Jerusalem: and finding the people celebrating 
‘ the feast of unleavened bread very quietly, he returned to 
‘ Antioch,” the seat of the presidents of Syria.’ In another 
place he speaks of a great number of Jews, who presented 
complaints at the passover to Cestius Gallius, president of 
Syria, against Florus their own governor, then likewise at 
Jerusalem.* 

Moreover, very probably Pilate was often at Jerusalem, 
at the feasts, for the administration of justice. Jerusalem 
was the chief city of Judea, and had a council in it. And 
it was very usual for the Roman governors to go, at times, 
to the chief towns of their provinces, on this account, as is 
evident from many passages of the Roman authors. And 


* Haud dubié destinatione discessere, Mucianus Antiochiam, Vespasianus 
Cesaream: illa Syriee, hac Judzee, caput est. Tacit. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 79. vid. 
et Joseph. de B. J. lib. ii. cap. 9. sect. 2. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 4. sect. 1. lib. 
Xx. cap. 4. sect. 4. 4 Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 5. sect. 3. v Ibid. lib. xx. cap. 
4. sect. 3. de B, J. lib. ii. cap. 12. sect. 1. Y Tavra duampatapevoc, amo 
Avddwy avaBawey ec IepocoAvupa’ ca karadaBwy ro wAnMoc ayoy THY TwY atu- 
pwr eoprny aopuBwe, ec Avrioyevay exayner. de Bell. lib. ii, cap. 12. sect. 6. 

* Ibid. cap. 14, sect. 3. ¥ Paucos dies ipse [Cwsar] in provincia moratus, 
quum celeriter omnes conventus percurrisset, publicas controversias cognovisset, 
&e. A. Hirt. de Bell. Gall.—Laodiceam pridie kal. Sext. venimus: ibi morati 
biduum perillustres fuimus, honorificisque verbis omnes injurias revellimus 
superiores. Quod idem dein, Apamez quinque dies morati, et Synnadis tri- 
duum, Philomeli quinque dies, Iconii decem fecimus. Nihil ed jurisdictione 
zquabilius, nihil lenius, nihil gravius. Cic. ad Att. lib. v. ep. 20. vid. et lib. 
vi. ep. 2. Quo loco mihi non pretermittenda videtur preeclari imperatoris 
egregia ac singularis diligentia. Nam scitote esse oppidum in Sicilia nullum 
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it may be fairly concluded from the evangelists, that Pilate 

was at Jerusalem now for this very end: as it is also very 

plain, that he had used to keep court there at this feast. 

“ Ye have a custom,” says he, “ that I should release unto 
ou one at the passover,” John xviii. 39. 

VIII. In the account the evangelists have given us of 

Pilate’s conduct, there are several thing's very remarkable ; 
which ought therefore to be considered and accounted 
for. The high priests and elders of the Jews were very 
earnest for our Saviour’s condemnation; but Pilate appears 
very backward to pronounce any sentence upon him. “ He 
knew that for envy they had delivered him,” Matt. xxvii. 
18. When they charged him with stirring up the people, 
and saying that he was a king, “ Pilate said unto him, Art 
thou the king of the Jews? Jesus answered, My kingdom 
is not of this world. Pilate therefore said unto him, Art 
thou a king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a 
king. To this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth.— 
Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? And when he had 
said this, he went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto 
them, I find in him no fault at all,’ Luke xxiii. 2, 3. John 
Xvill. 33, 36—38, 
_ There being no proof of any disturbances caused by our 
Saviour among the people, Pilate inquires into this charge, 
of his taking upon him the title of a king: and perceiving 
that he intended not by it any worldly government, but 
only that his design had been to teach men some certain 
principles, he asks him “ What is truth ?’ or what was that 
truth which he professed to teach ? But not being solicitous 
to know particularly what these principles were, and being 
satisfied from what he had already heard from our Saviour, 
that there was nothing seditious in them, he did not stay 
for an answer to this question, but immediately goes out to 
the Jews, and tells them, “ I find in him no fault at all.” 

Grotius supposes that Pilate, by the kingdom our Saviour 
spoke of, understood such a kingdom as the Stoics ascribed 
to their wise men, a kingdom no more prejudicial to the 
Roman government than theirs.7 He certainly conceived 
of our Saviour as a leader only of some innocent sect, and 
apprehended, that it was nothing but envy and secret ma- 
lice, that moved the pharisees to demand judgment against 
him. 
eX iis oppidis, in quibus consistere praetores, et conventum agere solent, quo 


in Oppido non isti, ex aliqua familid non ignobili, delecta ad libidinem mulier 
esset. In Ver. lib. v. cap. 11. 2 Grot, in Joh. xviii. 38, 
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But notwithstanding what Pilate said of the innocence of 
Jesus, the Jews were still pressing for a sentence against 
him. However Pilate could not yet be prevailed on to an= 
swer their demands, but ordered him to be scourged; and 
the soldiers platted “ a crown of thorns, and put it upon 
his head, and they put on him a purple robe,” abused and 
mocked him. Pilate hoping’ they might be satisfied with 
this, “ went forth again; and saith unto them, Behold, I 
bring him forth to you, that ye may know that I find no 
fault in him. When the chief priests therefore, and the 
officers saw him, they cried out, saying, Crucify him, cru- 
cify him. Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him and crucify 
him; for I find no fault in him. The Jews answered him, 
We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God. When Pilate therefore 
7 that saying he was the more afraid,” John xix. 

es. 

Many learned and judicious expositors understand by 
these last words, that Pilate became yet more afraid than 
before to pass sentence of condemnation upon Jesus; lest, 
after all, he should prove to be some extraordinary person. 
They think, that having, probably, received some accounts 
of our Saviour’s miracles, and hearing this charge that he 
“ had made himself the son of God,’ he was brought into 
some doubts whether he might not be some uncommon per- 
son, like those heroes or demi-gods, which were so much 
spoken of among the Greeks and Romans, and therefore he 
was seized with a fresh fear of bemg concerned in his 
death.” 

The words will bear another sense, and ever since I have 
read Josephus, in whom there are divers instances of the 
Jewish zeal about this time, and of tumults and seditions 
which they run into, upon the least affront offered to their 
religious institutions, some of which tumults Pilate had been 
witness to, I have understood these words in a different sense ; 
and have thought that Pilate finding they interested their 
religion in this cause, and that they were resolute in it, be- 
came afraid he must at last submit to them. And I am 
glad to find, that I am not singular in this interpretation, 

* So Augustine understood this place. Tunc cum flagellasset Jesum, et a militi- 
bus veste illusoria, multisque illusionibus male tractari permisisset; (credo ut hoc 
modo saltem eorum furorem mitigaret, ne usque ad mortem sevire pertend- 
erent ;) exiit iterum Pilatus foras, et dicit eis: Ecce adduco eum vobis, &c, 
Aug. De Cons. Evang. |. iii. c. 13. n. 46. Ed. Bened. 

5 Metuens, ob res miras deo auditas, ne forte verum esset ortum eum divino 


satu, sicut Romani et Graeci de heroibus suis credebant. Grot. in loc. vid. et 
Hammond, &c. 
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Beza says upon this place, ‘ he was not without reason afraid, 
‘ that an open sedition might happen, if he did not comply 
‘ with the multitude.’° 

But this sense being liable to an objection, from an ex- 
pression St. John uses after this, it will be needful to con- 
sider what follows. John xix. 9—12,. Pilate having heard 
this, “went again into the judgment-hall, and saith unto 
Jesus, Whence art thou? but Jesus gave him no answer. 
Then saith Pilate unto him, Speakest thou not unto me ? 
Knowest thou not, that I have power to crucify thee, and 
have power to release thee? Jesus answered, Thou couldest 
have no power at all against me, except it were given thee 
from above: therefore he that delivered me unto thee, hath 
the greater sin. And from thenceforth Pilate sought to re- 
lease him.” 

These last words may be reckoned an objection to the sense 
in which J understand the words above mentioned. But cer- 
tainly St. John does not hereby intend, that Pilate then be- 
gan to seek to release Jesus. He has, before this, related 
divers attempts which Pilate had made to bring the Jews 
to temper. What he means hereby is, that he still sought 
to release him; that upon hearing what Jesus said in this 
last examination, he made another trial of the Jews, to see 
if they could not be contented. Our Lord had maintained 
his innocence, told Pilate that he could have no power 
against him, if it had not been allowed by the providence 
of God for particular ends and reasons; and that they who 
had delivered him to him, had been guilty of an heinous 
and aggravated crime. Pilate, therefore, being still satisfied 
of his innocence, made one and another attempt after this, 
to bring the Jews to consent to his being released. But at 
length, “ the voices of them and of the chief priests pre- 
vailed. When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but 
rather a tumult was made, then delivered he him unto them 
to be crucified,” Luke xxiii. 23; Matt. xvii. 24; John xix. 16. 

So that, whether the fear which seized Pilate, upon the 
Jews telling him that Jesus had “ made himself the son of 
God,” was a fear arising from an apprehension, that he 
might be some extraordinary person, and more than a man; 

© Magis metuit.] Ergo jam antea perculsus erat, alternante nimirum con- 
scientia, et clamoribus Judeorum, nunc etiam legem pretexentium: non 
temere veritus, ne tandem seditio aperta erumperet, nisi multitudinis voluntati 
obtemperaret. Bez. Nov. Test. in loc. Calvin also allows that the words are 
capable of this sense. Duplex potest elici sensus: prior est, quod veritus 
fuerit Pilatus ne sustineret aliquam culpam si exortus esset tumultus, quia 
Christum non damnasset ; alter, quod, andito Filii Dei nomine, mens ejus 
religione tacta fuerit. Which last Calvin approves, in loc. 
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or whether it was an apprehension of disturbances and tu- 
mults, if he did not hearken to the Jews; yet it is evident 
from the passages last quoted, and from many others in the 
gospels, that the evangelists have represented Pilate’s con- 
demnation of our Lord, as extorted from him. 

He told them once and again, that he “ found no fault in 
him :” he had him scourged, and brought him out to them 
in a mock royal dress, hoping they might be satisfied with 
this punishment and disgrace. It being his custom at the 
passover to release to them some prisoner of their nation, 
and the people being gathered together in great num- 
bers, and now demanding this favour of him, he proposed 
to them that Jesus might be the person. But they being 
moved by the high priests, “desired that Barabbas might be 
released ;” a criminal so infamous, that no one not void of 
all shame, would have spoken for him; a man that had 
been taken up in an insurrection against the Roman go- 
vernment, and that had committed robbery and murder. 
Not being able, by all these methods, to move the com- 
passion or equity of the Jews; nor observing that there 
was any party among the common people, that favoured 
Jesus; and being willing “ to content the people, he de- 
livered Jesus unto them to be crucified,” Mark xv. 15, 
The evangelists are unanimous in the account, that this 
sentence was pronounced only “ to content the Jews;” that 
is, either to secure the peace of the province, or to main- 
tain his interest with the people, when he saw that nothing 
could satisfy or appease their rage but the death of Jesus. 
“ When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but 
rather a tumult was made, he took water, and washed his 
hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent from the 
blood of this just person; see ye to it. Then answered all 
the people and said, His blood be on us, and on our chil- 
dren,” Matt. xxvii. 24, 25; Luke xxiii. 24, 25; John xix. 
14—16. 

It will seem strange to some, that a Roman governor 
should have any inducements to comply with the demands 
of people, contrary to his own judgment and inclination. 
But he that considers the account we have of the principles 
and behaviour of the Jewish nation at this time will be sa- 
tisfied the evangelists have here given a just and true re- 
presentation of this transaction ; and will be convinced, that 
a Roman governor, with all his authority, could not pass 
by any thing which they apprehended to be a breach on 
their religious constitution without hazarding the peace of 
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his province. All this will not justify an unrighteous sen- 
tence, but that this was the case is plain. 

We have seen that the high priests pretended, that Jesus 
had been guilty of blasphemy, in making “ himself the 
Son of God,” and that “by their law he ought to die,” 
Jobn xix. 7. And Pilate had had experience of their pro- 
digious firmness and zeal for all the parts of their religion, 
There are two particular proofs they gave him of this, re- 
lated by Josephus; the one on occasion of his placing the 
Roman ensigns in Jerusalem; the other upon his attempt-. 
ing to bring water into the city with money taken out of 
the sacred treasury. The former is related by Josephus 
thus: ‘ Pilate, the prefect of Judea, sending his army from 
‘ Cesarea, and putting them into winter quarters at Jeru- 
salem, brought the carved images of Cesar, which are on 
the ensigns, into the city, in violation of the Jewish laws, 
since our law forbids the making of any images. For 
which reason the former governors were wont to come into 
the city with ensigns destitute of those ornaments, Pilate 
was the first who set up images in Jerusalem; and he did 
it privately, the army making their entry in the night 
time. But as soon as the people knew it, they went in a 
vast body to Cesarea, making earnest supplication for 
many days that the images might be removed. He not 
granting their petition, thmking it would be dishonourable 
to the emperor to do so, and they still persisting in their 
request to him; on the sixth day, having privately order- 
ed his soldiers to their arms, he seated himself on his 
tribunal in the Circus, near which he had placed his men, 
that they might be in readiness. And when the Jews 
came to him thither with their petition, his soldiers having, 
upon a signal given, surrounded them, he threatened them 
with immediate death, if they did not give over their 
clamours, and return home. They then threw themselyes 
on the ground, and offered their necks to the sword, and 
said, “ they could die much more easily, than they could 
dare to do any thing contrary to the wisdom of their laws.” 
Pilate, surprised at their firmness in the observation of 
their laws, immediately gave orders for bringing back the 
images from Jerusalem to Ceesarea.’¢ 

There immediately follows after this an account of the 
disturbance raised at Pilate’s attempting to bring water into 
the city, at the expense of money taken out of the sacred 
treasury. Josephus says, ‘ That many thousands got together, 

© Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 4, sect. 1. 
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‘ crying out, that he ought to desist from this undertaking ; 
‘ that many vented most reproachful speeches against him. 
‘ —Some were killed and others wounded in this tumult, 
‘ but at length the sedition was suppressed.’ 

Both these attempts of Pilate were made at the beginning 
of his government. Some learned men, who suppose that 
Pilate came into Judea, A. D. 25, place them in that year.° 
And others who suppose that Pilate was not procurator of 
Judea till the year 27, place them there.‘ [ am of opinion, 
the first attempt was made by him at the beginning of the 
first winter after his arrival in the province, and the other 
the summer following. Undoubtedly, he had seen the 
Jews’ firmness upon both these occasions, and_ possibly 
upon some others, before the time of the event which we are 
considering. 

We have another attempt of Pilate’s, of the same nature, 
mentioned in the letter which Agrippa the elder sent to 
Caligula, as this letter is given us by Philo. In some parti- 
culars it has a great resemblance with the story Josephus 
has told, of Pilate’s bringing the ensigns into Jerusalem, 
and in others it is very different from it: which has given 
occasion to some learned men to suppose, that Philo has 
been mistaken. For my own part, as 1 make no doubt, 
but Josephus’s account of the ensigns is true; so I think, 
that Philo may also be relied on for the truth of a fact he 
has mentioned, as happening in his own time in Judea: and 
consequently I judge them to be two different facts. 

Agrippa, reckoning up to Caligula the several favours 
conferred on the Jews by the imperial family, says: ‘ Pi- 
‘late was procurator of Judea. He, not so much out of 
respect to Tiberius, as a malicious intention to vex the 
people, dedicates gilt shields, and places them m Herod’s 
palace within the holy city. There was no figure upon 
them, nor any thing else which is forbidden, except an 
inscription, which expressed these two things, the name of 
the person who dedicated them, and of him to whom they 
were dedicated. When the people perceived what had 
been done,—they desired this innovation of the shields 
might be rectified, that their ancient customs, which had 
been preserved through so many ages, and had been 
hitherto untouched by kings and emperors, might not now 
be violated. He refused their demands with roughness: 
such was his temper, fierce and untractable. They then 
cried out, do not you raise a sedition yourself; do not you 
© Cleric. Hist. Ecc. ‘ Basnage Ann. Pol. Eccl. 
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‘disturb the peace by your illegal practices.—It is not 
‘ Tiberius’s pleasure, that any of our laws should be broken 
in upon. If you have received any edict, or letter from 
the emperor to this purpose, produce it, that we may leave 
you, and depute an embassy to him, and entreat him to 
revoke his orders. This put him out of all temper; for 
he was afraid, that if they should send an embassy, they 
might discover the many mal-administrations of his govern- 
ment, his extortions, his unjust decrees, his mbhuman 
cruelties. This reduced him to the utmost perplexity. 

On the one hand, he was afraid to remove things that had 
been once dedicated, and was also unwilling to do a fa- 
vour to men that were his subjects: and on the other 
hand, he knew very well the inflexible severity of Tibe- 
rius. The chief men of the nation observing this, and 

erceiving that he repented of what he had done, though 
bs endeavoured to conceal it, write a most humble and 
submissive letter to Tiberius. It is needless to say, how 
he was provoked, when he had read the account of Pilate’s 
speeches and threatenings, the event showing it suffi- 
ciently. For he soon sent a letter to Pilate, reprimanding 
him for so audacious a proceeding, requiring also, that the 
shields should be removed. And accordingly they were 
carried from the metropolis to Ceesarea by the sea-side, 
called Sebaste, from your great grandfather, that they 
might be placed in the temple there consecrated to him: 
and there they were reposited.”" 

The reader doubtless observes the several different cir- 
cumstances of this story from that of the ensigns, which 
Josephus has told; and particularly, that this dedication of 
the shields was made some time after Pilate had been in 
the province, because now he had been guilty of man 
mal-practices in his government; whereas, the fact whic 
Josephus has related, happened very soon after his arrival 
in the province. This circumstance may be an argument, 
that Philo did not take the ensigns for shields; it being 
very unlikely he should mistake the time of such an affair. 

I cannot however be positive that this fact happened be- 
fore our Saviour’s crucifixion. But yet, methinks, it ma 
help us to form an idea, how Pilate understood that threat- 
ening speech of the Jews, John xix. 12, “ If thou let this 
man go, thou art not Ceesar’s friend.” For, supposing this 
affair of the shields not to have happened till after our Sa- 
viour’s crucifixion, (which however is not certain,) yet un- 
doubtedly Pilate had, before this time, cof nitted many 

" Philo de leg. ad Cai. p. 1033, 1034. ; 
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abuses, And though he might be very well satisfied, the 
acquitting Jesus and setting him at liberty would not be 
deemed any crime, if the case was fairly stated; yet he 
might be unwilling to provoke the principal men of the 
Jewish nation to send Tiberius an account of his behaviour 
on other occasions. This we may the more easily credit, 
not only because at all times the remonstrances of a pro- 
vince were very much dreaded by the prefects, but because 
they were more especially so under Tiberius; who was 
very solicitous for the peace of his provinces, and had en- 
deavoured to secure them from the exactions of his officers. 
And it was fur this reason, as he himself said, that he suf- 
fered the presidents to remain in the provinces for so long 
a time, because they all endeavoured to enrich themselves,. 
and the shorter time they staid in them, the more eager 
they were to improve it to that end.' 

Thus we see how Pilate, a man chiefly swayed by a re- 
gard to his private interest, might be in subjection to a 
clamorous and tumultuous people, in an affair in which 
they pretended their religion was concerned. 

1X. I have, in the second chapter, shown at large, what 
power the Jewish magistracy and the Roman governor were 
possessed of at this time in Judea. But the justness of the 
evangelist’s account upon this head (in which likewise they 
are perfectly harmonious) appears to me so very material, 
that I know not how to forbear making here two or three 
remarks upon occasion of Pilate’s pronouncing the sentence 
of condemnation on Jesus; which is a proof of his supreme 
authority in that country, in capital causes. 

1. According to the evangelists then, the Jews had not 
now the power of life and death. I have showed, that ac- 
cording to other ancient authors, they had it not at this 
time, and could not have it, whilst in the state of a Roman 
province. 

2. According to the evangelists, Pilate had the power of 
life and death. So he has also in Philo and Josephus. 
This is a place, in which later writers would have been in 
great danger of tripping. The accuracy of the evangelists 
is remarkable on two accounts. 1. Judea, though some- 
times called a province, was properly a branch of the pro- 
vince of Syria:* but yet had a Roman governor residing in 


' Vid. Joseph. Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 7. sect. 5. * Ttureeique et 

Judei, defunctis regibus Sohemo atque Agrippa, Provincie Syrie Additz. 

Tacit. Ann. 12. cap. 23. What Tacitus here says was done upon the death 

of Agrippa, had been the case before his reign : and was so, particularly, in the 

time of Pilate; as is evident, in that he are displaced by Vitellius, president 
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it with supreme authority, which was a very uncommon 
thing. 2. Pilate’s proper title was that of procurator. The 
reader may perceive this from my translations of many 
passages concerning the Roman governors of Judea, in 
which, in conformity to Josephus’s style, I also call them 
procurators. Tacitus also calls Pilate procurator.' Now 
this was ordinarily the title of the officer that took care of 
the emperor’s revenue in a province, and is equivalent to 
that of queestor under the republic, or in a province subject 
to the senate ; which officer had not the power of life and 
death. But Pilate, though he had the title of procurator, 
had the power of a president. The evangelists, usually 
give Pilate, Felix, and Festus the title of governor; a 
general word, and very proper, according to the usage of 
the best writers, and of Josephus in particular, in many 
places. 

3. According to the evangelists, the Jewish council hav- 
ing, as they pretended, convicted Jesus of blasphemy, and 
judged him guilty of death, they go with him to Pilate ; 
and they seem to have expected that Pilate should confirm 
their sentence, and sign an order that he might be punished 
accordingly. And they afterwards openly and confidently 
insist upon it, that he should not acquit a person who, they 
said, had been guilty of a crime, which according to their 
law was capital. John xix. 7, “ The Jews answered him, 
we have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because he 
made himself the son of God.” This appears to me very 
observable: but yet nothing is more likely than that they 
should talk in this way, since they were governed by the 
Romans according to their own laws, as I have shown 
above.™ These are the remarks I had to make in this 

lace. 

But I would also take this opportunity of adding a text, 
not yet insisted on, which, if I understand it aright, is a 
fresh indication, that according to the sacred writers, the 
Jews had not now supreme power within themselves. 
When the Jewish elders had brought Jesus before Pilate, 
he said to them, John xviii. 29, 30, “ What accusation bring 
you against this man? They answered and said unto him, 
If he were not a malefactor, we would not have delivered 
him up unto thee.” The original word, and our English 
word malefactor, I think, usually denote a criminal guilty 
of one of the worst of crimes : such as are ordinarily punish- 


of Syria. Vid. et Joseph. de Bell. lib. ii, cap. 8. sect. 1. Antiq. lib. xvii. 
cap. ult. sect 5. et. alibi. 
' Ann, 15, cap. 44. See above, p. 145. n. *. ™ See ch. ii. p, 83. 
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ed with death, perpetual imprisonment, the mines, galleys, 
or some such very heavy punishment. These words then, 
in their mouths, import thus much: 1. ‘ If the crime he is 
* charged with were not capital, we should have punished 
‘ him ourselves, and not have come to you. 2. If he were 
‘not really guilty, we would not have accused him,’ But 
to return to the course we were in. 

X. Pilate having at length passed sentence on Jesus, 
and delivered him to be crucified, it will be proper next to 
consider what is said of an inscription put upon the cross, 
John xix. 19, 20, “ And Pilate wrote a title and put it on 
the cross: and the writing was, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews.” This was the usual custom of the 
Romans, when any were condemned to death, to affix to the 
instrument of their punishment, or to order to be carried 
before them, a writing expressing the crime for which they 
suffered. And this writing was called in Latin, title, which 
word St. John has made use of. It will be sufficient to 
give an example or two of this in the margin." 

XI. St. John says that this title was “ written in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin.” And it was at this time usual at Jeru- 
salem, to set up advertisements, that were designed to be 
read by all sorts of people, in several languages. Titus, in 
a message he sent to the Jews by Josephus, when the city 
was almost in his hands, and by which he endeavoured to 
persuade them to surrender, says: ‘ Did you not erect pil- 
‘lars with inscriptions on them in the Greek and in our 
‘ language, “ Let no one pass beyond these bounds ?”” 

XII. Every one must needs observe the scoffs and deri- 
sions our Saviour met with. There are three or’ four in- 
stances recorded in the evangelists. One was whilst he 
was in the high priest’s house. “ Then did they spit in his 
face and buffeted him, and others smote him with the 
palms of their hands; saying, Prophesy unto us, thou 
Christ, who is he that smote thee?” Matt. xxvi. 67, 68; 
Mark xiv. 65. Pilate hearing our Lord was of Galilee 
sent him to Herod ; and before he was dismissed by him, 


» Rome publico epulo servum, ob detractam lectis argenteam laminam, 
carnifici confestim tradidit [Caius] ut, manibus abscissis, atque ante pectus e 
collo pendentibus, precedente titulo qui causam poene indicaret, per ccetus 
epulantium circumduceretur. Suet. in Calig. c. 34. Patrem familias quod 
Thracem mirmilloni parem, munerario imparem dixerat, detractum e specta- 
culis in arenam, canibus objecit, cum hoc titulo, Impie locutus parmularius. 
Sueton. Domit.cap. 10. Atare rnc ayopac peone pera yoapparwy Thy aria 
Tg Yavarwoewc avre Onevrwy diayayovroc, Kat pera TATA avasavpwoaryToc 
Dio, lib. liv. p. 523. A. © Joseph. de Bell. Jud. lib. vi, 
cap. 2. sect. 4. 
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“ Herod with his men of war set him at nought : and mocked 
him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe,” Luke xxiii. 11. 
He was insulted and mocked by the soldiers, when Pilate 
ordered him to be scourged the first time, that by that lesser 
punishment he might satisfy the Jews and save his life, as 
is related by St. John.? After Pilate had condemned him 
to be crucified, the like indignities were repeated by the 
soldiers, as we are assured by two evangelists. Matt. xxvil. 
27—31; Mark xv. 16—20, “ And they stripped him and 
put on him a scarlet robe, and when they had platted a 
crown of thorns, they put it on his head, and a reed in his 
right hand: and they bowed the knee before him, and 
mocked him, saying, Hail king of the Jews. And they spit 
upon him, and took the reed, and smote him on the head.” 

These are tokens of contempt and ridicule which were 
in use at that time. Dio, among: the other indignities offer- 
ed to Sejanus the favourite of Tiberius, (in whose reign our 
Saviour was crucified,) as they were carrying him from the 
senate-house to prison, particularly mentions this; ‘ That 
‘ they struck him on the head.’4_ But there is one instance 
of ridicule which happened so soon after this time, and has 
so great a resemblance with what our Saviour met with, 
that it ought to be set down here at length. Caligula, the 
successor of Tiberius, had in the very beginning of his 
reign given Agrippa the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip, being 
about the fourth part of his grandfather Herod’s dominions, 
with the right of wearing a diadem or crown. When he 
was setting out from Rome to make a visit to his people, 
the Emperor advised him to go by Alexandria as the best 
way. When he came thither he kept himself very private; 
but the Alexandrians having got intelligence of his arrival 
there, and of the design of his journey, were filled with 
envy, as Philo says, at the thoughts of a Jew’s having the 
title of king. Many ways they showed their indignation— 
one was this: 

‘ There was one Carabas, a sort of distracted fellow, that 
‘im all seasons of the year went naked about the streets. 
‘ He was somewhat between a madman and a fool, the com= 
‘mon jest of boys and other idle people. This wretch they 
‘ brought into the theatre, and placed him on a lofty seat, 
‘ that he might be conspicuous to all: then they put a thing 
‘made of paper on his head for a crown, the rest of his 
‘ body they covered with a mat instead of a robe, and for 
‘a sceptre one put into his hand a little piece of a reed 


® John xix. 1, 2. See Dr. Clarke’s paraphrase of these two verses. 
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‘ which he had just taken up from the ground. Having thus 
‘ given him a mimic royal dress, several young fellows with 
‘ poles on their shoulders came and stood on each side of 
‘ him as his guards. Then there came people toward him, 
‘ some to pay their homage to him, others to ask justice of 
‘ him, and some to know his will and pleasure concerning 
‘ affairs of state; and in the crowd were loud and confused 
‘ acclamations of Maris, Maris; that being, as they say, the 
‘ Syriac word for lord, thereby intimating whom they in- 
‘ tended to ridicule by all this mock show ;' Agrippa being 
‘a Syrian, and king of a large country in Syria.’* 

XIII. Before our Saviour was had away to be crucified he 
was scourged. “ Then released he Barabbas unto them ; 
and when he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be 
crucified,” Matt. xxvii. 26, Mark xv. 15. That it was the 
usual custom of the Romans, before execution, to scourge 
persons condemned to capital punishment, is evident from 
many examples recorded in ancient historians. I shall set 
down from them in the margin two or three instances in the 
original words.t Accounts of the executions of persons 
generally run in this form; They were stripped, whipped, 
and beheaded, or crucified, according as the sentence was. 

XIV. Another particular mentioned here is, that our Sa- 
viour bore his cross. John xix. 16,17, “ And they took 
Jesus and led him away; and he bearing his cross went 
forth.” But he having been fatigued by a long examina- 
tion and a double scourging, (as it spersi they were obliged 
after he had gone a short way to put it upon another. 
“ And they laid hold on one Simon a Cyrenian: and on 
him they laid the cross that he might bear it after Jesus,” 
Luke xxiii. 26, Mark xv. 2]. 

This was the constant practice among the Romans for 
criminals to carry their own cross. Insomuch that Plutarch 
makes use of it as an illustration of the misery of vice: 
‘ that every kind of wickedness produces its own particular 


* Eur’ ek mepteswroc ev kuchp mANnOse eEnye Bon Tic atomoc, Mapw azoxa- 
Agvrwy* ovrwc Je gacw Tov Kuptoy ovopalecOa Tapa Lupog ydscay yap 
Aypurmay Kat yever Supoy, kat Lupiac peyarny amoroyny exovra, H¢ eBact- 
Xevoe. In Flacc. p. 970. B. C. S Judea is here reckoned 
by Philo a part of Syria; as it is also by many other writers. 

* Missique lictores ad sumendum supplicium, nudatos virgis cedunt. _ Liv. 
lib. ii. c. 5. Productique omnes, virgisque czsi, ac securi percussi, Id. lib. 
xxvi. c. 15. Ove pastée mpoatktoapevog avesavpwoe (®Awpoc.) Joseph. p. 
1080. 45. Mastyspevor—avesavpsvro Te reryac avrixpv. Id. p. 1247. 24. 
Zwv yap karexav0n mporepoy axoOe;. Id. p. 1327. 43. 
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‘torment, just as every malefactor, when he is brought 
‘ forth to execution, carries his own cross.’ " 

XV. It appears from the evangelists that our Lord was 
crucified without the city. ‘“ And he bearing his cross 
went forth to a place called the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew Golgotha,” John xix. 17. “ For the 
place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city,” ver. 
20. And the apostle to the Hebrews has likewise men- 
tioned this circumstance : “ Wherefore Jesus also—suftered 
without the gate,” Heb. xiii. 12, - 

This is conformable to the Jewish law, and to examples 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Numb. xv. 35, “ And 
the Lord said unto Moses, The man shall surely be put to 
death: all the congregation shall stone him with stones 
without the camp.” 1 Kings xxi. 13, “ Then they carried 
him” [Naboth] “ forth out of the city, and stoned him with 
stones that he died.’’ This was done at Jezreel, in the ter- 
ritories of the king of Israel, not far from Samaria. And 
if this custom was practised there, we may be certain the 
Jews did not choose that criminals should be executed 
within Jerusalem, the sanctity of which they had so high 
an opinion of, and which they were very zealous to preserve 
free from all ceremonial impurity, though they defiled it 
with the practice of the most horrid immoralities. It is 
possible indeed they might, in their sudden and ungoverned 
rage, a thing they were mighty subject to at this time 
upon any affront offered to their laws or customs, put per- 
sons who thus provoked them to death, upon the spot, in 
the city, or the temple, or wherever they found them: but 
whenever they were calm enough to admit the form of a 
legal process, I dare say, they did not approve of an exe- 
cution within the city. 

And among the Romans this custom was very common, ¥ 
at least in the provinces. The robbers at Ephesus which’ 
Petronius Arbiter mentions, were crucified by order of the 
governor of the province without the city. This was the 
custom likewise in Sicily, as appears from Cicero.* 


"Kat ry cwpatt twv Kodalopevwry éExasoc Tw Kakspywy exgepst TOY avTe 
saupov’ » O& Kaklia TwY Kodasnpwy ef EauTny éxasoy e& QUTNC TEKTALVETAL. 
Plutarch. de iis qui sero puniuntur, p. 554. A. Paris. 1624. 

‘ Credo ego istoc exemplo tibi esse eundum actutum extra portam, dispessis 
manibus patibulum cum habebis. Plautus in Mil. Glor. Act. 2. Scen. iv. 

¥ Quum interim imperator provincie latrones jussit crucibus adfigi, secun- 
dum illam eandem casulam, in qua recens cadaver matrona deflebat. Satyr. 
cap. 71. * Quid enim attinuit, cum Mamertini more atque institato 
suo crucem fixissent post urbem in via Pompeia, te jubere in e4 parte figere 
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XVI. All the four evangelists have particularly men- 
tioned our Saviour’s burial: that “ Joseph of Arimathea 
went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus; Then Pi- 
late commanded the body to be delivered. And when Jo- 
seph had taken the body, he laid it in his own new tomb,’ 
Matt. xvii. 58—60; Mark xv. 45, 46; Luke xxiii. 50—53; 
John xix. 38—40. And it may be fairly concluded, the 
rulers of the Jews did not disapprove of it: since they 
were solicitous that the bodies might be taken down, and 
not hang on the cross the next day. John xix. 31, “ The 
Jews therefore,” says St. John, “ because it was the prepa- 
ration, that the bodies should not remain on the cross on 
the sabbath-day, (for that sabbath-day was an high day,) 
besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that 
they might be taken away.” 

Burial was not always allowed by the Romans in these 
cases. For we find that sometimes a soldier was appointed 
to guard the bodies of malefactors, that they might not be 
taken away and buried.Y However it seems that it was 
not often refused, unless the criminals were very mean, and 
infamous. Cicero reckons it one of the horrid crimes of 
Verres’s administration in Sicily, that he would take money 
of parents for the burial of their children whom he had put 
to death.? Both Suetonius* and Tacitus> represent it as 
one of the uncommon cruelties of Tiberius in the latter part 
of his reign, that he generally denied burial to those who 
were put to death, by his orders, at Rome. Ulpian in his 
treatise of the Duty of a Proconsul says; ‘ The bodies of 
‘ those who are condemned to death are not to be denied to 
‘ their relations: and Augustus writes in the tenth book of 
‘his own life, that he had been wont to observe this cus- 
*tom;’° that is, to grant the bodies to relations. Paulus 
says: ‘ that the bodies of those who have been punished, 
‘ [with death,] are to be given to any that desire them in 
‘ order to burial.’ 
que ad fretum spectaret. in Verr. lib. v. c. 66. n. 169. ¥ Miles cruces 
asservabat, ne quis ad sepulturam corpora datraheret. Petron. Arb. Satyr. c. 
ale 7 Rapiunt eum ad supplicium dii patrii ; quod. iste in- 
ventus est, qui e complexu parentum abreptos filios ad necem duceret, et 
parentes pretium pro sepultura posceret. In Verr. lib. i. cap. 3. 

@ Nemo, punitorum non et in Gemonias abjectus, uncoque tractus. Vit. 
Tiber. c. 61. > Et quia damnati, publicatis bonis, sepultura pro- 
hibebantur, Ann. lib. vi. cap. 29. © Corpora eorum qui 
capite damnantur cognatis ipsorum neganda non sunt: et id se observasse 
etiam D. Aug. lib. x. de Vita sua, scribit. Hodie autem eorum, in quos 
animadvertitur, corpora non aliter sepeliuntur, quam si fuerit petitum et per- 
missum ; et nonnunquam non permittitur, maxime majestatis causa damnato- 
rum. |. i. ff. de cadaver. Punit. 4 Corpora animadversorum quibuslibet 
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It is evident therefore from these two lawyers, that the 
governors of provinces had a right to grant burial to the 
bodies of those who had been executed by their order: 
nay, they seem to intimate, that it ought not usually to be 
denied when requested by any. ig 

We may then depend upon it, that burial was ordinarily 
allowed to persons put to death in Judea. The law of 
Moses is express, that malefactors should be buried. Deut. 
xxi. 22, 23, “ And if a man have committed a sin worthy 
of death, and he be put to death, and thou hang him on a 
tree, his body shall not remain all night on the tree, but 
thou shalt in any wise bury him that day—that thy land 
be not defiled.” And the later Jews retained a reverence 
for this law. A body of the Idumeans having been let 
into Jerusalem by the zealots, in order to strengthen their 
party ; after the mention of very great barbarities they had 
committed in the city and in the temple, Josephus gives 
their neglect to bury those whom they had murdered, as 
one of the strongest proofs of their wickedness. ‘ They 
‘ came,’ says he, ‘ to such impiety, as to ‘ throw out men 
‘ unburied, though the Jews had so great concern for burial, 
‘as to take down and bury before sun-set those who were 
‘crucified by a legal sentence.’® Since burial was so 
strictly required by the Mosaic law, and was so agreeable 
to the sentiments and inclinations of the Jewish people, we 
have all the reason in the world to suppose it was seldom 
denied by the Roman governors in that country. 

XVII. St. John says, ch. xix. 39, 40, “ There came also 
Nicodemus, and brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, 
about an hundred pound weight. Then took they [Joseph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus] the body of Jesus, and 
wound it in linen clothes, with the spices, as the manner of 
the Jews is to bury.” This may seem to some a large 
quantity of spices to be bestowed on a single body at its 
interment. And it has been made an objection by a mo- 
dern' Jew against the history of the New Testament. And 
yet, according to St. Mark and St. Luke, Mary Magdalene 
and some other women having observed the “ sepulchre, 
and where the body was laid,” went and “ brought sweet 
petentibus ad sepulturam danda sunt. 1. iii. eod. © TIpondOov de etc 
TooeToy aceBeLac, Woe Kat aTapec prpat, KaLToL ToouUTHY IadawY TEpL Tac Tagac 
Tpovoiayv TOLBMEVOY, WsE Kat T8C EK karadune AVASAVPBMEVEC 700 Ouvroc nus 
KaOedey re kar Sarrav. De B. J. 1. iv.c. 5. sect. 2. 

f Amram, in B. Kidder, affirms, that this was enough for two hundred dead 
bodies, and that it could not be carried with less than the strength of a mule, 


and therefore not by Nicodemus. Kidder’s Demonstrat. of the Messias, Part 
III. ch, iii. sect. 11. 
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spices, that they might anoint him. And on the first day 
of the week, early in the morning, they came to the sepul- 
chre, bringing the deipy which they had prepared,’ Mark 
xvi. 1, Luke xxiii. 55, 56, xxiv. 1. 

But the largeness of this quantity will not surprise any 
who consider the Jewish custom ; and that they were wont 
not only to embalm or anoint the body, but to lay it also in 
a bed of spices. It is said of Asa, 2. Chron, xvi. 14, “ They 
buried him in the bed which was filled with sweet odours, 
and divers kinds of spices prepared by the apothecaries’ 
art: and they made a very great burning for him.” The 
Jews of this time seem not to have fallen short of their an- 
cestors in this kind of expense: for Josephus in the ac- 
count of Herod’s funeral procession says: ‘ The soldiery 
‘ was followed by five hundred slaves and free-men bearing 
‘ sweet spices.’ He mentions the same number in the 
War, and in the Antiquities. It is likely there were spices 
here for a burning, as well as for a bed to lay Herod’s 
body in. 

It is likewise objected by the same Jew, that the quantity 
of spices mentioned by St. John was a load for a mule, and 
therefore could not be carried by Nicodemus. One would 
not have expected such an objection from a reasonable 
creature, who might know it to be a very just, as well as 
common way of speaking, to ascribe to any person that 
which is done by his order or direction. St. John has made 
particular mention of Joseph and Nicodemus as present at 
the burial of Jesus. They were both of them men of sub- 
stance, and may be supposed to have ordered the attend- 
ance of some of their servants on this occasion. 


§ Tevraxoovo os vm’ avrotc rw otkerwy Kau aTeAevOepwy apwparogogot. de B. 
J. li. c. ult.sect.9. Tero érovro mevraxoowt oxerwy apwparogopot. Antiq. 
lib. xvii. c. 8. sect. 3. As Bishop Kidder has not quoted these passages, I 
hope they will not be unacceptable here, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


OF THE TREATMENT WHICH THE APOSTLES AND OTHER 
DISCIPLES OF JESUS MET WITH FROM JEWS 
AND GENTILES. 


1. The malice of the Jews against the first christians, and 
the favour showed to them by governors and other 
Roman officers, according to St. Luke. 11. Proofs of 
the Jewish malice from other writers. III. The Romans 
at ihis time protected all people in the observation of 
their several religious rites. 1V. The Jews in particular. 
V. Instances of the justice and equity of Roman govern= 
ors to men of different religions. V1. An objection con- 
sidered. VII. Three observations for clearing up this 
matter. VIII. A difficulty removed ; and the conclusion. 


I. THERE is no one that has read the New Testament, 
but must have observed the implacable malice of the Jews 
not only against our Saviour, but also against the apostles ; 
and the heat and rage with which they opposed them, not 
only in Judea, but likewise in all other countries where 
they met with them, because they did not practise and re- 
commend all their particular rites and traditions, But the 
Roman officers and governors were far from being equally 
offended with the neglect they showed of their religion, and 
usually protected them from the injuries the Jews would 
have done them. 

At Thessalonica, Acts xvii. 5—9, “ The Jews which be- 
lieved not, moved with envy, took unto them certain lewd 
fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, and set 
all the city in an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, 
and sought to bring them [Paul and Silas] out to the 
people. And when they found them not, they drew Jason 
and certain of the brethren unto the rulers of the city, cry- 
ing, These that have turned the world upside down, are 
come hither also, whom Jason has received, and these all 
do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying, that there is 
another king, one Jesus. And they troubled the people 
and the rulers of the city, when they heard these things, 
And when they had taken security of Jason, and the other, 
[brethren,] they let them go.” This was a piece of great 
goodness. The magistrates did not imprison Jason and 
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those with him, but took their security that Paul and Silas 
should appear if called for; which it is likely they never 
were. 

St. Paul preached a year and six months at Corinth, and 
the Jews commenced a warm prosecution against him. But 
it was impossible to move Gallio, elder brother of Seneca 
the stoic philosopher, and then deputy of Achaia, to give 
any judgment upon the case. He protected Paul from their 
rage, stopped the prosecution, and did not so much as give 
Paul the trouble of replying. Acts xviii. 11—16, “ And 
he continued there [at Corinth] a year and six months, 
teaching the word of God among them. And when Gallio 
was deputy of Achaia, the Jews made insurrection with one 
accord against Paul, and brought him to the judgment seat, 
saying, This fellow persuadeth men to worship God con- 
trary to the law. And when Paul was now about to open 
his mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews, If it were a matter of 
wrong or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that I 
should bear with you. But if it be a question of words and 
names, and of your law, look ye to it, for I will be no 
judge of such matters. And he drave them from the judg- 
ment seat.” 

At Ephesus, Demetrius a silversmith, “ which made sil- 
ver shrines for Diana, with the workmen of like occupation,” 
made a speech to the people in behalf of themselves and 
their goddess ; insomuch that “ the whole city was filled 
with confusion, and having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, 
men of Macedonia, Paul’s companions in travel, they rushed 
with one accord into the theatre. And when Paul would 
have entered in unto the people, the disciples suffered him 
not.” And “ certain of” the chief’ of Asia, “ which were 
his friends, sent unto him, desiring him that he would not 
adventure himself into the theatre,’ Acts xix. 24—31. 

By “ the chief men of Asia,” or Asiarchs, as it is in the 
Greek,* we are to understand the rulers of the games of Asia.” 
It is generally supposed they were priests, But if they 
were not always priests, it is certain, that the rulers of 
games were magistrates of considerable wealth and reputa- 
tion. And it was a piece of civility in them to send Paul 
a message from the theatre to advise him of the temper of 
the people, and to dissuade him from coming thither. 

The town-clerk went yet farther, for he reprimanded the 
people who had been drawn into a riot by Demetrius and the 
other artificers and their workmen: assuring them, they 
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might depend upon having justice done them according tu 
the law, but that for this assembly they had deserved to be 
punished. Acts xix. 35—40, “ And when the town-clerk 
had appeased the people, he said, Ye men of Ephesus, what 
man is there that knoweth not how that the city of the 
Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddess Diana ?— 
seeing then that these things cannot be spoken against, ye 
ought to be quiet and to do nothing rashly. For ye have 
brought hither these men, which are neither robbers of 
churches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess. Where- 
fore if Demetrius and the craftsmen—have a matter against 
any man, the law is open; and there are deputies, let them 
implead one another. But if ye inquire any thing concern- 
ing other matters, it shall be determined in a lawful as- 
sembly. For we are in danger to be called in question for 
this day’s uproar, there being no cause whereby we may 
give an account of this concourse.” He blames the tumul- 
tuous assembly, and asserts the innocence of Paul and his 
companions, for as much as they had not been guilty of 
sacrilege, or of reviling their goddess; that is, had done 
nothing against religion that was punishable by the laws. 

When the Jews had seized St. Paul at Jerusalem with 
intent to kill him, neither Lysias, the chief captain there, 
nor Felix the governor to whom Lysias sent him, nor Fes- 
tus his successor, would condemn him, though earnestly 
importuned by the Jews. Acts xxii. xxiv. xxv. 

St. Paul had made but a short progress in his voyage 
from Czesarea to Rome, before he received a_ particular 
civility from Julius “ a centurion of Augustus’s band,” to 
whom he and the other prisoners were committed. Acts xxvii. 
2, 3, “And entering into a ship of Adramyttium, we 
launched, meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia.—And the 
next day we touched at Sidon. And Julius courteously 
entreated Paul, and gave him liberty to go unto his friends 
to refresh himself.” 

When the apostle and his company were shipwrecked in 
their voyage to Rome, the soldiers formed a design “ to kill 
the prisoners, lest they should escape. But the (foremen- 
tioned) centurion,’ who had the charge of them, “ kept 
them from their purpose, being willing to save Paul,” Acts 
xxvii. 42, 43, 

And when he came to Rome he was well used there. 
“ The centurion delivered the prisoners to the captain of the 
guard: but Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with a 
soldier that kept him. There he dwelt two whole years in 
his own hired house and received all that came in unto 
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him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all con- 
tidence, no man forbidding him,” Acts xxviii. 16, 30, 31. 
And there is no doubt but that he was quite freed from 
these bonds, and travelled again into Asia, Phil. i. 25, 
ii, 24, 

We have here not one only but many instances of lenity, or 
justice at least, in the Roman officers or governors, toward 
Paul and other the first followers of Jesus: some in one 
place, and some in another: at Thessalonica, Corinth, 
Ephesus, in Judea, at Rome. These officers withstood the 
tumults, remonstrances, solicitations of the Jews of all cha- 
racters, and of the common people of their own religion. 

These facts did not all happen in one and the same 
reign. Pilate made some efforts to set Jesus at liberty in 
the reign of Tiberius. Gallio was deputy of Achaia under 
Claudius. Felix was sent into Judea by Claudius; but the 
justice which he and Festus did Paul was in the time of 
Nero. And it was from the captain of the guard or chief 
favourite of this same emperor, that he received so good 
treatment at Rome. 

If Gallio only, who was a man of much wit and good 
sense,° and of a sweet and gentle disposition, and, (if we 
may credit his brother,) of much generosity and virtue,° 
bad protected the first followers of Jesus from the inquiries 
which were offered them, we might have ascribed such con- 
duct to his eminent qualifications. But Felix was infamous 
for his exactions and other crimes, not in Judea only, but at 
Rome ; and yet he could not be brought to condemn Paul. 

Not that I think that Felix did Paul all the justice he 
ought to have done; far from it. After the first hearmg of 
Paul and the chief priests and elders at Caesarea, he ought 
to have released him: and his detaining an innocent man 
in prison so Jong as he did Paul, and leaving him in chains 
when he went out of the province, were very unrighteous 
actions. 

St. Luke says, Acts xxiv. 27, “ But after two years Por- 
cius Festus came into Felix’ room: and Felix willing to 
show the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound.” TI believe 


¢ Vid. Dion. Cass. lib. Ixi. p. 689. init. 4 Nemo enim 
mortalium uni tam dulcis est quam hic omnibus. Senec, Nat. Quest. |. iv. 
in Preef. € Solebam tibi dicere, Gallionem fratrem meum 


(quem nemo non parum amat, etiam qui amare plus non potest) alia vitia non 
nosse, hoc etiam odisse.—Hoc quoque loco blanditiis tuis restitit, ut exclamares 
invenisse te inexpugnabilem virum adversus insidias, quas nemo non in sinum 
recipit. Id. ibid. 
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that Felix at this time showed the Jews a double pleasure ; 
released robbers and other criminals, and “ left Paul bound.” 
The former pleasure St. Luke has omitted, according to his 
great candour and moderation, observable upon divers oc= 
casions in other parts of his history. But I make very 
little doubt but it was now done. Josephus has particu- 
larly taken notice that Albinus, successor of Porcius Festus, 
did so when he left the province, and that he aimed at 
pleasing the Jews in it. Josephus says, that thereby the 
prisons were emptied, but the country was filled with rob- 
bers.f Felix and Albinus were both of them disagreeable 
in their administration. It is likely they both took the 
same method of pacifying the Jews at the conclusion. Per- 
haps Felix’s conduct was the pattern Albinus followed ; 
nor was it, I suppose, an uncommon thing, for governors to 
release some prisoners at their leaving a province. 

Porcius Festus was also manifestly unjust to Paul, in 
that he did not set him at liberty, but constrained him to 
appeal to Ceesar. 

But though they did not do Paul all the. justice which 
they ought to have done, yet they did not condemn him to 
death as the Jews desired. It is plain they withstood very 
pressing solicitations, and possibly, considerable offers of 
money. Felix gave hima great deal of liberty after the 
first hearing at Ceesarea, Acts xxiv. 23, which we may sup- 
pose was also allowed by Festus. Though they had nei- 
ther of them resolution enough to release Paul against the 
inclinations of the people of their province, they both give 
plain indications they thought him an innocent man. And 
it cannot be questioned but that Festus transmitted a fa- 
vourable account of him to Rome. 

In order to find out the true reason and foundation of 
this conduct, I mean the favour showed to the disciples of 
Jesus by the Roman officers, it is needful to consider the 
grounds they go upon, and the reasons they themselves as- 
sign for it, as represented by St. Luke. 

The reader will recollect the speeches of Gallio, and the 
town clerk of Ephesus, so that 1 need not repeat any part 
of them here. The substance of them all is, in short, in the 
letter which Lysias sent with Paul to Felix at Czsarea. 
«“ And when I would have known the cause, wherefore they 
accused him, I brought him forth into their council, whom 
I perceived to be accused of questions of their law, but to 
have nothing laid to his charge worthy of death, or of 
bonds.” Acts xxiii. 28, 29. 

f Jos. Ant. lib. xx. ¢. 8. sect. 5. 
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And with this agrees also the account, which Festus gave 
of Paul’s affair at length to king Agrippa, Acts xxv. 138— 
27. “ And after certain days, king Agrippa and Bernice 
came unto Cesarea to salute Festus. And when they had 
been there many days, Festus declared Paul’s cause unto 
the king, saying, There is a certain man left in bonds by 
Felix. About whom, when I was at Jerusalem, the chief 
priests and the elders of the Jews informed me, desiring to have 
judgment against him. To whom I answered, it is not the 
manner of the Romans to deliver any man to die, before 
that he which is accused have the accusers face to face.— 
Therefore when they were come hither without any delay, 
on the morrow I sat on the judgment-seat, and 1 command- 
ed the man to be brought forth. Against whom when the 
accusers stood up, they brought none accusations of such 
things as I supposed: but had certain questions against 
him of their own superstition, and of one j Poke: which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. And because I 
doubted of such manner of questions, I asked him, whether 
he would go to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these 
matters. But when Paul had appealed to be reserved unto 
the hearing of Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till 
1 might send him to Cesar. Then Agrippa said unto Fes- 
tus, I would also hear the man myself :—And on the mor- 
row, when Agrippa was come, and Bernice, with great 
pomp,—at Festus’ commandment Paul was brought forth. 
And Festus said, King Agrippa, and all men which are 
here present with us, ye see this man, about whom all the 
multitude of the Jews have dealt with me, both at Jerusa- 
lem, and also here, crying out, that he ought not to live any 
longer. But when [ found that he had committed nothing 
worthy of death, and that he himself hath appealed to Au- 
gustus, I have determined to send him. Of whom I have 
no certain thing to write unto my lord; wherefore I have 
brought him forth before you, and especially before thee, O 
king Agrippa, that after examination had, I might have 
somewhat to write. For it seemeth to me unreasonable to 
send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the crimes laid 
against him.” 

Strange! Felix, it is likely, left behmd him some memo- 
rial concerning this prisoner, and Festus had given Paul 
and his accusers a solemn hearing at Ceesarea: the high 
priest and the elders, and all the multitude of the Jews, had 
dealt with him about Paul once and again, at Jerusalem, 
and at Cesarea: Festus seems to have spared no pains to 
go to the bottom of the matter: and yet after all, he 
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brought him before Agrippa, that he “ might have some- 
what to write to Augustus.” According to this account, 
the Roman empire must have had no laws, at this time, 
against new sects in religion, or the leaders of them, pro- 
vided they injured no man’s civil property, and gave no 
disturbance to other people in their worship, 

Let us however see the progress of this examination be- 
fore Agrippa and Bernice, and those who were with them, 
Acts xxvi. 4—23. Paul acquaints them with the manner 
of his life from the first, informs them of his conversion, 
freely declares his principles and conduct ; tells them, that 
he had “ seen a light from heaven, and heard a voice ;” 
that he had been sent unto the “ Gentiles, to open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, that they might 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them that 
are sanctified by faith that is in Jesus.” He lets them know, 
that he had not been “ disobedient to the heavenly vision, 
but showed first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, 
and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and then to the 
Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God ;—that 
having obtained help of God, he continued unto this day, 
witnessing both to small and great, that Christ should suf- 
fer, and that he should be the first that should rise from 
the dead, and should show light unto the people and to the 
Gentiles.” 

Paul here acknowledgeth two things, most contrary to 
the general opinion of the Jews at that time; first, “ that 
Christ should suffer,” and secondly, he mentions particu- 
larly his commission “ to go to the Gentiles ;” which thing, 
when he related in his speech to the people at Jerusalem, 
Acts xxii. 22, 23, “they lift up their voices, and said, 
Away with such a fellow from the earth; for it is not fit 
that he should live.” And he now declares, that he had 
propagated these principles every where with all his 
might. 

Well, what is the result? Why, truly, Paul’s discourse 
appears to Festus so extravagant, that he tells him he was 
“beside himself ;” only he softens the charge a little, by 
subjoining, that it was “ much learning” that “ made him 
mad.” But still there was no crime discerned. Nay, after 
all this, Paul had the presence of mind to deliver a solemn 
wish, that not only Agrippa, but also “ all that heard him 
that day, were not only almost, but altogether such as he 
was, except his bonds. And when he had thus spoken, 
the king rose up, and Bernice, and they that sat with them. 
And when they were gone aside, they talked between them- 
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selves, saying, this man doth nothing worthy of death, or of 
bonds. Then said Agrippa, (a Jew, but well acquainted 
with the Roman constitution,) This man might have been set 
at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Ceesar,” Acts xxvi. 
30—82. 

The sum, I think, is this; that since St. Paul had affirm- 
ed in his defence before Felix, ch. xxiv. 12, that “ they had 
not found him in the temple disputing with any man, nei- 
ther raising up the people, neither in the synagogues, nor 
in the city ;” and before Festus, ch. xxv. 8, that “ neither 
against the law, neither against the temple, nor yet against 
Cesar, had he offended any thing at all:” And, since the 
Jews had brought no proofs of any such offences, but only 
there were some differences between Paul and the Jews, 
concerning “ certain questions of their own superstition” 
[religion]; Paul was an innocent man, and might have been 
very justly set at liberty, and left to himself to go and pro- 
pagate his principles in the way he had done hitherto. 

This then was the reason of this conduct; they were not 
used to interpose their authority in differences purely reli- 
gious: there was no act of sedition, injustice, or violence 
proved against Paul, or any of his companions: and these 
were the only things which these officers had a right to 
punish, 

Here are therefore two things, which we are to look for 
some foreign proof of; namely, the fierce opposition made 
by the Jews against the followers of Jesus Christ; and 
then, in the next place, that the Roman officers had no 
right, according to the constitution of the Roman govern- 
ment at that time, to punish men for innocent principles, 
but only for wicked practices. 

II. To the first point, the proceedings of the Jews, little 
needs to be said. Their character’ for violence is so al- 
lowed, that no one can well suspect the evangelists have 
misrepresented them: not to say, that it was by no means 
their interest to say these things of them if not true. I 
shall however allege a passage or two to this purpose. 
Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, written about 
the 140th" year of the christian era, says, that in his time, 
‘the Jews cursed! in their synagogues all that believed, in 
‘Christ. This,’ says he,‘ is all you can do. You have 
‘ not now the power of killing us yourselves, because others 


8 Todka pev On kar Sea wae ot Tedavo rec ‘Pwpaac sdpacay (ro yap roe 
yevoc avrwy, Supwhev muporaroy esv’) Dio. |. lix. p. 405. D. 
h Vid. Pagi, Critic. in Baron. A. C. 148. ' Karapwpevor ev 
Tag cvvaywyatc YpwY Tec MesEvoyTac exc tov Xpisoy. Dialog. p. 234. B. 
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‘have the governing of things. But this you have done, 
‘ whenever you have been able. Nor have any other peo- 
‘ ple showed so much enmity against us and Christ as you, 
‘ who have been likewise the authors of all those prejudices, 
‘which others have conceived against that righteous per- 
‘son and us his followers. For after that you had crucified 
‘ that one unblamable and righteous man, (by whose stripes 
‘they are healed who go to the Father through him,) when 
‘ you knew that he was risen from the dead, and ascended 
‘up into heaven, according as the prophecies had foretold 
‘he should, you were so far from repenting of your evil 
* deeds, that you sent out from Jerusalem chosen men into 
‘all the world, giving out that the sect of the christians is 
‘ atheistical, and saying all those evil things of us, which 
‘ they, who know us not, do still say of us.“* And Ter- 
tullian affirms the same thing; ‘ That the Jews were the 
‘ principal authors of the evil reports which were spread 
‘ abroad concerning the christians.’! 

III. Moderation and equity toward men of a different 
religion are more uncommon things. And therefore, it will 
be needful to be more particular on this head, and to ac- 
count for the protection, which the heathen officers gave 
St. Paul and others, when the multitude would have mob- 
bed them, or when the Jewish magistrates demanded a ju- 
dicial sentence against them. 

I shall therefore show, that the Roman people did at this 
time protect all men in the practice of their several religious 
rites and institutions. 

In the first place I shall consider, how they treated the 
at people in those provinces which they had sub- 

ued. 

And secondly, I shall give a brief account of the treat- 
ment which the Jews received from them. 

1. I shall consider how they treated the heathen people, 
in those provinces which they subdued to their obedience. 

Livy informs us, that the Anagnini, a people in Italy, 
having disobliged the Romans, the senate took away from 
them several privileges, which they had Ict them enjoy to 
that time. ‘ Their senates were dissolved, and their magis= 
‘ trates were deprived of all power and authority, except 
‘ what was necessary for the administration of their religious 
‘rites.’" This was done in the year of the city 449, before 


k Ibid. C. D. ' Et credidit vulgus Judeeo. Quod enim 
aliud genus seminarium est infamia nostre >. Tertul. ad Nat. 1. i. c. 14, 

™ Anagninis, quique arma Romanis intulerant—concilia, connubiaque 
adempta: et magistratibus, praeterquam sacrorum curatione, interdictum. Liv. 
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Christ 305; and is a proof, that they esteemed all men’s 
religion inviolable. 

The people of Syracuse in Sicily had an ancient custom 
of choosing an annual priest to Jupiter. It is one of the 
heavy charges which Cicero brings against Verres, that 
whilst he was preetor of that province, he had obstructed 
the people there, in the usual method of the choice, in or- 
der to get into the priesthood a creature of his own.” 

Verres had a strong fancy for fine® statues: and, when- 
ever he had seen any such in any town or city, as he tra- 
velled in his province, he would send to the people, and 
inform them of a desire he had to purchase of them the 
statue of such or such a god or goddess. Sometimes the 
people out of fear of his resentments complied with his de- 
sires, though with much regret. But others were more re- 
solute, and told him plainly, such things could not be done 
without impiety. However this wretch (as Cicero says) 
would send his servants in the night time to steal images, 
which the people refused to part with. There was a statue 
of Ceres at Enna, which stood in an open place before her 
temple. ‘ The curious workmanship of it was a strong 
‘ temptation, but its bulk obstructed a clandestine removal. 
‘ She held in her right hand a beautiful image of victory. 
‘ This he caused to be taken away and brought to his 
* house.’P 

This statue of Ceres was, it seems, in great veneration at 
Rome, as well as in Sicily. Let us now hear what Cicero 
says to the judges upon the trial of Verres. ‘ Heal, O ye 
‘judges, the wounds given to the religion of your allies; 
‘preserve your own. For this is not the branch of any 
‘foreign or strange religion. But if it were, and if 
‘you did not see fit to adopt it ints your own religion, 
‘yet you ought to be willing to secure it by an exem- 
‘plary punishment of him who has offered to violate 
76,74 
lib. ix. cap. 43. n. 24. » —_ Sacerdotia: quibus in rebus 
non solum jura, sed etiam deorum religiones immortalium omnes repudiavit. 
Syracusis lex est de religione, que in annos singulos Jovis sacerdotem sortito 
capi jubebat, &c. in Verr. lib. ii. cap. 51. 

© Deum denique nullum Siculis, qui ei paulo magis affabre atque antiquo 
artificio factus videretur, reliquit. In Verr. act. i. 1. c. 5. n. 14. 

P Ante «dem Cereris in aperto et propatulo loco signa duo sunt, Cereris © 
unum, alterum Triptolemi, et pulcherrima et perampla. His pulchritudo 
periculo, amplitudo saluti fuit, quod eorum demolitio atque asportatio per- 
difficilis videbatur. Insistebat in manu Cereris dextra simulachrum pulcherri- 
me factum Victorie. Hoc ille e signo Cereris avellendum asportandumque 


curavit. In Verr. lib. iv. cap. 49. n. 110. . 
“ Medemini religioni sociorum, judices : conservate vestram, Neque enim 
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Of all heathen rites within the bounds of the Roman em- 
pire, the Egyptian seem to have been the most different 
from those of the Romans. They were contemned and ridi- 
culed by the emperors, by Augustus in particular," and by 
the Roman® authors. And, if we may credit Philo, no 
strangers came into Egypt, but they were tempted to laugh 
at them, and banter them, till they became accustomed to 
those absurdities: and all travellers of good sense were 
wont to be filled with the utmost astonishment, joined with 
pity.* 

But yet they were practised, without any molestation 
from the Romans: and continued to be so, long after the 
time I am at present concerned with." 

It is true the Egyptian rites were more than once pro- 
hibited in the city of Rome. Augustus ‘ laid a restraint 
‘upon them, and forbade the performing them in the city or 
‘ suburbs, or within five hundred paces of the subarbs.’’ 
And by Tiberius’s order ‘ the temple of Isis at Rome was 
‘ demolished, and her image thrown into the Tiber” But 
then this was for an high offence ; and because her priests, 
under the cloak of religion, had promoted acts of de- 


heec externa vobis religio, neque aliena: quod si esset, si suscipere eam nolletis ; 
tamen in eo, qui violasset, sancire vos velle oporteret. Ibid. cap. 51. n. 114. 
Sancire (inquit Servius) est sanguine fuso confirmare. Hinc noster in orat. 
pro Bald. Sanctiones ait sacrandas aut genere ipso, ut obtestatione et consecra- 
tione legis; aut pcend, cum caput ejus qui contra facit consecratur. Hotom. 
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secraverunt, Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. iii, cap. 15. 
Qualia demens 
igyptus portenta colat! Crocodilon adorat 
Pars heee Illic 
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Juv. Sat. xv. in. 
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bauchery which were ruinous of the peace of families, and 
that in the very temple itself which she had at Rome.* 

And Flaccus the president of Egypt,y in the latter end 
of the reign of Tiberius, prohibited their fellowships at 
Alexandria; which they held under a pretence of religion 
indeed, but made use of for drunkenness only and such 
like excesses: on other accounts they met with no inter- 
ruptions, 

And those sacred rites which were more properly their 
own, were as severely restrained, when they were known to 
be abused to the like infamous practices. For this reason 
the Bacchanalia were prohibited at Rome and throughout 
sas by a decree of the senate.2 A. U. 568, before Christ 

That I may not enter into needless particulars, I shall take 
notice here of but one thing more. Philo says, that when 
the Jews waited on Petronius president of Syria, to entreat 
him not to proceed as yet to erect the statue of Caligula at 
Jerusalem, they desired that he would give them leave to 
send an embassy to the emperor: ‘ Possibly, say they, we 
‘may obtain thus much, not to be treated worse than the 
‘ meanest of all people, whose religion is preserved invio- 
© jate!* 

IV. In the second place I shall give a brief account of 
the treatment which the Jews had from the Romans. 

The Jews received very considerable favours and privi- 
leges from Alexander ; and they enjoyed the same under 
his successors in Syria and Egypt, though with some inter- 
ruptions, especially in Syria.’ But I intend not to go so 
high as this. I take notice of this only, because the Jews 
enjoyed under the Romans the most extensive privileges out 
of Judea, which had been granted by Alexander and his 
immediate successors; and because the privileges which 
they received first from them, seem to have been in a great 


* Td. ibid. Y Tac re traipaac now svvodse, at ae ene 
mpopace Svowy siswyvro, Toe mpaypacw ewrapowesoat, dedus. Philo, in 
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qua Bacchanalia Rome, neve in Italia essent. Si quis tale sacrum solenne et 
necessarium duceret, nec sine religione et piaculo se id omittere posse, apud 
pretorem urbanum profiteretur; praetor senatum consuleret ; si ei permissum 
esset, quum in senatu non minus centum essent, ita id sacrum faceret, dum ne 
plus quinque sacrificio interessent: neu qua pecunia communis, neu quis 
magister sacrerum, aut sacerdos esset. Liv. lib. xxxix. cap. 18. 
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ecyariauc eOvwy, otic TeTNpNTat Ta TaroLa, EXarToy eveyKacOat. Philo, de Leg. 
ad Cai. p. 1026. E. > Vid. Joseph. Ant. lib. xii. cap 
3. sect. 1, Contr. Apion. lib. ii. sect. 4. 
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measure the models of those immunities which were granted 
by the Romans, 

For Josephus says, that ‘ Seleucus Nicator gave them 
(eh Jews | the privileges of citizens in all the cities which 
‘he built in Asia and in lower Syria, and even in Antioch 
‘ the metropolis of his kingdom, and made them equal to 
‘the Macedonians and Grecians ; which rights¢ they still 
* enjoy.’ 

When Flaccus the preetor of Asia was accused‘ at Rome 
of several mal-administrations in that province, one of the 
charges brought against him was, that he by an edict had 
forbid the Jews of Asia to send any money out of that pro- 
vince to Jerusalem. Cicero endeavours to defend Flaccus’s 
conduct in this as well as other matters; but Cicero® owns, 
that the Jews did then send money to Jerusalem annually 
from Italy, and from all the provinces subject to the com- 
monwealth. The bringing a charge against Flaccus upon 
this head is a proof that his edict was a novelty. Nor does 
Cicero produce an instance of a like restraint laid upon the 
Jews before this, by the president of any province, which 
he certainly would have ae if there had been any. 

There were after this several decrees passed by Julius 
Ceesar and the senate of Rome, in favour of the Jews who 
lived in Alexandria, Syria, and Asia; which were lodged 
in the capitol at Rome, and copies of them directed to the 
cities in which the Jews dwelt; requiring the magistrates 
of those cities to put them in their public acts, engraved 
upon two tables of brass, one in the Roman, another in the 
Greek language.‘ We have likewise in Josephus copies of 
the decrees of Delos, Laodicea, Pergamos, Sardis, and other 
cities in their proper forms; which were passed and re- 
gistered there in pursuance of the decrees of the Roman 
senate: ‘ Declaring, that out of their piety to God, and the 
‘ concern they have always had for the support of religion, 
and in imitation of the Roman people who are benefactors 
‘ to all mankind, who had written to them that the Jews 
‘should be permitted to perform the sacred rites of their 
‘ religion, observe their usual feasts, and hold their assem- 
‘ blies ; they ordain that the Jews who think fit so to do, 
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* Joseph. Ant. ubi supra. See Prideaux, Conn. Part. I. Book viii. year be- 
fore Chr. 293. p. 572. * About the year 60 before 
Christ. ¢ Sequitur auri illa invidia Judaici. Cum aurum 
Judeorum nomine quotannis ex Italia, et ex omnibus vestris provinciis 
Hierosolymam exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit edicto, ne ex Asia exportari 
liceret. Pro. Flacc. cap. 28. * Vid. Joseph, Ant. lib. xiv. 
cap. 10, sect. 2, 
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‘ both men and women, do keep the sabbaths and perform 
‘sacred rites according to the Jewish laws.—And if any 
‘man, whether magistrate or private person, do give them 
‘any let or hinderance herein, he shall be fined, and be 
‘reckoned debtor to the city.’ This is the substance of 
the decree of the city of Halicarnassus, which the rest re- 
semble. 

But the rites of the Jews being extremely different from 
those of all others, and the people of most of the cities 
bemg superior in number to the Jews, they were often 
giving them disturbance: and perhaps the Jews did some- 
times give them offences which they needed not to have 
done. It was then the business of the Roman officers to do 
them justice, according to the edicts of the senate and the 
emperor. 

And we have some instances of their receiving relief from 
the higher powers, when they had been injured, and it is 
likely could not obtain satisfaction from the ordinary offi- 
cers; either through their want of inclination, or of sufficient 
power and authority to control the dispositions of the peo- 
ple where they resided. 

When Agrippa the favourite of Augustus was in the 
East with extraordinary power, as he was passing through 
Tonia with Herod the G'reat» in his company, the Jews 
made complaints to him, that they were hindered in send- 
ing their tribute to the temple at Jerusalem; that they 
were obliged to serve in the army;' and had many other 
hardships put upon them inconsistent with the privileges 
granted them by the Romans.* Agrippa gave them and 
their adversaries a solemn hearing, and in court confirmed 
to them their ancient privileges, and gave orders, ‘ that no 


& Ee ro moog To Sey evoeBec, Kar dowry ev arayTe Kay dia omedne 
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OTwWE GUYTEAWYTAaL aUTOLC al ELC TOY OEoY LepoTrotiaL KaL EopTaL at ELOLopEVaL KaL 
cuvodo Sedoxrar yyy Iedawy rec Bsdopeveg avdpac TE Kat yuvaikag TaTE 
LaBBara ayew ka ra iepa ovyredew cara rec Iedaixec vopsc’ av O¢ TIC 
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ty mode. Ibid. sect. 23. 

b About the 13th or 14th year before the nativity of our Lord, according 
to the common account. 

i The Jews had been excused from serving as soldiers, because they could 
not travel on the sabbath, nor have provisions agreeable to their laws and cus- 
toms. Vid. Joseph, Ant. lib. xiv. cap. 10. sect. 12. 
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‘one should molest them in the observation of their peculiar 
‘ rites and customs,’! 

Some time after this," the Jews who lived in Asia and 
in Cyrene in Libya, were oppressed and abused by the 
people in those countries; upon which the Jews sent an 
embassy to Augustus himself for redress. Josephus has 
preserved a copy of the edict of the emperor upon this oc- 
casion: wherein, having first briefly mentioned the favours 
showed to the Jews by Julius Ceesar, and their fidelity to 
the Roman state, ‘ He ordains by his own authority, with the 
advice of his council, that the" Jews do practise their pe- 
culiar rites according to the law of their country, that their 
offerings be inviolable, that they be permitted tu send 
them to Jerusalem, and to deliver them to those who are 
deputed to carry them to Jerusalem, that they be not 
obliged to give appearance in any court of justice on the 
sabbath, nor on the day before, being the preparation, after 
the ninth hour. And if any man be taken stealing their 
sacred books or their sacred money, out of the places of 
their worship, or out of the chests in which they are kept, 
he shall be deemed sacrilegious, and his goods shall be 
confiscated to the public treasury of the Romans.’ 

And Philo assures us, that Augustus maintained through- 
out his reign the indulgence given to the Jews: ‘that there 
‘ was in his time a large quarter of the city of Rome on 
‘ the other side of the Tiber inhabited by Jews; that Au- 
‘ gustus° knew they had oratories there, and they resorted 
‘ to them, especially on the sabbaths, and that they also sent 
‘ money instead of first-fruits by their own officers to Jeru- 
‘ salem.’ 

In the reign of Tiberius they were generally well used. 
They were indeed banished out of Italy by an edict: but 
it was for a misdemeanor committed by some villains of 
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their nation at Rome.? The only hardship of it was, that a 
great many innocent persons suffered beside the guilty. 
On other occasions Tiberius showed them all the favour 
they could desire, especially after the death of Sejanus ; 
and is much applauded for it by Philo.1 It was in the 
latter end of this reign that Vitellius president of Syria 
performed an act of great complaisance to them. He was 
marching with his forces against Aretas king of Petra, in 
pursuance of orders he had received from Tiberius, and in- 
tended to pass through Judea. ‘ But some of their chief 
‘men waited upon him and entreated him not to lead his 
‘army through their country, because it was contrary to 
‘their laws that any images should be brought into it; 
‘ whereas there were a great many in his ensigns. And he 
‘ hearkened to them, altered his intention, and ordered his 
‘ troops another way.’' 

During the reign of Caligula, they met with great hard- 
ships, especially at Alexandria. But the orders which 
Caligula had given for the erecting a statue to himself as a 
god, in the temple at Jerusalem, and for punishing the Jews 
if they opposed it, did not take effect. By the kind and 
prudent management of Petronius president of Syria, and 
the intercessions of Agrippa the Great, delays were ob- 
tained, and Caligula died before the attempt was made. 

Claudius the next succeeding emperor renewed to them 
all their privileges. He directed in particular, by a decree, 
that the Jews at Alexandria should be restored to all their 
rights, which had been injuriously taken away from them‘ 
in the reign of Caligula. He likewise published another 
edict in favour of the Jews living in other parts, in which 
he says: ‘ We approve that the Jews should in all parts of 
‘ the world subject to us, practise the rites of their country 
‘ without molestation ; exhorting them likewiset to use this 
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“our humanity with moderation and sobriety, and not to 
‘reproach the religions of other nations, but to observe their 
‘own laws. And I will that all magistrates of cities and 
‘ colonies and municipal places, both within and without 
‘Italy, and all kings and princes, have this my edict tran- 
‘scribed by their own officers, and that within thirty days 
‘it be fixed in some public place where it may be con- 
‘ veniently read by all men.’ 

There was in the beginning of this reign," a remarkable 
piece of justice done the Jews at Doris in Syria, by Petro- 
nius president of that province. The fact is this: Some 
rash young fellows of the place got in and set up a statue 
of the emperor in the Jews’ synagogue. Agrippa the Great 
made complaints to Petronius concerning this injury. 
Whereupon Petronius issued a very sharp precept to the 
magistrates of Doris. ‘He terms’ this action an offence not 
‘against the Jews only, but also against the emperor: says, 
‘It is agreeable to the law of nature, that every man should 
‘be master of his places according to the decree of the em- 
‘peror. I have, says he, given directions that they who 
‘dared to do these things contrary to the edict of Augustus, 
‘ be delivered to the centurion Vitellius Proculus, that they 
‘may be brought to me and answer for their behaviour. 
‘ And I require the chief men in the magistracy to discover 
‘the guilty to the centurion, unless they are willing to have 
‘jt thought, that this injustice has been done with their 
‘ consent ; and that they see to it that no sedition or tumult 
‘happen upon this occasion; which I perceive is what 
‘ some are aiming at. I do also require, that for the fu- 
‘ture you seek no pretence for sedition or disturbance, but 
‘that all men worship [God] according to their own cus- 
‘ toms.’ 

The reader will perhaps indulge a short interruption 
here in the course of this narration, in favour of an account 
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we have in the xvith of the Acts of the Apostles, of a trans- 
action that in some respects resembles this fact at Doris, 
and may receive considerable light from it. 

St. Paul was at Philippi in Macedonia: (it was now the 
11th year of” Claudius.) ’. He there cured a “ certain dam- 
sel possessed with a spirit of divination, which brought her 
masters much gain by soothsaying. And when her masters 
saw that the hope of their gains was gone, they caught Paul 
and Silas, and drew them into the market-place unto the 
rulers——and the multitude rose up together against them, 
and the magistrates rent off their clothes, and commanded 
to beat them. And when they had laid many stripes upon 
them, they cast them into prison, charging the jailor to keep 
them safely. And when it was day the magistrates sent the 
sergeants, saying, let those men go. And the keeper of the 
prison told this saying to Paul.—But Paul said,_—They 
have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, and 
have cast us into prison, and now do they thrust us out 
privily ? but let them come themselves and fetch us out.— 
And when they heard that they were Romans—they came, 
and besought them, and brought them out, and desired them 
to depart out of the city,” Acts xvi. 16—39. 

Here we have an instance of a tumult raised by some self- 
interested and designing men, the common people incensed 
by their arguments, the magistrates drawn into an act of 
injustice. Petronius seems to have suspected, that the disor- 
der at Doris had been committed with the connivance of 
the ruJers there. It is not at all unlikely that the magis- 
trates of cities and towns, who possibly were but a few 
degrees above the common people, might sometimes ap- 
prove of these outrages and act a part in them: but the 
presidents and proconsuls, men of a larger genius, who had 
been educated at Rome and served offices there, who were 
better acquainted with the Roman constitution, had a great- 
er charge, and were more immediately accountable to the 
aa and the senate for the observation of their edicts 
and the peace of the provinces, never or very rarely en- 
tered into these measures; but punished such disorderly 
practices when they happened, and by fresh precepts en- 
deavoured to prevent them for the future. 

However, this act of the magistrates at Philippi was a 
sudden thing; (“ they have beaten us openly uncondemn- 
ed.”) The order was given without a hearing; and as 
soon as it was light the next morning, they sent their offi- 
cers with directions that the prisoners should be released. 

W Vid. Pears. Ann. Paul. p. 11. A. ch, 51. 
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They soon repented of what they had done, and notwith- 
standing the specious pretences and obnoxious charges 
of the masters of this damsel, that Paul and Silas had 
taught customs which were not lawful for them to observe— 
they were sensible they had gone beyond their commission, 
and were apprehensive of being called to an account, by a 
higher authority to which they were subject. This order 
of release was sent before they had heard that these men 
were Romans, and whilst they knew no better than that they 
were mere Jews, and defended by no other privileges than 
those that belonged to all of that nation. And the history 
Josephus has given us of the fact at Doris, and the conduct 
of the president of Syria upon the occasion of it, may very 
well render every part of this relation here highly proba- 
ble. When these magistrates knew that Paul and Silas 
were Romans, their concern was still increased ; and their 
own interest obliged them to all the farther condescensions 
which Paul demanded. 

But to return to the course of the narration. 

There was another signal instance of the moderation of 
Claudius to the Jews, which may not be passed by. But 
before I produce it, I must give some short history of the 
vestment of the high priest,* which I shall do in almost the 
very words of Josephus; who says, that Herod the Great 
and his son Archelaus had this sacred vestment in their keep- 
ing, and lodged it in the castle Antonia; and that the Ro- 
man procurators who succeeded to them in the government 
of Judea finding it there, kept the possession of it till Vitel- 
lius president of Syria, in the latter end of Tiberius’s reign, 
gave it to the Jews to keep it themselves. The high priest 
wore this garment four times only in the year; at the three 
great feasts and on the day of the fast. It was delivered to 
him seven days before these seasons, and was first purified 
before he put it on. The next day after these solemnities 
were over, it was returned to the officer of the chest. This 
was the method whilst it was kept by Herod and the Ro- 
man governors. But, as was just hinted, Vitellius gave it 
to the Jews, that they might lock it up in a chest of their 
own in the temple, and take it out thence for their use with- 
out asking particular leave. 

But when Cuspius Fadus’ was procurator of Judea, he 
received orders from the emperor to take ‘ the holy gar- 
‘ment which the high priest alone wears into his own pos- 
‘session.’ Josephus does immediately before this mention a 


* Tnv sodny Te apxlepewe. ¥ Joseph. Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 5. 
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disturbance which the Jews of Parzea gave to some of their 
neighbours. He does not say that irregular proceeding 
had brought upon them this disagreeable message: though 
it was highly probable, that it was owing to their irregular 
conduct in that or some other affair. 

But however that be, when Fadus had received these or- 
ders, he called together ‘ the high priests* and chief men 
‘of Jerusalem, acquainted them with the emperor’s orders, 
‘and commanded them “ to deliver to him the vestment of 
‘ the high priest, that it might be lodged in the castle of 
‘ Antonia, as formerly.” They did not dare absolutely to 
‘refuse: but they earnestly entreated Fadus, and Cassius 
‘ Longinus president of Syria, who was then likewise at 
‘ Jerusalem,’ (and who was indeed come thither with forces 
on purpose to prevent the sedition which it was appre- 
hended the delivery and execution of this order might 
occasion ;) ‘ that they would give them leave. to send am- 
‘ bassadors to the emperor, and that they would wait till 
‘fresh directions came from Rome; with which request 
‘they complied.2 When the Jewish ambassadors came to 
Rome, they found there Agrippa the younger, who seconded 
their petition. The emperor granted their petition, and 
sent by them a letter directed to the magistrates of Jerusa- 
Jem, the senate, people, and the whole nation of the Jews: 
in which he says, ‘ Agrippa—having introduced to me your 
‘ ambassadors, who thankfully acknowledge the benetits I 
‘ have conferred upon your nation, and earnestly beseeched 
‘me, that you might have the sacred vestment and the 
‘ crown in your own keeping, according as it had been al- 
‘lowed by the excellent and my well beloved Vitellius, I 
‘ have granted that so it should be. I have ratified this 
‘sentence from that principle of piety with which I am 
‘ possessed, and because I will that all men worship [God] 
‘ according to the laws of their country.’ 

This argument will be imperfect if I do not show some 
instance of this equity to the Jews in the reign of Nero. 
The only fact I shall mention here is this. It happened in 
the time that Festus was governor of Judea,’ who was the 
person who sent Paul to Rome. Agrippa the younger 

**Oc On kat rore perarreppapevoc Tec apyuEpetc, Kat Tec mpwrec ‘Iepooodv- 
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raised the buildings of the house in which he resided when 
he was at Jerusalem, and which had been the palace of the 
Asmonzan family : by which he had not only a fine pros- 
pect of the city, but likewise overlooked the inner court of 
the temple. ‘ When the people of Jerusalem saw what he 
‘had done they were greatly incensed : for neither do our 
customs nor our laws permit, that any beside the priests 
should see what was done in the temple. They therefore 
raised a high wall at the extremity of the west side of the 
inner court of the temple,4 whereby they obstructed not 
only the king’s view [sc. Agrippa’s] out of his dining- 
room, but also the view from the western portico without 
the court, where the Romans used to keep guard on the 
festival days. Agrippa was exceedingly provoked at it, 
and Festus the governor yet more; and commanded 
them to pull the wall down again. But they desired he 
would permit them to send ambassadors to Nero. Festus 
giving them leave, they deputed to Nero ten of their chief 
men, and Ishmael the high priest, and Helchias the keeper 
of the sacred treasury. Nero having given them an audi-~ 
ence, not only forgave what they had done, but allowed 
‘ that the building should remain.’ ° 

_ This must be acknowledged to be a remarkable instance 
of goodness. It shows a great backwardness in Nero, or 
those who then governed him, to break in upon their reli- 
gion, or any thing they esteemed sacred. This palace of 
Agrippa and the Roman fort stood either directly west, or 
at least very near west of the temple. The entrance into 
the temple was at the east end, so that they had no view 
from these buildings into the temple itself; only the high 
ground they stood upon and the loftiness of the fabric, gave 
a view into the immer court where the sacrifices were per- 
formed. And it being, as it seems, inconsistent with their 
law, or at least with their customs, that their sacred acts 
should be overlooked by any but the priests, the building 
that obstructed the view was permitted by the emperor to 
remain. I have already taken notice of the permission the 
Roman government had given the Jews, to kill any Gen- 
tile, though a Roman, who entered beyond the bounds pre- 
eoued to those who were not Jews, and need not repeat it 
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V. L have now brought down my account of the treat- 
ment which the Roman commonwealth and empire gave to 
the several religions which obtained in the countries under 
their dominion, and particularly to the Jewish religion 
during the period I am concerned with. There are in this 
short view several acts of goodness and justice done to the 
Jews by presidents of provinces, besides the edicts and de- 
clarations of the senate or the emperors. But as the parti- 
culars relating to this subject mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, are chiefly instances of the conduct of governors 
of provinces, or the officers next in authority under them, 
it will not be amiss to add two or three more testimonies 
relating to the behaviour of persons of those characters. 

‘There happened likewise, says Josephus, another dis- 
* turbance at Cesarea;‘ the Jews and Syrians, who lived 
‘ there promiscuously, running both into a seditious beha- 
‘viour. For they would have it that the city was theirs, 
because the founder of it, Herod their king, was a Jew. 
These allowed that the founder indeed was a Jew, but 
they asserted, that notwithstanding that the city was the 
Greeks’. For if it had been given to the Jews, there 
would have been no right of erecting statues and temples 
in it. This pot they disputed one with another till they 
came to blows, and the more resolute of each party had 
daily skirmishes together. For the elders of the Jews 
were not able to keep the seditious part of their own peo-= 
ple in order; and the Greeks were ashamed to yield to 
the Jews. These had the advantage in point of wealth 
and strength of body ; but the Greeks had the encourage- 
ment and assistance of the soldiers. For the greatest part 
of the Roman garrison there consisting of men raised in 
Syria, they were ready to join with the Greeks as being 
their countrymen. The officers however did their best 
to a ier these disturbances, and from time to time 
seized the most factious of each side, and punished them 
with scourging or imprisonment. But yet the sufferings 
of those who were apprehended did very little restrain or 
terrify the rest, for they were the rather the more provoked 
to be seditious. At length the Jews having had the bet- 
ter in a combat, Felix coming into the market-place re- 
quired them to withdraw peaceably, threatening them se- 
verely if they did not. They not obeying him, he ordered 
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‘ his soldiers in amongst them: many were killed upon the 
‘ spot, whose goods" happened also to be plundered after- 
‘wards. ‘The sedition still continuing there, he having se- 
‘ lected several of the chief men of each body sent them to 
‘Nero, that they might both lay their several pretensions 
‘ before him.”! AN 

This is the account which Josephus gives of this affair in 
the Jewish War. In his Antiquities’ a part of this story 
stands thus: ‘ At length they came to throwing of stones 
‘at each other: and many were wounded on both sides. 
‘ The Jews however had the victory. Felix then perceiving 
‘ this contention between them like to become a sort of open 
‘ war, came out to them and desired the Jews to give over. 
‘ They not obeying him, he gave his soldiers orders to take 
‘ their arms and fall upon them; and he slew a great many, 

-* took more prisoners, and gave his soldiers leave to plun- 
‘der some houses which were full of treasure. But the 
‘more moderate and the most eminent men of the Jews, 
‘ being concerned for themselves as well as for their people, 
‘ entreated Felix to order his soldiers to retreat and to spare 
‘ the rest, and also to forgive what had passed, And Felix 
‘ granted their requests.’ 

These passages of Josephus deserve the more to be re= 
spected, because they assure us of the good measures taken 
by Felix, a person not much celebrated for the justice of 
his administration in other matters, and by the chief officers 
under him, where they had concerns with men of different 
religions: and that they did not attempt to subvert the 
rights of either side, but only endeavoured to keep the 
peace among them, as far as they were able, at a season in 
which the Jews were extremely resolute and tumultuous. 
And St. Paul received some civilities from Felix, as well as 
from Lysias, one of his principal officers, 

Josephus gives an account of a sedition raised by the 
Jews at Alexandria, about the time! the war broke out in 
Judea. Having mentioned the privileges granted to the 
Jews there by Alexander the Great, he says; ‘ And when 
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* the Romans became masters of Egypt, neither Cesar the 
* first (of that name) nor any of his successors would suffer 
‘ the honours conferred upon them [the Jews] by Alexan- 
‘ der to be diminished. ‘There were however continual con- 
tentions between them and the Greeks. And™ though the 

Presidents daily punished many on both sides, yet animosi- 
ties increased. And as there were disturbances at that 
time in other places, so especially at Alexandria. The 
Alexandrians having called an assembly to consider of the 
embassy they were about to send to Nero, a great many of 
the Jews came into the amphitheatre, and mixed them- 
selves with the Greeks. When some of the Alexandrians 
perceived them, they cried out, that there were enemies come 
m amongst them, to be spies upon their debates, and 
immediately laid hands upon several of them. Some 
others perished as they were getting out: and three in 
particular, which had gotten out, were taken and brought 
back. These they threatened to burn alive. Hereupon, 
all the Jews in general came to the rescue of these men. 
They began with throwing stones at the Greeks: then 
getting lighted torches they surrounded the amphitheatre, 
and threatened to set fire to it, and burn all the people 
there to a man. So they would have done, if Tiberius 
Alexander, prefect of the city, had not prevented them. 
Though indeed he did not begin immediately with hostili- 
ties; but sending some persons of distinction to them, 
advised them to be peaceable, and not to draw upon them- 
selves the Roman garrison. . But these seditious people 
ridiculed the advice, and reviled Tiberius.’ 

The president happened to have with him five thousand 
soldiers, who had halted at Alexandria, in their march 
from Libya into Judea, beside the two legions, the usual 
garrison there. 

Tiberius therefore ordered his soldiers to their arms. 
The Jews made a long defence, but when once they were 
routed, there was a dreadful slaughter of them: ‘¢ fifty 
‘ thousand were killed. Nor would any of them have been 
‘left alive, if they had not submitted, and cried out for 
‘mercy. Alexander then taking compassion on them, or- 
‘dered his soldiers to desist. They being always trained 
‘to obedience, gave over the slaughter at the very first 
‘ word of command. But the Alexandrians, being filled with 
‘inveterate hatred, were difficultly drawn off, and could 
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‘ scarce be restrained from insulting and abusing the dead 
‘ bodies.’" iy 

This is indeed a long story. But the passage containing 
not only a character of the usual conduct of the presidents 
of Egypt, but giving us likewise an instance of a very 
great moderation, I was unwilling to abridge it very much. 
I term it moderation; for so it seems to me, for the governor 
to send amicable advice to so tumultuous a body of people, 
and warn them of the consequences of obstinacy, instead of 
coming upon them with his forces, especially when he was 
so well provided.: And it was very honourable to accept 
the first tenders of. submission. 

[ shall give but one passage more relating to this matter. 
‘ They [the Jews] received likewise,’ says Josephus, ‘ con= 
siderable honours from the kings of Asia, because they had 
served them in their wars. Seleucus Nicator gave them 
the privileges of citizens in Antioch, the metropolis of his 
kingdom, which privilege they enjoy to this day. I need 
give no other proof of it than this, that the Jews refusing 
to use oil prepared by other people, the Gymnasiarchs® 
gave them a certain prescribed piece of money instead of 
the oil which should be allowed? them. And when the 
people of Antioch, in the time of the late war, would have 
broke in upon this custom, Mucianus, then president of 
Syria, obliged them to continue it. And afterwards, when 
Vespasian and his son Titus were become lords of the 
whole world, and the Alexandrians and Antiochians de- 
sired that the rights of citizenship might be taken from the 
Jews, they would not comply with their desire. From 
whence any may perceive the equity and true greatness4 
of the Romans, and especially of Vespasian and Titus; who 
though they had undergone many fatigues in the war with 
the Jews, and had been very much offended with them, 
that they would not submit themselves to them, but 
fought against them to the last as long as they were 
able, yet they did not take away from them the fore- 
mentioned citizenship : but so moderated and resisted their 
own former displeasure against the Jews and the entreaties 
of the Alexandrians and Antiochians, people of the great- 
est consequence, as not to abrogate any part of the ancient 
privileges given to the Jews, out of favour for those cities, 


Pr a a i ie i 


” De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 18. sect. 7, 8. 

° Officers that governed the places of exercise in the Greek cities. 

P Texunovoy de rac Iedaisc, pn Bsdopevac addogury ehaup xonoacOa, Aape- 
Pavey woiomEvoy TL Tapa TwWY yUEYATLUPXwY ELC Eats TYINY ApyUOLOY. 

1 Tyy ‘Popatwy ercecceray kat peyudoppocvyny. 
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‘ or out of resentment toward those wicked people whom 
‘ they had vanquished ; saying, that they who had taken up 
‘ arms against them, and had been subdued by them, had 
‘ been sufficiently punished ; and that it would be unjust 
‘ to deprive those of their privileges, who had committed 
‘no fault." Here is one remarkable instance of Jewish 
niceness, and more than one example of Roman generosity. 

These are authentic testimonies in behalf of the equity of 
the Roman government in general, and of the impartial 
administration of justice by the Roman presidents toward 
all the people of their provinces, how much soever they 
differed from each other in matters of religion. 

It is undoubted, that many of these presidents were 
guilty of extortion, and other acts of injustice, and endea- 
voured to enrich themselves in the provinces. But there 
seems not to have been any one thing, which the Romans were 
more concerned to preserve inviolable, than the religion of 
all the people whom they conquered ; judging, it is likely, 
that there is nothing gives a people so universal a disgust, as 
injuries done to their religion ; and that therefore, the only 
way to preserve peace throughout their empire, was to pro- 
tect all men every where in the practice of their own reli- 
gious’ rites, 

VI. I imagine, however, that the reader will be apt to 
recollect here the several violations of things sacred, which 
I have related to have been committed by Verres in Sicily ; 
and he may be inclined to think, that such instances do very 
much weaken this argument. 

But then it ought to be remembered likewise, that these 
actions were very much cried out upon, and Verres was 
called to an account forthem. Besides, there is no reason to 
think there were many such as Verres, whose administration 
was infamous toa‘ proverb. It ought also to be considered, 
that Verres was preetor of Sicily under the commonwealth, 
at a time when the courts of Judicature at Rome, before 
whom complaints from the provinces were brought, were 
extremely corrupt; when justice was administered very 
slowly, and oftentimes not obtained at all. There are in 
Cicero himself many acknowledgments of the bad state of 


* Jos, Ant. lib. xii. cap. 3. init. ® Quid? hem! mediocrine 
tandem dolore eos affectos esse arbitramini? non ita est, judices: primum 
quod omnes religione moventur : et deos patrios, quos a majoribus acceperunt, 
colendos sibi diligenter et retinendos esse arbitrantur. Cic. in Verr. lib. iv. c. 
59. ' Eodem tempore Metellus, Sicilia praetor, cum foedissima 
illa C. Verris preetura Siciliam adflictam invenisset, &c. P. Oros. Hist. 1. vi. c. 
3. p. 376. Ed. Havercamp. 
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affairs at that time in this respect. And I believe, the 
provinces were much happier under the emperors for a 
considerable time below the period of the evangelical 
history, than they had been for some time under the com- 
monwealth. 

There was a very signal piece of justice done the Jews 
by the emperor Claudius. It lies so much in the very 
midst of our history, that it is not easy to pass it by. Inthe 
time that Cumanus, predecessor to Felix, was procurator of 
Judea, there happened a difference between the Jews and 
Samaritans ; the rise of which was an assault made by the 
Samaritans upon some Galileans as they were going up to 
Jerusalem. Cumanus not doing his duty, complaints were 
made to Ummidius Quadratus, president of Syria. The 
Jews affirmed that Cumanus had been bribed by the Sama- 
ritans, and each side made many complaints. Quadratus 
came into Judea, punished some himself, sent several of the 
chief Jews and Samaritans, as well as Cumanus, and Celer 
the tribune, to Rome, to give an account of themselves to 
Claudius: who, having heard both sides, pronounced sen- 
tence, banished’ Cumanus, and ordered that Celer the 
tribune should be had back to Jerusalem, and after he had 
been led through the city, be beheaded. 

IT cannot be certain that Celer had the same post at Jeru- 
salem under Cumanus, that Lysias had under Felix, though 
Josephus gives Celer the same title that St. Luke does 
Lysias. Nor would I be understood to insinuate, that this 
punishment of Celer was the chief cause of Lysias’s good 
conduct. He appears to me so just, punctual, and prudent 
in every part of his behaviour, during that short time that 
St. Paul was at Jerusalem, after he was taken into custody, 
that I take it for granted he was actuated by some better 
principle. But though this favourable supposition be a 
piece of justice to Lysias, yet I make no doubt, but that 
this execution of Celer was a restraint upon some people ; 
and that St. Paul and many others in Judea, and possibly 
in other provinces likewise, had some benefit by it. 

I have, I hope, in this chapter and other parts of this 
work, given passages enough to enable every reader to 
judge for himself in this pomt; and whereby he may be 

“ Spolidsti Siculos. Solent enim inulti esse in injuriis suis provinciales. 
Cic. in Verr. lib. iii. cap. 41. Lugent omnes provincie: queruntur omnes - 
liberi populi; regna denique jam omnia de nostris cupiditatibus et injuriis ex- 
postulant. Ibid. cap. 89. “ Ty Kupavy puyny emeBare, 
Kedgpa de rov yeAcapyov exeXevosy ayovrac etc Ta ‘Tepooodupa, TavTwr 6pwrTwr 
Ext THY TOW TacaY oUpAYTaC, OUTWE ATOKTEVAL. Antiq. lib. xx. c, 5. sect. 


3, vid. et de B, p. 1074. 20. 
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assured the Jews enjoyed their religion in Judea and out of 
it, without any very considerable molestations. They had, 
particularly in Judea, their high priests, frequented Jeru- 
salem at their great feasts; images and other abominations 
were kept out of the country, or if they were brought in 
they were soon carried back again. 

Nay, there appear in the accounts I have given, several 
positive proofs of an equal administration of justice in 
divers parts, where injuries were offered ; and more might 
be given. A Roman soldier in Judea having rent and 
burnt a book of the laws of Moses, the forementioned 
Cumanus, at the request of the Jews, had him put” to 
death. I believe that most will allow, a capital punishment 
of a crime not particularly specified, it is likely, in any law 
whatsoever, to be an act of complete justice at least. 

VII. It will be needful, however, in order fully to clear 
up this matter, to subjoin two or three remarks, 

1. It must be owned, that according to the Roman laws 
no man might introduce any new gods, or worship publicly 
or privately any strange or foreign gods not allowed of by 
public authority.* 

2. But yet the disciples of Jesus Christ were under the 
protection of the Roman Jaws, since the God whom they 
worshipped, and whose worship they recommended, was 
the God of the heavens and the earth, the same God whom 
the Jews worshipped, the worship of whom was allowed of 
all over the Roman empire, and established by special edicts 
and decrees in most, perhaps in all the places in which we 
meet with St. Paul in his travels. 

It is evident that St. Paul makes his defence before Felix 
in Judea upon this foot. “ They neither found me in the 
temple disputing with any man.—But this I confess to thee, 
that after the way which they call heresy, so worship I the 
God of my fathers,” Acts xxiv. 14. They call this way a 
sect, a new sect; grant it to be so: but in this way I wor- 
ship the God of my fathers, the same God which they do, 
and believe all things which are written in the Jaw and the 
prophets as firmly as any Jew whatever: nor do I say any 
thing inconsistent with them, or which I cannot support by 
them: and therefore I am entitled to protection equally 
with them, since I have not attempted nor advised any dis- 
turbance or insurrection. This therefore was a very just 

~ Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 4. sect. 4. de B. J. lib. ii. cap. 12. sect. 2. 


* Separatim nemo habessit deos neve novos: Sed ne advenas, nisi publice 
adscitos, privatim colunto. Cic. de legib. lib. ii. cap. 8. init. 
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and proper defence before Felix, a heathen magistrate, and 
it was completely valid. 

And the Roman magistrates out of Judea, and the heathen 
people every where, considered St. Paul and his companions 
as Jews. It was so evidently in Achaia. The Jews brought 
Paul before the judgment-seat, “ saying, This fellow per- 
suadeth men to worship God contrary to the law,” Acts 
xviii. 13. But Gallio supposed that Paul had as good a 
right to protection as themselves, and that the differences 
between Paul and them were no other than such as might 
happen between men of one and the same religion ; and that 
the only reason why Paul was brought before him, was the 
envy, malice, and bigotry of some of the leading men among 
the Jews of his province. “ If it be a question of words 
and names,”’ says he, “ and of your law, look ye to it, for I 
will be no judge of such matters,” ver. 15, 

From whence I think it appears, that Gallio was not so 
ignorant of the case brought before him as some may be 
ready to imagine. If, says he, the matter in disputeY be a 
“ word,” some particular opinion* and doctrine, which you 
say Paul preaches; or of names whether Jesus may be 
called the Christ; (or perhaps he means of matters about 
which the difference is so small that it is rather a contro- 
versy about names than things;) or “of your law,” whether 
it obliges all men to be circumcised who go over to the 
worship of your God, I will be no judge between you con- 
cerning such matters. 

If the sense I here give of these words, and particularly 
“ of your law,” be right, it is an evidence that Gallio knew 
very well that Paul had converted heathens to his sentiments, 
and yet he took no offence at it: only he was resolved not 
to pass any judicial sentence upon these matters. And in- 
deed I think it plain from St. Luke’s account, that Gallio 
had heard the Jews tell their story out. But when they 
had done, he had more honour and good sense than to oblige 
Paul to make an apology for his principles in court, under 
the character of a criminal or accused person. 

Nor is it at all strange, that Gallio did not resent St. 
Paul’s converting men from heathenism to the worship of 
the true God; since the Jews had done the same thing in 
many parts of the Roman empire without offence, though 
not with so good success as St. Paul. 


Y Teou Noyes. 7 Daddarauoe de rac Puyac 6 AOTOS 
ovvaparvizer roc cwpact. Joseph. p. 793. 20. etc odtyee re aws0pag ovrog 6 
AOTOS agucero, Ibid. 23. ; 
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But to proceed. It is apparent that the heathen people 
also considered the apostle and those with him as Jews. 

It is with this speech that the masters of the damsel at 
Philippi come before the magistrates, when they brought 
along with them Paul and Silas: “ These men, being Jews, 
do exceedingly trouble our city,” Acts xvi. 20. And 
though the magistrates were so far heated and misled by 
these men, as to order Paul and Silas to be beaten and im- 
prisoned ; yet they had no sooner reflected upon what they 
had done, but they were sensible that they themselves had 
broken the laws, in punishing men that were Jews for 
spreading their principles, and that they were liable to be 
reprimanded for it. 

The uproar at Ephesus affords a remarkable proof of the 
same thing. The silversmiths that made shrines for Diana 
began a popular speech there, Acts xix. 26—34, “ Ye 
see,” say they, “ and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but 
almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people, saying, that they be no Gods 
which are made with hands.” (All the Jews said the same 
thing.) “ And the whole city was filled with confusion.— 
And they rushed with one accord into the theatre.—And 
they drew Alexander out of the multitude, the Jews put- 
ting him forward. And Alexander beckoned with the 
hand, and would have made his defence unto the people. 
But when they knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice 
about the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians.” 

Alexander was put forward by the Jews, and undoubt- 
edly intended to have declaimed against Paul ; but so soon 
as the people knew that he was a Jew, instead of hearken- 
ing to aah they were thrown into a fresh ferment. 

I think I need not add that Festus so understvod the 
matter likewise, his words having been already more than 
once produced, in which he tells Agrippa, that when Paul’s 
accusers stood up they had only “ certain questions against 
him of their own superstition,” Acts xxv. 18, 19. 

3. It ought to be observed, that the first followers of Jesus 
did every where observe an admirable decorum in all their 
words and actions. It may perhaps be inconceivable by 
some, how they should be able thus to behave every where, 
animated as they were with a warm as well as just zeal for 
the truths of the christian doctrine, and a thorough dislike 
of all the abominations and absurdities of the heathen wor- 
ship. But yet it is certain they did so. We have uncon- 
tested evidence of it. 
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St. Luke assures us, Acts xvii. 16, that when St. Paul was 
at Athens, “ his spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the 
city was wholly given to idolatry.” But when he comes to 
make his speech in the Areopagus, his temper and address 
are equal to his argument, which certainly can never be 
exceeded. According to our translation indeed there is 
harshness in the very introduction: “ Ye men of Athens, I 
perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious :” whereas 
the original* is peculiarly soft, if any censure was intended : 
but® I apprehend that St. Paul tells them, he perceived 
they were “ in all things very devout.” This would give 
no offence at Athens. It was their peculiar® character, the 
encomium which they were fond of above any other. 


2 Si lenitatem Pauli spectemus——confirmat hoc imprimis a AetowWatpoma 
traducta vox: cui quidem inest multa suavitate permista castigatio. Sam. 
Drake, 8. T. P. de Ara Ignoto Deo Sacra. Cantab. 1724. p. 12. 

> Kara rravra we deodaypovesepsc tpac Sewow. The word deodaporea is 
often used in a bad sense, but it has also a good, or at least an innocent mean- 
ing. Festus tells Agrippa, that Paul’s accusers had nothing against him “ but 
certain questions zrep. rye wvac Setowayomac, of their own superstition,” Acts 
xxv. 19. It should be rendered redigzon. It cannot be supposed that Festus 
would speak contemptuously to Agrippa of the Jewish, that is, Agrippa’s own 
religion: when Agrippa was come to Cesarea with his sister Bernice to salute 
him. It is also apparent, that Festus does show Agrippa a great deal of re- 
spect. Josephus says, that Manasses having repented of his idolatry and 
other sins against God, he resolved for the future racy ypnoOa epu avroy 
derovdaypovig, to be constant in the worship of him. Jos. p. 437. 20. Clau- 
dius, in his edict published in favour of the Jews, exhorts them py rac rwr 
addAwy Serowaoriac eLeberiZey, id. p. 866. 18. not to set at nought, or to re- 
vile the religions of other nations. Vid. eund. p. 632. 39. p. 1066. 31. It 
appears also from what follows, that St. Paul had not blamed the Athenians. 
Having mentioned the inscription of the altar, ‘¢ To the unknown God ;” he 
goes on, oy sy ayvosyrec evoeBeure ; “ whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.” The verb here used for worship is always ex- 
pressive of a laudable piety. See examples in Grotius upon the place. The 
harsh sense of the word Aeowaxpoma, is inconsistent with the whole design of 
St. Paul’s argument. If he had told them at first that they were superstitious, 
he encourages them in it, and endeavours to make them more so. If St. 
Paul’s instance had been that of some false god, there had been some reason 
to put the harsh sense upon the word in this place. But now there is no rea- 
son at all for it; since the inscription he produces directly intended, or at least 
comprehended under it, the true God, whom St. Paul preached. I think 
therefore that St. Paul says: ‘I perceive that ye are in all things very devout. 
For as I passed along, and observed the objects of your worship, I found also 
an altar with this inscription: To the unknown God. Whom therefore ye 
worship without knowing him, him do I declare unto you.” ; 

© Ev yap rt adXo rng AOnvawy rodswe, Kae Tat’ ev Tpwroie Es EyKWpLOY, 
TO TEPL TAVTOS THMYMATOC, Kal EV TaYTL Katpw, ToL Seow éErrecOat, Kat poe 
avev payreKne Kat xonopwy extrersv. Dionys. Hal. de Thucyd. Judic. sect. 
40. vid. et Sophoc. Gd. Col. v. 1000. et seq. It was customary for eminent 
strangers who spoke in public at Athens, to give them in their first discourse 
some commendation from the wisdom of their laws and institutions, or some 
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It is trae, St. Luke says, that at the conclusion, ver. 32, 
“ when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked : and others said, We will hear thee again of this 
matter.” It is very possible, some might be surprised at 
the novelty of St. Paul’s principles, and be inclined to make 
themselves merry with them. But I do not perceive by St. 
Luke that they were; I think, there could not be any ex- 
ceptions made to the propriety or decency of any of his 
ex pressions. 

St. Luke has not recorded any of the discourses made by 
St. Paul, or those who were with him at Ephesus. But 
however, we have authentic evidence of the innocence of 
their words and actions there also. “ Ye have brought 
hither,” says the town-clerk to the people of Ephesus, Acts 
xix. 37, “ these men, which are neither robbers of churches, 
nor yet blasphemers of your goddess.” He says this of 
Gaius and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, Paul’s com- 
panions in his travels. So that this temper and prudence 
were not peculiar to St. Paul, but common to him with his 
companions. What the town-clerk says here may be relied 
on: he is speaking to the enraged multitude: if there had 
been any blasphemies uttered by these men he had made 
them his own. 

The conduct or express declarations of Felix, Festus, 


other topic. St. Paul had good reason not to be defective in this point upon 
sO nice an occasion. He could very truly say they were a devout people. It 
was extremely to his purpose, and they would be much pleased to hear it 
from him. ‘H pev dy duadektc exatvor nouy Te aséwe, Kat aTrodoytae TVOG TEC 
AOnvaisc, vreo Te py TpoTEPOY mp0 avrec adiyOat. Philost. Vit. Alex. Sophist. 
sect. 3. AOnvatoc pev yap exemvpevoc avrooxediec hoyec, bre Kat TOWTOY 
AOnvace agicero, ek &¢ eyKwpioy KaTesnoey éavTOY Te aséWC, TOCETWY OVTWY, 
a Tic UTEp AOnvawy evo id. Vit. Polem. sect. 4. It was therefore a singu- 
larity in Polemon, a most proud man, that in his discourse at Athens, at his 
first visit, he said nothing in their praise. There is another like example par- 
ticularly observed in Adrian the sophist. Mesocg 6e ovrw mappnovacg exe ror 
Seovov wapnOe, rov AOnvyow, we Kat mpoouoy ot yevecOat THC TPO aUTEC 
dtadeEewe, pn Thy exetywy codray, ada Tyy éavre. id. vit. Adrian. sect. 2. 
Grotius understood St. Paul to speak here of the Athenians in the way of 
commendation, as I do, 

I take the liberty to add, in this third edition, a passage or two from Mr. 
Warburton, confirming the interpretation I have given of this text. His 
words are these: ‘ Athens wasa city the most devoted to religion of any 
‘ upon the face of the earth. .On this account their poet Sophocles calls it 
‘the sacred building of the gods, A@qywy rwy Yeodunrwy.’ Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses. B. i. Sect. 4. p. 136. 2d. Edit. Again: ‘ This 
* was the reason why St. Paul, who was regarded as the bringer in of foreign 
‘ gods, was had up to the court of Areopagus ; not as a criminal, but rather as 
‘ a public benefactor, who had a new worship to propose to a people, “ above 
‘ail others religious, w¢ Sevodatoresepou.””’ Id. ib. Book ii. Sect. 6. p. 296. 
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Agrippa, are testimonies to the like unblamable and inof- 
fensive behaviour of St. Paul at Jerusalem. ; 

I do not say, that according to laws since enaeted in 
some states, the apostles would not have been judged of- 
fenders. But it ought to be remembered, that the Romans 
did for a long time as far surpass many modern governments 
in the justice and equity of their political maxims, «as in the 
grandeur of their empire: nor had they yet renounced or 
departed from them. 

Had there been any affront offered by Paul to the Jewish 
religion, either Felix or Festus would have discovered and 
punished it. When such things were done by Romans they 
could not escape. Undoubtedly therefore Paul had been 
as innocent in Judea as he had been out of it. 

Upon the whole then, from the several particulars here 
alleged, it must appear highly probable, that the chief offi- 
cers of such a government as the Roman was at the rise of 
the christian religion, should treat the first preachers of it 
just as they are represented by St. Luke to have done. 

They had no authority by virtue of any edicts or decrees 
then passed, to enter into the controversies then on foot 
between several cities in Egypt, who worshipped some one 
animal and some another, but none of them the gods of the 
Romans. These governors had not been wont to interpose 
between any of the sects of the Jews, of which there had 
been several for a long time, when no tumult or sedition 
arose among them. The Jews it is likely would have 
thought it the highest injustice, and would have made 
the loudest complaints if they had. The first chris- 
tians did not differ more from the pharisees or essenes, I do 
not say from the sadducees, than these three sects differed 
one from another. How can it be thought then, that these 
governors should undertake to suppress the first¢ christians, 
when they were obliged to protect all the rest ; not this or 
that sect, but all the Jews in general 2 

The Roman government protected the many rites of all 
their provinces. They protected Jews and heathens in one 
and the same city. The Jews had been now for some while, 
from time to time, making proselytes of Greeks and Syrians ; 
converted them to the worship of the true God, the God 


4 «When the Romans permitted the Jewish synagogues to use their own 
‘laws, and proper government, why, I pray, should there not be the same 
‘ alteration allowed to the apostolical churches ? the Roman censure had as 
‘ yet made no difference between the judaizing synagogues of the Jews and the 
‘ christian synagogues, or churches of the Jews: nor did it permit them to 
‘ live after their own laws, and forbid these.’ Dr. Lightfoot, Hebr. and Talmud. 
Exerc. on Matt. iv. 23. 
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whom the christians preached; and brought them, some 
indeed to part only, others, to the observation of all the pc-= 
culiar rites of their religion. This they had done, and the 
presidents gave them no interruption or molestation. Must 
not then these officers have esteemed it, as St. Luke repre- 
sents them to have done, a new species of envy and malice 
in the Jews, to bring before them and desire justice against 
Paul and his companions, barely because they did not 
submit to them in every particular? And must not these 
officers have been prepared likewise to control their own 
people, when they would have abused Paul for what the 
Jews had been permitted to do; that is, for converting men 
to his peculiar sentiments when his principles were not at 
all more disagreeable to them, than those of the Jews; and 
his behaviour was far more peaceable and inoffensive than 
theirs had been ? 

VIII. There is however one difficulty which I am aware 
may be started by some persons. If the Roman govern- 
ment, to which all the world was then subject, was so mild 
and gentle, and protected all men in the profession of their 
several religious tenets, and the practice of all their peculiar 
rites, whence comes it to pass, that there are in their epis= 
tles so many exhortations to the christians to patience and 
constancy ; and so many arguments of consolations sug- 
gested to them as a suffering body of men? Does not the 
apostle Paul tell the Philippians, Phil. i, 29, that “to them 
it was given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on 
him, but also to suffer for his sake 2?’ And the Thessalo- 
nians, | Thess. ii. 14, “ that they had suffered like things of 
their own countrymen; even as they” (the churches of 
Judea) “have of the Jews?” Is not Timothy directed, 
2 Tim. ii. 2, to “ endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ” ? Are not the Hebrews reminded, Heb. x. 32, that 
they had “ endured a great fight of affliction?” Does 
not St. Peter intimate, that they whom he wrote to had 
“ been in heaviness through manifold temptations ?”’ 1 Pet. 
i. 6. 

To this I answer, 

1. That the account St. Luke has given in the Acts of 
the Apostles, of the behaviour of the Roman officers out of 
Judea and in it, is confirmed not only by the account I 
have given of the genius and nature of the Roman govern- 
ment, but also by the testimonies of the most ancient chris- 
tian writers. The Romans did afterwards depart from these 
moderate maxims; but it is certain that they were governed 
by them, as long as the history of the Acts of the Apostles 
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reaches. Tertullian and divers others do affirm, that Nero 
was the first emperor that persecuted the christians ;* nor 
did he begin to disturb them till after Paul had left Rome 
the first time he was there, (when he was sent thither by 
Festus,) and therefore not till he was become an enemy to 
all mankind. And I think, that according to the account 
which Tacitus has given of Nero’s inhuman treatment of the 
christians at Rome, in the tenth year of his reign, what he 
did then was not owing to their having different principles 
in religion from the Romans, but proceeded from a desire 
he had to throw off from himself the odium of a vile action, 
namely, setting fire to the city, which he was generally 
charged‘ with. And Sulpicius Severus, a christian histo- 
rian of the fourth century, says the same thing.é 

2dly, I answer, that if the reader will be at the pains of 
comparing the epistles of the New Testament with the his- 
tory of the Acts of the Apostles, he will find a perfect 
harmony in all these particulars which are mentioned in 
both. 

Thus St. Paul writes to the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. ii. 
14, “ Ye became followers of the churches which in Judea 
are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered like things 
of your own countrymen, even as they have of the Jews.” 
And St. Luke informs us, Acts xvii. 5, that at “ Thessalo- 
nica, the Jews which believed not, moved with envy, took 
unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and 
gathered a company, and set all the city on an uproar, and 
assaulted the house of Jason.” 

As, according to St. Luke, they were the Jews who 
usually began, or aggravated the disturbances against 
Paul; so Paul himself ascribes his own sufferings, and 
those of others likewise, to the Jews. Thus it follows in 
the place just now cited from him: 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16, 
“who both killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, 
and have persecuted us; and they please not God, and are 
contrary to all men: forbidding us to speak unto the Gen- 
tiles that they may be saved.” And to the Galatians he 
says, Gal. v. 11, “ And J, brethren, if I yet preach circum- 





© Consulite commentarios vestros : illic reperietis primum Neronem in hance 
sectam, cum maxime Rome orientem, cesariano gladio ferocisse. Tertul. 
Apol. cap. 5. Primus omnium persecutus Dei servos. Lactantius de Mortib. 
Persecut. c. 2. Hic primus christianorum nomen tollere aggressus est. Sulpic. 
Sev. Hist. 1. ii. c. 40. . 

f Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos—Tacit. Ann. xv. c. 44, 

& Neque ulla re Nero efficiebat, quin ab eo jussum incendium putaretur. 
Igitur vertit invidiam in christianos, actaeque in innoxios crudelissime quees- 
tiones. Sulpic. ibid. c. 41, 
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cision, why do I yet suffer persecution? Then is the offence 
of the cross ceased.” From which words it is plain, that 
all the apostle’s sufferings came from the bigoted Jews; 
and that, if it had not been for them, he might have 
preached the gospel quietly enough. 

3dly, Though the Romans were masters of the world, 
and were governed by these moderate maxims, as. I have 
shown; yet the first christians might be exposed to many 
hardships and sufferings, as they certainly were. The 
sources of them are very evident. There was a heavy per- 
secution in Judea, which commenced not long after our 
Saviour’s ascension, and lasted, probably, several years, 
The Jews had a right to call men before the council, could 
excommunicate men out of their synagogues, scourge and 
beat them; they could bring men before the governor, and 
prosecute for capital crimes. Doubtless, they exerted all 
the power they had against the believers, and did other 
things they had no right to do; partly, through connivance 
it is likely of the governor, and partly, perhaps, because he 
could not hinder them. Then Herod Agrippa was king of 
Judea three years and more; and he, out of his own aver- 
sion to christianity, and to please the Jews, was an inveterate 
enemy of the followers of Jesus. And after this, when 
Judea was again put under Roman procurators, beside the 
lesser punishments the Jews could inflict themselves, they 
could prosecute before the procurators, as they did Paul, 
And we find, that though Felix and Festus were both con- 
vinced of his innocence, yet they did neither of them dare 
to release him against the inclinations of the people of their 
province. And such was the Jewish influence in this cause, 
that by their means Paul was kept two years in prison in 
Judea, and as many afterwards at Rome. 

As for the sufferings which the christians were liable to 
out of Judea, every one must be sensible, that wherever 
Paul, or any other made any considerable number of con- 
verts among the heathens, many of the common people were 
provoked, and would be apt to insult them; and in some 
places, the inferior magistrates might be so weak as to 
concur with them, Acts xvi. 22. Besides, the Jews were 
numerous every where, throughout the Roman empire. 
When Paul was at Lystra, ch. xiv. 19, “there came thither 
certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded 
the people; and having stoned Paul, drew him out of 
the city, supposing he had been dead.” How the Jews 
of Thessalonica behaved, we have seen just now, ch. xvii. 
5, These very same Jews of Thessalonica followed Paul 
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and Silas to Bercea, “ and stirred up the people,” ver. 
13. In Achaia, “ the Jews made insurrection agamst Paul, 
and brought him before the judgment seat,” ch. xviii. 12, 
At Ephesus, they would have heightened the rage of the 
people, though “ the whole city was,” before, “ filled with 
confusion,” ch. xix. 29. When this “ uproar was ceased, 
and Paul was about to sail into Syria, the Jews laid wait 
for him,” ch. xx. 1—3. 

Nor ought it to be supposed, that the Jews were incon- 
siderable enemies. The malicious, however unfurnished, 
will always find some weapons ; rage makes men, for a time 
at least, strong and terrible. We see a great deal of enmity 
against the first followers of Jesus, in the Jewish speeches 
and proceedings in Judea and other parts. But perhaps it 
is not easy to form a complete idea of it. What vexation 
must it not have given to the generality of this people, who 
were now in full expectation of subduing the whole world 
to themselves, to see a number of men of their own nation 
travelling over the Roman empire teaching that Jesus, who 
had been crucified, was the Messiah, the great king and 
deliverer that had been promised to the Jews; inviting 
Gentiles also to the participation of all the privileges of the 
people of God, without insisting on circumcision or other 
rites of their law ! 

The peculiar principles, temper, and disposition of the 
Jewish people deserve to be somewhat farther considered 
in this place. These were such, that though the Roman 
governors had taken the first christians into their special 
protection, they could not have secured them from all 
mjuries. The Jews then not only scorned subjection 
and obedience to others, and affected liberty and inde- 
pendence, but they expected dominion over all man- 
kind. This we may perceive from divers characters and 
admonitions in the New Testament, and from the writ- 
ings of Josephus. “ They despise governments,” says St. 
Peter, “ presumptuous are they, self-willed : they are not 
afraid to speak evil of dignities,”’ 2 Pet. ii. 10. Jude 8. 
For this reason, there was so great occasion for those earnest 
exhortations to the believers among the Jews, not to follow 
the example of the rest of their countrymen, but “ to suh- 
mit themselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake,” 1 Pet. 1.13. Again, “ Let none of you,” says the same 
Apostle, 1 Pet. iv. 15, “ suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, 
or as an evil-doer, or as a busy body in® other men’s mate 
ters.” This last character, 1 apprehend, is not generally 
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understood. A mere prying into, or meddling with the 
concerns of private families or particular persons, would 
not have been ranked with crimes that exposed to the 
severest censures of the civil magistrate. The word, I think, 
intends one that affects the inspection and direction of the 
affairs of other men; and in this place relates to the’ public 
affairs of other people. Of this temper of the Jewish people 
at that time, we have a remarkable specimen in the long 
passage I have transcribed above, concerning the business 
at Alexandria: where divers Jews intruded themselves into 
the public councils of the people of that place; and the 
rest of the Jews would have rescued the offenders, or de- 
stroyed the whole people of Alexandria, if the president had 
not been furnished with a good body of regular forces. 
We have seen above,* that in the time of Felix, the Jews 
at Ceesarea were not contented with equal rights of citizen- 
ship, but would have the preference. They became, after 
that, still more and more troublesome and tumultuous. 
Their behaviour at Alexandria, just now mentioned, is a 
proof of it. The Jews’ disdain of other men, and their 
thirst of dominion, ran so high at last, that they put the 
people of the several countries in which they lived, and the 
whole Roman empire, into a fright. They had been hated 
before, but now they were feared.! Josephus says ex= 
pressly, that the expectation they had of some one from 
their country, who would obtain the empire of the world, 
was the great thing that induced them to the war with the 


' The phrase we have here is not that used in other places for an impertinent 
inquisitiveness. See 2 Thess. iii. 11; 1 Tim. v. 13.. AdAorpuog signifies 
sometimes a man of another nation. AXA ye addorpiog wy, roduTne yeyova, 
Dionys. H. p, 468. 10. And if it should be still supposed, that Peter intends 
only a meddling with private affairs; yet he must refer to a busy, governing 
temper, that led them into a very offensive conduct: since these busy bodies 
are reckoned up with criminals, who, in those places, could have their proper 
punishment from none but the chief Roman officers; or as Philostratus ex- 
presses it, judges who had the sword: duase yap deobar avrag [dtkac exe 
potyec, &c.] Expoc exovroc. Vit. Sophist. 1. i. n. 25. sect. 2. 

Kk P. 193, &e. ‘Ou pny ob Supa rwy Tadawy edarroy 
mA\nOoc avypav, ada Kat avrou Tec Ev Tate TodEot Kap Pavopevec avecparror, 
# fovoy Kara piooc, WE TpOTEpOY, aN’ 1)0n Kat TOY Ep’ EavToLG KLYdUVOY P0ayoY- 
rec. Joseph. de B. J. 1. ii. cap. 18. sect. 2. Josephus says, the revolt of the 
Jews, A. D. 66, gave Nero a great deal of concern, though he endeavoured to 
conceal it. Antiq. I. xx. ec. 1. His appointing Vespasian, the most expe- 
rienced and successful commander at that time, general in the war, is a proof 
of it, especially considering the aversion he had for his person. Peregrinatione 
Achaica inter comites Neronis, cum, cantante eo, aut discederet scepius, aut 
preesens obdormisceret, gravissimam contraxit offensam: prohibitusque non 
contubernio modo, sed etiam publica salutatione, secessit in parvam ac deviam 
civitatem, &c. Sueton. in Vespas. cap. 4. vid. et Tacit. Ann. lib. xvi. cap. 5. 
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Romans." If the Romans were not able to preserve the 
heathen people from all injuries from the Jews, (as it is 
certain” they were not,) much less could they secure the 
christians, who were above all others the object of their en- 
vy. And if the Jews thought themselves able to contend 
with, and overturn the Roman empire, it cannot be supposed 
unlikely, that they should attempt to destroy a christian, 
without asking the Romans leave, when they would not do 
it for them. 

St. Jerom® in divers places of his Commentaries, de- 
scribes the sufferings of the apostles, and the causes and 
occasions of them, in a way very agreeable to the account 
here given by me. 

These discouragements and sufferings then, the first 
christians met with and underwent, whippings in syna- 
gogues, excommunications from the ordinary places of 
God’s worship, beatings in public market-places: tumults, 
some that endangered, others that cost them their lives, 
Acts xiv. 19, ch. vii. 54—60; during the reign of Herod 
Agrippa, imprisonment and death; in the rest of this period, 
from the beginning to the end of it, troublesome prosecutions 
before heathen governors in Judea, and out of it; the se- 
verest reproaches, and dangerous conspiracies, and lyings in 
wait of the Jews in all parts; among the heathen, the scorn 
and ridicule of the great and the witty, insults of the com- 
mon people, and abuses of inferior magistrates; lastly, perils 
from false brethren, who might find it no hard matter to 
augment the prejudices, both of Jews and Gentiles, against 
a singular set of men. 

It may be, I think, reasonably supposed, that the suffer- 
ings of the followers of Jesus, in the period we are now 
concerned with, were not equal to those, which they were 
afterwards exposed to, when the Roman emperors treated 
them as public enemies, authorized their officers every 
where to punish them, and countenanced the common peo- 
ple in those abuses and outrages they were disposed to of 


m See above, p. 138. " Vid. Joseph. de Bell. lib. ii. 
e. 18. sect. 1, 5. et alibi. © Quod autem crebro Paulus 
in carcere fuerit, et de vinculis liberatus sit, ipse in alio loco dicit : in carceri- 
bus frequenter, de quibus nonnunquam Domini auxilio, crebro ipsis persecuto- 
ribus nihil dignum in eo morte invenientibus, dimittebatur, Nec dum enim 
super nomine christiano senattisconsulta precesserant: nec dum christianum 
sanguinem Neronius gladius dedicarat. Sed pro novitate praedicationis, sive a 
Judzeis invidentibus, sive ab his qui sua. videbant idola destrui, ad furorem 
populis concitatis, missi in carcerem, rursum, impetu et furore deposito, laxa- 
bantur, &c. Hieron. Comm. in Ep. ad Philem, p. 453. Conf. eund. in Ep. 
ad Gal. c. vi. p. 315. 
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themselves. Much less did they equal the torments which 
good men have undergone, since men of the most exquisite 
malice and subtilty, in several ages, have improved perse- 
cution into a science, and devoted themselves to this work 
as their solemn business and profession ; till at length they 
have completed this worst of all inventions, and with a 
dexterity truly diabolical, have at once increased the fa- 
tigue of the sufferer, and abated the horror and compassion 
of all heedless and inconsiderate spectators. These things 
perhaps may (but these only could) make us think the 
difficulties, dangers, and sufferings of the first christians 
small. 

But yet, after all, if we duly consider the vast sensibility 
of human nature to pain and disgrace; I believe it will be 
allowed, that the subsistence and growth of christianity, 
ander the discouragements it met with in its very infancy, 
at a time when there had been but few examples of patience 
and constancy under sufferings, in any case that bears any 
near resemblance with this, are a strong argument in favour 
of its divine original ; and a proof, that they who then em- 
braced it, and were steady in the profession of it, were, upon 
the best evidences, fully persuaded of the facts on which it 
depends; and were animated by the hopes of that great 
reward, which is one distinguished article of the christian 
doctrine. 
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CHAP IX. 


CONCERNING DIVERS OPINIONS AND PRACTICES 
OF THE JEWS. 


I. The Jews, at the time of their great feasts, came up to 
Jerusalem in great numbers, from all parts. II. The 
Jews of Jerusalem frequented the temple at other times. 
III. Their hours of prayer. 1V. Their zeal for the tem- 
ple. V. For the law. VI. Of their synagogue worship. 
VII. They practised at this time the vow of the Nazarite, 
and shaved their heads. VIM. Of their inflicting forty 
stripes save one. 1X. Of private zeal. X. The paying 
tribute to the Romans, a great grievance to the Jews. 
XI. Nevertheless there were publicans of the Jewish 
nation. 


THE Jews appear to have been, in the time of our Saviour 
and his apostles, very zealous for the temple, and devout 
and exact in the observation of the rituals of the Mosaic 
law. The New Testament abounds with proofs of this zeal. 
I shall take notice of some instances. 

I. They came up to Jerusalem at the feasts, in great 
numbers, not only from those parts of Judea that lay near 
the city, but also from Galilee, and likewise from foreign 
countries, where they resided. John iv. 3, “ He [Jesus] 
left Judea, and departed into Galilee. Ver. 45, Then when 
he was come into Galilee, the Galileans received him, 
having seen all the things that he did at Jerusalem at the 
feast, for they also went unto the feast.—Ch. vi. 1—4, 
After these things Jesus walked in Galilee.—Now the Jews’ 
feast of tabernacles was at hand. His brethren therefore 
said unto him, Depart hence, and go into Judea, that thy 
disciples also may see the works that thou doest : For there 
is no man that doeth any thing in secret, and he himself 
seeketh to be known openly: if thou do these things, show 
thyself to the world.” This reasoning of theirs is built 
upon the supposition, that there would be a general resort 
at Jerusalem, “ at the feast of tabernacles, which was then 
at hand.” Ch. xi. 55,56,“ And the Jews’ passover was nigh 
at hand, and many went out of the country, up to Jerusa- 
lem, before the passover, to purify themselves,. Then 
sought they for Jesus, and spake among themselves, as they 
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stood in the temple, what think ye, that he will not come 
unto the feast @ Ch. xii. 12, 18, And on the next day 
much people that were come to the feast, when they heard 
that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took branches of 
palm-trees and went forth to meet him.—Ver. 23, And there 
were certain Greeks among them that came up to worship 
at the feast.”” See Acts. i. 5. 

I shall set down from Josephus evidences of all these 
particulars, 

‘ At that time* the feast was approaching, in which the 
*‘ Jews are wont to eat unleavened bread. The feast is 
called the passover, and is kept in remembrance of their 
departure out of Egypt: they observe it with great joy, 
and at this feast offer up more sacrifices than at any other, 
and an innumerable multitude of persons come up to 
worship God, not only out of Judea, but also from other 
parts.’> 
Again, ‘ When the feast which is called the passover was 
nigh,° in which it is our custom to eat unleavened bread, 
and a great multitude was gathered together from all 
parts,’ Cumanus fearing some disturbance might happen 
among them, ordered a cohort of the soldiers to take 
their arms, and post themselves in the porticoes of the 
temple.’° 
Again, ‘ From Antipatris Cestius marched to Lydda, but 
found no men in it, for all the people were gone up to Je- 
rusalem, to the feast‘ of tabernacles. However, ‘meeting 
with fifty men, he slew them all, burnt the city, and went 
forwards, and pitched his camp at a place called Gabao, 
at the distance of fifty stadia from Jerusalem. The Jews 
perceiving the enemy to approach to their metropolis, 
neglecting the feast, betook themselves to their arms; and 
placing great confidence in their numbers, marched out 
to the fight with loud shouts, but very little order, not so 
much as minding the rest of the seventh day. For it 
happened to be the sabbath, which is respected and ob- 
served by them above all others.’ This sabbath is the 
day spoken of, John vii. 37, _ where it is called, “ the last 
day, that great day of the feast ;” of which Moses says, 
“ It is a solemn assembly, and ye shall do no servile work 
therein,’’ Lev. xxiii. 36. 
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4 Year before Christ 3, or 4. It was the passover next after Herod’s death. 
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emt Spnoxeg te Oce. Jos. Ant. lib. xvii. c. 9. sect. 3. 
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But the number of people that resorted to Jerusalent 
upon these occasions, will appear more particularly from a 
computation, which the priests made at the passover of this 
very same year.” : 

Cestius, just now mentioned, president of Syria, desired 
the priests to number the people, if they had any way of 
doing it. ‘ The feast of the passover was then at hand, in 
‘ which they kill sacrifices from the ninth to the eleventh 
‘hour: and there is concerned in each sacrifice, a sort of 
‘ fraternity, of at the least ten in number, and sometimes 
“twenty. The priests then endeavoured to gratify him, and 
‘they found the number of sacrifices amount to two hun- 
‘ dred fifty-six thousand five hundred. And reckoning a 
‘company of ten to each sacrifice, the whole number of 
‘persons must have been two millions and seven hundred 
‘thousand,’ and these all clean and pure. For all leprous 
‘ persons,—and all who are under any kind of defilement, 
‘are excluded from this sacrifice, as are also the strangers 
* that come up to worship.’* 

The concluding sentence of this passage is a proof, that 
some strangers, Greeks as St. John calls them, ch. xii. 20, 
did come up to the Jewish feasts. These are the persons, 
who are called devout men, and men that fear God. They 
are also termed proselytes of the gate. If they had been 
proselytes of righteousness, that is, circumcised, they would 
have had a right to eat of the passover. For so was the 
law: “ This is the ordinance of the passover: there shall 
no stranger eat thereof. But every man’s servant that is 
bought for money, when thou hast circumcised him, then 
shall he eat thereof,’ Exod. xii. 43, 44. 

In another place Josephus says, that when this Cestius 
Gallus came to Jerusalem, a little before this very same 
feast of the passover, he was surrounded by the people 
there, to the number of three millions, who made their com= 
plaints to him against their own procurator! Gessius Florus: 
and, as Dr. Hudson has observed, this number does mightily 
correspond with the above-mentioned computation ; for if 
the number of those who were clean was 2,700,000, it is 


* 66. i There is some error in one of these numbers 
in Josephus. For 256,500, which was the number of the sacrifices, multi- 
plied by ten, make but 2,565,000. But Dr. Hudson says, that some are for 
reading the number of the sacrifices 270,000, which multiplied by ten makes 
the number of persons here mentioned. 

* Twovrat 5 avdpwy, tr” ixase deca Saurvpovac Soper, prpradec EBSopneovra 
kat Ovakootar, cabapwy aravTwy, Kat aywy.—AXN sede Toe addogvAoLe door 
xara Ypynonay rapnoav. De Bell. lib. vi. cap. 9. sect. 3. 

' De Bell. lib. ii. p. 1078. 19. 
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easy to conclude, that if the unclean be added to this sum, 
the number of all the people might be three millions. 

I]. As there was a great resort to Jerusalem, from all 
parts, at the feasts, so they who resided at Jerusalem, seem 
to have frequented the temple very much at other times 
also. This appears very plainly in the Acts of the Apostles, 
ch, 11. 46, “ And they [all that believed] continued daily 
with one accord in the temple.—Acts iii. 1—9, Now Peter 
and John went up together into the temple, at the hour of 
prayer, being the ninth hour; and a certain man lame from 
his mother’s womb was carried, whom they laid daily at the 
gate of the temple, which is called Beautiful, to ask alms of 
them that entered into the temple.—And all the people saw 
him walking.’ See ch. v. 20—25. 

Josephus tells this story of Alexandra, mother of Herod’s 
wife Mariamne. Herod lay™ sick at Samaria, and he was 
thought to be near his end. ‘ Alexandra was at that time 
‘at Jerusalem, and having constant intelligence brought to 
‘her of his case, she endeavoured to get the two forts, which 
‘are in the city, into her own hands; (one is properly a 
‘guard upon the city, as the other is upon the temple ;) 
‘ for they who have these in their possession, have the whole 
* nation in subjection to them; because that without these 
‘ they cannot come to offer sacrifices. But it is impossible 
‘for any Jew to omit these. They can sooner cease to 
jf ep than neglect the worship they are wont to pay to 
‘ God.” 

III. We had just now mention made of the ninth hour as 
one of the Jews’ hours of prayer. Another hour of prayer 
is referred to in another place. When the disciples had been 
filled with the Holy Ghost, after our Saviour’s ascension, 
and spake with divers tongues, there was a reflection cast 
upon them, Acts ii. 13, “ Others, mocking, said, These men 
are full of new wine.” St. Peter confutes them in this 
manner, ver. 15, “ For these are not drunken, as ye suppose, 
seeing it is but the third hour of the day.” The argument 
depends on the custom of the Jews, who used to attend 
their morning prayer fasting. 

Josephus says: ‘ Twice every day, in the morning and at 
‘ the ninth hour, the priests perform their duty at the altar, 
‘and omit not the sacrifices, though in the greatest distress 
‘of asiege.’* These then were the two hours of perform- 


m Year before Christ 28. vid. Basnage, Ann. P. E. 
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ing sacrifices at the temple: and it is likely, that a great 
number of devout Jews, who lived at Jerusalem, usually 
went up to the temple at those hours. 

IV. The Jews are represented to have had a very high 
veneration for the temple, as not able to hear any thing 
said of it that was not honourable; and as solicitous to pre- 
serve it from every thing which they thought a pollution of 
it. Acts vi. 13, “ And set up false witnesses, which said, 
This man [Stephen] ceaseth not to speak blasphemous 
words against this holy place and the law.”—Ch. xxi. 27, 
28, “ The Jews which were of Asia stirred up all the peo- 
ple, and laid hands on him, [Paul.] crying out, Men of 
Israel, help: This is the man that teacheth all men every 
where against the people, and the law, and this place. And 
farther, brought Greeks into the temple, and hath polluted 
this holy place.” 

I have already given in this work, from Philo and Jose= 
Puy: many evidences of the veneration the Jews of this time 
rad for the temple. I add here one passage more from 
Philo, in which the Jewish resolution to preserve the purity 
of the temple, is represented by him in the strongest terms 
that can be used. ‘ One thing, says he, we desire instead 
‘ of all others, that no novelty be introduced into the tem- 
‘ ple, but that it be preserved such as we have received it 
‘ from our forefathers. If we cannot obtain this, we yield 
‘up ourselves to be destroyed, that we may not live to see 
‘a greater evil than death.’? 

We must pursue the story of the Jews seizing St. Paul 
at Jerusalem, though it was transcribed above upon another 
occasion. Acts xxi. 30—32, “ And all the city was 
moved, and the people ran together; and they took Paul, 
and drew him out of the temple.—And as they went to kill 
him, tidings came to the chief captain of the band, that all 
Jerusalem was in an uproar,” &c. 

A soldier of the Roman guard at the temple had been 
guilty of a very indecent action there, and vented some rude 
expressions in the hearing of the Jews. ‘ At this the whole 
‘ multitude was moved with indignation, and cried out, that 
‘ Cumanus ought to punish the soldier. But some young 
‘ people and others with them of a warm disposition, im-« 


Kut TEDL EVVATHY WOAY, lepapysvTwY ext Te Bupa, Kat und’, EL TL TEDL TAC mOG- 
Bodag duckodor ey, rac Suovac rapevrwy. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 4. sect. 3. 
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‘ mediately made a tumult, and began to throw stones at 
‘ the soldiers. Cumanus, fearing lest all the people should 
‘ make an assault upon him, sent for more soldiers. When 
‘ they had posted themselves in the porticos, the Jews were 
‘ thrown into a prodigious fright, and fled from the temple 
‘ into the city. So great was the crowd in the passages, 
‘ that ten thousand were pressed or trod to death.’4 

These two cases have this difference, that in the latter 
there had been a manifest affront offered to the temple; but 
in the former they only supposed there had been one. For 
the rest, there is a great agreement; the temper of the peo- 
ple is much the same, and they were for immediately doing 
themselves justice: and a strong body of soldiers is brought 
to keep the peace. 

V. The Jews’ great respect for the law appears in some 
texts already transcribed in this chapter, and in many other 
places of the New Testament, some of which cannot but 
occur to the reader’s thoughts. 

Not long after the just mentioned insolence at the temple, 
‘ A soldier having found the sacred law in a certain vil- 
‘ Jage, tore the book to pieces and threw it into the fire. 
‘ The Jews were hereupon no less astonished than if the 
‘ whole country had been in flames; and all with one ac- 
‘ cord, out of concern for their religion, as if moved by one 
‘common spring, flocked to Cumanus' at Cesarea, and 
‘ entreated him that the man who had offered this affront to 
‘God and the law might not go unpunished. He, per- 
‘ ceiving the multitude was not to be appeased unless some 
‘ satisfaction were given them, ordered the soldier to be 
‘ brought forth, and to be led through the crowd of his ac- 
‘ cusers, and put to death.’ 

VI. Beside the great resort to Jerusalem at the feasts, 
and the worship at the temple at their seasons, and the re- 
gard expressed for the temple itself and the law, we have 
in the New Testament frequent mention of the synagogue 
worship. Luke iv. 17—20, “ And he [Jesus] came to 
Nazareth, and as his custom was, he went into the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath-day, and stood up for to read, And 
there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet 
Esaias.” Acts xv. 21, “ For Moses of old time hath in 
every city them that preach him, being read in the syna- 
gogues every sabbath-day:” 


1 De B. J. lib. ii. cap. 12. sect. 1.  Tadatoe Oe, we ANC 
avuroig Tho xXweac KaTapdEyELoNnc, suvExvOnoay, Kat KaVaTED Opyavy TUL TY 
SeroOawovig cuvedKopevol, Etc Ev KNOVYpAa TaYTES Etc Katoapetay ext Kepavoy 
suvedpapor, x. r. Ibid. sect. 2. 
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Nor had they only readings of the law and the prophets, 
but they had discourses made in their synagogues. “ And 
when he was come into his own country, he taught them in 
their synagogue. And straightway on the sabbath-day he 
entered into their synagogue and taught.” Matt. xin. 54; 
Mark i. 21. “ And it came to pass in Iconium, that they 
went both together [Paul and Barnabas] into the synagogue 
of the Jews, and so spake, that a great multitude both of 
the Jews and also of the Greeks believed,” Acts xiv. I. 

A passage or two from Josephus and Philo will confirm 
both these particulars. Josephus in his second book against 
Apion, speaking of Moses, says: ‘ And that men might not 
‘ have the pretence of ignorance for their transgression, (in 
‘ points he before mentioned,) he gave us the law, the most 
“excellent of all institutions. Nor did he appoint that it 
‘should be heard once only, or twice, or often, but that 
‘laying aside all other works we should meet together 
‘every week to hear it read, and gain a perfect understand- 
“me. * 

Josephus relates a difference which happened between 
the Greeks and Jews at Cesarea in the 12th year of 
Nero’st reign. The Jews presented a petition to Florus 
their procurator. He made them fair promises, but imme- 
diately went from Czesarea to Sebaste, without taking care 
about the matter.—‘ The next day being the seventh day, 
“as the Jews were coming to the synagogue, a turbulent 
‘ fellow of Ceesarea brought an earthen vessel, and having 
‘placed it with the bottom uppermost, sacrificed birds as 
“the Jews were coming in. This provoked the Jews ex- 
‘tremely, to see their Jaws thus insulted and the place de- 
‘ filed.,—It was impossible to compose them; they and the 
Ceesareans had a battle. Jucundus, a Roman officer who 
was there, came in to the assistance of the Jews, but he had 
but a few men with him. ‘ He being overpowered by the 
‘ violence of the Ceesareans, the Jews taking the laws with- 
: drew to Narbata, a place sixty stadia distant from Czesa- 
rea. = 

There should be some evidence of their having discourses 
made in their synagogues. This I shall give in the words 
of Philo. ‘ And from that time [the days of Moses] to 


* Oude yap rnv az’ ayvouc UroTNoW nvEcYETO KaTaNETELY, ada KaL KaA= 
Nsoy kat avaykararoy amedake radevpatwr Toy vowoy" ax sioarat akpoaca- 
pevec, ade dic n TodXakKic, ar’ Exasne EBdouadoc, Tw adov ENYWY adEpeveac, 
emt THY akpodoly TS vous EKedevoE UAEyECIaL Kat TeTOY aKpIGwe skparOareLY® 
p- ee. in, : ‘A. D. 66. " De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 14. 
sect. o. 
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this, the Jews are wont to inculcate the principles of their 
religion on the seventh days, setting apart that time to the 
study and contemplation of the things of nature: for the 
oratories which are in every city, what are they but 
schools of wisdom, of fortitude, sobriety, justice, and piety, 
and of every virtue ?’’ 

I believe that very few of our modern Jewish antiquaries 
are of Philo’s and Josephus’s opinion, that the synagogue 
worship is an institution of Moses; but I think none will 
contest their authority, that the Jews frequented the syna- 
gogues on the sabbath-day at the time they wrote. 

VIT. When Paul had been acquitted by Gallio at Corinth, 
it is said, Acts xviii. 18, “ After this he tarried there yet a 
good while, and then took his leave of the brethren, and 
sailed thence into Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila: 
having shorn his head in Cenchrea: for he had a vorr. 
And he came to Ephesus, and from thence he sailed to 
Ceesarea, and went up to Jerusalem.” We have again 
mention made of this very same custom, or one very near 
akin to it, when Paul went up to Jerusalem several years 
after this; and James and all the elders that were there 
gave him some advice for the taking off the aspersions, that 
had been cast upon him by the Jews. Acts xxi. 23, 24, 
“ Do therefore this that we say unto thee: We have four 
men which have a vow on them; them take, and purify 
thyself with them, that they may shave their heads.” Ver. 
26, “Then Paul took the men, and the next day purifying 
himself with them entered into the temple, to signify the 
accomplishment of the days of purification, until that an 
offering should be offered for every one of them.” 

The reader may do well to consult here the law of the 
Nazarite, as delivered by Moses, Num. vi. 13—18. 

That this eustom was in use among the Jews at the time 
of the evangelical history, is evident from what Josephus 
has said of Bernice. ‘She was then” at Jerusalem per- 
‘ forming a vow to God: for it is customary for those who 
‘ have been afflicted with some distemper, or have laboured 
‘under any other difficulties, to make a vow, thirty days 
‘ before they offer sacrifices, to abstain from wine, and shave 
‘ the hair of their head.’* 

Y Ad’ ov war acere vuy girocopact Tatc EBOopatc Iedaror rny warptoy pidoco- 
play, Tov ypovoy avabeyTec ETISH PY KAL Yewpla TwWY TEpL PYoLY TU yap KaTa 
TOAELE TPOEVKTNPLA, TL ErENOY ESLY, N OWWaTKaAELA HpOYNTEWC Kat avoouag Kat 
owdpoovync Kat Oukatoourne evoEBELAG TE KAL OOLOTNTOC, Kal CUMTAaoNE apETyC- 
Lib. iii. de Vit. Mos, p. 685. D. 
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Cappelly indeed does make a doubt, whether the vow of 
the four men in the Acts, or of Bernice in Josephus, be 
the vow of the Nazarite. But I see no good reason for this 
doubt. However he allows theirs and Bernice’s vow to 
have been of one and the same nature. 

Josephus says, it was a custom to make a vow of thirty 
days. There is no particular time prescribed for the vow 
of the Nazarite in the law of Moses. And it is my opinion, 
that the only reason of Josephus’s mentioning that particu- 
lar number here was, because it happened to be the term of 
Bernice’s vow, of which he had occasion to speak. 

There may be a difficulty raised with reference to St. 
Paul’s vow at Cenchrea; because the Jewish writers say, 
that a Nazarite ought not to be out of the land of Israel ;7 
and in the law of Moses it is said, Num. vi. 18, “ the Naza- 
rite shall shave the head of his separation, at the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation.” This is some diffi- 
culty : but I am very much inclined to think, that notwith- 
standing all their zeal, they did at this time dispense with 
the exactness of many things required in the law of 
Moses. It seems to be the necessary consequence of their 
living, as there now did great numbers of them, at a vast 
distance from Jerusalem. Was there any law more express 
than this? “ Three times a year shall all thy males appear 
before the Lord thy God in the place that he shall choose,” 
Deut. xvi. 16, Exod. xxiii. 17. But this they could not do 
who lived in Italy or Persia. 

Moreover, it seems there is a rule in the Jewish books, 
‘ that they who make the vow of the Nazarite out of the 
‘ Jand of Israel shall go into it to complete the* vow.’ This 


evxecOat TPO TPLAKOYTA NMEPWY, 1¢ aTrodwoELY MEoLEY SvoLac, otve TE apetEo- 
Oar, ka EvpnoacOa rac Kkopac. Hierosolymis quippe agebat ut vota Deo 
solveret : nam iis qui morbo laboraverant, aut in angustias quascunque con- 
jecti fuerant, moris erat precibus vacare xxx. diebus, antequam victimas obla- 
turi essent, et vino abstinere, et raderecomam. De Bell. lib. ii. c. 15. init. 
Upon a review, I find my translation of this passage is somewhat different 
from the common interpretation ; and therefore I have subjoined Dr. Hudson’s 
version to the original. But I can see no reason why evyeo@at should be 
rendered orare, as in Rufinus’s version, or prec?bus vacare, as in Dr. Hudson's; 
since they have translated evyny exredsca, ut vota deo solveret. Besides, 
prayer is not mentioned in the law of the Nazarite; nor is it ever reckoned 
up, that I know of, in the catalogue of the ten precepts and prohibitions, 
which belonged to the Nazarite. Vid Reland. Ant. Heb. de personis sacris. 


p- 274. . Y Spicileg, in Act. Apost. xxi. 23. 
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will go a great way toward solving the difficulty, if it will 
but be allowed, that this was the reason of St. Paul’s great 
concern to “ keep the next feast at Jerusalem.” Thus St. 
Luke’s account stands, Acts xviii. 9—22, after Paul was 
come to Corinth,—* Then spake the Lord to Paul in the 
night by a vision; Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not 
thy peace: For I am with thee; and no man shall set on 
thee to hurt thee.—And when Gallio was the deputy of 
Achaia, the Jews made insurrection with one accord against 
Paul; and brought him to the judgment-seat.” Paul was 
now in great danger, and was delivered. “ And Paul after 
this tarried there yet a good while, and then took his leave 
of the brethren, and sailed thence into Syria, and with him 
Priscilla and Aquila, having shorn his head in Cenchrea: 
for he hada vow. And he came to Ephesus, and left them 
there: but he himself entered into the synagogue, and rea- 
soned with the Jews. When they desired him to tarry 
longer time with them, he consented not: but bade them 
farewell, saying, I must by all means keep this feast that 
cometh in Jerusalem.—And he sailed from Ephesus. And 
when he had landed at Ceesarea, and gone up and saluted 
the church, he went down to Antioch.” 

There is nothing in this relation that contradicts the sup- 
position, that St. Paul’s vow was the occasion of his going 
to Jerusalem at this time: or, in other words, that he went 
thither to complete his vow, and offer the appointed sacri- 
fices; but there is a great deal to countenance it. The 
Lord had appeared to Paul, and promised to stand by him. 
Paul had actually been ina great danger, and received a 
very signal deliverance. It is likely, that at this season, or 
soon after, he made a vow: and perhaps had made the 
aaa to take the vow when the Lord appeared to 
im. 

The account of his setting out from Corinth and going to 
Syria, begins with the mention of the vow; and Paul makes 
all possible expedition to get to Jerusalem. When he 
comes thither he makes no long stay: and the “ saluting 
the church” could not be the principal end of this journey, 
for that imports no more than a compliment of civility. St. 
Luke, it is true, does not mention expressly any thing which 
St. Paul did at Jerusalem beside saluting the church: but 
there was no necessity he should. The occasion of his 
going thither appears in the beginning of the account. 
And it is likely, that this was then so well understood that 
he could not be more particular without an unnecessary 
repetition. Throw away his design, that St. Luke has been 
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guilty of a very great omission: and though Paul was in 
great haste to get to Jerusalem, there is no hint at all what 
was aimed at in the journey. Take in this design, and then 
we have here a complete story. ; 

It is true St. Paul says: “ I must by all means keep this 
feast that cometh in Jerusalem.” But the feast time was 
not the only reason, because Paul did not keep every feast 
there. There was some particular inducement to this feast, 
which seems to me to be this: St. Paul was obliged, on 
account of his vow, to go to Jerusalem about this time ; and 
a feast then approaching, it was certainly most eligible to 
be there at that season. 

I have taken no notice of Grotius’s® opinion, who thought 
it was Aquila and not Paul who had this vow at Cenchrea: 
because, though there may be some ambiguity in the words 
themselves, yet the whole thread of St. Luke’s narration 
renders it much more probable, if not certain, that St. Paul 
is the person spoken of. And learned men seem to be 
generally convinced of it.° 

The vow at Cenchrea, whether Paul’s or Aquila’s, and 
“the four men” at Jerusalem “ who had a vow,” are an 
argument that this piece of devotion was not uncommon 
among the Jews at this time. Josephus has assured us 
expressly it was not. But there is something very parti- 
cular in the advice given to Paul, Acts xxi. 24, namely, 
that he “ should take these men and be at charges with 
them, that they may shave their heads.’’* This may incline 
us to suppose, that it was an usual thing now for zealous 
men who had it in their power, to bear the whole, or at least 
a part of the charges, which a Nazarite was to be at when 
his vow was expired. It seems to have been a pretty heavy 
offering which was required of them. Perhaps this might 
give rise to this custom: but whatever was the reason of if, 
it appears to have been a common practice. 

The emperor Claudius, in the beginning of his reign, 
made Herod Agrippa king of all Judea. ‘ And he, (Jose- 
‘ phus says,) as it was very likely for one to do, who had so 
‘ considerable an advancement, made all the expedition he 
‘could into his kingdom; and coming to Jerusalem, he 
‘ offered up sacrifices of thanksgiving, and omitted nothing 
‘that was prescribed by the law. For which reason, he 
‘also ordered a good number of Nazarites to be shaved.’¢ 


‘Tn Acts xviii. 18. © Whitby, in loc. Cleric. Hist. Ecc. 
An. 54. n. 1. Basnage, Ann. P. E. Vol. i. p. 657. n. 6. 
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And here we have a remarkable agreement between the 
style of St. Luke and Jusephus, St. Luke does not say,— 
“ Be at charges with them,” that they may perform sacri- 
fices or make their offerings, but that they may “ shave 
their heads.” We learn from Josephus, that this was the 
common phrase among the Jews at this time. 

We see likewise, how very proper this advice, given by 
the brethren, was to answer the purpose for which it was 
intended. It seems to have been a popular action. It was 
one of those things by which Agrippa obliged the Jews 
when he took possession of the ey dl Pky 

VIII. St. Paul says, 2 Cor. xi. 24, “ Of the Jews five 
times received I forty stripes save one.” The number of 
stripes limited by Moses was forty. Deut. xxv. 3, “ Forty 
stripes he may give him and not exceed.” But the Jews at 
this time understood themselves to be confined to thirty- 
nine. For Josephus gives us this law of Moses: ‘ He that 
‘ acts contrary hereto, let him receive forty stripes wanting 
‘ one’ from the public officer.’ 

IX. We have in the New Testament divers examples of 
a strange kind of zeal, sometimes called, I think, by learned 
men, ‘ private zeal.’ The Jews seem not to have made any 
scruple at all of putting aman to death without any the least 
form of a legal process, if he had said or done any thing 
which they judged a diminution of their religion. There 
were several attempts of this kind made upon the life of our 
Saviour, Luke iv. 28, 29; John viii. 59. We have many 
instances of such attempts made upon Paul.—“ And when 
the Jews laid wait for him,—he purposed to return through 
Macedonia,” Acts xx. 3, This design was concerted by 
them in Greece. Afterwards, when he was at Jerusalem, 
“ the Jews which were of Asia stirred up all the people, 
and laid hands on him.—And as they were about to kil/ him, 
tidings came unto the chief captam of the band, that all 
Jerusalem was in an uproar,” ch. xxi, 27—31. 

The next day after this popular tumult, that the chief 
captain “ might know the certainty wherefore he was ac- 
cused, he called the chief priests and the whole council to- 
gether,” and had Paul examined before them. But a dis- 
sension arising amongst them, he took Paul from them and 
brought him again into the castle. 

The Jews observingthis, and finding they were not like 
to obtain a sentence with the expedition they wished for, 
and fearing possibly they should never get such an one as 


‘0 de rapa ravra mouncac, mAnyac pig Aureoac TecoapaKoyTa Ty Onpooup 
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they desired ; “ When it was day certain of them banded 
together, and bound themselves under a curse, saying, that 
they would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. 
And they were more than forty which had made this con- 
spiracy. And they came to the chief priests and elders, 
and said, We have bound ourselves under a great curse, 
that we will eat nothing till we have slain Paul. Now 
therefore, ye with the council signify to the chief captain, 
that he bring him down to you to-morrow, as though ye 
would inquire something more perfectly concerning him: 
and we, or ever he come near, are ready to kill him,” Acts 
xxiii. IO—15, 

Here are forty men who enter into a conspiracy to take 
away Paul’s life in a clandestine manner; and they make 
no scruple to declare it to the council, relying upon their 
approbation. And it is plainly implied, that they entered 
readily into the measures they were to take for the accom- 
plishing this vile design. 

They were now disappointed by the vigilance of Lysias, 
who was chief captain at Jerusalem under Felix. But no 
sooner was Festus come into the province but they renew 
the same design. And, it is likely, they hoped to have 
surprised their new governor. It was very fit he should 
be gracious at his first arrival ; and how could he suspect 
any harm, who was as yet a stranger among them? “ Now 
when Festus was come into the province, after three days 
he ascended from Cesarea to Jerusalem. Then the high 
priest and the chief of the Jews informed him against Paul, 
and besought him, and desired favour against him that he 
would send for him to Jerusalem, laying wait in the way to 
kill him,” Acts xxv. 1—3. 

If we had remaining any considerable number of the 
Jewish writers who flourished about this time, one might 
justly expect, (if we have here a true representation of these 
facts,) to find in them some traces of a principle that might 
produce such a behaviour, and possibly some examples re- 
sembling those here related. And though we have but 
very few of their writers come down to. us, yet we have 
authentic evidences of a principle which obtamed amongst 
them at this time, and which must necessarily have carried 
them into the conduct here described. 

We have this principle laid down in Philo: he is speak- 
ing of what may be done toward a Jew that forsakes the 
worship of the true God.‘ Andé it is highly proper,’ says 

® Kae ercrerpagat o¢ kadov amact row Endov exsow aperye, &k xXElpog ava- 
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he ‘ that all who have a zeal for virtue, should have a right 
‘to punish with their own hands without delay those who 
‘are guilty of this crime: not carrying them before a court 
‘ of judicature, or the council, or any magistrate whatso- 
‘ever; but to indulge the abhorrence of evil, the love of 
‘ God their minds are filled with, in the immediate punish- 
‘ment of those impious wretches ; reckoning that they are 
‘ for that time all things, senators, judges, preetors, serjeants, 
* accusers, witnesses, the laws, the people; that nothing 
‘ hindering, they may without fear espouse the cause of 
‘ piety.’ 

Philo here recommends this conduct toward those that 
forsake the true God; and he after this illustrates his prin- 
ciple from the example of Phinehas, Num. xxv. 7. 

Let us next see how Josephus speaks concerning this 
point. When he has given the a i a of the laws of 
Moses he says, that Moses having delivered them, ‘ called 
‘ together the people with their wives and their children, 
‘their slaves being present likewise; and adjured them to 
‘ observe his laws,—and that if any one of their kindred, or 
‘ if any city, should attempt to alter or dissolve the form of 
‘ government they were under, they should both jointly 
‘and singly (or publicly and privately) take vengeance of 
‘them." And if they were not able to take punishment of 
‘them, they should however make it appear that such 
‘ things hed not been done with their consent. And _ the 
‘ multitude swore to do so.’ 

One would think, from what Josephus here says, that 
they understood this obligation to extend not only to the 
case of idolatry, but to every branch of their laws. If they 
did so, it must have occasioned many extravagant attempts 
at this time; when by means of the Roman power, they 
were unable in the way of legal processes to gratify their 
zeal ; which, it is certain, ran very high at this time. 

What Josephus says is the more to be regarded, in that 
these books of his Jewish Antiquities were professedly 
written by him for the information of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. And therefore it cannot be supposed, he would give 
a more offensive view of this transaction than was absolutely 
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necessary to satisfy the Jews of those times, who might hap- 
pen to see his performance. 

Beside the discovery these two writers have made of the 
principle itself, there is in Josephus a story of a conspiracy 
against Herod which may not be omitted. 

‘ Now Herod deviated more and more from our ancient 
customs, and by foreign inventions corrupted our constitu- 
tion, which is inviolable. He instituted quinquennial 
games in honour of Cesar, and built a theatre at Jerusa- 
Jem. The magnificence of these works was admired by 
foreigners, but to the Jews these things appeared to bea 
breach upon those laws which they highly respected. 
But nothing disgusted them so much as the trophies, 
Supposing there were images under the arms, they were 
enraged at the sight of them, it being contrary to our law 
to worship any images. 

‘ Herod knew very well how much they were provoked, 
but did not think it a proper opportunity to use violence ; 
wherefore he endeavoured to appease them by fair words ; 
but in vain. For with one consent they cried out, that 
they would suffer any extremity, rathcr than have images 
of men in their city. Whereupon, Herod took some of 
their chief men into the theatre: and having ordered the 
ornaments to be taken off, when nothing appeared under- 
neath but a naked piece of wood, the company smiled at 
the mistake. 

‘ The people seemed upon this to be brought into a better 
temper. But yet some there were, who still retained the 
offence they had taken at these practices: and esteeming 
the alteration of their laws to be the beginning of all man- 
ner of evils, thought it their duty to run any hazard, rather 
than seem to connive at Herod, who was forcibly intro- 
ducing things contrary to their customs ; and who, whilst 
he had the name of king, was in fact the enemy of the 
whole nation. Ten men therefore of the city, binding 
themselves by an oath to run all hazards together, armed 
themselves with short daggers, which they hid under their 
clothes. And there was a blind man, who, being exceed- 
ingly moved at the reports he had heard, offered himself, 
and took the same oath with them. Not that he could 
give then? any assistance, but he was resolved to suffer 
with them, if any accident befel them. And the zeal of 
this man added not a little to their resolution.’ 

Josephus goes on to relate, that they entered into the 
theatre, expecting Herod’s arrival ; resolved, if possible, to 
kill Herod himself, or, if they failed of that, a good number 
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of his attendants. But one of Herod’s spies getting intelli- 
gence of the design, prevented his going to the theatre. 
Being seized, they remitted nothing of their firmness ; they 
did not so much as attempt to ‘ deny their intention; but 
‘ produced the swords they had under their clothes, and 
‘ professed that the conspiracy they had entered into, was 
‘ Jaudable and pious, and that they had not entered into it 
‘ for private profit, or any other particular interest, but for 
‘ what was much more valuable, the ancient customs of their 
* nation; which it was fit that all should see observed, or 
‘ die in the defence of‘ them.’ 

This conspiracy against Herod himself, with all the cir- 
cumstances here mentioned, must needs satisfy all men, 
there is nothing improbable in the facts of this kind related 
by St. Luke. According to all accounts, this mad and 
furious zeal was not altogether so much in vogue, or at so 
great a height, in Herod’s time, as it was afterwards. 

X. As Judea was a Roman province, during the time of 
our Saviour’s ministry, so there appear, in the history the 
evangelists have given us, many tokens of the uneasiness 
which this circumstance gave the Jewish nation. 

The asking Jesus that question, “ Is it lawful for us to 
give tribute to Cesar or not?” is represented as a very 
subtle artifice to ensnare him, Matt. xxii. 17; Mark xii. 14; 
Luke xx. 21, 22. There can be no doubt, but it would 
have been judged an offence against the government they 
were subject to, to say it was not lawful; and it must have 
been unpopular among the Jews to affirm it was: for other- 
wise there would have been no extraordinary subtilty in 
this contrivance, which yet it is plainly intimated there 
was. 

Moreover, a publican appears to have been a very odious 
and ignominious character. They are usually reckoned 
with harlots and sinners. 

When our Lord went into the house of Zaccheus, this 
being done in the view of a great crowd of spectators, it is 
said, Luke xix. 7, that “ all they who saw it, murmured, 
saying, that he was gone to be guest with a man that is a 
sinner.” They were surprised, and even offended, that 
Jesus, whom they scemed then to have considered as a pro- 
phet, should make a visit to a man of that character ; when 
they themselves, it is likely, disdained to have any conver- 
sation with him. 

* Awpodoynoayro Oe Kadwe cae ovy evosPeig THY CVVwpOTLAY avToLe yevEecOal, 
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It is certain, the paying taxes to the Romans was at this’ 
time a very heavy affliction to the Jewish nation. When 
Josephus gives the history of the census or enrolment of 
their estates by Cyrenius, after Archelaus was deposed by 
Augustus, and had been banished into Gaul, he says, ‘ that 
‘the Jews were at first surprised at the name of a census, 
‘but that by the persuasion of Joazar the high priest, they 
‘generally acquiesced in it. However, Judas Gaulanites, 
‘ associating to himself Sadduc a pharisee, excited the peo- 
‘ple to rebellion ; told them that an assessment would. in- 
‘troduce downright slavery, and persuaded them to assert 
‘their liberty. The people heard their discourses with incre= 
‘dible pleasure. And it is impossible to represent the evils 
‘the nation has suffered, which were owing to these men. 
‘For Judas and Sadduc brought in amongst us this fourth 
“sect; and there being many who embraced their notions, 
‘they not only caused disturbances in the government at 
‘ that time, but laid the foundation of those evils that fol- 
‘lowed; which indeed are owing to this principle, till then 
‘ unknown.’« 

He then delivers the character and principles of the three 
chief and more ancient sects of the Jews, (as he calls 
them,) the pharisees, the sadducees, and the! essenes. And 
afterwards returns again to the men he had been speaking 
of before. ‘ Judas the Galilean was the leader of the fourth 
‘sect. In all other points they hold the same sentiments 
‘with the pharisees. But they have an invincible affection 
‘ for liberty, and acknowledge God alone their Lord and 
‘Governor. From this time the nation became imfected 
‘ with this distemper: and Gessius Florus, by abusing his 
‘ power when he was president, threw them into despair, 
‘and provoked them to rebel against the Romans,.’™ 

What is here transcribed from Josephus is enough to con- 
vince us, that the paying tribute to the Romans must have 
been very grievous to the Jews, and that they who collected 
it for them, must have been scorned and abhorred by the 
people: for he says, that Judas’s and Sadduc’s speeches 
were heard by them with incredible pleasure; that their 
principle had caused many great evils to the nation, and 
that it was one ground of the war with the Romans. But I 
must make two or three remarks. Josephus calls this a 
principle till then unknown to them. But this" is not ex- 
actly true without some limitation. There was an oath of 
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fidelity to Augustus and Herod tendered to the Jewish na- 
tion, at the latter end of Herod’s reign. But there were 
above six thousand pharisees,? who refused at that time to 
take it. Josephus says, that at the persuasion of Joazer the 
high priest the nation generally acquiesced. Doubtless, 
the Romans carried their point, but yet a very deep grudge 
remained in the minds of the Jewish people. And the ser- 
vice which Joazer had done the Romans upon this occasion, 
rendered him so unpopular, that it cost him the priesthood. 
These are the very words of Josephus: ‘ Cyremius having 
‘made a seizure of Archelaus’s effects, and finished the 
‘ census in the thirty-seventh year after the victory at Ac- 
‘tium, constituted Ananus the son of Seth high priest, 
‘ having taken away that dignity and honour from the bigh 
‘ priest Joazer ; who was overpowered by the seditions and 
‘tumults of the multitude,’? or, in other words, who had 
been mobbed by the people. 

Lastly, Josephus calls Judas of Galilee the head of a 
fourth sect. But, though he uses these words here, he of- 
tentimes makes but three sects of the Jews. And I think 
that the sect of the pharisees must generally have held the 
same notion, which he ascribes to Judas. The six thou- 
sand, who refused to take the oath above mentioned, were 
pharisees. Josephus owns, that Judas’s followers differed 
from the pharisees in nothing else, but this one principle of 
an excessive fondness for liberty. He expressly calls Sad- 
duc, who joined with Judas, a pharisee. And { would fain 
know what sect Judas had been of before. If he had been 
of the sect of the sadducees or essenes, Josephus would 
have said so. The case seems to me to have been thus: 
Judas and they that held his principles were generally of 
the sect of the pharisees, but they were not pharisees ; be- 
cause this title was more peculiarly appropriated to those, 
who had some distinction for their learning, riches, posts, 
employments ; or to those who had a great deal of leisure, 
and little else to do, but to make an uncommon show of 
devotion and sanctity. Thus, I suppose, the pharisees in 
general had this principle, but the common people only 
avowed it. Josephus had a difficult task: he was con- 
-cerned to save the honour of the supreme parts of the Ro- 
man government, and of the chief men of the Jewish nation, 
and particularly of those properly called pharisees, of 
whom he was one; and to throw the blame of the war, and 
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all their sufferings, upon the cruelty and avarice of Albi- 
nus and Gessius Florus, the two last Roman procurators, 
and the common people among the Jews and their leaders. 
This part he has acted very finely. But I think, that if the 
pharisees had controlled this principle sincerely, they might 
have suppressed it. For a proof of this, I refer the reader 
to the chapter of the Jewish sects, where the power of the 
pharisees appears very evident. J shall here add only one 
passage more from Josephus. ‘And on the account of 
‘ these, [principles,] they [the pharisees] are in great au- 
‘ thority with the people ; and all parts of divine worship, 
‘ whether prayers or sacrifices, are performed according to 
‘ their interpretations. This testimony have the cities given 
‘ to their virtue, because of their following in all things that 
‘ which is best, both in their words and actions.’4 

XI. But though the Roman tribute was a heavy griev- 
ance, and they who collected it were much hated, yet it is 
evident that many Jews were employed in this work. The 
publicans mentioned in the gospels must have been of the 
Jewish nation. “ Then came also the publicans to be bap- 
tized, and said unto him, [John, ] Master, what shall we do ?” 
Luke iii. 12. See Matt. xxi. 31, 32. It appears likewise, 
that some of the publicans in Judea were honest persons, 
and men of substance. Such an one was Levi, or Matthew. 
« And Levi made him a great feast in his own house: and 
there was a great company of publicans and of others that 
sat down with them,” Luke v. 29. See Matt. ix. 10, Mark 
i. 14, Nor is there any hint of any unjust practices, which 
Levi had been guilty of in the post he had enjoyed. And 
from the great openness and impartiality with which the 
evangelists have written their history, it is reasonable to 
conclude, there was no exception against Matthew’s cha- 
racter, beside his employment; which, undoubtedly, was 
not reputable. Zaccheus, when he entertained Jesus, was 
certainly a thorough convert to virtue; and I think, he 
could not have been a very wicked man before. “ And 
Zaccheus stood and said, Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the poor; and if I have taken any thing from an 
man by false accusation, I restore him four-fold,” Luke 
xix. 8. According to his computation, he supposed him- 
self capable of making ample restitution to all he had in- 
jured, out of the remaining half of his goods, and it is likely 
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supposed he should have somewhat left for himself. His 
unjust gains, therefore, were but a small portion of his 
estate. 

That there were Jews who were publicans, and that some 
of these were honest and wealthy men, will appear from a 
story in Josephus: ‘ There lay near the Jewish synagogue 
‘ at Ceesarea a piece of ground in the possession of a Greek 
of the same place. The Jews had often attempted to 
make a purchase of it, and had offered a great deal more 
than the intrinsic value. But the owner refused all their 
offers: and, as if he intended to affront them, began to 
build workhouses on the ground, leavmg the Jews but a 
very strait and narrow passaye. The warmer part of the 
people attempted to obstruct the builders, But Florus 
not restraining these practices by his authority, the chief 
men of the Jews, among whom was John the publican, not 
knowing well what course to take, wait upon Florus, and 
give him eight talents of silver to stop the building. That 
he might get the money into his hands, he promised all 
they desired; but having received it, went away from 
Ceesarea to Sebaste, leaving the riotous people to them- 
‘selves, as if the Jews had only purchased a licence to 
‘ quarrel.’ And so it happened, the Jews and Greeks at 
Ceesarea had a battle, in which the former were worsted. 
Upon this John with twelve of the chief of the Jews go to 
Sebaste, and coming to Florus, ‘ make complaints to him 
* concerning these proceedings, and entreat his assistance, 
‘modestly putting him in mind likewise of the" eight 
* talents.’ 

This John must have been one of the most considerable 
of the Jews at Czesarea, since he only is mentioned by 
name. Nor is there any thing here said of him, but what is 
very honourable; unless any think fit to except against the 
giving a bribe to a bad man, to do what is in itself just and 
reasonable. 

There is, in the gospels, so frequent mention of publicans 
who were Jews, that I have been sometime inclined to think 
that the Roman tribute was collected for the most part by 
Jews. The Romans might choose this method. The Jews 
employed in this work became odious thereby, but the Ro- 
man government was relieved. 

Josephus* has made mention of several Jews who were 
Roman knights. It is certain, that the Roman knights were 
the great‘ farmers and collectors of the Roman tribute. It 
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seems to me, therefore, very probable, that those Jews had 
merited the honour of knighthood by their good services in 
some part of the revenue. 

I do not pretend to be master of the Roman method of 
collecting taxes, but it appears to me not unlikely, that in 
most provinces the natives were employed in the towns 
as the under collectors, and that the receivers general or 
other superior officers only were Romans. It is plain, that 
in the province of Sicily, in the time of the republic, when 
a new assessment was made there, (as it was every fifth 
year,) Sicilians were appointed to be the under censors," 
The publicans were far from being beloved in any pro- 
vince ;¥ the Romans might therefore judge it prudent to 
employ some natives in collecting taxes: and it is proba- 
ble, that in all places some would be found, who were 
willing to make an advantage of the subjection of their 
country, and accept places under the Romans their masters. 


CHAP. X. 


ROMAN CUSTOMS MENTIONED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. The Romans used the question. I, Examined by scourg- 
ing. Ill. Unlawful to scourge a Roman. IV. Espe- 
cially uncondemned. V. Lysias’s power at Jerusalem. 
VI. Of St. Paul’s citizenship. VII. This privilege 
bought with a great sum. VIII. Accusations not to be 
heard in the absence of the accused person. IX. Of St. 
Paul’s imprisonment. X. Prisoners sent to Rome from 
the provinces. XI. Delivered there to the captain of the 
guard. 


IN the history of St. Paul, there are many Roman customs 
expressly mentioned or alluded to. I shall here endeavour 
to take some notice of all those we meet with, from the time 
of his being apprehended at Jerusalem to his confinement 
at Rome; excepting only those, which have been already 
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procera in the chapter of the State of the Jews in Ju- 
ea. 

When Lysias, the chief captain, had rescued Paul out of 
the hands of the Jewish multitude, “ he commanded him to 
be brought into the castle, and bade that he should be ex- 
amined by scourging, that he might know wherefore they 
cried so against him. And as they bound him with thongs, 
Paul said unto the centurion that stood by, Is it lawful for 
you to scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned 2” 
Acts xxii. 24, 25, 

Three or four things are here implied: that it was cus- 
tomary for the Romans to use the question or torture, for 
the discovery of crimes; that this was sometimes done by 
beating or whipping; that it was unlawful to scourge a 
Roman, especially uncondemned. 

I. It was customary for the Romans to make use of the 
question for the discovery of crimes. There are many in- 
stances of it about this time, in the history of the Roman? 
emperors. Nor had the Jews any particular reason to com- 
plain of the Romans’ putting this in practice in their country, 
provided it was not done when there were no grounds of 
suspicion, since Herod the Great had openly practised it 
there” before. 

IT. This was sometimes done by whipping or beating. 
There were several ways of examining persons, some were 
used to citizens or freemen, others were reckoned¢ servile. 
But that scourging was practised in this case, is evident 
from an example I give of it from Tacitus in the reign of4 
Nero. Epicaris, a woman, among: other tortures was so 
examined. And it is observable that she was not then a 
slave. There are other instances in® Grotius. It is likely 
that a stick was‘ made use of in examining a citizen, rods 
for others. 


* Nihil enim exprimi questione potuit, Suet. in Vit. August. 19. Diversi 
interrogantur.—Tum exorta suspicio, quia non congruentia responderant: in- 
ditaque vincla. Et tormentorum aspectum ac minas non tulere. Tacit. Ann. 
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Nero recordatus Volusii Proculi indicio Epicharim attineri, ratusque muliebre 
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III. Thirdly, It is intimated, that it was unlawful to 
scourge a Roman: which thing is also taken notice of in 
the account of the treatment of Paul and Silas at Philippi, 
Acts xvi. 22—37. Cicero says, it was a crime to bind or 
whip a Romané citizen. It is one of his charges against 
Verres, that he had openly whipped a Roman at Messina 
who had claimed the privilege of the city, and when they 
were going to inflict this punishment upon him, cried out 
to the officers; (much after the same manner that Paul is 
said to have done;) I am a Roman citizen.» Here again 
it is to be observed, that a citizen of Rome, if he had com- 
mitted a fault that deserved it, might be beaten with a stick, 
but might not be whipped with rods.' 

IV. But it was more especially unlawful to punish a 
man uncondemned, or before he had been convicted. This 
the magistrates at Philippi did, but they soon repented of 
it. It is said to have been one of the laws of* the twelve 
tables, that no man should be put to death before he had 
been tried. According to! Dionysius, this was a law among 
the Romans long before the twelve tables were composed. 
Indeed I think, it must be a law with all people who have 
any sense of justice or equity. Cicero lays it down as an 
undoubted maxim, that no sentence of condemnation ought 
to be pronounced before a cause had been heard.™ 

V. From Lysias’s order to examine St. Paul, and from 
other things done by him at Jerusalem, it may be inferred 
that he had there some sort of jurisdiction. It appears 
from a passage alleged by me above" from Marcianus, that 
it was usual for presidents of provinces to delegate part of 


8 Facinus est vinciri civem Romanum, scelus verberari. In Verr. |. v. n. 
170. 5 Cedebatur virgis in medio foro Messane civis 
Romanus, judices; cum interea nullus gemitus, nulla vox alia istius miseri, 
inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum audiebatur, nisi hec, civts Romanus 
sum. Hac se commemoratione civitatis omnia verbera depulsurum crucia- 
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their power and authority to under officers. For this rea- 
son Cicero advises his brother, then president of Asia, not 
only to observe himself the rules of justice, but to have a 
strict eye upon all the°® ministers of his government, and to 
be very circumspect in the choice of persons to whom he 
committed any? power. And it appears from a passage of 
Josephus already 4 transcribed, that there were at Ceesarea 
officers under Felix who had the power of whipping of- 
fenders, 

I have in answer to Tertullus’s accusation given Lysias‘ 
a great character. But peters some may think, that this 
order for examining St. Paul by scourging is unjustifiable. 
They may be of opinion, that here were not sufficient 
grounds of suspicion to put him to the question. To this I 
say: If I should here abandon Lysias, my apology for him 
will in some respect be strengthened by it. If Lysias here 
strained a point in complaisance to the Jewish multitude, 
and bore too hard upon his prisoner, Tertullus’s complaints 
will appear the more unreasonable. But I amstill inclined 
to think that Lysias acted honestly herein. Paul was a 
stranger to him, and he could not but pay some regard to 
the vehement and general clamour of the people of the city 
in which he resided, and which was the metropolis of the 
province. Any man in the same case with Lysias would 
have been apt to conclude, that Paul must have committed 
some offence or other when “ they cried so against him.” 
The method of inquiry he had appointed was not fit to be 
practised upon a Roman; but Lysias did not then know 
that Paul was a Roman. In other respects it must have 
been unexceptionable; for I cannot but think, it was a 
more gentle way of examining than some others then in 
use, 

VI. After St. Paul had been beaten at Philippi, he com- 
plained of the injustice done him because he was a Roman. 
As they were binding him at Jerusalem, he claimed the 
privilege as a Roman citizen, and it was granted him; for 
it follows: “ When the centurion heard that, he went and 
told the chief captain, saying, Take heed what thou dost, 
for this man is a Roman. Then the chief captain came, 
and said unto him; Tell me, art thou a Roman ? He said, 


° Nequaquam satis esse, ipsum hasce habere virtutes, sed esse cireumspicien- 
dum diligenter, ut in hae cuStodia provincie non te unum, sed omnes minis- 
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Yea. And the chief captain answered, With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom. And Paul said, But I was free 
born. Then straightway they departed from him which 
should have examined him: and the chief captain also was 
afraid after he knew that he was a Roman, and because he 
-had bound him,” Acts xxii. 26—29. y 

St. Paul therefore does expressly aflirm that he was a 
Roman. Nor ought it to be thought strange that a Jew 
should be a citizen of Rome. There were many such in- 
stances about this time. Julius Cesar bestowed the free- 
dom of the city upon Antipater,* the father of Herod the 
Great, in consideration of services he had done him. Philo 
says that there were a great number of Jews in Augustus’s 
time at Rome, who had been taken captives and carried 
thither, and who had obtained their freedom from their 
masters.t Josephus complains loudly, as well as ver 
justly, of Florus the last procurator of Judea, ‘ That he had 
‘been guilty of an unheard of cruelty, and what had never 
‘ been done before, when he whipped before his tribunal, 
‘and crucified, men of the equestrian rank. For, says he, 
‘though their extraction was Jewish, their quality" was 
‘Roman.’ And our historian Josephus, who was a Jewish 
priest, received the freedom of the city from Vespasian after 
the war was finished, as he has assured us himself.” 

But though there is no improbability but that St. Paul 
might be a Roman citizen, yet it has been a question how 
he came by this privilege. Some learned” men are of 
opinion that Tarsus was a Roman colony, and that St. Paul 
was therefore a citizen of Rome by virtue of his nativity at 
Tarsus. But it will be worth our while to take a view of 
St. Luke’s account of this matter. Lysias took Paul out of 
the hands of the Jews. ‘ And as Paul was to be led into 
the castle, he said unto the chief captain, May I speak unto 
thee ? Who said, Canst thou speak Greek ? Art thou not 
that Egyptian—? But Paul said, 1 ama man which ama 
Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city : 
and I beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto the people.” 
Acts xxi. 37—39. In his speech, St. Paul tells the Jews, 
“ T am verily a man which am a Jew, born in Tarsus, a city 
im Cilicia,” chap. xxii. 3. 
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When the people had interrupted Paul’s speech, “ the 
chief captain commanded him to be brought into the castle, 
and bade that he should be examined by scourging,’” ch. 
xxi. 23, 24. The chief captain therefore did not suspect 
as yet that Paul was a citizen of Rome, though he had been 
told by Paul he was of Tarsus. St. Paul had also said the 
same thing at the beginning of his speech to the Jews: but 
I do not insist upon that; for though it is likely the chief 
captain stood by, I suppose he did not understand Paul, his 
speech being made in the Hebrew tongue. 

It cannot be said, that the chief captain bade that he 
should be examined with scourging, though he knew Paul 
to be a Roman: because Lysias does not appear to be one 
of those fierce officers, that have no regard to laws. Quite 
the contrary : as soon as Paul had claimed his privilege, 
“ then straightway they departed from him which should 
have examined him: and the chief cuptain also was afraid 
after he knew that he was a Roman, and because he had 
bound him.” 

“« Then the chief captain came and said unto him: Tell 
me, art thou a Roman? He said, Yea.” If Tarsus had been 
a town of Roman citizens, St. Paul having before told the 
chief captain that he was of Tarsus, the question now put 
would not have been, Art thou a Roman? but, Art thou 
really of Tarsus ? 

The sequel of this discourse affords more proof. “ The 
chief captain answered, With a great sum obtained I this 
freedom.” Lysias having purchased this privilege with a 
great sum, and observing nothing considerable in Paul’s 
person or mien, and supposing therefore that he had no 
money to spare, he still makes a doubt of the truth of his 
claim. This answer of Lysias had been altogether imper- 
tinent, if Tarsus had been a town of Roman citizens. “ And 
Paul said, But I was free born :” a plain indication that it 
was a privilege derived to him from his parents. And on 
this account the opposition between the chicf captain’s pur- 
chase and Paul's free birth is strong and beautiful. If 
Paul’s freedom had been owing to his nativity in any place, 
the place would certainly have been mentioned in this con- 
ference between him and Lysias. 

And it is observable, that St. Luke has often mentioned 
Tarsus, but never calls it a colony or municipium, as he 
would have done in all probability if it had been so. Upon 
the whole I think it very plain, that St. Luke does not sup- 
pose Paul to have been a Roman by virtue of his birth at 
Tarsus, 
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Let us now consider the external evidence, and inquire 
what privileges the Roman or Greek authors. ascribe to 
Tarsus. Strabo says, the people of Tarsus were much given 
to the study of philosophy, and all other parts of polite 
literature : ‘ That Tarsus was very populous, and reckoned 
‘the metropolis of the country ;’* but he no where says it 
was a colony or municipium. It has been thought by some, 
that Augustus conferred upon them the honour of the 
citizenship of Rome, beside other privileges, as a reward 
for their attachment to the interest of Julius Ceesar, and as 
a recompense for the hardships they suffered fromY Cassius. 
But there is no proof of this. None of the authors who 
have mentioned these matters say any thing of the citizen- 
ship. Appian says, ‘ that Mark Antony gave liberty and 
‘immunity from taxes to Laodicea and Tarsus, and ordered 
‘ by a special decree, that all citizens of Tarsus, that had 
‘ been taken captive and sold for slaves,” should be yet set 
‘at liberty.’ Lucian says, ‘ that at the request of Atheno- 
‘dorus of Tarsus, the stoic philosopher, and preceptor of 
‘ Augustus, the city of Tarsus obtained freedom from tri- 
‘ bute.’* Pliny calls® Tarsus a free city : which is an in- 
contestable proof it was not a Roman colony, for then he 
would have called it so. When Ammianus Marcellinus*® 
mentions Tarsus, he speaks of it only as a considerable city 
of Cilicia. Ulpian says there were two colonies in Cilicia ; 
but Tarsus is not one of those which he mentions. 4 

Tillemont® refers to Baron Spanheim’s Treatise of Medals, 
as the source of the proofs he brings for the citizenship of 
Tarsus. But though the Baron did then suppose Tarsus 
had this privilege, yet, I think, the arguments he uses are 
no proof of it, as he himself was satisfied‘ afterwards. The 

* Tooaurn Oe roc evOade avOpwroic oredn moog TE GiAOcOpiay, Kat THY ad- 
Any eycuKduoy arracay mraWeav, yeyovey——kat T adda 7’ evavdpet, Kar TrELo- 
Tov duvarat, Tov THC pyTPOTOAEWE ETEXBoa oyov. Lib. xiv, p. 991. A. B. 

¥ Vid Tillemont. Memoires Ecclesiastiques : St. Paul, Article premier. 

* Aaoducéag de car Tapoeac eevOepac ngret Kat aredete Gopwy, Kat Tapoewy 
TSC TEeMpapevec amedve THC Osreac dtaraypart. Appian. de Bell. Civ. 1. v. 
p. 1077. ed. Amstel. Oct. 1670. 

* AOnvodwooc, Tapceve, swikoc, dc Kar dWacKadog eyevero Katcapoc SeBase 
38, 0 ob 7) Tapoewy rodic kat Popwy exagicOy, x. A. Vol. ii. edit. Amst. p. 
473. Macrob. > Cydnus Tarsum, liberam urbem, procul 
a mari secans. Plin. 1. v. c. 27. in. 

© Ciliciam vero Tarsus nobilitat, urbs perspicabilis. L. xiv. c. 8. 

4 Fst et in Bithynié (colonia) Apamena, et in Ponto Sinopensis. Est et in 
Cilicia Selinus et Trajanopolis. LL. i. sect. 10, 11. ff. de censibus. 

© Ubi supra. See his Orbis Romanus. p. 141, &c. The 
edition which Mr. Tillemont refers to of Spanheim, de Prestantia, &c. is the 


quarto edit. Amst. 1671. His Orbis Romanus was published at London, 
1703. 
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only proof he then had of it was a medal of Gordian, in 
which® Tarsus is styled a colony, and a free city. But 
though it were a colony then, it is no evidence that it was 
so when St. Paul was born ; or that it was made a colony 
by Augustus. And after all, the medal on which Spanheim 
relied, does not style Tarsus a colony, but only a free city, 
as he found afterwards." 

Upon the whole, therefore, St. Luke’s account is fully 
confirmed by the best authorities. Tarsus was no “ mean 
city,” but it was not a municipium, or town of Roman 
citizens, 

Possibly some may inquire, if St. Paul was not a Roman 
citizen, or entitled to some other peculiar privileges, by his 
being born at Tarsus, to what purpose did he make any 
mention of it? I answer, every one in St. Paul’s circum- 
stances is naturally led to mention the place of his nativity 
or residence, especially when he is asked who he is. But 
St. Paul’s innocence did not depend upon his being a Ro- 
man, but a Jew: and therefore this last, together with the 
place of his birth, is what he here mentions. The outcry, 
when St, Paul was seized, was, “ Men of Israel, help, this 
is the man that teacheth all men every where against the 
people ;—And farther brought Greeks also into the temple, 
and hath polluted this holy place. And all the city was 
moved, and the people ran together; and they took Paul, 
and drew him out of the temple; and forthwith the doors 
were shut,” Acts xxi. 28—30. 

The Jews which were of Asia, who began the disturbance, 
knew well enough that Paul was a Jew; but the cry being, 
that the “ temple had been polluted,” and Paul being taken 
by them, and drawn out of the temple, it is likely, a great 
part of the multitude thought St. Paul had been a gentile, 
who had gone beyond the bounds prescribed to such: 
which when any one but a Jew had done, he was liable to 
the heaviest punishment. Therefore, when the chief cap- 
tain asked him who he was, he told him he was a Jew of 
Tarsus ; which was enough to satisfy him, the Jews had no 





8 Tis vero liberee Cilicize locis adscribenda caput ejusdem provincie Tarsus, 
juxta insignem Gordiani nummum (in Cimel. Reg. Gall.) KOA. EAEYO. 
TAPC. qui insuper Romanam coloniam eandem extitisse arguit. Span. de 
Prest. p. 785.  Tpsum vero EAEYOEPA®S seu libere 
nomen, quod eidem largitur Plinius (Lib. v. c. 27.) huic Ciliciee metropoli in 
antiquo Regize Gallorum Gazz (Specim. Morell. Tab. iv.) nummo sub Cara- 
calla percusso tribuitur ; non-vero, quod Cl. Patini fide olim credideram, Co- 
loniz itidem appellatio. Immo, ut dies diem docet, et si Romana colonia sub 
primis Ceesaribus, quod de e4 nuspiam legitur, evasisset eadem Tarsus; haud 
ideo oppidum civium Romanorum——extitisset. Spanh. Orb. Rom. p. 141. 
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right to use him as they did, for going into the temple. 
And it is observable, that immediately upon St. Paul’s be- 
ginning to speak: “ Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye 
my defence; when they heard that be spake in the Hebrew 
tongue to them, they kept the more silence.” This for the 
present allayed the heat, because it was a strong presump- 
tion, that he was not a Gentile. 

St. Paul therefore had no reason, at this time, to tell them 
he was a Roman citizen; but it was of the last importance, 
to assure both the chief captain and the multitude that he 
was a Jew. , 

St. Luke has not informed us, how St. Paul’s citizenship 
was derived to him. He was “ free born:” but what was 
the original of this privilege does not appear. It seems to 
me, however, not unlikely, that some of St. Paul’s ances- 
tors had obtained it for services they had done the Roman 
commonwealth ini the wars. The Jews had formerly served 
the kings of Syria in their armies, and afterwards the Ro- 
mans. But they had been long since discharged from that 
service, upon the account of some religious scruples which 
they had. There are in Josephus the copies of these dis- 
charges given them at Ephesus, Delus, and other places. 
One of these discharges runs thus: ‘ Lucius* Lentulus the 
‘ consul declared, “ I have dismissed from the service the 
‘ Jewish Roman citizens, who observe the rites of the Jew- 
‘ish religion at Ephesus.”’? Again the decree of the De- 
lians is thus: ‘ Beeotus being archon, the order of the pre- 
‘tors. Marcus Piso the ambassador, who was also the offi- 
‘ cer appointed to raise soldiers, being in our city, having 
‘ called together us, and a sufficient number of other citizens, 
*‘ gave orders, that if there were any Jewish Roman citizens, 
‘no man should disturb any of them on the account of 
‘ military service; for as much as Cornelius Lentulus, the 
consul, had dismissed the Jews from the military service 
on account of their religion.’! 

This may give ground to suppose, that a good number of 
Jews, who served the Romans in auxiliary armies, had ob- 
tained the freedom of the city. But whether any of St. 
Paul’s ancestors deserved it in this, or some other way, I de 
not determine, nor is it necessary we should. 

VII. We have sufficiently considered St. Paul’s citizen- 
ship. We must not, however, pass by what the chief 
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1 Vid. Grot. ad Act. xxii. 28. K Asuxwc de Asytudoe 
wtarog emev’ Todtrac ‘Pwpawy Iedatsc, tepa Tsdaica eyovrac kat Towwvrac Ev 
Egecw, mpo Te Bnparoc deoWamoriac évexa spareac amedvoa. Antiq. |. xiv. 
c. 10. sect. 13. ‘Ibid, sect. 14. 
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captain said to him: “ With a great sum obtained [ this 
freedom.” It was often given to men and cities as a re- 
ward™ of some special merit or services: but that it was 
also bought, and that at a great price, appears from a pas- 
sage of Dio, which I leave with the reader. ‘ He [Clau- 
‘ dius] took away the freedom of the city from many who 
‘ were unworthy of it, and he gave it without any reason to 
‘others; sometimes to single persons, at other times to 
‘great numbers together. For Romans having the prefer- 
“ence above strangers, there were many who begged the 
‘ citizenship of the emperor; and others who bought it of 
‘ Messalina, or the freed-men. By which means this privi- 
‘lege, which had been bought formerly at a great price, 
‘became so cheap, that merry people would say, a man 
‘might be made a Roman citizen for a few pieces of broken 
€ glass,’ " 

VIII. We have already had occasion to observe the jus- 
tice of the Roman laws, in forbidding to punish any man, 
till he had been tried and convicted. We have something 
farther observable in the conduct of Felix and Festus, who 
refused to give Paul’s cause a hearing, unless both parties, 
namely St. Paul and his accusers, were present. Lysias 
sent Paul under a strong guard from Jerusalem _to Ceesarea. 
“ Who when they came to Czesarea, and delivered the 
epistle to the governor, [Felix,] presented Paul also before 
him. And when the governor had read the letter, he asked 
of what province he was. And when he understood that 
he was of Cilicia: I will hear thee, said he, when thine ac- 
cusers also are come,” Acts xxiii, 33—35; xxiv. 7, 8. 
When the Jews at Jerusalem “ desired favour of Festus 
against Paul, Festus answered, that Paul should be kept at 
Ceesarea, amd that he himself would depart shortly thither. 
Let them therefore, said he, which among you are able, go 
down with me, and aceuse this man, if there be any wicked- 
ness in him,” ch. xxv. 4,5. This is somewhat more particu- 
larly related, when “ Festus declared Paul’s cause unto the 
king, [Agrippa,] saying, There is a certain man left in 
bonds by Felix. About whom, when I was at Jerusalem, 


™ Koque Romana civitas olim data, cum id rarum, nec nisi virtuti pretium 
esset. Tacit. Ann. lib. iii. c. 40. 

” Suyvec.oe Jy wat addec avatiec THC ToAtreac aTnhace, Kat ETEPOLG AUTHY 
kat Tavy avawny, Tou pev kar’ avdpa, roc Se wat afpoorc, dibs" eredav yap 
ev Tao, We ELTreLy, ol “Pwpator Tw Eevwy mpoETEeTyLNYTO, TOAAOL aUTNY Tapa 
TE skelve aU’TS YTBVTO, Kat Tapa THC Mécoadwng TwY TE Karocapewy wero" 
kat dia rero peyadwy To mewroy yonpaTwy rouMeoa, exe’ OvTWE UO THC 
evxepetac exevwynOn, wse Kat AoyoronOnvat, Ori Kay vadiva TLC TOKEN CUYTE- 
Tpyipeva Op tim, modtrng esat. Dio. |. lx. p. 676. C. D. 
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the chief priests and the elders of the Jews informed me, 
desiring to have judgment against him. To whom I an- 
swered, It is not the custom of the Romans, to deliver any 
man to die, before that he which is accused have the ac- 
cusers face to face, and have licence to answer for himself 
concerning the crime laid against him,” ver. 14—16. 

Cicero, in his orations against Verres, the infamous pree- 
tor of Sicily, continually represents these as the most illegal 
and inhuman proceedings, that he received accusations 
against men when they were absent, and condemned°® them 
without a hearing. And Tertullian makes mention of a 
Roman president, who when a christian was sent to him 
with a libel, perceiving there had been some unfair dealing 
tore the libel to pieces, and said, he should not act contrary 
to law, and hear a man without? his accuser. 

IX. We will now proceed to St. Paul’s imprisonment. I 
have deferred it till now, that we might take in at once the 
whole account of this matter, from his being taken into cus- 
tody at Jerusalem, to his two years’ confinement at Rome. 

When Lysias heard that all Jerusalem was in an uproar, 
he “ immediately took soldiers, and ran down to them, and 
when they saw him, they left beating Paul. Then the chief 
captain came near, and took him, and commanded him to 
be bound with two chains,” Acts xxi. 32,33. “ On the 
morrow, because he would know the certainty, wherefore 
he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him from his bands, 
and commanded the chief priests, and all their council, to 
appear: and brought Paul down, and set him before them,” 
ch, xxii. 30. St. Paul was removed from Jerusalem to 
Ceesarea, and “ Felix commanded him to be kept in Herod’s 
judgment-hall.” The chief priests and others went down 
thither, and accused him before Felix. After this hearing, 
“ He [Felix] commanded a centurion to keep Paul, and to 
let him have liberty, and that he should forbid none of his 
acquaintance to minister, or come unto him. But after two 
years, Porcius Festus came into Felix’s room: and Felix 
being willing to show the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound,” 


° Iste non dubitat jubere nomen deferri: et tum primum opinor istum ab- 
sentis nomen recepisse. Res clara Sicilia tota, propter czlati argenti cupidi- 
tatem reos fieri rerum capitalium ; neque solum reos fieri, sed etiam absentes. 
In Verr. lib. iv. c. 40, 41. Deinde crimen sine accusatione, sententia sine 
consilio, damnatio sine defensione. Lib. v. n. 23. Sed quid ego hospitii 
jura in hac tam immani bellua commemoro? qui Sthenium-—--absentem in 
reos retulerit, causa indicta, capite damnavit. Ibid. n. 109. 

P Pudens etiam missum ad se christianum, in elogio concussione ejus intel- 
lecta, dimisit, scisso eodem elogio, sine accusatore negans se auditurum ho- 
minem, secundum mandatum. Ad Scapulam. c. 4. 
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ch. xxiv. 23—27. King Agrippa having said to Paul, 
* Almost thou persuadest me to be a christian; Paul said, 
I would to God that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were both almost, and altogether such as I am, 
except these bonds,” ch. xxvi. 29. “ And when he had 
thus spoken, the king rose up,—and they talked between 
themselves, saying, this man doth nothing worthy of death 
or of bonds.” After this St. Paul was carried to Italy, 
“and when we came to Rome, the centurion delivered the 
prisoners to the captain of the guard; but Paul was suf- 
fered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept him,” 
ch. xxviii. 16, “ After three days Paul called the chief of 
the Jews together. And he said unto them,—For the hope 
of Israel I am bound with this chain,’ ver. 20.—<« And 
when they had appointed him a day, there came many to 
him into his lodging,” ver. 23. “ And Paul dwelt two 
whole years in his own hired house, and received all that 
came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all confidence, no man forbidding him,” ver. 30, 31. 
St. Paul makes mention of his bonds in several of his epis- 
tles; but those places I need not transcribe. 

We have observed from Cicero, that it was unlawful to 
bind, as well as to scourge a Roman citizen: and it is said, 
that “ the chief captain was afraid, after he knew that he 
was a Roman, and because he had bound him;”’ and yet St. 
Paul was several years in bonds. But there is no incon- 
sistence in this. A citizen might not be bound with thongs 
as a punishment, or in order to be scourged : but a Roman 
citizen might certainly be kept in custody, upon just sus- 
picions, or when there were any credible accusations 
brought against him. And there was nothing’ at all illegal 
in the way in which St. Paul was confined. There are 
many instances in the Roman authors, of knights and sena- 
tors of Rome, who were chained in the same manner that 
Paul was. 4 

In this history of St. Paul there is mention sometimes of 
chains in the plural number, and at other times of chain in 
the singular. When the chief captain “ took him” from 
the Jews, he “ commanded" him to be bound with two 

4 At Claudius, nihil ultra scrutatus, citis cum militibus,—Crispinum preetorii 
prefectum misit ; a quo repertus [Valerius Asiaticus bis consul] est apud Baias, 
vinclisque inditis in urbem raptus. Tacit. Ann. lib. xi.c. 1. P. Sabinum 
pretorii prefectum, ob amicitiam Cecine vinciri jubet [Vitellius.] Id. 
Hist. lib. iii. c. 36. Et Julius Celsus tribunus, in vinclis laxatam catenam, et 
eircumdatam in diversum tendens, suam ipse cervicem perfregit. Id. Ann. 
lib. vi. ec. 14. alee advoeot Ovot. 
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chains,” Acts xxi. 33. Whether St. Paul continued to be 
bound witn vwo chains so long as he was apt in Judea I 
cannot say ; because, though the word bands be used gene- 
rally afterwards in the plural number, yet the word® is of 
a general meaning, and may imply no more than confine- 
ment with one or more chains. However, it is certain he 
was bound with but one chain whilst he was at Rome: for 
it is said, that “ Paul was suffered to dwell with a soldier 
that kept him,” ch. xxviii. 16. And he tells “ the chief of 
the Jews,” whom he had sent for there, “ that for the hope 
of Israel he wast bound with this chain.” And in another 
place he says, (though the text is generally thought not to 
relate to this confinement,) “ The Lord give mercy to the 
house of Onesiphorus, for he oft refreshed me, and was not 
ashamed of my chain,” 2 Tim. i. 16. 

The way of chaining prisoners was in this manner. There 
was an iron chain of a convenient length, which was fastened 
at one end to the hand of the prisoner, and at the other to 
the arm of the soldier. When a person was committed to 
the care of one soldier, which was a very common way, and 
consequently there was but one chain, the chain was fastened 
to the right arm of the prisoner, and to the left arm of the 
soldier. This is evident from a passage of "Seneca. It is 
easy to conclude, that when a second soldier and another 
chain was appointed, the prisoner must wear the other chain 
on his left hand, and the soldier on his right. 

It is likely, that this method of confinement obtained very 
much all over the Roman empire. St. Peter was bound 
thus at Jerusalem by Herod Agrippa then king of Judea. 
“ The same night Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, 
bound with two chains, and the keepers before the door 
kept the prison,” Acts xii. 6. 

It is observable, that when Lysias brought Paul before 
the council, “ that he might know wherefore he was accused 
of the Jews, he loosed him from his bands,” ch. xxii. 30, 
But it is somewhat doubtful, whether St. Paul had not this 
chain on when he appeared before Agrippa; for he says, 
“ I would to God that all that hear me the day were alto- 
gether such as I am, except these bonds.” Perhaps St. 


* Edvoey avrov amo rwy deopwy. Act. xxii. 80. Lapeeroc rwy deopwr 
rarwy. Act. xxvi. 29. ‘ Tny advo ravrny mepikeat. 

« Aliorum aurea catena est, et laxa——sed quid refert? e&dem custodia 
-universos circumdedit. Alligatique sunt etiam qui alligaverunt. Nisi tu forte 
leviorer: in sinistré catenam putas. Seneca de Tranquil. cap. 10. Quemad- 
modum eadem catena et custodiam et militem copulat, sic ista, que tam dis- 
simnilia sunt, pariter incedunt. Jd, Epist. 5. 
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Paul means no more hereby than this state of imprisonment, 
I think indeed, that it was not a generous treatment of his 
prisoner, nor very decent upon other accounts, for Festus 
to set Paul before Agrippa and Bernice with his chains on. 
However, there was a Roman of considerable quality, who 
was accused, and made his defence before the senate of 
Rome in the reign of Tiberius, with his chains’ upon him. 

St. Paul seems to have been under a military custody. 
I need not remind the reader of any particulars for a proof 
of this, it runs through the whole account. There were 
however several changes of the manner of his confinement. 
At first he was carried into the Castle of Antonia at Jeru- 
salem, chained undoubtedly to a soldier or soldiers, for 
that must be supposed all along, ch. xxi. 37. xxii. 24. 
When he was sent to Ceesarea, “ Felix commanded that he 
should be kept in Herod’s judgment-hall.” ch. xxiii. 35, 
But there was some alteration made, after that Felix had 
heard Paul and the high priest and others that came down 
from Jerusalem. “ And he” [Felix] “ commanded a cen- 
turion to keep Paul, and to let him have liberty, and that 
he should forbid none of his acquaintance to minister, or 
come unto him,” Acts xxiv. 23. These are certainly new 
orders; the former straitness must have been hereupon 
abated ; and perhaps the place of confinement was changed. 
Tam inclined to think, that St. Paul was now removed from 
“ Herod’s judgment-hall” to the centurion’s own habitation, 
or to that part of the city where the soldiers had their quarters. 

But the most gentle, easy confinement of all was that 
which St. Paul had at Rome. There “ he was suffered to 
dwell by himself with a soldier that kept him,—in his lodg- 
ing,—in his own hired house,” ch. xxviii. 16, 23, 30. This 
must have been owing very much to the honourable testi- 
monial which Porcius Festus transmitted with him ; and in 
part, it is likely, to the account given in by the centurion. 
who had conducted Paul and the other prisoners from 
Ceesarea into Italy ; as also in part, and perhaps chiefly, to 
the goodness” of Burrhus, then preefect of the preetorium, 
or captain of the guard to Nero. 

There were several methods of * keeping prisoners made 


¥ Tisdem consulibus miseriarum ac sevitiee exemplum atrox, reus pater, ac- 
cusator filius, (nomen utrique Vibius Serenus) in senatum inducti sunt. Ab 
- exilio retractus, et tum Catena vinctus, perorante filio.—At contra reus, nihil 
infracto animo, obversus in filium, quatere vzncula, vocare ultores Deos, &c. 
Tacit. Ann. lib. iv. c. 28. 

“ Tacit. Ann. lib. xiv. c. 15 et 51. Dio. lib. Ixii. p. 706. E. 

* Vid. Lipsii et Mureti notas ad Tacit. Ann. 1. iii. c. 22. et Lipsii Excurs. B 
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use of in the city and in the provinces. Ulpian says, ‘ That 
‘the proconsul is wont to judge, whether the person ought 
‘ to be put into the prison, or delivered to a soldier to keep, 
‘ or whether he should be committed to sureties, or even to 
‘himself ;’ (that is, to the accused person himself ;) ‘ And 
‘ herein, usually, regard is had to the nature of the crime 
‘ charged upon any one, and to the preservation of his 
‘ honour, as also to the wealth or substance, seemingY inno- 
‘ cence or dignity, of the party accused.’ _ 

It is very easy to perceive what was chiefly regarded by 
those Roman officers who treated St. Paul so mildly ; not 
his wealth, nor his dignity, but his innocence. 

There is no one single instance that I know of, that will 
so much illustrate the whole story of St. Paul’s imprison- 
ment, as that of Herod Agrippa; who was imprisoned by 
Tiberius in the latter end of his reign, and afterwards came 
to be king of all Judea, as has been shown already. ( 

Agrippa had said some improper things of Tiberius, in 
the hearing of one of his own servants ; who, having some 
time after taken a disgust at his master,” went and informed 
Tiberius against him. Agrippa went one day, as others 
did, to wait on Tiberius. Tiberius crediting what the ser- 
vant had said, and bearing likewise some grudge against 
Agrippa, ordered Macro the preefect of the preetorium to 
bind him. Whereupon ‘ the officers took him and bound 
‘him in his purple dress which he was then in.—But Anto- 
‘ nia* was extremely afflicted at this misfortune of Agrippa, 
‘and yet she judged it very difficult to say any thing to 
‘ Tiberius in his favour; and that, indeed, it would be to 
‘no purpose. She therefore went to Macro, and desired 
‘ that he would take care that the soldiers which kept guard 
‘upon him should be civil, good-natured fellows, and that 
‘the centurion who presided over the guard, and the sol- 
‘ dier> to whom Agrippa was bound, might be men of the 
‘ satne character, and that his freedmen and friends might 
‘ have access to him; and ina word, that he might want 
‘nothing necessary for his health. These therefore went to 
‘him, his friend Silas, and his freedmen Marsyas and 


Y Proconsul zstimare solet, utrum in carcerem recipienda sit persona, an 
militi tradenda, vel fidejussoribus committenda, vel etiam sibi: hac autem vel 
pro criminis, quod objicitur, qualitate, vel propter honorem, aut propter am- 
plissimas facultates, vel pro innocentia persone, vel pro dignitate ejus, qui ac- 
cusatur, facere solet. L. i. ff. de custod. et exhib. reor. 

% Joseph. Ant. Lib. xviii. c. 7. sect. 5. p. 810. 

“Widow of Drusus, Tiberius’s brother, a lady of great virtue, and at good 
terms with Tiberius. Vid. Joseph. p. 812. 
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‘ Steechus, who brought him the provisions he chose to have. 
‘They brought in likewise bed-clothes, and such like 
‘ things, as if they were for sale, which they accommodated 
‘him with at night; the soldiers themselves joining with 
‘them in these services, in obedience to Macro’s orders. 
‘ Thus things went with Agrippa for six months.’¢ 

When Tiberius was dead, ‘ there came two letters to 
‘ Rome from Caius [Caligula]; one to the senate, notifying 
‘ the death of Tiberius, and his own accession to the em- 
‘ pire; and another to Piso, the preefect of the city, contain- 
‘ ing the same things, and also ordering that Agrippa should 
‘ be removed from the‘ preetorium to the house in which 
‘ he had lived before he was bound. Here indeed he was 
‘in custody, but however he had more liberty, and was at 
‘ease. Ina short time Caius caine to Rome,—and in a few 
‘ days after sent for Agrippa to his palace, ordered him to 
‘ be shaved, and “app his garments; and then put a 
‘ diadem on his head,—and made him also a present of a gold 
‘ chain, of the same weight with the iron one with which he 
‘had been® bound. This chain Agrippa afterwards laid 
‘up in the temple of Jerusalem, as a monument that God 
‘ can bring down those things that are great, and raise up 
‘ those things which are‘ fallen.’ 

I take it, that Agrippa’s first confinement was of the same 
kind with that which was allotted St. Paul by Felix after 
the first hearing at Caesarea; with this difference however, 
that a good deal of Agrippa’s kind usage was given him by 
stealth, it not being by the orders of Tiberius, by whom he 
was committed: whereas the centurion who kept St. Paul 
had express orders from Felix, the chief officer in the pro- 
vince, “ to let him have liberty, and to forbid none of his 
acquaintance to minister or come unto him ;” which must 
have been a considerable advantage. And I reckon that 
Agrippa’s confinement at last, when he was ‘ removed to 
‘ the house he had lived in before he was bound,’ was of 
the same kind with St. Paul’s custody, when he dwelt at 
“ Rome in his own hired house.” 

X. Our taking in at once the whole story of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment, has obliged us to pass by a particular or 
two, which the reader will perhaps think it worth while to 
look back for. 

1 think it not needful to inquire, what St. Paul’s right of 
appeal was founded in, whether in his citizenship or not, 
Acts xxv. 10, 11. I’shall only observe that he does not 


¢ Ibid. p. 814, 815. 4 Amo sparoreds. © Thid, p. 818. 
f Id. lib. xix. c. 6, in. 
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insist upon that expressly, but only his innocence. Some 
learned men have indeed, upon the occasion of this appeal, 
cited the words of Pliny ; in which he tells Trajan, that he 
had noted down some of those who were infected with 
christianity to be sent to Rome, ‘ because they were® citi- 
‘zens.’ But I cannot perceive to what purpose these words 
are alleged here. For if Pliny sent those persons to Rome, 
not for some special reason, but because his power extended 
only to the lives of provincials, and not of Roman citizens, 
then his power was not at that time equal to that of the Ro- 
man governors in Judea. It is plain from St. Luke, Acts 
xxv. 11, 24, 25, that Paul was prosecuted by the Jews for 
his life, after he was known to be a Roman. And it is as 
plain from Josephus, that the Roman governors of Judea 
had power over the lives of Romans. Cumanus? put to 
death a Roman soldier in Judea. And when Josephus‘ 
complains of Florus’s crucifymg some Jews who were Ro- 
man knights, he would have complained of somewhat else 
beside the manner of their death, if Florus had had no right 
to pronounce a capital sentence upon any Roman whatever. 
And thus I have by the by given the evidence of a very 
material circumstance in this history, namely, that Felix 
and Festus had power of trying a Roman for life. 

Upon Paul’s appeal to Cesar he was in fact sent to 
Rome; causes were therefore by appeal removed out of the 
provinces to Rome. Suetonius says, that Augustus appointed 
a number of consular persons at Rome to receive the ap- 
peals of provincial people, namely, one person to preside 
over the affairs of each province. 

St. Luke says also, Acts xxvii. 1. “ And when it was 
determined that we should sail into Italy, they delivered 
Paul and certain other prisoners, unto one named Julius, a 
centurion of Augustus’ band.” It was very common to 
send persons from Judea to be tried at Rome. Quintilius 
Varus sent to Rome divers of those that had made disturb 
ances in Judea, in the interval between Herod’s death and 
Archelaus’s taking possession! of the government. Ummi- 
dius Quadratus, president of Syria, sent™ Annas the high 
priest and other Jews to Claudius, to answer for themselves 

& Fuerunt alii similis amentize ; quos, quia cives Romani erant, annotavi in 
urbem remittendos. Lib. x. ep. 97. 

® De Bell. lib. ii. c. 12. sect. 2. ' See above, p. 236. 

* Appellationes quotannis urbanorum quidem litigatorum pretori delegavit ; 
ac provincialium consularibus viris quos singulos cujusque provincie negotiis 
preposuisset. Vit. August. c. 33. 


1 Joseph. de B. J. 1. ii. c. 5. sect. 3. ™ Ibid. e. 12. 
sect. 6. et Ant. 1, xx. c. 5. sect. 2, 
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at Rome, as also several of the most considerable of the 
Samaritans. Josephus says that ‘ Felix, for some slight 
‘offence, bound and sent to Rome several priests of his ac- 
* quaintance, and very good and honest men, to answer for 
‘ themselves to" Cesar.’ Felix also sent to Rome Eleazer, 
captain of a troop of robbers, and several of his men, whom 
he had taken° prisoners. 

XJ. There remains but one thing more. “ And when we 
came to Rome, the centurion delivered the prisoners to the 
captain of the guard: but Paul was suffered to dwell by 
himself, with a soldier that kept him,” Acts xxviii. 16. 
Doubtless Paul was consigned by Felix to the “ captain of 
the guard,” as well as the other “ prisoners :”’ but he was 
suffered to “ dwell by himself,” the rest were ordered to a 
more strait confinement. The only thing we have to ob- 
serve here is, that the captain of the guard often had the 
custody of prisoners. This appears from the history I have 
given above of Agrippa. And it seems, that generally the 
prisoners which were sent from the provinces were trans 
mitted to this officer, and not to the preefect of the city. 
For so Trajan directs Pliny, when he had written to him 
for some advice concerning a particular person whom he 
had with him in the province; ‘ That he should send him 
‘bound to the prefects of his? preetorium:’ or in other 
words, to the captains of the guard; there being two at 
that time, whereas there was but one when Paul was sent 
to Rome. Heliodorus the sophist, being in a4 certain island, 
fell under a charge of murder. ‘ Whereupon,’ says" Phi- 
lostratus, ‘ he was sent to Rome, to answer for himself be- 
‘ fore the preefects of the preetorium.’ 


" Kaé’ é6v xpovoy Pynuk rho Iedavacg emerporever, tepac rwag ouvnPeg 
EMOl, Kadse KayaOec, dua peepay Kau Thy TuxX8oay cuTiay Onoas, Eg THY “PwwyY 
exeuer, Noyoy dpeLovrac rp Katoage’ In Vit. sect. 3. 
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CHAP. XI. 
THREE REMARKABLE FACTS. 


I. The temple forty-six years in building. 1. The dearth 
in the reign of Claudius. Ill. The Jews banished from 
Rome by the same emperor. 


I. WHEN our Saviour was at Jerusalem, at one of the Jews’ 
passovers, he “ made a scourge of small cords, and drove 
them that sold oxen and sheep, and the changers of money, 
out of the temple,” John ii. 14, 15, This action implied a 
claim of sume particular authority. ‘“ Then answered the 
Jews, and said unto him, what sign shewest thou unto us, 
seeing that thou dost these things ? Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up. Then said the Jews, Forty and six years was 
this temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three 
days?” Or in other words: ‘ Forty and six years has this 
‘ temple been building, so far as the work is carried on, and 
‘many thousand men have been employed upon it all this 
‘time. And wilt thou alone rebuild it in three days, if it 
‘ were pulled down and demolished ? Ver. 18—20. 

It ought to be observed here, that Josephus has informed 
us, that? Herod the Great, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, made a proposal to the Jews of rebuilding the tem- 
ple. In eight or nine years’ time he finished what he in- 
tended to do to this sacred place. But the people of the 
Jews were after this, as it seems, continually adorning and 
improving the buildings of the temple. 

It is highly probable, that the term of forty-six years, 
mentioned here by the Jews in their reply to our Saviour, 
commences at the time when Herod made his proposal to 
the Jews, or else at the time, when in pursuance of that 
proposal, he actually set about repairing the temple. 

There being some chronological difficulties attending the 
period of Herod’s reign, as well as our Saviour’s ministry, 
there is between learned men the difference of two or three 
years about the exact time when these words were spoken 
by the Jews. But I have no occasion at present to concern 
myself with any of those difficulties ; because it is easy to 


® De Bell. lib. i. cap. 21. Ant. lib. xv. cap. 11. 
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show, that the buildings of the temple were continued below 
any of the dates affixed to this discourse between our Sa- 
viour and the Jews. 

The evidences for this fact are these: Josephus relating 
affairs which happened in the reign of Nero, after the arrival 
of Gessius Florus, procurator of Judea in the year of the 
christian era 695,” says: ‘ At that time was the temple 
‘ finished. The people, therefore,’ secing the workmen to 
‘the number of cighteen thousand lie idle, and apprehend- 
‘ing that they would stand in need of the wages which 
‘ they were wont to receive for working at the temple; and 
‘ being afraid that the money, if laid up, should fall into 
‘ the hands of the Romans; and moreover, having a regard 
‘to the workmen, and being willing that the treasures 
‘should be laid out upon them, (for if any man worked but 
‘one hour of the day, he presently received his pay,) they 
‘ petitioned the‘ king to rebuild the east portico.—It was 
‘ the work of king Solomon, who first built the whole tem- 
‘ple. But the king (the charge and oversight of the tem- 
‘ple had been committed to him by Claudius Cesar) 
‘ considering, that this would be a work of much time and 
* vast expence, did not grant their request. However, he 
* was not against paving the city with white marble.’ 

It appears from hence, that the Jews had continually 
employed men upon the temple; for Josephus says, it was 
now finished. 

If it be inquired, how they were supplied with money to 
maintain so many men constantly at work; I answer, that 
Josephus, in the passage just now transcribed, intimates 
what the fund was, namely, their sacred treasury. He has 
more particularly informed us in another place, where he 
says, that on the temple were expended ‘all the sacred 
‘ treasures, which were supplied by tributes sent to God 
‘ from all parts of the world.’* Beside the ordinary tribute 
sent to the temple, the zeal of the people for this work pro- 
duced liberal contributions. 

> Usser, Ann. © Hdn Se rore kan To tepoy ereredeso* 
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gpyactac TropiZecOa, Ka xpnpara pev arrolera Ota Twy Ex ‘Pwpawy poBor eve 
8 Jehwy, Toovoapevoc O€ TwY TEXVITWY, Kat ELC TeTeC avadeY Tec Snoarpsc Bs- 
Aopevoc’ kar-yap & pay TLC WoaY THE HuEpAac EpyacatTo, Toy pucOoy YrEN TAUTNC 
evdewc chap Paver’ exeOov Tov Bactlea Thy avaro\uny soay aveysipat' K.A. Ant, 
Ix cr8. sect, 7, @ Agrippa the younger. © Exc 6 paxpot pev ebavn- 
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If it be objected, that Josephus, in the account of the 
building of the temple by Herod, says, that the cepor, that 
is, the cloisters and other buildings of the temple, were 
raised in eight years, and the vaos, or temple itself, in a 
year and a half, that is, in nine years and a half; I answer, 
that Josephus can mean no more than that the temple was 
then fitted for use, or that all was then finished that Herod 
proposed to do at his cost, and not the completing the 
temple and all the buildings belonging to it. This is evi- 
dent, from the passage just described at length, in which he 
says, ‘ At that time the temple was finished.’ And even 
these words are to be understood with a limitation. The 
temple was not then completed: there was something still 
wanting, which the people would have had done. But they 
then put an end to repairing and building, and there was 
no more work done at the temple. 

It is possible, that there might be some interruptions in 
the works at the temple; but it is likely they were very 
short, (if there were any,) and such as were not worth 
taking notice of in a long period. 

II. The next event I would here confirm from some 
foreign testimony, is the famine said to have happened in 
the reign of Claudius, “ And in these days came prophets 
from Jerusalem unto Antioch. And there stood up one of 
them named Agabus, and signified by the Spirit, that there 
should be great dearth throughout all the world, which 
came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar. Then the 
disciples, every man according to his ability, determined to 
send relief unto the brethren which dwelt in Judea. Which 
also they did, and sent it to the elders, by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul,” Acts xi. 27—30. 

I do not take notice of this famine, as the fulfilment of a 
prophecy, because I do not enter into that argument, but 
only as a remarkable event, which St. Luke assures us, 
happened in the reign of Claudius. 

St. Luke says, “ In those days came prophets from Jeru- 
salem unto Antioch.” It may be questioned, what was the 
exact time of the arrival of these prophets to Antioch, and 
of the delivery of the prophecy ; but I think, it is easy to 
perceive from St. Luke, when the famine happened. It is 
observable, that St. Luke having, in the words just now 
transcribed from him in the conclusion of the xith of the 
Acts, given an account of the resolution of the church at 
Antioch, and of the commission given by them to Barnabas 
and Saul, to carry their contributions to Jerusalem, proceeds 

8 Ant. lib. xv. cap. 11, sect. 5, 6. 
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in the xiith chapter to relate the transactions concerning the 
church at Jerusalem, during the reign of Herod Agrippa, 
and also Herod’s death. And then says, “ But the word of 
God grew and multiplied. And Barnabas and Saul re- 
turned from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled their minis- 
try,” Acts xii, 24, 25. 

There can be no reason assigned for that interruption in 
the course of the narration, and for the delay to mention the 
fulfilment of the commission of the church at Antioch, but 
this, that the commission was not executed till the death of 
Herod Agrippa. Moreover, as the christians at Antioch 
bad a previous knowledge of this famine, according to St. 
Luke’s account, before it happened, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the famine was but then coming on, when Bar- 
nabas and Saul fulfilled their ministry. Herod died in the 
fourth year of Claudius’s reign, A. D. 44. It is very 
evident therefore to me, that" the commencement of this 
famine ought not to be placed before the latter end of the 
year 44, or perhaps not till the beginning of the year fol- 
lowing. 

But before I proceed to the proofs of this fact, I must 
let the reader know how I understand it. I think the dearth 
prophesied of by Agabus, and related by St. Luke, was in 
Judea only. I desire the words themselves may be con- 
sidered, There “ came prophets from Jerusalem, and one 
of them signified by the Spirit, that there should be great 
dearth throughout the whole world,’ that is, throughout 
the whole land, the country before mentioned, from whence 
those prophets came, namely, the land of Judea: that there 
would be a great dearth and scarcity, not at Jerusalem only, 
which might have been occasioned by some circumstanccs 
peculiar to the city, a siege or some other accident; but 
that there would be scarcity throughout all the land of Ju- 
dea, by means of a general failure of the usual produce of 
the earth. 

The original word [ouwsnevy] does sometimes signify not 
the whole world, but a particular country only.' 


n Vid. Usser. Ann. P. J. 4755. 

' Hym signifies, the earth: yet the coherence of the words in many places 
determines the meaning to some particular country. Jos. ii. 3, « They be 
come to search out all the country” [ryy ynyv]. Luke iv. 25, “ But I tell 
you of a truth many widows. were in Israel, when the heaven was shut up 
three years and six months, when great famine was throughout all the land, 
ext macay rnv ynv.” Not all the earth but all the land of Israel ; that being 
the country before mentioned. 

In like manner, ouceyevn signifies, according to the original notation of the 
word, the habitable, or rather the inhabited earth: but the connexion of the 
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It is evident that the prophecy was understood by the 
disciples at Antioch, in whose hearing it was delivered, to 
relate to Judea only. There is not the least hint of any 
thought of sending relief to any other place, nor yet of any 
hesitation in taking the resolution here mentioned, for fear 
their own circumstances might be necessitous. 

And when it is added, that, in pursuance of their deter- 
mination, they did actually send relief by the hands of Bar- 
nabas and Saul, there is not one word bestowed to enhance 
the eminence of their charity, in assisting others when they 
were in straits themselves, or in immediate danger of them. 
And yet it is unlikely, this should have been altogether 
omitted, if it had been the case. It is certain, St. Paul has 
placed this circumstance in the most beautiful manner, in 
the testimony he gives to the churches of Macedonia: “ How 
that in a great trial of affliction, the abundance of their joy, 


discourse often restrains the meaning to some particular country. Isa. xiii. 5, 
“ They came from a far country—to destroy the whole land.’ In the Sep- 
tuagint version it is tacay Tnv ospevny’ what goes before and follows shows, 
that a particular country is intended. Ver. 1, “ The burthen of Babylon, 
which Isaiah the son of Amos did see.” Ver. 19—22, “ And Bady/lon the 
glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldecs’ excellency, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited, neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation : neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there, neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. But wild 
beasts of the desart shall be there. And the wild beasts of the islands shall 
cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant places.” I know 
very well that some understand the destruction of the whole land, in the 5th 
verse, of the whole Babylonian empire ; but it is without reason. The whole 
empire, it is true, would be hereupon dissolved. But any one may perceive, 
that the judgment threatened or foretold, is confined properly to the city and 
province of Babylon, the seat of the empire, and of the oppressions now to be 
avenged. Can any one bear the supposition, that the dreadful destruction 
described in this chapter extended, or was intended to extend, to all the parts 
of the Babylonish empire? A note of St. Jerum upon Is. xiii. 4, 5, deserves 
to be inserted here, as not a little to our purpose :—‘ ut disperdant omnem 
‘ terram :’ non quod totum orbem vastaverint sed omnem terram Babylonis et 
Chaldzorum. Idioma est enim sancte scripture, ut omnem terram illius 
significet provincie, de qua sermo est: quod quidam non intelligentes ad 
omnium terrarum subversionem trahunt. Hieron. T. 3. p. 109. in. 

St. Luke has himself used this word in this sense in another place. I think 
it cannot be disputed : Luke xxi. 26, “* Men’s hearts failing them for fear and 
for looking after those things which are coming on the earth; or the land, 
TWY ETEPKOMEYWY Ty OWKspEYy. The whole discourse relates to the calamities 
that were coming, not upon the whole world, or the whole Roman empire, 
but the land of Judea, ver. 21, “* Then let them that are in Judea flee to the 
mountains,” Out of Judea therefore there would be safety, ver. 23, « But 
woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck in those days, 
for there shall be great distress in the land, and wrath upon ¢his people.” And 
they who should then be in the circumstances just mentioned, would then 
be particularly unhappy, because they would be unfit for flight. 
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and their-deep poverty, had abounded unto the riches of 
their liberality,’ 2 Cor. viii, 2. 

I am very sensible, that the Jews who lived out of their 
own country, and all the worshippers of God, in all parts 
of the world, had a special regard to the people of Jerusa- 
lem and Judea; and were very ready to contribute to them, 
when under difficulties. But a famine is a very sore evil ; 
and if the disciples of Antioch had sent a supply to the 
brethren in Judea, when they were apprehensive of a great 
dearth* among themselves, such an action would not have 
been simply related, but also commended ; at least, this 
circumstance would have been taken notice of. It seems 
to have been a very general contribution: but so far is 
there from being any hint of any straits they were in, that 
it is intimated they were in good circumstances: “ Every 
man, according’ to his ability, determined,” &c.—The phrase 
imports an easy and plentiful condition. If the dearth had 
reached to Antioch, St. Luke would not have said, “ every 
man, according as he abounded ;” but would have been 
obliged to say, not regarding his own want or necessity, or 
the general calamity, or somewhat like it. 

I hope no one will do me so much wrong, as to suspect, 
that I have attempted to put this meaning on the words, 
because I have no proof the famine was universal. For | 
declare, that if I thought the expressions here used repre- 
sented an universal dearth; and at the same time, perceived 
the ancient historians described only a particular one, | 
would have acknowledged the difficulty. But I think, the 
sense I have here represented, is the natural, genuine sense 
of the words; and I persuade myself, the reader is now of 
the same opinion.” 

: ke Awoy peyav. 1 KaOwe HUTOELTO TLC; opicay 
EKASOC AUTWY. 

™ JT am not singular in this interpretation. Mr. L’Enfant understands this 
fext in the same manner: and I have had assistance from his notes in com- 
posing this article. Since that, I have perceived that Dr. Hammond was of 
the same mind. Vid. Annot. in Luc. ii. 1. 

Two things seem to me to have carried the generality of learned men off 
from the true meaning of St. Luke, and to have induced them to suppose, 
that the famine here spoken of was universal ; either all over the world, or at 
least the Roman empire. One is the word oucepevn’ but this difficulty, I ima- 
giue, I have removed already. The other is, thet several ancient historians 
have spoken of famines in the reign of Claudius, at Greece and Rome. These 
must be the only reasons for this supposition; for the connexion of the 
pkg in St. Luke would never lead any man to think the famine was out of 

udea. . 

But though there is mention made of famines in Greece, and at Rome, or 
in Italy, this will not prove that there was a general famine. It is evident 
from Josephus, that during the famine in Judea, there was plenty in other 
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Supposing therefore St. Luke to have informed us, that 
there was, in the reign of Claudius, a great dearth through- 


parts; in Cyprus, Egypt, and the territories of king Izates. From the two 
former countries queen Helene procured provisions, and Izates sent money 
to Jerusalem ; which he could not have done, if his own people had been in 
want. 

The proofs of the famine in Judea I transcribe, or refer to in the text part. 
Of the other famines in this reign there are these accounts. Of the famine in 
Greece, Eusebius makes mention in his Chronicon. p. 204. Awe cara rnv 
‘Edada yeyovoroc peyads, 6 Te ore podtoc é Sidpaypwr exea0n. This famine 
happened, according to him, in the 9th of Claudius, A. D. 49. At Rome 
there were several famines in this reign, one or more of which are mentioned 
by Dio, Suetonius, Tacitus, or Orosius. The first happened in the beginning 
of the reign of this emperor. But it seems, from the provisions made by him 
for preventing the like for the future, that it was not owing to a general scarcity 
at that time, but to the want of a good harbour at the mouth of the Tiber, by 
which means the city was ill supplied. Dio’s words are thus: ‘ There being 
“a great famine, [Ams re woyupe yevopeve, or scarcity, | he [Claudius] not only 
‘took care for a present supply, but provided also for the time to come. 
© Rome is supplied almost solely with corn imported from abroad; but there 
* being no good harbour at the mouth of the Tiber, nor any secure stations for 
‘ ships, the empire of the sea was almost useless to the Romans. For, except 
‘ the corn that was brought in in the summer time, and laid up in granaries, none 
‘ was brought thither im the winter: or if any attempted it, it was with the 
‘utmost hazard.’ Dio. lib. Ix. p. 671, 672. He then proceeds to describe the 
great expense which Claudius was at, in making a good port at the mouth of 
the Tiber, and a convenient passage from thence up to the city; of which 
Suetonius likewise speaks. Claud. cap. 20. Dio places this famine in the 
second year of Claudius, A. D. 42. But it must have begun the year before : 
for there are extant medals struck in each of these years in honour of the em- 
peror, having on their reverse a corn measure with ears of corn hanging over 
the side. Vid. Pagi Critic. in Baron. A. D. 42. n. 7. But I very much 
question, whether there was any famine then arising from the failure of crops. 
Auoc is often used for a famine or scarcity in a city during a siege or blockade. 
And Dio proceeding, immediately after the mention of the famine, to observe 
the difficulty of coming to Rome in the winter, makes me suspect, this scarcity 
was only a hardship the people were in, during the winter, for want of suffi- 
cient stores and a free passage. 

There was another famine at Rome in the latter end of this reign, of which 
Tacitus speaks. It is placed by him in the 11th of Claudius, A, D. 51. 
Claudio V. Serv. Cornelio Orsito Coss. frugum quoque egestas, et orta ex ea 
fames, in prodigium accipiebatur. Nec occulti tantum questus; sed jura 
reddentem Claudium circumvasere clamoribus turbidis, pulsumque in extre- 
mam fori partem vi urgebant, donec militum globo infestos perrupit. Quin- 
decim dierum alimenta urbi non amplius superfuisse constitit. Magnaque 
Detim benignitate & modestia hiemis, rebus extremis subventum. At hercule 
olim ex Italie regionibus longinquas in provincias commeatus portabant. Nec 
nunc infecunditate laboratur : sed Africam potius & /Egyptum exercemus ; 
navibusque & casibus vita populi Romani permissa est. Ann. 12. cap. 43. 
Suetonius also has taken notice of a famine in this reign. He does not say 
what year it happened in ; but the agreement of circumstances shows it to be 
the same that Tacitus speaks of. Arctiore autem annona ob assiduas sterili- 
tates detentus quondam medio foro a turba, conviciisque ac simul fragminibus 
panis ita instratus, ut egre nec nisi postico evadere in Palatium valuerit: nihil 
non excogitavit ad invehendos etiam in tempore hiberno commeatus—et naves 
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out all the land of Judea, 1 proceed now to give some 
foreign evidence of this event, 
Josephus, speaking of Helene, the queen of the Adiabenes, 
has these words: ‘ Her arrival at Jerusalem was a great 
‘ blessing to the people; for the city labouring at that time 
‘ under a heavy famine, so that a great many perished for 
‘ want, the queen sent abroad several of her officers; some 
‘to Alexandria for the purchase of corn, others to Cyprus 
‘to buy up dried figs. These having used the utmost 
‘ expedition, as soon as they returned, she distributed food 
‘to those that were necessitous. By this liberality, she 
‘Jaid a lasting obligation upon our whole nation. More- 
‘ over, her son Izates, having heard of the famine, sent a 
‘ large sum of money to the chief men of Jerusalem.’" 
Josephus does afterwards inform us when this famine 
happened. For having mentioned Cuspius Fadus, (who 
was sent procurator into Judea, after the death of Herod, in 
the fourth of Claudius, in the latter end of the year 44,) 
and his successor Tiberius Alexander, he says, ‘ In their 


mercature caus fabricantibus magna commoda constituit. Claud. cap. 18. 
Orosius speaks of the same thing; Veruntamen sequenti anno tanta fames 
Rome fuit, ut medio foro, imperator correptus a populo convitiis et fragmini- 
bus panis infestatus, egre per pseudothyrum in Palatium refugiens furorem 
excitatee plebis evaserit. lib. vii. cap. 6. 

I have set down these passages at length. I reckon I have hereby saved 
myself the trouble of making many remarks. The frugum egestas of 
Tacitus, the ass¢due sterilitates of Suetonius, were in Italy only; and these, 
possibly, not so much owing to bad seasons as wrong management, as is inti- 
mated by Tacitus. This was certainly one reason why famines were so com- 
mon at Rome. There is no notice taken by these authors of scarcities in 
other places at the same time. The famine, as described by Tacitus, was 
only in the winter. And when the granaries at Rome were almost empty, by 
the goodness of the gods, and the mildness of the winter, [modestid hzemis, ] 
ships arrived safe with sufficient provisions. 

Iam not at all solicitous to prove, that there was no general famine 
throughout the Roman empire in the reign of Claudius. However, I thought 
it not amiss to let the reader see how the case seems to me to stand at present. 
And though some person should hereafter show, that there was an universal 
famine some time in this reign ; yet that alone would not alter my opinion 
concerning the meaning of the words of St. Luke, who, I think, speaks of 
nothing beside a dearth in Judea. 

" Twerae de avtnc 4 apikic mavu cvpdepsca roc ‘Iepocodupirac’ Awe yap 
avTwy THY TOAW péTa TOY KalpoY EKELVOY TECeyTOC, Kut TOAAWY UT’ EVOELAG 
avahopatwy P0spopevwy, 7) Bacitooa “EXevn meumer Tivag Twy tavtyc, TEC 
pey ecg Tnv Adetavdpuav, TOMVY OlTOY WYNnOOMEVEC XOnWAaTwWY, TEC Oe ec 
Kuzpov isyadwy goproy owovrac we de madtwy nOov taxews Komovrec, Tow 
amropspevatc Oueveype TPOPHY, Kal pEyisSHY aUTNE pYNNY TNC EVTOLiag TaUTNE ELC 
To Trav nuwy eOvoc Karadedourré’ TUOOpEVOC OE Kat O Tate auvTn¢o IZarne Ta TrEpt 
Tov Nov, ereumbe Toda YOnMaTa ToLc mowrotc TwY ‘IepocoA\ypirwy. Antiq. 
lib. xx. cap. 2. sect. 6. 
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‘time® a great dearth happened in Judea: when queen 
‘ Helene, having purchased corn in Egypt with large sums 
‘of money, gave it away amongst the poor, as I have re- 
‘ Jated above.’ 

_ So that this famine oppressed the land of Judea several 
years. It might begin in the fourth of Claudius; but I 
think it must have been chiefly in the fifth and sixth years 
of his reign. 

I apprehend, 1 have shown from Josephus, that what St. 
Luke has here related is punctually true. Josephus may 
be justly supposed to be. well acquainted with what hap- 
pened at Jerusalem and in Judea, in the reign of Claudius : 
and the whole story of Izates and his mother Helene, is an 
affair he is much pleased with. 

Eusebius likewise mentions this famine in his Chronicles,” 
and in his Ecclesiastical History.1 He places. it in the 
fourth of Claudius, and seems to have supposed it univer- 
sal’ al] over the world. 

Orosius also speaks of this famine, and says it happened in 
the fourth of Claudius, and that it oppressed Syria. I place 
his words in the margin,’ though he has committed one 
great mistake in supposing that Helene, the queen of the 
Adiabenes, was a christian. 

Though I should take no particular notice of it here, yet 
I hope the reader would not omit to observe the agreement 
of customs in the sacred writers and Josephus. The disci- 
ples at Antioch no sooner heard that there was like to be a 
dearth in the land of Judea, but they, “‘ every man accord- 
ing to his ability,” some Jews by birth, others proselytes of 
righteousness, others, possibly, proselytes of the gate, “ de- 
termined to send relief unto the brethren which dwelt there.” 
Helene, the queen of the Adiabenes, and Izates her son, 
both proselytes to judaism, did the same thing. 

We may proceed somewhat farther to observe upon this 
occasion, that the Jews of Judea seem to have expected it 
as due to them, that some particular regard should be 


° Ee rerouc On kat Tov peyav Aywov Kara tHy Tadauay cuveBn yeverOar" 
Kal oy kav Baovwoca ‘EXeyn, ToAwY YONLATwY wWYnsapEYN oLTOY ao TNS 
Atyurre, duvewe Toic aTopspevoic, we mpostov. Ibid. cap. 5. sect. 2. 

P Page 79, 204. @ Lib. ii. cap. 12. 

‘“H ev rac rpateow AyaBs moognrea metepasat, Aye peyadre kaTacyov- 
TOg THY oWKeLEVHY Ext KNavore. Chronic. Can. p. 204. 

* EKodem anno (quarto) fames gravissima per Syriam facta est, quam etiam 
prophete prenuntiaverant. Sed christianorum necessitatibus apud Hierosoly- 
mam, convectis ab Agypto frumentis, Helena Adiabenorum regina, conversa 
ad fidem Christi, largissime ministravit. lib. vii. c. 6. 
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showed them by the rest of their countrymen, and by all 
who came over to the worship of the true God, and were 
admitted to share in any of the privileges of the Jewish 
people. Thus St. Paul assures us, Gal. ii. 10, “ Only they 
would that we should remember the poor, the same which 
I also was forward to do.” The veryt last. time that St, 
Paul was at Jerusalem: “ After many years,” says he, “ I 
came to bring alms to my nation, and offerings,” Acts xxiv. 
17. Nor was St. Paul’s argument a new thought, though 
expressed by him with a divine temper: “ But now I go 
unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints: for it hath 
pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia, to make a certain 
contribution. for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem. 
it has pleased them verily, and their debtors they are. 
For if the Gentiles have been made partakers of their spi- 
ritual things, their duty is also to minister to them in car- 
nal things,” Rom. xv. 25—27, 

No wonder therefore, that the bigots among the Jews 
were startled at the thought of any relaxation of the ancient 
rigour, with which they had treated proselytes; and that 
they laboured, as they did, to maintain their jurisdiction 
over them. This contention was not at all for the sake of 
God and the law, but partly for themselves. Doubtless, 
the outcry of the Jews against St. Paul, though very un- 
just and groundless, was, every word of it, expressive and 
popular, especially at Jerusalem: “ This is the man, that 
teacheth all men every where, against the people, and the 
law, and this place,’ Acts xxi. 28. 

Ill. I conelude with the banishment of the Jews from 
Rome. “ After these things, Paul departed from Athens, 
and came to Corinth. And found a certain Jew, named 
Aquila, born in Pontus, lately come from Italy, with his 
wife Priscilla, because that Claudius had commanded ali 
Jews to depart from Rome,” Acts xviii. 1, 2. 

Dio says, that Claudius did not banish the Jews from 
Rome, but only prohibited their" assemblies. Bat Sueto- 
nius, who lived nearer the time, says, ‘ He expelled the Jews 
‘from Rome, who were continually raising disturbances, 
‘ Chrestus being their leader.’ * 


* Unless we suppose (which is the opinion of some very learned and judi- 
cious men) that he went thither again, after he had been sent to Rome. See 
in Miscellanea Sacra, the Abstract, p. 48. 

"“Tsc¢ re Iedaee, meovacayrac av0ic, Woe yaleTwe av avev Tapayne vTO 
TS OXAB ohwy THE TOAEWE ELpyOnVat, BK EEnAacE meV, TwOY Os On TaTPY VomE 
Bup xowpevec exehevoe wn cvvadportecOat. Dio, lib. Ix. p. 669. B. 

‘ Judzos, impulsore Chresto, assidue tumultuantes, Roma expulit. Sueton. 
Claud. cap. 25. 

s 2 
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It is disputed by learned men,* whether by Chrestus, 
Suetonius means Jesus Christ. I need not concern myself 
with that point here. This passage proves what I bring it 
for. 

Josephus has no where particularly mentioned this event. 
This edict of Claudius seems not to have been long in force. 
That may be one reason of this omission in Josephus: an- 
other reason might be, that it was no agreeable task to him, 
to mention any disgraces cast upon his people. If some 
disputes between the Jews and followers of Jesus Christ 
were really the cause of this order, that might be another 
reason; Josephus having been very reserved, if not alto- 
gether silent, about the affairs of the christians. 





BOOK II. CHAP. I. 


THREE OBJECTIONS AGAINST LUKE, Cuap. IL. Ver. 1, 2. 


I. The first objection, That there is no mention made by any 
ancient author of a decree in the reign of Augustus for 
taxing all the world, stated and answered. II. The 
second objection, That there could be no taxing made m 
Judea, during the reign of Herod, by a decree of 
Augustus, stated and answered. III. The third objection, 
That Cyrenius was not governor of Syria, till several 
years after the birth of Jesus, stated, together with a 
general answer. 1V. Divers particular solutions of this 
objection. V. The last solution confirmed and improved. 
VI. Divers particular difficulties attending the suppost- 
tion, that this taxing was made by Cyrenius, considered. 


THE history of the New Testament is attended with many 
difficulties. Jewish and heathen authors concur with the 
sacred historians in many things. But it is pretended, that 
there are other particulars in which they are contradicted 
by authors of very good note. 

Among these, the difficulties which may be very properly 
considered in the first place, are those which relate to the 


¥ Vid. Usser. Ann. P. J. 4767. Witsii Meletemata Leyd. de Vit, Paul. 
sect. vii. n. 2, 3. he 


aye 
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account St. Luke has given of the taxing in Judea, which 
brought Joseph and the Virgin to Bethlehem, a little before 
the birth of Jesus, Luke ii. 1—5, “ And it came to pass 
in those days, that there went out a decree from Ceesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. (And this 
taxing was first made, when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria.) And all went to be taxed, every one into his own 
city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem, (because he was of the house and 
lineage of David,) to be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife, being great with child.” 

Against this account several objections have been raised.* 
They may be all reduced to these three. 

I. It is objected, That there is no mention made in any 
ancient Roman or Greek historian, of any general taxing of 
people all over the world, or the whole Roman empire, in 
the time of Augustus, nor of any decree of the emperor for 
that purpose: whereas, if there had been then any such 
thing, it is highly improbable, that it should have been 
omitted by them. 

If. St. Matthew says, ch. ii. 1, “ That Jesus was born in 
the days of Herod the king.” Judea, therefore, was not at 
that time a Roman province, and there could not be any 
taxing made there by a decree of Augustus. 

ILI. Cyrenius was not governor of Syria till nine or ten, 
perhaps twelve, years after the birth of Jesus. St. Luke 
therefore was mistaken, in saying, that this taxing was made 
in histime. This objection will be stated more fully hereafter. 

I. By way of answer to the first objection. 

1. I allow, that there is not any mention made by an- 
cient writers of any general taxing all over the world, or 
of all the subjects of the Roman empire, in the reign of 
Augustus. 

Many learned men having been of a different opinion, I 
am obliged to consider their proofs. 

Tillemont” puts the question, (for he does not assert it,) 
whether Pliny has not referred to such a thing? But it is 
plain from Pliny’s words, that he speaks of a partition of 
Italy only into several districts.° 


4 Vid. Spanhem. Dubia Evangelica. Part. ii. Dub. iv. v. &c. Huet. 
Demonst. Evangel. Prop. ix. cap. x. et Commentatores. 

» Tillemont, Memoires Eccles. Tom. i. Not. ii. Sur Jesus Christ. 

© Nunc ambitum ejus, urbesque enumerabimus. Qua in re preefari neces- 
sarium est, auctorem nos Divum Augustum secuturos, descriptionemque ab eo 
factam Italie totius in regiones xi. Plin. lib, iii. cap. 5. 
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There is a passage also of Dio, which has been referred 
to upon this occasion: but it has evidently no relation to 
the matter before us. The Romans had a tax called the 
twentieth: this tax was grievous to many people ; Augustus 
therefore desired the senate to consider of some other. 
‘ But the senate not finding any proper expedient, he in- 
‘ timated, that he would raise money upon lands and houses, 
‘ without telling them what, or in what manuer it should 
‘be; and hereupon sent officers abroad, some one way, and 
‘some another, to make a survey of the estates, both of 
‘ particular persons and cities. But upon this, the senate 
‘complied immediately, and the old tax of the twentieth 
‘ was confirmed, lest a worse thing should come in its room. 
‘ This was all Augustus aimed at, and the survey was laid 
‘aside.’¢ Besides, this affair happened, A. U. 766, A. D. 
13, long after the taxing which St. Luke speaks of. 

The passage which Baronius* has quoted from Athicus, 
he does himself allow to relate only to a geometrical de- 
scription of the empire, begun by order of Julius Ceesar, 
and finished in thirty-two years, and therefure over long 
before the taxing mentioned by St. Luke. 

Iam afraid to mention his argument from Pliny, lest it 
should be thought, that I intend to divert the reader, when 
we ought to be serious. Pliny says, ‘ And as for Augustus 
‘ himself, whom all mankind rank in this class, fof fortunate, } 
‘if the whole course of his life be carefully considered, 
‘ there. will. be observed in it many imstances of the fickle- 
‘ness and inconstancy of human affairs.‘ But Baronius 
supposes, that Pliny says, that ‘ in every census mention is 
‘made of Augustus, and that there was so particularly in 
‘ that made by Vespasian and Titus, because he first made® 
‘a survey of the whole Roman empire :’ thus making Pliny 
to refer, in the passage he quotes from him, not to what 
went before, but to a passage which follows four chapters 
lower. 

* Kat wapayonua pndey umwy, pnd cor, pnO dxwe avro ducsow, erepper 
adkse akg, ra Te TwHYy WiwTwy Kot Ta TwY ToOkEWY KTNMATAa aToypa- 
Popevee’ tva wc kar peCovwe CnpewOnooperos dacwor, kat THY EKosnY TErELY aY 
Sehwvrat’ 6 wat eyevero. Dio, |. 56. p. 588. E. 

© Apparat. N. 79. * In Divo quoque Augusto quem 
universa mortalitas in hac censuré nuncupat, si diligenter estimentur cuncta, 
magna sortis humane reperiantur yolumina. Lib. vii. cap. 45. 

§ Idemque dum heec alibi ait ; [lib. vii. cap. 45.] In Divo quoque Augusto, 
quem universa mortalitas in hae censura nuncupat, nempe eam, quam Vespasia- 
nus et Titus recens egerunt, de qua idem inferius [ibid. cap. 49.} meminit, signi- 
ficare videtur, in quolibet repetito in orbe Romano lustris singulis censu, men- 
tionem Augusti fieri; quod primus omnium universum orbem Romanum sub- 
jectum imperio eensuisset. At de censibus satis, Baron. ubi supra. 
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Some have alleged, as a proof of this general taxing, 
some ‘words of Suidas, who in his Lexicon" says, ‘ That 
‘ Augustus sent out twenty men of great probity into all 
‘ parts of his empire, by whom he made an assessment of 
‘ persons and estates, ordering a certain quota to be paid 
‘into the treasury. This was the first census; they who 
‘ were before him having at pleasure exacted tribute of those 
‘ who had any thing; so that it was a public crime to be rich? 

But it is difficult to take this upon Suidas’s authority 
alone, since he says not in what part of Augustus’s reign it 
was done, quotes no author for it, and it is not to be found 
in any ancient writer now extant; though possibly, he refers 
to the story just now told from Dio; who assures us, that 
project he mentions was never executed. Besides, Suidas 
says, this was the first census; which is a very great mis- 
take. There had been before Augustus many assessments 
of Roman citizens, and likewise of divers provinces of the 
Roman empire. 

In another place Suidas says, ‘ Augustus bad a desire to 
‘ know the number of all the inhabitants of the Roman em- 
‘pire.’ And he mentions the number, which he says was 
found upon the inquiry. But Suidas must have been mis- 
taken. Archbishop Usher’s remark upon this passage is 
worth placing here. ‘ In their consulship [Caius Marcius 
‘ Censorinus, and C. Asinius Gallus] there was a second 
‘ muster made at Rome, in which were numbered 4,233,000 
‘ Roman citizens, as is gathered out of the fragments of the 
‘Ancyran marble. In Suidas, in Avyeoros the number is far 
‘less of those that were mustered, 4,101,017, which yet he 
‘ very ridiculously obtrudeth upon us, not for the muster 
‘ of the city only, but of the world.’* 

The late learned editor! of Suidas does also highly ap- 


& Tn voc. Aroypagn’ Aroypadn 1 arapiOunotc. ‘O de Katcap Avyssoc, 6 
poovapxnoac, eooty avdpac Tec agiseg Tov Buoy Kat Toy TooTOY Edskapevoc, 
emt Tasay THY ynVv TwWY UTNKOwY ELErreuipe’ OL WY aTroypuhac ETOLNTATO TWY TE 
avOpwrwy, Kal TWY BoLWwY, avTapXN TVA Tposatac Tw Onpooup jLoLpaY EK TETWY 
stopepecOar, AUTH 1) ATOYpadN TPWTH EYEVETO, TWY TPO aUTS TEC KEKTNMEVEC 
TL PN apaipnpevwr, We evar ToLc EvTropotc Onpootoy EyKAnUa Tov TBTOY. 

'V. Avyssoc’ Avyesoc Kaoap dofay aury mavrac oucnropac “Pwyawy 
Kata Tpocwroy apiOner, Bedopevoc yywvat Toooy est TANOoc’ Kat EvptoKoyTat 
ot THY Pwpawy ousyrec vi pupradec Kat xurwo1 0’ avdpec. 

k Annals; Year of the world, 3996. p. 786. Engl. Edit. Lond. 1658. In 
the Latin the last words are: Qui tamen non pro urbis tantum, sed pro orbis 
etiam Romani, censu ridicule nobis ibi obtruditur. 

' De hoc loco vide omnino Casaubonum contra Baron. Exerc. 1. Num. 93. 
et Usser.—qui recte observarunt, Suidam hic censum urbis pro censu orbis 
Romani lectori obtrudere ; cum ridiculum sit credere, non plures fuisse totius 
imperii Romani incolas, quam quot Suidas hic exprimit. Kuster, in loc. 
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prove of this censure passed upon his author, by our most 
learned and excellent archbishop. It is observable, that 
they both use here the word city [urbis censu]. I hope, 
however, they mean not the city of Rome only, and the 
country round about it, but the Roman citizens all over the 
Roman empire, or at least all Italy: for otherwise, with 
submission, I should think them, in this particular, almost 
as unreasonable as Suidas. It is incredible, that there 
should have been at Rome and in the country round about 
it, besides strangers and slaves, which were very numerous, 
so many Roman citizens, as are mentioned on the Ancyran 
marble; even though all who were entered in a census, be 
set down there; which, however, is denied by some. I 
suppose then, that by the muster of the city, these learned 
men mean the muster or census of Roman citizens in any 
part of the Roman empire, as opposed to all the people in 
gencral, living in the same empire. And in this sense only™ 
I adopt their censure of Suidas; and cannot but think it 
very just. The number of the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire must needs have exceeded the numbers mentioned 
by Suidas, or on the marble; though it should be supposed, 
that none are included in these numbers, but those who 
were arrived at military age. This might be sufficient to 
show that the number of the Ancyran marble is not the 
number of all the people of the Roman empire: but other 
reasons will appear presently. 

I must in the next place, take the liberty of considering 
what Prideaux has said upon this subject, who, with Huet” 
and others, thinks that this description or survey in Judea 
belonged to one of the surveys made by Augustus; and 
that, in particular, it was a part of his second census, ‘ The 
‘ first was in the year when he himself was the sixth time, 
‘and M. Agrippa, the second time consuls, that is, in the 
‘year before the christian cera 28, The second time in the 
‘consulship of C, Marcius Censorinus, and C. Asinius 
‘ Gallus, that is, in the year before the christian era 8. And 
‘ the last time in the consulship of Sextus Pompeius Nepos, 
‘ that is, in the year of the christian era 14, In the first 
‘and last time he executed this with the assistance of a 
‘ colleague ; but the second time he did it by himself alone, 
‘and this is the description which St. Luke refers to. The 
‘decree concerning it was issued out the year I have men- 
‘ tioned, that is, in the 8th year of the christian era, which 


™ I think this evidently Kuster’s sense. His Ordis Romani is afterwards ex- 
plained by ¢et2ws zmpertt Romani incolas. Therefore his wrdis census imports 
Roman citizens Jiving any where. " Demon. Evang. ubi supra, sect. iii. 
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‘ was three years before that in which Christ was born.— 
‘ That we allow three years for the execution of this decree, 
‘can give no just reason for exception. The account 
‘ taken by the decree of Augustus at the time of our Sa- 
‘ viour’s birth, extended to all manner of persons, and also 
‘to their possessions, estates, qualities, and other circum- 
‘stances. And whena description and survey like this was 
‘ ordered by William the Conqueror, to be taken for Eng- 
‘land only, I mean that of the Doomsday book, it was six 
‘ years in making: and the Roman province of Syria was 
‘ much more than twice as big as all England.’° 

To all this I shall only say, 1. That the surveys made by 
Augustus were of Roman citizens only. So he says him- 
self, in the inscription of the Ancyran marble.? And the 
Roman historians say the same thing.4 But the census or 
description made in Judea, according to St. Luke’s account, 
was of all the inhabitants of that country, which certainly 
were not, all of them, Roman citizens. 

2. The years which Prideaux mentions, were not the 
years in which the decrees were issued out, but in which 
the surveys were finished. This appears to me the most 
natural meaning of the words of the inscription. 

Perhaps it will be objected, that the consulships here set 
down, do not denote the years in which a census was finish- 
ed, but in which it was resolved upon and entered in the 
Fasti, or public acts ; and that the sense of the inscription 
may be thus: In such and such consulship I made a census, 
by which census, when finished, the number of citizens was 
found to be so and so. It may be likewise said, that the 
phrase Lustrum feci, does not necessarily import the making 
the Lustrum, which was done when the census was over, 
but that Lustrum is here synonymous with census. And 
it may be urged, that when Lustrum denotes the solemn 
sacrifice at the conclusion of the census, the verb condo is 
used, and not facio, which we have here. 

To this I answer, that by the account here given of the 





© Prideaux Conn. Part. ii. p. 650, 652. 8vo. Edit. 1718. 

P Et in Consulatu. Sexto. Censum. populi, Collega. M. Agrippa. Egi.— 
Quo. Lustro czozwm Romanorum. Censita. sunt Capita. Quadragiens. Cen- 
tum. Millia. Et. Sexaginta. Tria —Cum—Nuper. Lustrum. Solus. Feci. Legi. 
Censorum. 1. Sznzo. Cos. Quo. Lustro. Censa. sunt. ctozum Romanorum. 
Quadragens. Centum, Millia.et Ducenta. Triginta. Tria—In consulatu. Fi.— 
Cum. nuperrime—Lustrum. Cum. Lega. Tiberio. Sext. Pompeio. Et. Sext. 
Apuleio. Cos. Quo. Lustro. Rom. Capitum. Quadragens. Centum. Mil,— 
Tgzinta. Et. Septem. Mil. Legi. 

4 Recepit et morum legumque regimen eque perpetuum: quo jure, quan- 
quam sine censure honore, censum tamen popu? ter egit. Suet. in Aug. c. 27. 
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third census, we are obliged to suppose, that the consul- 
ships here named, denote the times when each census was 
finished. Sextus Pompeius and Sextus Apuleius, in whose 
consulship the last census is placed, were consuls A, U. 
767, A. D. 14. And Augustus died the 19th of August 
that very same year. If the census had been only begun, 
and not finished, he could not have set down on the table, 
as he has done, the number of citizens which was found in 
that census. Moreover, it is plain from" Suetonius, that 
Tiberius was nominated for colleague of Augustus in this 
census, the year before, if not sooner. It is likely, the 
census might be then entered in the public acts: but how- 
ever that be, it is plain, that the date on the Ancyran marble 
signifies the completing of the census. And I think, that 
the passage I have just quoted from Suetonius may remove 
the scruple relating to the phrase; since he has used the 
verb condo; by which we are fully assured, that the cen- 
sus was finished, and the solemn sacrifice performed at the 
conclusion of it, in the year set down on the Ancyran 
marble. 

Farther, Augustus, in the Ancyran marble, places his first 
census in his own sixth consulship, Agrippa being his col- 
league. And Dio says expressly, that Augustus made, or 
finished’ the census in that year. This being the case as to 
the first and third census of Augustus, we may conclude 
the same thing also with reference to the second, and that 
it was finished the eighth year before the christian cra: 
consequently, it is impossible that St. Luke’s description 
should have been a part of if. 

After Augustus’s death, there were three books found 
among’ his papers: and one of these is alleged as a_ proof, 
that there had been made some general survey of the Ro- 
man empire, and that about this time. Prideaux’s words 
are these, ‘ Of the book, which Augustus made out of the 
‘ surveys and descriptions, which were at this time returned 
‘to him out of every province and depending kingdom 
‘of the Roman empire, Tacitus,‘ Suetonius," and Dio 


r A Germania in urbem post biennium regressus, triumphum, quem distule- 
rat, egit.— Dedicavit et Concordiz edem. Ac non multo post lege per coss. 
lata, ut provincias cum Augusto communiter administraret, simulque censum 
ageret, condito lustro in Iilyricum profectus est. Vit. Tiber. c. 20, 21. 

§ Kat rac imoypadac e€eredeos. Lib. liii. p. 496. c. 

* Cum proferri libellum recitarique jussit. Opes public continebantur, 
Quantum civium, sociorumque in armis: quas classes, regna, provincie, tri- 
buta aut vectigalia, et necessitates et largitiones, que cuncta sua manu per- 
scripserat Augustus. Tacit. Ann. lib. i. c. 11. 

" De tribus voluminibus, uno mandata de funere suo complexus est : altero, 
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‘ Cassius,” make mention, and represent it to be very near 
‘ of the same kind with our Doomsday book above men- 
* tioned.’ 

But I do not see how Augustus’s having had by him a 
little book, (libellum, Breviarium imperii), written with his 
own hand, containing a small abridgment of the public 
taxes, imposts, and revenues, can be any proof, that this 
state of the empire was formed upon a survey made at this 
time, or indeed, upon any general survey made at any other 
time, by virtue of any one single decree, (that is St. Luke’s 
phrase,) for the whole empire. This statement, which Au- 
gustus had by him, of the public strength and riches, might 
have been formed upon surveys made at different times. 
Nay, he might have in this book the state of dependent 
kingdoms, in some of which a census had never been made. 
And it is likely, it may appear in the progress of this ar- 
gument, that there were several countries, branches of the 
Roman empire, which had never been obliged to a census. 

Beside that there is not found in any ancient Roman his- 
torian any account of a general census of all the countries 
and people of the Roman empire; there are considerations 
taken from the nature of the thing, which render it very 
improbable, that a general census should ever have been 
appointed at one time. The Roman assessments were al- 
ways disagreeable things in the provinces, and often caused 
disturbances. An universal census at the same time seems 
to have been impracticable. And there does not appear in 
any Roman historian so much as a hint, that such a thing 
was ever thought of by any of their emperors. 

What is just now said of the difficulty of making a gene= 
ral survey at one and the same time, affects chiefly Pri- 
deaux’s sentiment, who seems to think that the taxing St. 
Luke speaks of was a proper Roman census. They who 
suppose that it was only a numbering of the people, are not 
particularly concerned with it. 

2. 1 am of opinion, that St. Luke speaks only of a taxing 
in Judea; and that the first verse of his second chapter 
ought to be rendered after this manner; “ And it came to 
pass in those days, that there went forth a decree from Cze- 


indicem rerum a se gestarum, quem vellet incidi in eneis tabulis, quee ante 
Mausoleum statuerentur: tertio, breviarium totius imperii, quantum militum 
ubique sub signis esset, quantum pecunie in erario et fiscis, et vectigalium 
residuis. Suet. in Aug. c. 101: 

‘ To rpiroy Ta TE TWY spaTWTwY Kai Ta TWY TPOGOOWY, TWY TE AVaLWpATwWY 
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sar Augustus, that all the and should be taxed.” So L’En- 
fant has translated it.” Bynzeus likewise is of the same 
sentiment, and has supported it, in my judgment, very 
well.* 

I have shown in anotherY place, that the word we have 
here does sometimes denote a particular country only, and 
that St. Luke has used it for the land of Judea. And he 
must be so understood in this place. The decree relates to 
the land of Judea only, because? the account that follows 
is of that country only. And must every one perceive some 
deficiency, if o.xewevy be here rendered the whole world, or 
the Roman empire ? Let us see what St. Luke says, omit- 
ting at present the parenthesis. “ And it came to pass in 
those days, that there went out a decree from Czesar Au- 
gustus that all the world should be taxed. And all went 
to be taxed, every one into his own city. And Joseph also 
went up from Galilee out of the city of Nazareth.” If the 
account of the decree had been worded by St. Luke so ge- 
nerally, as to comprehend the whole world, would he not 
have taken some notice of the land of Judea, before he came 
to relate particularly what was done in it ? 

If it be enquired: If the land of Judea only be meant, 
what does the term “ all” signify ? I answer, it was very 
necessary to be added. At the time when St. Luke wrote, 
and indeed from the death of Herod, which happened soon 
after the nativity of Jesus, the land of Judea, or of Israel, 
had suffered a dismembering. Archelaus had to his share 
Judea properly so called, together with Samaria and Idumea ; 
and the province of Judea, which was afterwards governed 
by Roman procurators, was pretty much of the same ex- 
tent. But Galilee, Iturea, and other parts of the land of 


* En ce temps 14, il fut publié un édit de la part de César Auguste, pour 
faire un denombrement de tout le pais. Nouveau Test. voyez les notes. 

* Antonius Byneus de Natali J. Christi. lib. i. c. 3. sect. v. vi. 

Y See p. 253. n. 4. Some time after this whole chapter was in a man- 
ner quite finished, I met with Keuchenii Annotatain N.T. He has upon this 
text alieged some other examples of this use of ouwepevn. I rely upon those 
I have produced in the place referred to, and shall not trouble the reader with 
more. 2 What is above was written several months 
before I had seen Keuchenius. But my sentiments are so much confirmed by 
what he has said upon the same subject, that I am persuaded the reader will 
allow me to take the advantage of subjoining here from him what follows : 
Preeterea, an veri speciem habet, Augustum uno eodemque tempore descriptio- 
nem per totum orbem Romanum instituere voluisse? accedit quod omnes, v. 
3. ad civitatem patriam profecti leguntur, ut describerentur: nimirum illud 
mayreg tespicit ad racay rnv ouspevny, Cujus descriptio injuncta fuisse vers, 
1. legitur, et istius mandata auctoritate omnes impulsi, et ad propriam civitatem 
profecti esse memorantur. 
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Israel, had been given to other descendants of Herod the 
Great. 

St. Luke’s words, therefore, are extremely proper and 
expressive, that “ all the land should be taxed ;” to show, 
that this decree of Augustus comprehended Galilee, the 
country in which Joseph lived. That this was the intention 
in adding this term of universality, is evident from St, 
Luke’s specifying immediately afterwards the name of the 
city, from which Joseph came to Bethlehem; which city 
was not in the country that originally belonged to the tribe 
of Judah, nor situated in the bounds of the province of 
Judea at the time in which St. Luke is supposed to write, 
but was of the kingdom of Judea, in the reign of Herod. 

It seems needless to observe, that it was very common to 
add the term, all or whole, to Judea, or land, when persons 
intended the land of the Israelites. There are divers in- 
stances in the Old and New Testament. And Josephus, 
speaking of Agrippa the elder, who had been possessed of 
all the territories subject to his grandfather Herod the Great, 
says: ‘He had now reigned three years over the whole 
‘land of Judea.’ * 

Though I am very well satisfied from the context, that 
St. Luke comprehends nothing in Augustus’s decree beside 
the land of Judea; yet it is no small confirmation of this 
interpretation, that the most early christian writers seem to 
have understood St, Luke in the same manner. For when 
they speak of this circumstance of our Saviour’s nativity, 
they never say any thing of a general census all over the 
world, or the Roman empire. 

Justin Martyr in his first Apology informs the emperor 
and the senate of the time and place of Christ’s nativity. 
‘ Bethlehem,’ says he, ‘in which Jesus Christ was born, Is 
a village in the country of the Jews, at the distance of five 
and thirty stadia from Jerusalem. You may assure your- 
selves of this from the census made in the time of Cyre- 
nius, your first procarator in Judea.’ He mentions this 
census also in several other places, and always in the same 
manner.° I do not recollect above one passage of Lrenzeus, 
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* Tovroy de eroc aur Baowsvoyre Tye OAnc Iedaveg memnowro. Joseph. p. 
871. v. 34. > Kwopn Oe rug esuy ev Ty xwpg Iedawy, 
amexgoa sadisc Tolakovra TevTE Iepocokupwy, ev y eyevynOn Inose Xoisoe, we 
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ev Iadaus Towre yevomeve emirpome. Just. Mart. Ap. 1. p. 75. E. 
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Kupynia. Ibid. p. 83. B. Azoypadne sone ev Ty Iadaum rore mowrng emt 
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in which there is any notice taken of this census, and that 
is not very material. : 

St. Clement of Alexandria says : ‘Our Lord was born m 
‘the eight and twentieth year, when they first ordered a 
‘ census to be made in the time of Augustus.’° 

Origen confounds this census with that afterwards made 
in Judea byt Cyrenius, but says nothing of its being uni- 
versal. And indeed the passage amounts almost to a posi- 
tive proof, that he thought the census related to Judea 
only. 

Tertullian has often made mention of the time of the rise 
of christianity, in his Apology addressed to the Roman ma- 
gistrates,® in his books inscribed to the Gentiles :" of this 
and the census in his treatises written against the Jews' and 
against heretics :* but yet there is no notice taken of any 
census beside that in Judea. 

If any think that we are to expect no mention of a gene- 
ral census from the christian writers, because the census in 
Judea was all that was to their purpose: I say, that a 
general census of all the people and countries of the Roman 
empire was very much to their purpose, the more to illus- 
trate the epoch of our Saviour’s nativity. A general census 
must have been better known than one that was particular. 
Would Justin Martyr, Origen, and Tertullian, have omitted 
this circumstance, if St. Luke had mentioned it ? or if they 
themsclves were aware of it? And yet in their time certain- 
ly an universal census, made in the reign of Augustus, 
could not have been forgotten. 

Nay, though the universality of the census had been a 
circumstance of no importance at all in their argument, yet 
it is almost impossible, but it must have dropped from them 


4 Sed proxime etatis dicebant, [Judzi, Joh. viii. 56, 57.] sive vere scientes 
ex conscriptione census, sive conjicientes secundum etatem, quam videbant 
habere eum super quadraginta. Iren. lib. ii. cap. xxii. sect. 6. 

© EyevynOn de 6 Kuptocg ryuwy Tp oydow kat Ekos@ ETE, OTE TOWTOY EKEAEU- 
sav arroypapac yevecOar. Clem. Strom. hb. i. p. 339. D. 

f Kar per’ exervoy [Oevday] ev rate tne aroyoadne tpepate, Or eotke yeyer- 
ynoOat 6 Inoec, Iedac ric Tadtiatog woAdee éavT@ ovvaTesnosy amo Te has 
tov Isdawy. Orig. cont. Cels. lib. i. p. 44. 

8 Apol. cap. 5, 7, 21, h Ad Nat. lib. i. cap. 7. 

' Fuit enim de patria Bethlehem, et de domo David, sicut apud Romanos 
in censu descripta est Maria, ex qua nascitur Christus. Adv. Judeos. cap. 9. 

* Aufer hine, inquit, molestos semper Ceesaris census, De carne Christi. 
cap. 2. Sed et census constat actos sub Augusto nunc in Judea per Sentium 
Saturninum, apud quos genus ejus inquirere potuissent. Adv. Mare. lib. iv. 
cap. 19. ‘Tam distincta fuita primordio Judza gens per tribus et populos, et 
familias et domos, ut nemo facile ignorari de genere potuisset, vel de recentibus 
Augustinianis censibus, adhuc tune fortasse pendentibus. Ibid. cap. 36, 
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in some one of those many occasions in which they have 
mentioned our Saviour’s nativity, and the census which ac- 
companied it. 

I shall proceed but one step farther to observe, that 
Eusebius has made no mention of any more than the cen- 
sus performed in Judea, neither in his history,' nor in his 
Chronicle.™ 

I cannot say that this interpretation is supported by any 
ancient version. But Bynzeus" observes, that in an ancient 
gloss, there is this explanation of it; “ [That all the world 
should be taxed ]” or surveyed ; not the orb of all the earth, 
but the orb of Judea, and Syria. 

If then the census or description, ordered by the decree 
of Augustus at the time of our Saviour’s nativity, was of the 
land of Judea only, the silence of ancient historians is no 
objection at all against St. Luke’s account. There must 
have been many surveys of provinces of the Roman empire 
in the reign of Augustus, of which there is no notice taken 
by any of the Roman or Greek authors now in our hands. 

The only writer in whom we could expect any mention 
of it is Josephus. Whether he has spoke of it or not will 
be considered hereafter. But supposing at present, that 
there is no notice at all taken of it by him, this is no objec- 
tion against St. Luke. It is not to be expected we should 
find in one single historian, all the affairs that were trans- 
acted in his country. We have undoubted evidence of this 
enrolment in the early testimonies of the christian writers. 
I have already exhibited more than enough of them. Jus- 
tin Martyr speaks of it in his Apology to the emperor and 
the senate before the middle of the second century. Ter- 
tullian mentions it in several of his pieces. There is scarce 
any one oceasional fact or circumstance relating to the his- 
tory of Jesus, which was more frequently and more publicly 
mentioned by the christian writers: and yet it was never 
contested, that I know of, in all antiquity, not even by the 
adversaries of the christian religion. Julian speaks of it as 
a thing universally known. I subjoin his words. ‘ The 
- Jesus, says he, whom you extol, was one of Cesar’s sub- 
‘jects. If you make a doubt of it, I will prove it by and 


1 Vid. Hist. Ecc. lib. i. c. ™ Ey rw Ay ‘Howde Kupnroc, vo rng suvyhyre 
Berne amesadpevoc eve Thy Isdaav, aroypadac EToucaro TwY BoLWY KaLTwWY ot- 
knropwy. p. 76. vid. et p. 200. " Hoc a nemine interpretum, quod qui- 


dem ego sciam, animadversum esse, nisi in specimine Glossee Ordinariz, quod 
Robertus Stephanus edidit, legimus. Octavius xlii, imperii suo anno, publico de- 
creto edixit, ut universus orbis Judzeorum et Syrice describeretur ; et paulo post, 
{ut censeretur totus orbis] sive describeretur: non quidem orbis terrarum, sed 
orbis Judeorum et Syrie. Bynzus, De Natali Jesu Christi. p. 306. 
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‘by: though it may be as well done now. For you say 
‘ yourselves, that he was enrolled with his father and 
‘ mother in the time of Cyrenius.’° 7A 

I presume I have answered this objection: but it is upon 
the supposition, that St. Luke speaks of a census or enrol- 
ment in Judea only. I have not taken up this interpreta- 
tion to avoid a difficulty, but because I really think it to be 
St. Luke’s meaning. However, if St. Luke be supposed to 
speak of a general census of the Roman empire, I own, that 
the silence of antiquity would be a very great objection. 
Nor is the difficulty much lessened by supposing this en= 
rolment was of persons only, and not of lands or goods. 
The numbering the people was far from being the principal 
design of a census of Roman citizens. But yet, oftentimes, 
when an historian mentions a census, he gives very little 
account of any thing relating to it, beside the number of 
citizens that was found. If ever the number of all the peo- 
ple of the Roman empire had been taken in the reign of 
Augustus, it would have been a very great curiosity ; and 
historians would have been very fond of gratifying their 
readers with it. Though we have but few writers of those 
times, yet it is with me unquestionable, that in some of those 
we have, there would have been a particular account of so 
remarkable an event, or at least many references to it: 
whereas there are none at all. 

II. St, Matthew says, that Jesus was born in the days of 
Herod. Judea therefore was not at that time a Roman 
province: and there could be no taxing made there by 
virtue of a decree of Augustus. 

This objection has been answered already. For it is evi- 
dent from what has been alleged from the christian writers, 
in the reply to the former objection, that there was some 
census, description, or survey, made in Judea at the time of 
our Saviour’s nativity, by a decree of Augustus. However, 
that no scruples may remain in the minds of any from a 
false notion of the state of Judea under Herod, I shall par- 
ticularly consider the matter of this second objection. 

But I would first observe in general, that though we have 
the word “ taxing” in our version, “ that all the world 
should be taxed; this taxing was first made;” yet the 
words used by St. Luke do not import a tax, or laying a 
tax or duty upon a people. In the margin of our Bibles 
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we have the word “ enrolled ;” and in most other transla- 
tions? a word of like signification is used. 

1 must also premise, that some have thought that this 
enrolment was to be only of names and persons; and that 
all Augustus aimed at by this decree, was to know the 
number of people inhabiting the Roman empire, with their 
employments and conditions of life. Whitby paraphrases 
these words thus: ‘ That all the world should be taxed :’ 
that is, ‘ should have their names and conditions of life set 
* down in court rolls, according to their families,’ 

Others have thought, that this decree obliged to a regis- 
try not only of the names of persons and their conditions of 
life, but also of their goods and possessions; and that in 
short, it was a Roman census, which was now made, in 
order to the people’s paying taxes for the future, according 
to the value of their estates. I own I am inclined to this 
latter opinion ; and that St. Luke speaks only of a census 
in Judea, as I have already declared. 

Having premised these things, that we may find out 
what kind of enrolment or registering was now ordered b 
Augustus; whether a decree of Augustus could be obliga- 
tory at this time upon the people of Judea; and whether it 
is likely there was a Roman census made there at this time ; 
I shall consider these following particulars. 

I. I shall explain the nature of a Roman census. 

2. I shall consider the force of St. Luke’s words. 

3. I shall describe in general the state of Judea under 
Herod. 

A, I shall inquire what grounds there. are to believe, that 
a Roman census was made in Judea at this time. 

1. I shall explain the nature of a Roman census. A cen- 
sus (as I take it) consisted of these two parts: first, the 
account which the people gave in of themselves and their 
estates ; and secondly, the value set upon their estates by 
their censors, who took the account from them, The peo- 
ple did undoubtedly represent in some measure the value 
of the things they entered; but the censors seem to have 
had the power of determining and settling the value. 

There was indeed another thing which belonged to the 
oftice of the censors at Rome, the censure or correction of 
manners’: but, as I suppose, that belonged only to a census 
of Roman citizens, and that it was no part of a census of all 


P Ut describeretur universus orbis. Heec descriptio prima facta est. Vers. 
vulg. pour faire un dénombrement—ce dénombrement se fit. Mons. vers. 
M. Le Clerc, L’Enfant, &c. 
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the inhabitants of a province, or of a country subject toa 
dependent prince, I take no notice of it here. 

he Roman census was an institution of Servius Tullius, 
the sixth king of Rome. Dionysius of Hallicarnassus gives 
us this account of it; that ‘ he ordered all the citizens of 
«Rome to register their estates according to their value in 
‘money, taking an oath, in a form he prescribed, to deliver 
‘a faithful account according to the best of their knowledge, 
‘ specifying withal the name of their parents, their own age, 
and the names of their wives and children, adding also 
‘ what quarter of the city, or what town in the country they 
“ lived in.’ 

And after much the same manner do we find a Roman 
census described in the' Fragments of the twelve tables, 
and in the Roman orators, ‘historians, and “lawyers. From 
all whom it appears, the people were required to give in an 
account of their names, their quality, employments, wives, 
children, servants, and estates. 

Beside what the people did, there seems to have been 
something done by the censors more than the bare taking 
the account the people gave in: that is, they were to deter- 
mine the value of each particular of their estates, and the 
amount’ of the whole; and from this seems to have been 
taken the name or title of this office, both in the Latin and 
in the *Greek language. For not only was the compass of 
ground which any one possessed to be considered, but the 
nature of it, and the profits it might yield: nor the number 
only of slaves or servants which any one had, but also the 
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iv. c, 15. p. 212. init. Huds. Edit. 

"Censores populi civitates, soboles, familias, pecuniasque censento. Cic. 


de Leg. lib. iii. cap. 3. s Jam (ut censorie tabulz 
loquuntur) fabriim et proctiim audeo dicere, non fabrorum et procorum. Cic. 
Orator. n. 156. * Ab hoe (Servio Tullio) populus 


Romanus relatus in censum.—Summadque regis solertia ita est ordinata respub- 
lica, ut omnia patrimonii, dignitatis, etatis, artium, officiorumque discrimina 
in tabulas referrentur, ac. si maxima civitas minime domis diligentia contine- 
retur, Florus, lib. 1. cap. 6. vid. Liv. lib. i. cap. 42. et seq. 

" Vid. Digesta Tit. de censibus. ‘ In censu habendo 
potestas omnis estimationis habendz, summeeque faciunde, censori permitti- 
tur. Cic. in Ver. lib. ii. n, 131. 

~ Censio estimatio, unde Censores. Festus de verb. Sign. Censores ab re 
appellati sunt. Liv. lib. iv. cap. 8. fin. * Teunrnc. 
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worky they were employed in, according to which their 
service was to be valued. And therefore every one reckon- 
ed himself worth so* much as the censors valued his 
estate at. 

This power, which the censors had of rating or valuing 
the estates of all persons, gave them an opportunity of com- 
mitting Injustice, in favouring some and oppressing others. 
For though there were* rules, by which they ought to re- 
gulate their estimation of every particular ; and the supreme 
censors” were wont to issue out precepts to their under- 
officers, enjoining justice and equity in their posts; yet if 
the supreme censors were men of ill principles, very great 
enormities often went unpunished.° 

That the reader may have a complete idea of the design 
of these enrolments among the Romans, at least so far as is 
necessary to our purpose, 1 shall add here the account 
which Dionysius has given of the census made by Laertius 
the dictator, A. U. 258, before Christ, 496. Being chosen 
dictator, ‘ He immediately ordered that all, according to the 
excellent institution of Servius Tullius, should in their several 
tribes give in an account of their estates, setting down the 
names of their wives and children, and their own age, and 
that of their children. All having in a short tine offered 
themselves to be assessed, (for the penalty of neglect was 
no less than forfeiture of estate and citizenship ;) there 
were found to be one hundred and fifty thousand and 
seven hundred Romans at man’s estate. After this, he 
separated those who were of military age from the elder ; 
and disposing those into centuries, he formed four bodies 
of horse and? foot.’ From this passage it appears, that 
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¥ In servis deferendis observandum est, ut et nationes eorum, et officia, et 
artificia specialiter deferantur. 1. iv. sect. 5. ff. de censibus. 

2 Censores dicti, quod rem suam quisque tanti zstimare solitus sit quantum 
illi censuerint. Festus. V. Censores. 

* Forma oensuali cavetur, ut agri sic in censum referantur,—arvum quod in 
decem annos proximos satum erit, quod jugerum sit,—illam equitatem debet 
admittere censitor, ut officio ejus congruat, relevari eum, qui in publicis tabulis 
delato modo frui certis ex causis non possit. Lib. iv. pr. eod. 

> Edicis enim, te in decumanum, si plura sustulerit, quam debitum sit, in 
octuplum judicium daturum esse. Cic, in Verr. 1. iii. n. 26, 

© Sic census habitus est, te preetore, ut eo censu nullius civitatis respublica 
posset administrari. Nam locupletissimi cujusque census extenuarant, tenuis- 
simi auxerant. Ibid. lib. ii. n. 138, 

4 To kpatisov Twy Uro Dépets Tud\\e Te Onuoruwrare Baciewe Karasaber- 
TWY YoULWwY, Tewroe exérate ‘Pwpatorc arrace Tosat, TyLnoEG KaTAa puac 
TwY Biwv EveyKev, mOOTYPAPoYTAG yuYaiKwY KaL TawWY OVvoOMaTa, Kat 7LKLAC 
EavTwY TL Kar TEKVWY’ EV OALYW 6 XPOYW TaYTWY TIunoapErwY, La TO pEYEDOC 
TNS TyLwpLag’ THY TE Yap BoLaY aTrohETQL TRC ameOnoayrac 0st, Kat THY TOA 
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the knowledge of the military strength of the state was in- 
tended in this institution, as well as the regulating the public 
revenue. It was necessary to observe this here, that the 
reader may the better judge of some arguments that follow. 

2, We shall now consider the force and import of the 
words St. Luke makes use of in bis account of the matter 
before us. 

Now it must be allowed, that the verb made use of by St. 
Luke in the first verse, “ that all should be taxed,” or en- 
rolled,¢ is used by Greek authors for the making any kind 
of entry or enrolment. Thus Servius Tullius observing 
many Roman citizens to be in debt, ordered all of them, 
who had not wherewithal to satisfy their creditors, to enter‘ 
their names, and the sum they owed in public rolls; that it 
might be known what the whole amounted to, and provision 
might be made for payment. 

This word is likewise used concerning the enrolments 
which were made when the Roman citizens gave in their 
names, and enlisted themselves in the service of a general.& 

So that perhaps there may be some reason to question, 
whether St. Luke intended not a bare entry or enrolment 
made by the people of Judea of their names and conditions 
of life, as many learned men have supposed. 

But yet on the other hand it is certain, that the whole of 
a census is oftentimes expressed, by the Greek authors, by 
the words which St. Luke has used. Thus Dio Cassius, 
speaking of Augustus’s first census, says, ‘in the same year 
‘ he finished" the enrolments :’ hereby meaning the whole 
of a census, including also the censure of manners, which 
belonged to a census of Roman citizens. And in an- 
other place, when he particularly describes the office of a 
censor, he says: ‘ As censors, they [the emperors] inquire’ 
into our lives and manners, and make enrolments.’ He in- 
tends therefore in this place the whole of a census, except 
the correction of manners, by the noun, which St. Luke 


Teay’ Emrakootoic Tretec edpeOnoay oi Ev By ‘Pwpawy revrexadeca pupradwr" 
pera TeTo Owakpwag Tec exovTac THY spaTevormoy WALKLAY amo TwY mpECBUTE- 
pwr’. 7. A. Lib. v. c. 75. p. 324. 

* AroypagecOau racay Thy oKeperny (AuTn 7 amoypagn’ k. T. X.) 

f AmoypadecPar KeAevoac Tac umoxpesc, door THY misty advvator noav gu- 
Aarrew Tow opetAvot Kat osoy éxasoc. Dionys. Hal. Lib. iv. c. 10. p. 207. 

5 Suvveppeoy aroypagopevor TE moc Tae Hyemovac Ta ovomaTa, Kat TOY spa- 
TwriKkoy ouvurrec doxov. Dion. Hal. Lib. x. cap. 16. init. 

» Ey & sy rw rore mapovre rare adda women ebiso expate, Kat Tac amtoypa- 
gag ekeredece. Dio. Lib. liii. p. 496. C. ad A. U. C. 726. vid. etiam p. 
512. B. kat avrwy (sc. Gallorum) cat aroypagacg sxoinoaro, &e. 

' Ex de re ripyrevey, rec Te Bisc kat Teg TpoTec Nuwy skeraleot, Kat aro- 


ypupac Towvra. Id. L, liii. p. 508, B. C. 
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makes use of in the second verse; only it is in the plural 
number, 

Farther, St. Luke’s narration contains in it so many cir- 
cumstances of a Roman census, that I cannot but think 
there was at this time a proper census. The substance of 
the decree was, that all the land should be enrolled. Again, 
* All went to be taxed,” or enrolled. And he intimates 
very plainly, that Mary also was enrolled with Joseph. All 
these are particulars extremely agreeable to the nature of a 
Roman census. 

Though therefore the words in St. Luke, and especially 
the verb in the first verse, are used for the making of any 
kind of entry, yet the whole relation obliges us to under- 
stand it concerning this particular kind of enrolment. 

And St. Luke’s words appear to be extremely proper. 
The edicts for a census seem to have generally run in this 
form, expressing the duty of the people. There is in 
Cicero the title of such an edict, published by Verres preetor 
of Sicily, when a census was to be made in that province. 
It is called an edict concerning the enrolment.« 

In a census of the citizens of Rome, the number of the 
people was always taken and observed, but there was a 
census made of goods and Jands as well as of persons, 
This appears from passages already quoted from Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and others, And Livy says expressly, 
that the very design of the institution was, that people 
might contribute to the expenses of the state, not by the 
head, but in proportion to their estates.! 

And for aught that appears, the same views were pursued 
in the assessments made in the provinces. Tacitus indeed 
says, that the Batavi paid no tribute to the Romans, and 
furnished the state with arms and™ men only upon occasion, 
And some may be disposed to infer from hence, that there 
might be enrolments made in such a province, of the names 
of the people and their conditions of life, in order to know 
what number of troops it might furnish the state with. 


k Edictum de Professione, Cic. in Verr. lib. iii. n. 26. 

1 Ut, quemadmodum Numa divini auctor juris fuisset, ita Servium condito- 
rem omnis in civitate discriminis, ordinumque, quibus inter gradus dignitatis 
Fortunaque aliquid interlucet, posteri fama ferrent. Censum enim iastituit, 
rem saluberrimam tanto futuro imperio; ex quo belli pacisque munia non 
viritim, sed pro habitu pecuniarum, fierent. Liv. lib. i. cap. 42. 

™ Nec opibus Romanis, societate validiorum attriti, viros tantum armaque 
‘imperio ministrant. ‘Tacit. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 12. Nam nec tributis contem- 
nuntur, nec publicanus atterit, exempti oneribus et collationibus ; et tantum 
in usum preeliorum sepositi, velut tela atque arma, bellis reservantur. Id. de 
Morib. Germ. cav, 29. 
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This is very possible, and I think not unlikely : though 
I have not yet seen any particular instance of it referred 
to by learned men upon this occasion. Some however do 
suppose, that the survey of Judea at this time was made by 
Augustus with this very view." But I believe Judea was 
the last place in which the Romans would look for soldiers. 
The Jews had formerly served the kings of Syria and 
Egypt in their wars; they had likewise been in the Roman 
armies. But now they had scruples about serving heathens 
in this way : and all of them who were in the service of the 
Romans had been discharged in form.? Their own kings 
kept foreign troops in Judea. After the conquest of Egypt, 
Augustus made Herod a pce of four hundred Gauls, 
that had been the life-guard of Cleopatra queen of Egypt.? 
And in the description of Herod’s funeral solemnity, Jose- 
phus reckons up three distinct corps of foreign soldiers, 
Thracians, Germans, and Gauls.4 Judeed the Jews were at 
this time so self-willed and tumultuous, that, as it seems, 
no prince was very forward to put weapons into their 
hands. 

I recollect but one instance, that looks like a design of 
any of the Roman emperors to take Jews into their service. 
This was in the reign of Tiberius, who, as Suetonius says, 
sent the Jewish youth (who were at Rome) under a sort of 
military oath into the more unhealthful provinces.' But 
this seems to me to have been more like sending them to 
the mines, than taking them into military service. We are 
certain the Jews did afterward pay tribute to the Romans: 
and perhaps I may hereafter make it appear they were now, 
and had been before this, tributary to the Romans. It is 
therefore much more likely, that surveys should be made 
in Judea with a view to tribute than to military service. 

Nor do I perceive what learned men gain by this. They 
think it dishonourable to Herod to have the goods of 
his subjects enrolled and rated by a Roman officer for the 
paying of tribute. But where lies the difference between 
this, and the numbering and entering his people, in order to 
demand for soldiers as many men as his country could af- 
ford ? If indeed this enrolment of his people had been made 
by Herod, by his own authority, and at his own discretion, 


" Breviario igitur quod meditabatur Augustus, quantum militum Judea sup- 
peditare posset, includi debuit. Basnage. Ann. Polit. Ecc. ante D. 5. n. 11. 

© Joseph. Ant. 1. xiv. c. 10. sect. 12. P Id. de B. J. 
lib. i, p. 1006. 15. 4 Tbid. cap. ult. sub fin. 

" Judeorum juventutem, per speciem sacramenti, in provincias gravioris 
ceeli distribuit. Vit. Tiber. c. 36. vid. et Tacit. Ann. ii. c. 85. 
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in order to furnish the emperor with a certain quota of men 
upon occasion, Herod’s honour had been saved. But this is 
not St. Luke’s account. “ There went out a decree from 
Cesar Augustus, that all the Jand should be taxed.” And 
by virtue of this decree of Augustus, all Herod’s subjects, 
men and women, in every part of his dominions, were en 

rolled with great exactness, and as it seems with great ex- 
pedition. And the order of enrolment must have been very 
pressing. I do not suppose indeed, that the Virgin was 
obliged at all by the decree to go to Bethlehem; but I 
think that Joseph would not have gone thither, when she 
was so near the time of her delivery, if the enrolment 
would have admitted of a delay, or could have been done 
at another time. . 

And that this enrolment was performed by some Roman 
officer, as well as ordered by an imperial decree, may be 
very fairly concluded from the parenthesis, ver. 2, since 
the main intention of it is to distinguish it from another, 
which was certainly made by a Roman officer. 

Mr. Whiston indeed says, ‘ It is very probable that the 
‘enrolment of the Jews was made by Herod, at the request 
‘of’ Augustus.’ It would have been to Mr. Whiston’s 
purpose to give a few specimens of the style of Augustus, 
or of the republic toward some of their dependent nominal 
kings. But it would not have signified much in this case, 
because St. Luke does not say, “ there went out” a request 
“ from Ceesar Augustus,” but a “decree ;” and therefore we 
should have been still obliged to call it a ‘* decree ;” and I 
believe we may do so very safely. We shall find by and 
by, from the history of Herod, that it is very unlikely that 
Augustus should have sent Herod any requests about this 
time. 

Again: Mr. Whiston supposes ‘ that Herod the king of 
‘ the Jews was requested or required to get him [Augustus] 
‘a like exact account of the Jewish nation, as he had al- 
‘ ready attained of the rest of the Roman empire.’ But if 
this had been all that Augustus did, namely, requiring or 
requesting this of Herod, then Herod must have issued a . 
command or order to all his people to enrol themselves. 
But how came St. Luke to mention Augustus’s requirement 
or request to Herod, and call it a decree too, and yet say. 
nothing of Herod’s order? I think, St. Luke does plainly 
represent the people of Judea in motion for enrolling them- 
selves in their several cities in obedience to Augustus’s de- 
cree; and he says nothing of Herod. 

3 Short View of the Harm. of the Four Evan. p. 149. 
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Some have thought that this enrolment was the effect of 
Augustus’s curiosity. And some expressions of Claudius, ‘ 
in his speech to the senate about giving the freedom of the 
city tothe Gauls, have been alleged by learned men asa 
proof, that assessments were sometimes made in the provinces 
purely out of curiosity. For he says, that he had found a 
census to be a very difficult work, even when nothing more 
was intended by it, than to know what his estate (or riches) 
was. But even from these words it appears, that an ac- 
count was taken of the estates of the people, as well as their 
names and conditions of life. And the censors must have 
made an estimation: otherwise, the value could never have 
been known with any certainty. Besides I think, that all 
the emperor intends here is, that he could easily conceive 
with what difficulty a census was at first introduced into a 
province, when even now a fresh census was seldom made 
without some disturbance. And asa proof of this, he in- 
stances in the rebellion which the first census of Gaul pro- 
duced in that country." And though he calls this renewing 
a census, only an enquiry, that his estate or revenue might 
be publicly known, yet certainly the tribute to be paid 
according to the census is not to be excluded. Princes do 
not, nor is it reasonable they should, reckon their people 
only all their riches. The revenue arising from the tribute 
or taxes which they pay, is certainly a part of the prince’s 
riches. The emperor’s meaning therefore is, that the 
making of a census now is not the imposing any new hard- 
ship: the great use of them is to preserve exactness and 
order in the state of the revenues; and yet they give peo- 
ple uneasiness: how much more must they have done so 
formerly ? 

Moreover, the taxing afterwards made in Judea was cer= 
tainly a census of goods as well as persons. And yet when 
St. Luke makes mention of it in Gamaliel’s’ speech, he uses 
the same word he does here. 

All the first christians thought this was a census of guods. 
It is apparent that Justin Martyr thought so, in that he tells 


t Et quidem cum ad census novo tum opere et inadsueto Galliis ad bellum 
avocatus esset. Quod opus quam arduum sit nobis, nunc cum maxime, 
quamvis nihil ultra.quam ut publice note sint facultates nostre, exquiratur, 
nimis magno experimento cognoscimus. Vid. Lips. Excurs. ad Tacit. Ann. 
xi, A. 

" Livy speaks likewise of this disturbance. Tumultus, qui ob censum ex- 
ortus erat, compositus. Epitome libri 137. Liviani. 

‘ Mera rerov avesn Iadac 6 Tadidatoc ev rag Hpepare THC aToypagne. Act. 
v. 37, 
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the emperor and the senate, it was made by their first pro- 
curator in Judea. Tertullian makes no scruple to call it 
very plainly a census. And Eusebius in his Chronicle says 
expressly, that enrolments were then made of goods as well 
as of persons. All these considerations, if 1 mistake not, 
render it highly probable that, according to St. Luke, there 
was now a proper census made in Judea throughout the ter- 
ritories of Herod. 

But though it be supposed that here was now a census 
made, yet a census is not atax. Assessments were certain- 
ly made, that tribute might be paid according to them; and 
where a census was made, a tribute might be required ; but 
yet it might be forborne or remitted. Aud whether any tri- 
bute was raised upon this census or not, I leave at present 
undetermined. 

Supposing the affair St. Luke gives us an account of to 
have been a Roman census, it is possible two or three in- 
quiries nay be here made. (1.) What occasion was there 
for Joseph to enrol himself, since he was a poor man; as 
may be concluded from the lesser offering which the virgin 
inade at the temple for her purification. 

I answer, that it was the custom in a Roman census, for 
persons of all employments and characters to enter them- 
selves, as appears from the descriptions given of it in the 
authors which [ have before quoted. And though Joseph 
was not a rich man, it does not follow he had nothing. 
However, whatever his condition was, the edict obliged 
him to give in an account of himself to the officers; unless 
there was a particular exception made, and only such per- 
sons were required to appear who were possessed of estates 
to such a value. Augustus seems once to have made such 
a census of the Roman citizens.” But that this was not the 
usual method is evident, because this particular circum- 
stance of that census is mentioned as somewhat extraordi- 
nary. 

(2.) Since Joseph lived in Galilee, how came he to go up 
from thence to be registered at Bethlehem ? 

To this I answer, that possibly he might be obliged to it 
by virtue of some clause in the edict. Ulpian says,* that 


“ Avroc O& aroypadac Tw ev Ty Iradue KaToKeryTwy, Kat py ehaTTW TEVTE 
pupiadwy sovay Kexrnpevwv, erroinoaro. Tac yap acevesepac, Tec Te ekw TNC 
Iraduac orxevrac, ex nvayKacey aroypapacbat, deioag pn VEwTEpLoWOL TL TApAy- 
Gevrec. Dio, J. lv. p. 557. B. 

* Js vero, qui agrum in alia civitate habet, in ea civitate protiteri debet, in 
qua ager est. Agri enim tributum in eam civitatem debet levare, in cujus 
territorio possidetur, }. iv. sect. 2. ff. de Censibus. 
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persons ought to enrol themselves in the place where their 
estate lies. Though Joseph was not rich, yet he might have 
some small inheritance in or near Bethlehem, and might be 
abliged to go thither upon that account. But this I do not 
insist upon here. : 

St. Luke gives us this reason of his going to Bethlehem : 
“ because he was of the house and lineage of David,” v. 4. 
It is probable, that this journey was owing to the custom 
of the Jews, who, whenever they were numbered, entered 
themselves according to their tribes and families. If against 
this it be objected, That the Jews had lost the registers of 
their families before this time; I answer, that this does not 
appear. They were reckoned by them to be of great im- 
portance ; and it is not unlikely that many, if not most of 
them, had the registers of their families till the final ruin of 
their state and constitution, and perhaps for some time after 
it. Anna is said to be the “ daughter of Phanuel, of the 
Tribe of Asher,” Luke ii. 36.“ Barnabas was a Levite,” 
Acts iy. 86. Paul affirms, that he was of the Tribe of 
Benjamin, Rom. xi. 1. Phil. iii. 5. And these two were 
born in foreign countries, the one in Cyprus, the other at 
Tarsus. 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, having mentioned the time 
of his birth, and the names of several of his ancestors, says ; 
‘ Thus have I given an account of my family, as I found it 
‘in the public records.’ It is true, Josephus was of the 
race of the priests, and their registers might be kept with 
greater care and exactness than others: but it is evident, 
from what he says of the marriages of the priests, that the 
registers of other families were in being likewise. ‘ Every 
‘ priest,’ says he, ‘ among us is obliged to marry a woman 
‘of bis own nation, and not so much to regard money or 
any other advantages, but to make an exact inquiry into 
her descent, and to accept of no account but what is well 
attested. This is done not in Judea only, but in all places; 
wherever there is any part of our nation, this law relating 
to the marriages of the priests is most carefully observed ; 
I mean in Egypt and Babylon, and every other part of the 
world in which any of our priests live.’# 
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Y Thy pev sv re yevac nuwy duadoyny, we ev rare Snpoorate deAToLe aveys- 
yeammerny edpoy, ovtwe maparWeuat. Joseph. in Vit. init. 

* Ast yap roy perexovTa TIC leooourvne e& OmoeOvEc yuvatKkoe maoorrotec0at, 
Kat wn TPOS YOnpaTa pnde rac addac aTroB\errety Tytac, adda TO yevoc ekETa- 
few, ec Twy apyawy auBavovra Trny Ciadoyny, Kar ToMARE TapacxoMEVOY 
paprupac’ kat Tavra mparromey 8 jrovoy ex’ avtne Isdatac, add’ bre more 
CUSHMa TR yEvec Esty AuwY, KEKEL TO aKpIBEC aTTOoWZeTaL ToLC iepEVoL TEDL THE 
yapigc’ kt. X. Cont. Apion, |. i. sect. 7. 
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(3.) What necessity was there for the Virgin Mary to go 
to Bethlehem? Surely every master of a family was not 
obliged, by a Roman census, to appear before the officer, 
with his wife, children and servants, if he had any. 

I answer, that I know not of any obligation she was under, 
by virtue of Augustus’s edict, to go to Bethlehem at this 
time: but yet Joseph and Mary might choose it; and they 
might have very good reasons for it that we are unacquaint- 
ed with. St. Luke says, ch. ii. 41, 42, “ Now his parents 
went to Jerusalem every year, at. the feast of the passover. 
And when he was twelve years old, they went up to Jeru- 
salem, after the custom of the feast.” And yet by the law 
of Moses, the males only were obliged to appear before God 
at the great feasts. And many learned men are of opinion, 
that our Saviour did not go up to Jerusalem till this pass- 
over, (which St. Luke here speaks of,) when he was twelve 
years of age: though his parents, Mary, as it seems, as well 
as Joseph, had gone up to Jerusalem every year; that is, 
from their last settlement in Galilee, after their return from 
Egypt. 

3. I shall now give a general description of the state and 
condition of Judea under Herod, that we may be able to 
judge, whether a Roman census could be made in it by 
virtue of a decree of Augustus. 

The Roman empire extended at this time to all the most 
considerable countries in the known world, whether situated 
in Europe, Asia, or Africa. Beside those countries which 
were properly called provinces, and were governed by offi- 
cers sent from Rome, with the title of presidents, preetors, 
or proconsuls, there were other countries governed by 
kings, tetrarchs, or dynasts, dependent upon the Roman 
state. 

In the state and condition of these dependent princes, 
there was a considerable difference. Some few received 
their crown from the emperor, and acknowledged a de- 
pendence, but paid no tribute ;* among the rest, who were 
in a more proper subjection, some were called friends of the 
emperor, or the Roman state. This was undoubtedly a very 
great honour, especially when conferred in form.” These 
friends of the Romans furnished them with part of their troops, 

4 "He [Appertac] ‘Pwyator ex apyeot pey ec pops Kopidny, avroe de avrow 
amodeKvusct Tac Bacekecac. Appian, in Pref. init. 

» Cognitis dehine Ptolemei_ per id bellum studiis, repetitus ex vetusto mos, 
missusque e senatoribus qui scipionem eburnum, togam pictam, antiqua 
munera patrum, daret, regemque, et socium, atque amicum appellaret. Tacit. 
Ann. lib. iv. cap. 26. vid. et aliud exemplum apud Dionys. Hal. lib. v. cap. 35. 
p. 291. 
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or with sums of money upon particular occasions ; or made 
presents to the emperor and his ministers when needful ; 
that is, they paid tribute in the genteelest way. Others 
were more properly tributary, and were obliged to the pay- 
ment of certain sums of money ; but it is generally supposed, 
that they raised it themselves among their people by their 
own officers. But I suspect, that many of those princes, 
called friends, were properly tributary, and that the empe- 
ror had an officer in the territories of most of them, who 
took care of his revenue. Beside these, there were (if I 
mistake not) some countries under the government of de- 
pendent kings, in which a tribute was raised in the way of 
a Roman census. 

That Herod was a dependent prince, I think was never 
denied. He obtained the kingdom of Judea at first by 
virtue of a decree of the Roman® senate; and was assisted 
in taking possession of it by Roman troops, commanded 
by their own? officers. Augustus gave him leave to no- 
minate for his successor, which of his sons he pleased. But 
yet in his last will there was a clause, by which the final 
determination of all was submitted to the will and pleasure 
of the emperor. And after his death, his sons were obliged 
to go to Rome,® to obtain the grant and confirmation of 
Augustus, before they dared to take possession of the ter- 
ritories assigned them by their father. 

That Herod was tributary to Augustus, immediately be- 
fore his death, seems evident from the sentence pronounced 
by the emperor, after he had considered Herod’s will. ‘ To 
‘ Archelaus were given,’ says Josephus, ‘ ]dumea, and Ju- 
‘ dea, and the country of the Samaritans. These were eased 
‘ of a fourth part of their tribute, Ceesar decreeing them this 
‘ relief, because they had not joined with the other people 
‘ in their late disturbances.’ I think it most reasonable to 
understand this of a tribute paid, or to be paid, not to He- 
rod or Archelaus, but to the emperor. If the Samaritans 
were tributary to Ceesar, the Jews were so likewise. It is 
plain, these were not more favoured than the former; and 
they were both equally subject to Herod and Archelaus. 

That Herod had been always tributary to the Roman 
empire, may be inferred from what Agrippa the younger 
says to the Jews, in bis speech to dissuade them from the 


© Joseph. de Bell. lib. i. cap, 14. fin. 4 Tbid. cap. 18. 
© De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 2. ' Ta de Apyedaw ovvrsAsyra 
Idspaa, re kar Tedaua, ro re Dapaperricov" TerapTs mepac ovTot TwY Hopwy TapE- 
Ashuvro, Kaseapoc avroic kegiow Pygicapeve, va To wn ovvarrosnoat Ty dowry 
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war. ‘ At this time,’ says he, ‘ the desire of liberty is un- 
‘reasonable. It had been much better to have maintained 
‘it with vigour formerly. Then all ought to have been 
‘done that was possible, to have kept out the Romans, 
‘ when Pompey first entered into this land. But our ances- 
‘ tors, and their kings, superior to you in wealth, in strength, 
‘and conduct, yielded to a small part of the Roman power. 
‘ And you now, the hereditary subjects of the Romans, at- 
‘ tempt to resist their whole empire.’® And Josephus, in his 
speech to the Jews besieged in Jerusalem, to persuade them 
to surrender to Titus, plainly dates the beginning of the 
Jewish servitude to the Romans, from Pompey’s conquest 
of Judea." It may be concluded from hence, that from that 
time the Jews were tributary to the Romans. Subjection 
and servitude must needs imply the paying of tribute. 
Appian mentions Herod king of the [dumeans and Sama- 
ritans among the other kings, who, according to Mark An- 
tony’s direction, were to bring in a certain prescribed 
tribute.' Antony and Herod were always very good friends, 





Ss 


and it cannot be supposed that Herod was better used by 
Augustus, than he had been by Antony, 

In the story of the difference between Herod and Syllzeus 
the Arabian, which difference seems to have arose about 
three years before Herod’s death, and to have continued a 
year or two at least, if not as long as Herod lived, there is 
a passage that deserves to be observed in this place. ‘Syl- 
‘ Jeeus, moreover, bribed Fabatus, Ceesar’s procurator, and 
‘employed him against Herod. But Herod, by a larger 
‘sum of money, drew off Fabatus from Sylleus, and by him 
‘ required the performance of those things which Ceesar had 
‘ordered [to be done by Sylleus.] However, Sylleeus 
* went on in his old way, performed none of those things ; 
‘and moreover accused Fabatus to Cesar, saying, that he 
‘ was a procurator more in Herod’s interests than the em- 


§ “ANA pny Toye vuy edevOeprac exOupey awpoy, deov rep Te nde arroBa- 
Rey avrny aywrtecOat mporepov'—rore yap ev expny TavTa wTEp Te pH 
beEacOa ‘Pwpyatec rovy, Ore rnY apxny eréeBarve THC ywoac o Ilopmniocg’ adn’ 
OL MEY 7)LETEDOL TPOYOVOL, Kat OL Baciretc AUTWY, Kat YOnBaAct Kat Gwpaor Kat Puyatc 
apsivoy vpwy Toh CvaKemmevot, TOC poipay ohtyny THC Pwpawy dvvapewc 
8k avrecxyoy* vpeic O&, ol TO pev UraKeev ex Otadoyne Tapenporec—mpoc 
Any avOiorace Thy ‘Pwpawy hyeuoviay. Joseph. de Bell. lib. ii. cap. 16. 
p- 1085, 1086. 

» TloOev O° noZapeOa dederdc, ap’ exe ek sacewe TwY TpOYOVWY, OTE  Apt- 
soBere kat ‘Yorave pavia, car 7 mpoc addndse epic, Uoumnioy exnyaye Ty 
moet Kar Pwpauorc vmerazev 6 O0c Tec wy akiwc edeveprac. Id. ib. |. v. ¢. ix. 
p- 1242. fin. 

1 Isn de mou kar Bacireae e¢ Ooxyiactev, ext poporc apa Teraypevorc’ Ldepawy 
Je kat Zapapewv, ‘Hpwonv. Appian, de Bell. Civ.1 y. p. 1135. 
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‘ peror’s.’* By procurator can be meant no other than an 
officer that took care of the emperor’s revenue ; and the 
nature of the charge seems to imply, that Fabatus had a 
trust under the emperor in Herod’s dominions. This indeed 
may be questioned, because that afterwards, Sylleus having 
killed Fabatas, Aretas, the king of Arabia, prosecuted 
Syllzus at Rome for the murder of Fabatus, as well as for 
other crimes committed by him.'| And from hence it may 
be inferred by some that Fabatus was rather an officer in 
Arabia. Let it be so. However, here is a proof, that the 
empcror had a procurator to take care of his tribute or re= 
venue in the country of a dependent prince: for such was 
the king of Arabia. And it is not impossible, that Fabatus 
might be concerned in both those kingdoms, of Judea and 
Arabia. 

Upon the whole then, Herod was always a dependent, 
tributary prince. Whether he was at last obliged to sub- 
mit to a census, will be the subject of enquiry under the 
next head. 

All that I would show farther here is, that a census was not 
inconsistent with the rights allowed to these dependent 
princes, according to the Roman constitution, This is 
generally denied, therefore some proof must be given of it: 
but it cannot be expected, that 1 should produce many ex- 
amples of a census in dependent kingdoms: partly, because 
the Roman historians never take any notice of these things, 
unless they are attended with some accidents that render 
them remarkable: and partly, because the Romans had 
several ways of raising tribute; and a census, which was 
the most disagreeable way of all, was not used in all those 
countries that were properly provinces. 

After the battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and Cassius 
were defeated, Mark. Antony went over into Asia, and 
coming to Ephesus, summoned the states of the nations 
thereabout to give him a meeting. In a speech he made to 
these states, among other things, he tells them: ‘ Your king 
‘ Attalus bequeathed his kingdom to us by testament Our 

g . 
‘ government has been milder than his was; for we remit- 
‘ted the taxes you had been wont to pay to him, till men 
‘of turbulent spirits arose amongst us, and laid us under 


" TIewwac de [Zvddatoc] roddotc ypnpact PaBaroy rov Karoapoc duouenrny, 
expnro Bondy cat cal’ “Howos* rsvova de dec “Howdne, agusnot ts aro SuAAats 
PaBaror, ea ov avre ra Keevobevra bro Katoapog eserparrev® 6 de, under 
amodec, eT kat Karnyope PaBare mpog Karcapa, dioucnryy ewat Aeywr, 8 TwY 
exetve, Twy Je “Howds cvppepovtwy. Joseph. de Bell. lib. i. cap. 29. p. 1030, 
Vora ' Vid. Joseph. Ant. lib. xvii. cap. 3. 
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‘a necessity of demanding tribute of you. And even then 
‘ we did not impose it upon you in the way of a census, 
‘that we might collect it with less hazard and trouble to 
‘ ourselves ; and we required only the annual payment of a 
‘sum of money out of the produce of your country.’™ In 
the conclusion they agreed to pay a whole nine years’ tri- 
bute in two years’ time. The battle of Philippi was fought," 
A. U. 712, Attalus died, A. U. 621: so that Asia (Propria) 
had been a province 90 years, and yet they had not any 
census among them. It is not likely, therefore, that we 
should meet with many instances of a census made in de- 
pendent kingdoms. 

Tacitus, however, has given us one instance: ‘ About 
‘ this time,’ says he, ‘ the Cilicians, subject to Archelaus the 
* Cappadocian,? being required to enrol themselves in our 
‘ way, and to pay tribute accordingly, withdrew themselves 
‘into the fastnesses of mount Taurus; and by the advantage 
‘of the situation, maintained themselves against the weak 
‘ forces of the king; till Marcus Trebellius came in to his 
‘assistance, from Vitellius president of Syria, with four 
* thousand Roman soldiers, and a body of auxiliaries,’ 4 

By Cilicia I here understand, not Cilicia the plain, 
[Cilicia Campestris,] which had been a Roman province 
long before this; but Cilicia the Rugged, [Aspera,] which 
had been annexed by Augustus to the kingdom of Cappa- 
docia." It is true, that upon the death of old Archelaus, 
A. U. 770, A. D. 17,* the kingdom of Cappadocia was re- 
duced to the state of at province; and this disturbance, 
which Tacitus here speaks of, is placed by him in A. U. 
789, A. D. 36." But Tacitus has no where said, that this 
Cilicia was madea province. If it had, he must have known 
it, and could not have spoke of it as he does here. He says, 


m Ezeu O& edenoev, 8 Tp0G Ta Tiunpata bpuy EereOnKapEY, WC aY Huete aKLV- 
duvvov popov exreyoupev, ada pEpn Hepety TwY sKasoTE KapTWY Exerabaper” 
Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. v. p. 1074. 

® Vid. Petavii Rationarium Temporum, Part. i. lib. iv. cap. 20. 

° Vid. ibid. cap. 14. P Or, that had been subject 
to Archelaus the Cappadocian. 

4 Per idem tempus Clitarum natio Cappadocia Archelao subjecta, quia nos- 
trum in modum deferre census, pati tributa adigebatur, in juga Tauri montis 
abscessit ; locorumque ingenio sese contra regis imbelles copias tutabatur ; 
donec M. Trebellius legatus, a Vitellio preside Syriz cum quatuor millibus 
legionariorum, et dilectis auxiliis missus, duos colles, quos barbari insederant, 
operibus circumdedit: et erumpere ausos, ferro czteros, siti ad deditionem 
coegit. Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. cap. 41. 

® Vid. Strabonem, lib. xiv. p. 987. D. ® C. Celio L. Pomponio Coss. 

* Regnum in provinciam redactum est. Tacit. Ann. lib. ii. cap. 42. 

* Q. Plautio et Sext. Papinio Coss. 
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that the people maintained themselves in their fastnesses 
against the king’s weak forces, till a general arrived from 
Vitellius with a reinforcement of Roman soldiers, If it had 
been a province, he would have said, that the people had 
been too hard for the troops which the preefect had with 
him. And this account is in the main confirmed by several 
other historians, who say, that this Cilicia was governed by 
kings till the time of Vespasian.* 

Nor is it very hard to trace the fortune of this people, 
from the beginning of the reign of Caligula to Vespasian. 
For Dio says, that Caligula gave the maritime Cilicia, 
(which was another name of this country,) to Antiochus, as 
an accession to his kingdom of Comagene.” Before Cali- 
gula died, he took it away from him; by Claudius it was 
again restored to the same Antiochus.* And from an ac- 
count which Tacitus has given of another tumult of this 
people, A. U. 805, A. D. 52, [Fausto Sulla et Salvio 
Othone Coss.] they appear to have been then subject to 
Antiochus.¥ And it is likely they continued under him, till 
it was made a province by Vespasian; because Comagene 
was at that time reduced to a province, as appears from 
Suetonius and Eutropius, already quoted; and from Jose- 
phus, who says that this Antiochus was dispossessed of all 
his dominions in the fourth year of Vespasian.? 

The only difficulty is, who they were subject to, when 
this census was ordered to be made among them in the lat- . 
ter end of Tiberius’s reign; for by the manner in which the 
first words of this passage of Tacitus are quoted by Cardi- 
nal Noris,* and by Pagi® from him, they must have under- 
stood, by Archelao subjecta, the people that had been 
subject to Archelaus, that is, to Archelaus the king of 
Cappadocia. However, Lipsius and Muretus® understand 


Y Item Thraciam, Ciliciam, et Comagenen, ditionis regiee usque ad id tem- 
pus in provincie formam redegit. Sueton. in Vespas. cap. 8. Item Thraciam, 
Ciliciam, Tracheam, et Comagenem, que sub regibus amicis fuerant, in pro- 
vinciarum formam redegit [Vespasianus]. Eutrop.]. vii. c. 19. 
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¥ Nec multo post agrestium Cilicum nationes, quibus Clitarum cognomen- 
tum, sepe et alias commote, tunc Trosobore duce, montes asperos castris 
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2 Vid. Joseph. de Bell. Jud. lib. vii. cap. 7. 

* Noris Cenotaph. Pis. Dis. ii. p. 308. » Appar. ad 
Annal. num. 127. ¢ Tn loc. 
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Tacitus to say, that they were then subject to Archelaus, a 
son of the former Archelaus, who died at Rome, A. U. 770. 

I am under no obligation to determine this matter, 
because it is the same thing to my purpose, whether they 
were now subject to the king of Comagene, or some other 
dependent prince, or whether they were subject to a son of 
the old Archelaus, king of Cappadocia; the imbelles regis 
copiz [the king’s weak forces] proving they were under a 
king. But it seems to me most natural to interpret Tacitus 
as Lipsius does: the imbelles regis copie imply that a king 
had been mentioned before, and therefore Archelao sub- 
jecta cannot be very fairly understood to mean no more 
than a description of these Cilicians, to distinguish them 
from others of that name. 

Tiberius had been indeed very angry with old Archelaus; 
but nevertheless he might be willing, when he had made 
his kingdom of Cappadocia a province, to give one of his 
sons this small appendage of it. This Cilicia was far from 
being any strong temptation ; the country was mountainous, 
and the people were apt to turn to robbery or piracy, and 
for these reasons they had been given before by Augustus 
to the above-mentioned Archelaus.4 Cappadocia had been 
a very rich booty to Tiberius: upon its being made a pro-= 
vince, by the ready money and effects of Archelaus and the 
revenues of the country, such sums came into the public 
treasury of the Romans, that their tax, called the hundredth, 
fell immediately to a two hundredth.© We may therefore 
suppose, that by Archelaus here is meant a son of the former 
king of Cappadocia, though he be an obscure person; and 
the weakness of the king’s forces is an argument, that he 
was no considerable prince, and that these people were his 
only subjects. 

Though here be but one example, it is sufficient for my 
design. I believe it was disgraceful to a prince, to have a 
census made in his dominions: however, Tacitus does not 
insinuate, that there was any injustice in it, or that it 
was absolutely inconsistent with the rights indulged to de- 
pendent princes: and the king, to whom this people were 
subject, supported this census as far as he was able. 

4, | am now to enquire, whether we have any reasons to 
believe, that there was a census made in Judea at this time. 

We can hope for no light in this matter from any author 
but Josephus, except the notice which the christian writers 

4 Vid. Strab. 1. xiv. p. 987. D. © Regnum ejus in provinciam 
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have taken of it. If we will rely upon them, I think the 
point is decided already: but at present,we will lay aside 
their testimonies, and confine our enquiries to Josephus. 

That Herod was always tributary, has been proved. I 
apprehend, that toward the latter end of his reign there was 
some alteration made in his circumstances, for the worse. 
In order to judge of the evidence there is for it, we must 
trace the history of Herod’s affairs about this time. 

Obodas was now king of Arabia, and Sylleus his chief 
officer under him, who indeed administered all affairs of 
that country with almost kingly authority. Herod had lent 
Obodas a considerable sum of money: when the time of 
payment came, Herod demanded the money, but in vain, 
Moreover a band of robbers had infested Herod’s dominions, 
and carried off several of his subjects, and were afterwards 
sheltered by Obodas and Sylleeus in Arabia. These differ- 
ences between the two courts of Judea and Arabia were 
brought before Saturninus and Volumnius, the emperor’s 
chief officers in Syria, the neighbouring province. Here it 
was stipulated, that Herod should surrender to Obodas all 
the Arabians he had in his custody, and that Obodas should 
release all Jewish prisoners, and pay the money he owed in 
thirty days’ time." But when that time was expired, none 
of these conditions were performed on the part of the Ara- 
bians ; and Sylleus, full of resentment against Herod, sails 
for Rome. The terms agreed upon not having been per- 
formed by Obodas, Herod, with the consent of Saturninus 
and Volumnius, marches into Arabia, and routs the forces 
that opposed him. Advice of this is immediately sent to 
Syllseus, then in Italy: he procures an audience of Augus- 
tus; tells him, that Herod had made an incursion into Ara- 
bia, laid waste the country, and killed five and twenty 
hundred Arabians with their general. Augustus, having 
heard this, inquires of Herod’s friends at Rome, and of 
persons who arrived from Syria, whether this was matter of 
fact. Being assured it was, without ever asking the occa- 
sion, ‘he writes a letter to Herod in very angry terms.® 
“The substance of this letter was, that whereas he had 
‘ hitherto treated him as a friend, he should for the future 
‘treat him as a subject.’ 

Herod then sent ambassadors to Rome; but they were 
forced to return, without'so much as obtaining an audience. 


' Joseph. Ant. lib. xvi. cap. 9. p. 734. ® Ooyn re peor 
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A second embassy likewise went to Rome without any ef- 
fect." 

In the mean time Obodas dies, and Aretas takes upon 
him the crown of Arabia, and then sends away ambassadors 
to Rome, with large presents; withal accusing Sylleus, his 
predecessor’s chief minister, of many great crimes. But 
Sylleeus was still in great favour at Rome, and Augustus 
was offended, that Aretas had taken upon him the govern- 
ment of Arabia without first obtaining his leave ; and sent 
back the ambassadors without receiving the presents, or 
admitting them to an audience. ‘ The affairs of these two 
‘kingdoms of Judea and Arabia were then ina very bad 
‘posture. In one there was a king not confirmed in his 
‘government; and Herod having lost the emperor’s favour, 
‘was forced to submit to many disgraces and _ affronts. 
‘ Seeing no end of these evils, he resolved to send once 
‘more an embassy to Rome, and to try whether he could 
‘gain friends there, and by them recover the emperor’s 
‘ good-will. The person sent upon this occasion was Nico- 
* las of Damascus.’! 

This Nicolas, who was ever firm to Herod’s interest, was 
a man of great abilities, and of admirable address. When 
he came to Rome, Sylleus’s power was declining : new in- 
formations against him had been brought from Arabia, and 
Nicolas artfully joining in with the Arabians, procures an 
audience of Augustus; and having first supported the 
charges brought by them against Sylleeus, he proceeded to 
the defence of Herod. ‘ Here the emperor stopped him 
‘ short, and bid him answer, whether Herod had not march- 
‘ ed his forces into Arabia, and slain five and twenty hundred 
‘men? To which Nicolas replied, that the things the emperor 
had heard concerning Herod, were in part true and in part 
false, and that the occasion of all had been concealed from him. 
He informed the emperor of the differences between Obodas 
and Herod ; that certain stipulations had been entered into, 
in the presence of Saturninus and Volumnius: that Sylleus 
had sworn by the emperor’s fortune, that the terms agreed 
upon should be punctually executed, but that nothing had 
been done: that Herod had not moved his forces, till he 
had first obtained the consent of the emperor’s chief officers 
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in Syria, and that the numbers of the slain had been very 
much magnified. Augustus, perceiving that his displeasure 
against Herod had been built upon misrepresentations, was 
appeased ; and at length pronounced a_ sentence, that 
Syllzeus should return home, give Herod satisfaction, and 
then be punished for his crimes.* 
Some time after this we have an account of some dis= 
turbances in Herod's family. A very strict friendship had 
commenced between Antipater, Herod’s eldest son, Pheroras, 
Herod’s brother, and Pheroras’s wife, who was particularly 
disagreeable to Herod. Salome, Herod’s sister, who knew 
almost every thing, suspected that these three were carry= 
ing on designs agaiust her brother. She came and told him 
what she knew; and Herod had had some intelligence be- 
fore, and was full of suspicions, but what he had heard was 
not fully confirmed. There follows immediately upon this, 
a passage of so extraordinary a nature, that it must be 
transcribed without any abridgment. ‘ There was moreover,’ 
says ' Josephus, ‘a certain sect of Jews, who valued them- 


~ selves: highly for their exact knowledge of the law; and 


‘talking much of ther interest with God, were greatly in 
‘favour with the women. They are called pharisees, men 
‘who had it in their power «control kings; extremely 
‘ subtle, and ready to attempt any thing against those whom 
‘they did not like. When therefore the. whole Jewish 
‘nation took an oath to be faithful to Ccesat;.and the in- 
‘terests of the king, these men, to the number of above six 
‘ thousand, refused to swear. The king having laiu 4 gy¢ 
‘upon them, Pheroras’s wife paid the money for them, 
‘ They, in requital for this her kindness, (for they were Sup- 
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‘ posed, by their great intimacy with God, to have attained 
‘to the gift of foreknowledge ;) foretold that God having 
‘decreed to put an end to the government of Herod and 
“his race, the kingdom would be transferred to her and 
* Pheroras and their children. Salome, who was ignorant of 
‘none of these things, came and told the king of them, and 
assured him likewise, that many of the court were cor- 
‘rupted by them. Then the king put to death the most 
‘ guilty of the pharisees, and Bagoas the eunuch, and one 
* Carus, the most beautiful young man about the court, and 
‘the great instrument in the king’s unlawful pleasures. He 
‘likewise slew every one in his own family, who adhered 
‘to those things which were said by the pharisees. But 
* Bagoas had been elevated by them, in that he should be 
‘called father and benefactor, the king, who was to be 
‘appointed according to their prediction, (for all things 
‘would be in his power,) being to give him a capacity of 
* marriage, and of having children of his own.’ 

In the margin™ I justify my version of this passage, as 
to one particular, in which it is singular. But beside that, 
possibly some may have a scruple about this sentence, ‘ He 
‘ likewise slew every one of his own family, who adhered to 
‘ those things which were said by the pharisees.’ The ori- 
ginal word is in the singular number, ¢ which were said by 
‘ the’ pharisee,’ or ‘ which the pharisee said.’ If any should 
be apt to think from hence, that this has reference to some= 

m This passage of Josephus has been already quoted very often by learned 
men, who have treated of this census, or of the true time of our Saviour’s 
nativity. But all, whom I have seen, have followed Gelenius’s version of 
these last words, which is thus. Nam Bagoas in eam spem sublatus erat, quasi 
parens et benefactor appellandus regis, quem destinarent vaticinia; prospere 
enim cessura novo regi omnia, constabiliendo successionem prolis legitime, 
I suppose they did not look upon the original; if they had, they would have 
easily perceived h.s mistake. Nor does the argument, that this affair has a re- 
lation to our census, stand thus in its full force, as will appear by and by. 
Hudson has very much corrected Gelenius’s version, and translates the con- 
cluding words thus: Fuit autem per eos elatus Bagoas, quod dicerent eum 
patrem beneficumque appellatum iri ejus, qui ex eorum preedictione creandus 
rex esset; habiturum enim eurn regem omnium rerum potestatem, et Bago 
vires conciliaturum cum muliere congrediendi, propriosque liberos gignendi. 
But, methinks, the sense of this is not very extraordinary, Bagoas is to receive 
a great benefit from the king, and bestows none upon him, that I see; and yet 
he is to be called his father and benefactor. I think that Josephus says, that 
the pharisees gave out, that Bagoas was to become, or to be called, a father : 
and thereby, that is, by his having children, would also be a benefactor to his 
country. {have made no altefation in the original words of Josephus. 1 have 
only inserted a comma after ovopacOncopevoc, and changed the colon after 
Baciewe toacomma, This interpretation is not my own; I had it from my 
learned and ingenious friend, Mr. Ward, to whom I am very much indebted 
for this, and divers other critical observations, which I highly value. 
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thing said by some particular pharisee, I must desire them 
to consider the context. It is evident, from what goes be- 
fore and follows that period, that the pharisees in general 
were concerned in this affair, though some only were 
punished ; the most guilty, as Josephus calls them. The 
same phrase is in another place used by Josephus, where 
the pharisees in general are intended. Thus he says, 
‘ The sadducees, when in office, usually go into the mea- 
‘ sures” of the pharisees:’ in the original it is, ‘ of the pha- 
‘ risee.’ 

I take this oath, which Josephus here speaks of, to be 
the same thing with St. Luke’s taxing, for these reasons: 

(1.) As far as I can perceive, this oath must have been 
taken much about the same time with the taxing or census 
mentioned by St. Luke, according to all those who place 
the nativity of Jesus some time between twelve or fifteen 
months, and two years, before the death of Herod. 

(2.) There is a great variety of circumstances attending 
this oath of Josephus, that accord with the history the 
evangelists have given us of the birth of Jesus. 1 imagine 
I am very much prevented by the reader, but I shall speci- 
fy some of them. 

St. Luke. says, “ There went out a decree from Cesar 
Augustus, that all the land should be taxed.” The sub- 
stance of the oath in Josephus was, to ‘ be faithful to Cesar,’ 
as well as to Herod. An oath is a formal acknowledgment 
of subjection, as well as an engagement to fidelity: no 
greater acknowledgment of subjection could be made than 
an enrolment in a Roman census. St. Luke says the decree 
was, that all the Jand should be taxed, and that all went to 
be taxed, Josephus agrees with him surprisingly, when he 
says, that ‘ All the Jewish nation’ took the oath, except six 
thousand pharisees. 

St. Luke’s taxing, and Josephus’s oath, are followed 
with parallel events. When the wise men came saying, 
“Where is he that is born king of the Jews? Herod 
was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” Josephus’s 
account is a perfect comment upon St. Matthew. St. 
Matthew says, ch. ii. 4, 5, “ When he [Herod] had 
gathered the chief priests and scribes of the people toge- 
ther, he demanded of them, where Christ should be born. 
And they said unto him, In Bethleliem of Judea: for thus 
it is written by the prophet ; And thou Bethlehem—art not 
the least among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall 

" 'Orore yap ex’ apyac mapeOouev,—rpocxwpsor dey oig 6 baptoauoc deyet- 
Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 1. sect. 4. 
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come a governor that shall rule my people Israel. So that 
all the disturbance at Jerusalem, which St. Matthew speaks 
of, was on account of the birth of a king of the Jews. It 
is the same thing in Josephus. And the chief priests and 
scribes in St. Matthew were undoubtedly of the pharisces, 
which are the persons so much spoken of by Josephus. 
The king in Josephus has a character of the Christ or 
Messias: for all things would be in his power. Whether 
the jest upon Bagoas, and through him upon the pharisees, 
be of Josephus’s own invention; or whether it was an old 
piece of wit in use among profane people, to banter those 
who expected great things from the Messias; or whether 
it be matter of fact, that some of the pharisees did at that 
time give any such assurances to some person of influence 
in Judea, the better to carry on selfish designs, 1 do not 
determine. But it is an evidence that the king who was 
then the subject of discourse, was supposed to be an ex- 
traordinary person. 

In Josephus the pharisees give out a prediction, that ‘ God 
‘had decreed to put an end to Herod’s government,’ &c. 
This I take to be the same thing with “ the chief priests 
aud scribes:° Thus it is written by the prophet,” in St. 
Matthew : that is, what Josephus calls a prediction or pro- 
phecy of the pharisees, is no more than ap interpretation or 
application of an ancient prophecy. Thus Josephus took 
upon himself the air and character of a prophet, when he 
applied the ancient Jewish prophecies of the Messias to 
Vespasian. He was taken prisoner by Vespasian, then 
general in Judea under Nero. Josephus, hearing that Ves- 

asian had a design to send him to the emperor, desired that 
hg might speak with the general in private. Being brought 
before Vespasian, and all the company being dismissed, ex- 
cept Titus and two friends, Josephus begins: ‘ You think, 
‘ Vespasian, that you have in Josephus a mere prisoner : 
‘but Iam come to you as a messenger of great things, 
‘ Had I not been sent to you by God, I knew what the law 
‘of the Jews is, and how it becomes a general to die. Do 
«you send me to Nero? What! are they who are to suc- 
‘ceed Nero before you to continue ? You, Vespasian, will 

° Unde putas factum, ut eo ipso tempore, proximé post descriptionem Judai- 
cam Pharisei vaticinia ista tractarent, et pro Jubitu suo interpretarentur ? Num- 
quid res ipsa testimonium perhibet Matthei narrationi? Nonne audis magos 
ab oriente querentes, ubi natus sit Rex Judeorum? Nonne Herodem scisci- 
tantem a Phariszis, ubi Christus nasceretur? His enim occasionibus, his 
Herodis mandatis, Pharisei ad prophetarum libros remissi, vaticinia de quibus 


querebatur prolata, ad placitum uxoris Pherore, secretis colloquiis detorserunt 
Kepler. de Anno Natal. Christ. cap. 12. 
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‘ be Cesar: you, and this your son will be emperor. Bind 
‘me therefore still faster, and reserve me for yourself ; for 
‘ you shall be lord not of me only, but of the earth, and thie 
“sea, and of all mankind: and for punishment I deserve a 
‘ closer confinement, if I now speak falsehood to you in the 
‘name of God.’? 

However, beside the answer given by the scribes tu 
Herod’s inquiry, we are to remember the speech made by 
old Simeon, an eminent pharisee, at the presentation of Jesus 
at the temple; and that Anna a prophetess gave thanks 
unto the Lord, and spake of him to all them that looked 
for redemption in Israel. And there might be many other 
such like things said there by others; to all which Josephus, 
a priest, and well informed of what was said and done at 
the temple, may be justly supposed to have a reference. 

St. Matthew says, that “ when Herod saw that he was 
mocked of the wise men, he was exceeding wroth, and sent 
forth, and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
in all the coasts thereof.” Josephus has given us the tokens 
of an uncommon rage in Herod: and though St. Matthew 
has related, upon this occasion, no other instance of Herod’s 
cruelty, beside the orders for destroying the children in and 
near Bethlehem; yet nothing is more likely, than that 
Herod, the most jealous of mortals, should, upon the re- 
treat of the wise men, be filled with suspicions that the 
scribes and pharisees, whom he had lately consulted about 
the birth-place of the king of the Jews, had been accessary 
to the disappointment he had met with from the said wise 
men: and that being heated by the insinuations of his sister 
Salome, (provided Josepbus has not brought her in here for 
the sake of a jest;) and by the barbarous counsels of his 
son Antipater, now in Judea, and in high favour, he should 
then make also that cruel ravage in his court and at Jeru- 
salem, of which our Jewish historian has given usa summary 
account, 

3. As I think that Josephus was a very firm Jew, so his 
indecent way of speaking of this affair is a strong proof, it 
relates to the transactions at Jerusalem after the birth ef 
Jesus. Is it not strange, that Josephus should banter the 
pharisees for pretending to the gift of foreknowledge, when 
he bimself, a pharisee, has been most notoriously guilty of 
it? I intend not only his speech to Vespasian just now 
transcribed : there are other, rather more flagrant instances, 


P Byw o& emt tysworay deopar pospac petSovoc, a Te Karecysdiadw Kat Ces. 


Joseph. de Bell. lib. ili. cap, 7. sect. 9. 
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and that in the history of the’ Jewish war, written long 
before his Antiquities, in which is the passage we are upon. 
flis ridicule of the pharisees appears to me very unseason- 
able in an account of such a scene of cruelty, and when 
they were under very heavy sufferings; and for what? For 
refusing the oath of fidelity? No. They had escaped with 
a fine for not swearing to Ceesar, if there had not followed 
some offences more particularly against Herod, as is pre- 
tended. And what are these? Why predictions and ex- 
pectations, that the kingdom was by the decree and 
appointinent of God to be transferred to some person not of 
Herod’s race: another instance of agreement with the time 
that succeeded the birth of Jesus, which, according to the 
evangelists, was a time of great expectation of a king pre- 
dicted and prophesied of. But here is not one riotous or 
seditious action mentioned or hinted ; the utmost is seditious 
words: and yet Josephus justities, triumphs in these terri- 
ble executions. In a word, he, who uses to condemn Herod 
as a man of an inhuman disposition, here treats the pharisees 
of this time with Herodian cruelty. 

All this is absolutely unaccountable to me, but upon the 
supposition that this affair relates to the birth of Jesus: nor 
do | think that I wrong Josephus in the least. It is to me 
more than probable, that every Jew who did not believe 
Jesus to be the Christ, (as Josephus did not,) had a great 
deal of ill-will against him and all his followers. That any 
Jew of those times should have been long in a state of in- 
difference upon this point, was impossible. 

If it be said, that the predictions mentioned by Josephus 
relate not to Jesus, but to Pheroras’s wife, and her children ; 
1 do not deny, but that she might pay a regard to what the 
pharisees said at this time, as well as others did: but that 
she, or Pheroras, or any one issuing from them, was the 
person then discoursed of, and the chief subject of the pha- 
risees’ predictions, I do not believe, because it is inconsistent 
with the rest of Josephus’s story. If Pheroras’s wife had 
been the person chiefly concerned in this affair, as Josephus 
pretends here; would she have escaped with her life in so 
wide a scene of cruelty, in which even the former favourites 
of Herod were involved ? If the dispositions of people ran 
now all toward Pheroras and his wife, would Antipater 
have been still great. with them? Would Antipater, so de- 
sirous of the crown, have gone away to Rome, as he did 
soon after this execution, and leave things in this posture ? 


4 Vid. de Bell. lib. iii. cap. 7. sect. 3. vid. etiam quee sequuntur Josephi ad 
Vespasianum alloquium. Ibid. sect. 9. 
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Would he, when he went away, leave securely in the hands 
of Pheroras and his wife the work of poisoning his father, 
and securing the succession for himself ? Would not Anti- 
pater, who had lately with exquisite artifice and cruelty 
accomplished the death of bis two brothers, sons of Herod 
by Mariamne, have been able to effect the ruin of Pheroras’s 
wife 2 

It is true, after this execution was over, she was called to 
account by Herod. 

That it may not be insinuated that I conceal any difficulty, 
I will here give the reader Josephus’s words, which follow 
next after the long passage we are concerned with, ‘ Herod 
‘ having punished the pharisees, who had been convicted 
‘of concerning themselves in this affair, calls a council of 
‘his friends, and there accuses Pheroras’s wife: ascribing 
‘ to her the affront that had been offered to the virgins,* and 
‘ therein to him: adding, that she did all she could to cre- 
‘ate a difference between him and his brother; that the 
‘ fine imposed upon the pharisees had been evaded by her 
‘means, and that in the present affair nothing had been 
‘done without her :—and that if Pheroras had any regard 
‘ for him, he would of his own accord put away his wife, 
‘ You will then, says he to Pheroras, be my brother indeed, 
‘and we shall live’ together in friendship.’ 

If the meaning of the last words of the charge against 
this woman be not, that in the ‘ present affair nothing had 
‘been done without her,’ as I have rendered them, but that 
‘ now-a-days nothing was done without her,’ as Dr. Hudson 
translates them ;* then her conduct in the late affair is not 
so much as made any particular crime, but is only compre- 
hended ina general charge of an over busy, intriguing tem- 
per. 


" The virgins.] The meaning is, Pheroras’s wife had been his servant. 
Herod had offered Pheroras one of his daughters, and after that another. But 
Pheroras refused them both out of his affection for this woman. 

§ “Howone ot, kodacac rwr Paproawy Tag ext To.wde ehneypevec, ouvedptoy 
TE TOlELTAL THY PiwY, KaL KaTHYOOLAY THS Peowos yuvarkoc, THv TE UBow Twr 
Tapbevwy Ty TOABY THE yuVatKoc avarELC, Kat eyxAnwa TavTny aTyuay avT@ 
TOLBMEVOS, WseE aywvo0ETELY sac aut Teog Tov adehpoy Kat ToEMoY EK PU- 
Tew avTow Katoyw cat Ov epywy doa Suvatro, rnv TE Stadvow Tn Cnpuac THe 
im avre exyBrnOeone Tereor diadevyOyvat roe EKELVNC, TWY TE VUY TETPAY- 
pevwy edev 6, Tee’ per’ avrng avO ay Pepwoa kadrwe eye, 8 Senoer ade yyw- 
Poy EONnyNTEWS TWY HpLwY, avTOKE\EVSOY aToTEUTEDOaL yuYaKa TaUTHY, WC 
TOM! TS TOC ME Gor auTiay EcopEevyY’ Kat YUY, ELTEP avTITOLY ovyyeveiac THE 
Eunc, anemac0a ryvde THY yapeTny™ pevEerc yap ovTwe Emoc adedpog TE Kut 
sepyew 8x annddaypevoc. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 3. sect. 1. . 

* Suisque impendiis evitata esset solutio mulcte ab ipso imposite, nihilque 
jam sine illa ageretur. 
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But let it be granted that Josephus says, her conduct in 
this affair was an express charge in Herod’s accusation; 
yet the punishment proposed confutes the supposition, that 
she was the main ageut in this concern. Herod assures 
Pheroras, they two should be very good friends if this wo- 
man were but * put away.’ Would this disgrace have 
satisfied Herod, if, beside many other provocations, she had 
now been the principal in a crime for which many accessa- 
ries, and those in all other respects very acceptable persons, 
had been punished with death? I hope we may be allowed 
not to credit Josephus in a circumstance so inconsistent with 
the rest of his account; and I think, it is not hard to guess 
why Josephus gave some false turns in this story. 

I have one thing more to desire of the reader, that is, 
that he will be pleased to consider, whether Josephus does 
not contradict himself in the main passage in which he is so 
merry. He tells us at first, that the pharisees in requital 
for the kindness showed to them, foretold that God had 
decreed to transfer the kingdom to ‘ Pheroras’s wife, and 
‘ Pheroras, and their children ;’ but at the end, it is ‘ the 
‘ king who was to be appointed according to their predic- 
‘ tion.” How comes ‘ Pheroras’s wife, and Pheroras, and 
‘ their children,’ to be alla king ? Or how came the king 
to be all them? If the reader can reconcile these things 
together, it will be very well; but if he cannot, perhaps he 
will allow, that here are some thing's said of Pheroras’s wife 
and the pharisees without foundation, I ever take it, that 
inconsistences are a certain sign, that an historian has not 
confined himself barely to matter of fact, but has indulged 
his fancy or his passions, and gone into fiction. 

For these reasons then I think, that the oath in Josephus, 
taken by all the Jewish nation, is the same thing with the 
taxing or enrolment mentioned by St. Luke: and 1 think, 
that this oath refers to a census made in Judea, for the fol- 
lowing reasons. In a census the people gave in account 
of themselves and their estates upon oath. It seems to me 
very probable that a census was made, or at least ordered 
by Augustus, durmg the time that Herod lay under his 
displeasure. Under the former particular | show, that He- 
rod had been before this a tributary prince. His great 
subjection appears likewise in the difference between him 
and Obodas; he was obliged to refer the matter in dispute 
to the emperor’s officers in Syria: after Obodas had broke 
the stipulations, Herod did not dare to move his forces with- 
out the consent of the fore-mentioned officers; and Augustus, 
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supposing that he had done so, was very angry, and 
threatens, that whereas he had * hitherto used him as a 
‘friend, he should for the future treat him as a subject.’ 
These words are undoubtedly proper and expressive words ; 
if Herod, when a friend of Augustus, was in such subjec- 
tion, what can a subject mean, but the reducing him to the 
lowest state of dependent princes ? Which seems to be that 
of obliging them to submit to a census, and then raising 
tribute in their dominions according to it. 

Josephus says, that after the receipt of this letter from 
Augustus, Herod sent in vain two embassies to Rome, that 
the state of Judea grew worse and worse, that Herod was 
obliged to submit to many disgraces. The emperor’s dis- 
pleasure against Herod was manifest therefore, not at Rome 
only, but in all the countries about Judea. 

(1.) But it may be objected, that Josephus has no where 
said, that there was any enrolment of the Jews, much less 
that there was a proper census made in Judea. 

To this I answer, that it is apparent there was an enrol- 
ment and numbering of the people. How else should all 
the people have taken an oath, except six thousand phari- 
sees ? Did they not enter the people that took the oath ? If 
they did not, how should it have been known who swore 
and who did not 2 

Nor can it be inferred there was no enrolment or census, 
because Josephus has not expressly said there was. Jose= 
phus’s account of this matter is very slight and defective: 
if it had not been for some things which followed after the 
oath, and had some connection with it, it seems that he 
would have taken no notice of it at all. An oath had been 
taken by all the Jewish nation to Cesar and Herod, and 
great exactness had been observed in relation to it; the 
numbers and characters of those which had refused were 
known, This was an affair of importance, and deserved a 
much more particular account than he has given us: and 
we are allowed to suppose some things not expressed, which 
must necessarily have been concomitants of it. 

I do not pretend to assign positively the reasons of his 
slight mention of this affair, but I apprehend I can give 
some probable account of it. Herod’s subjects were all 
enrolled in a census, but there was no tribute demanded 
upon it: Herod had great dexterity, or very good fortune, 
in surmounting the difficulties he met with in the several 
parts of his life; he was himself a man of a great genius, 
and some of his servants were men of great abilities, 
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Nicolas of Damascus in particular was eminent for learning 
and address ; and Herod knew very well how to bestow a 
present or a bribe. 

I am moreover inclined to think, that no tax was raised 
upon this census, because it appears that after those trou- 
bles, of which Josephus has given us an account, Augustus 
was in a great measure reconciled to Herod. Perceiving 
that his resentment against Herod had been very much 
founded upon aspersions, he might be disposed to forbear 
exacting the tribute upon the census, and to let things go 
on in the old way. Then Herod had taken care that the 
decree should be obeyed and executed in his dominions 
without disturbance: all had sworn or enrolled themselves 
except six thousand pharisees, and they were fined. 

Moreover, Herod was now an old man, and had many 
sons; it was therefore very likely, there would be some 
partition made of his dominions at his death, and Augustus 
might be very willing there should be so. Three or four 
little princes are better governed than one that is powerful. 
Tribute could not be paid according to this census, any 
longer than the several parts of the kingdom continued 
united in one person; when it came to be divided or par- 
celled out, a new census would be necessary. 

If then no tribute was paid upon this census, an historian 
could the more easily pass it by without a particular de- 
scription, especially since it had been finished without any 
popular tumults, 

It may be inferred from the manner in which St. Luke 
mentions this survey, that it was not very much taken notice 
of; if it had been universally known, there had been hardly 
any occasion, upon the mention of a decree of Augustus in 
the reign of Herod to enrol all the land, to subjoin a paren- 
thesis, the chief intent of which seems to be, to distinguish 
this from another that happened not till after the removal of 
Herod’s successor. 

If this census was not universally known when Josephus 
wrote, he might be well pleased to touch upon it slightly. 
The Jewish writers were very forward to enumerate the 
honours done to their people by the Roman senate, or the 
chief men of the commonwealth, or the emperors afterwards ; 
the better to gain some regard among other nations, by 
whom they were generally despised and hated; but as for 
any disgraces they received from the Romans, the case was 
very different. 

Thus Josephus has mentioned many favours conferred on 
the Jews by Julius Cesar, Augustus, Livia, Marcus Agrippa, 
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Claudius, and other Romans; but yet he says nothing of 
the journey which Caius, Augustus’s eldest adopted son, 
made through Judea, in the beginning of the reign of Ar- 
chelaus. This we have from" Suctonius only, an author 
very little concerned in Jewish affairs. The reason seems 
to be, that Caius offered no sacrifice at Jerusalem, nor made 
any present to the temple, which was deemed a piece of 
contempt shown to their religion. ' 

Possibly, Josephus found but a slender account of this 
transaction in the history of Nicolas of Damascus, from 
which he took his materials for this reign. Though Nicolas 
was no Jew, yet he was a great friend and flatterer of He- 
rod ; and it could not but be an ungrateful task to him, after 
he had in the former part of his work drawn his master as 
a great genius, a founder of cities, and friend of Augustus, 
to describe at last so disagreeable a scene, as that of one of 
the emperor’s officers enrolling all the subjects of his do- 
minions. 

Nicolas’ had great intimacies with Herod: Josephus has 
affirmed more than once, that he was a great flatterer of 
“him. And in one place says particularly, ‘ that living in 
‘his kingdom, and together with him, he composed his 
‘ history, with a view to please the king and advance his in- 
‘terest, touching upon those things only which made for 
‘* his honour.’ This enrolment, even though it was not a 
proper assessment, but only an entry of the names of all the 
people, their age and condition, accompanied with an oath 
of strict fidelity to the emperor, must have been the greatest 
mortification of Herod’s whole life: and from the character 
of Nicolas, just set down, it may be concluded almost with 
certainty, that he did not give a particular account of this 
affair: nor bad Josephus any inducements to supply his 
defects in this place. 

(2.) But it will be said, that the silence of Josephus is 
not the only difficulty: there is in him well nigh positive 
proof, that there had been no census or enrolment made in 
Judea before the removal of Archelaus; for upon the occa- 
sion of this he says, ‘ Moreover Cyrenius came into Judea, 
‘it being annexed to the province of Syria, to make an 

* Sed et Caium Nepotem, quod Judweam pretervehens apud Hierosolymam 
non supplicasset, collaudavit [Augustus.] Suet. in Aug. ¢. 93. 
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‘assessment of their goods, and seize Archelaus’s estate, 
‘ The Jews were at first very much moved at theY mention 
‘of the enrolments, but by degrees they were brought to 
‘acquiesce at the persuasion of Joazar the high priest.’ 
He observes also, ‘ that at this time Judas the Gaulonite 
‘excited them to a rebellion, telling them that a census 
‘ would introduce downright? slavery.’ It will be said: It 
may be hence inferred, that there had been no enrolments 
made before; if there had, they could not have been so 
frightful now. 

[ answer, that there must have been an enrolment made, 
when the oath mentioned by Josephus was taken: and that 
oath was likewise an express and solemn acknowledgment 
of subjection to the Romans. 

Besides, though this oath had been quite omitted by Jo- 
sephus, it would not have followed, that there had been no 
enrolment made before this time in Judea. People are not 
always of the same temper. Judas of Galilee now broached 
or revived the principle that they ought to obey none but 
God ; and for some reasons it was received with great ap- 
plause, spread, and gained ground. But the Jews must 
have been more submissive when they all took the oath to 
Ceesar, except six thousand. And after Herod was dead, 
there was a numerous embassy sent to Rome in the name of 
the whole Jewish nation, entreating, that instead of being 
governed by any of Herod’s descendants, ‘ they* might be 
‘ annexed to the province of Syria, and be subject to praetors 
‘sent from thence, promising likewise a most quiet and 
* peaceable behaviour under such a government.’ 

In another place, Josephus represents Judas’s arguments 
in these terms: ‘ And at this time a certain man, called Judas 
‘ the Galilean, excited the people to rebellion, telling them, 
‘ they had a mean spirit, if they could endure to pay tribute 
‘to the Romans, and acknowledge mortal men for their 
‘ lords ;——after God had been their king.’® It might be 
as well inferred from what Judas says here, that the Jews 
had never before paid tribute to the Romans, or been sub- 
ject to mortal lords; as from what he says in the other 
place, that they had never, before been enrolled. I presume 
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it need not be proved, that they had been subject, before 
this, to mortal lords. 1 think too, that [ have shown, they 
had been tributary to the Romans in the reign of Herod. 
They had likewise paid tribute to the Romans before Herod’s 
reign: for Josephus says, that ‘ Cassius imposed a heavy 
‘ tribute upon the people [in Syria]; and in particular bore 
‘very hard upon Judea, exacting of them seven hundred 
‘ talents of silver..¢ This sum was laid in several portions 
upon the several parts of Judea; and Herod, then governor 
of Galilee under Hyrcanus, brought in his quota the first, 
and thereby very much obliged Cassius. Judas’s speech 
therefore is no proof, that there had’ been no enrolment or 
census made in Judea before the removal of Archelaus. 

(3.) Ican think of but one difficulty more. Perhaps 
some will say, my argument is defective, and that in order 
to nake it out, that this oath taken by the Jews, in Jose- 
phus, was a census, I ought to produce some passages of 
an ancient writer, in which a census is called an oath, or 
the act of the people enrolling themselves in a census, is 
expressed by taking an oath. I own then, that I have not 
any such example by me. However, I would offer here 
two or three considerations. 

[1.] In a Roman census the people gave in their account _ 
of themselves and their estates upon oath: and that oath, 
as represented by Dionysius, has a very near resemblance 
with the words of Josephus. Dionysius says, the people 
were commanded to ‘ take an oath to give in a true account, 
‘according to the best of their knowledge :’ and Josephus 
says, ‘that the whole Jewish nation engaged by an‘ oath to 
‘ be faithful to Caesar and the interests of the king.’ 

[2.] We have in the ancient writers very few accounts of 
assessments made in provinces. The Roman historians 
scarce ever take any notice of them, but when they were 
attended with some disturbances which make them remark- 
able. As we have but very few writers of those times, es- 
pecially such as lived in the provinces, it is net to be 
wondered that we meet with some singular phrases in those 
we have, and which we cannot parallel in any other authors 
now in our hands. If we had before us the works of a good 

© Kar dopse avraic peyadse eereOev’ padisa Oe Tn Ledatay exaxwoer, Exra- 
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number of provincial writers, it is not unlikely, but we 
might see some of them represent their nation enrolling 
themselves in a census, especially in the first census made 
in their country, by the taking an oath of allegiance and 
fidelity to the emperor. I shall give an instance from Jo- 
sephus, which has likewise some affinity with our subject. 
In the Jewish War he calls Fabatus Ceesar’s procurator :° 
in his Antiquities’ he calls him Ceesar’s servant. He also 
calls one Stephen, who was in Judea in the time of Cuma- 
nus, Ceesar’s servant. ‘ And at this time,’ says he, ‘ some 
‘ who aimed at innovations, set upon Stephen, a servant of 
‘ Cresar, in the high-way, about a hundred stadia from the 
‘ city, and robbed him of all he had.’ I have shown above, 
that Fabatus was Augustus’s procurator in the kingdom of 
Arabia, if not also in Judea. And that Stephen also was 
peoencator in Judea may be concluded from the treasure he 
had with him, and from his being particularly the object of 
the spite of the seditious Jews, who were uneasy under the 
Roman government. So that with Josephus, the emperor’s 
servant, and the procurator of the emperor’s revenue, were 
synonymous terms. If Josephus appears at present singular 
in this style, yet I doubt not, but it was at that time very 
common. 

a I apprehend that though the Jews entered themselves 
and their estates in the way of a Roman census, yet there 
was no tribute raised upon it: which might be the reason 
of Josephus’s representing this affair simply by taking an 
oath, rather than by the name of a census. 

I have now laid before the reader the evidence I have for 
this suppositiou, that there was a census made in Judeaa 
little before the death of Herod. The particulars mentioned 
by St. Luke, and the expressions he uses, are very suitable 
to a census. And the posture of Herod’s affairs about this 
time, inclines me to think there was an enrolment, after the 
manner of a Roman census, made in his dominions by order 
of Augustus, 

But whether I am in the right or not, St. Luke certainly 
says, that there was an enrolment; and Josephus says, that 
the whole Jewish nation had taken an oath to be faithful to 
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Cresar and Herod. Some entry therefore must have been 
made: and if St. Luke be understood to speak only of an 
enrolment of names and persons, his account is confirmed 
by Josephus as fully as one could wish, 

And though it should be thought, that I have not fully’ 
proved, that there was at this time a proper assessment made 
in Judea; yet I have, I think, shown undeniably, that about 
this time that country was brought into a very strict sub- 
jection to Augustus: and herein also St. Luke and Jose- 
phus agree entirely. 

T am sensible, that they who have hitherto supposed, that 
Jesus was not born till a few weeks before the death of 
Herod, will very unwillingly allow, that the oath in Jose- 
phus has any relation to St. Luke’s enrolment. But then, 
beside the task of evading all the many concurring circum- 
stances in St. Luke and Josephus, they will labour under 
one very great difficulty. For this oath appears to have 
been taken by the Jews so very near the end of Herod’s 
reign, that it will be utterly inconceivable, that the Romans 
should have ordered another general enrolment, and harass 
the people again before Herod’s death. Nor will they be 
able to remove this difficulty by saying, that the swearing 
began about the time it is placed in by Josephus, but it was 
not finished till a few weeks before Horha died ; for it was 
all over at the time Josephus speaks of it. All had taken 
the oath, but six thousand pharisees; they had refused, and 
were fined. 

Ill. The third objection is this: Cyrenius was not go- 
vernor of Syria till nine or ten, perhaps twelve years after 
our Saviour was born: therefore St. Luke has made a 
mistake in saying, that this taxing happened in the time of 
Cyrenius. 

This objection must now be stated more at length. In 
our translation the words are, “ And this taxing was first 
made, when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” What is 
the seuse of our translation, | do not know: and it must 
be owned likewise, that the words of the original* seem to 
have in them an uncommon ambiguity. Many think, the 
most genuine natural sense of the original words is, “ This 
first taxing [or enrolment] was made, when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria.” Upon this sense of them the objection 
is founded. And it is urged, this cannot be agreeable to 
the truth: for the evangelists have assured us, that Jesus 
was born in the latter end of Herod’s reign. But Josephus 
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says, that' Quintilius Varus was then president of Syria, and 
he must have been so at least a year before Herod died ; 
and Saturninus was his predecessor. Moreover, Josephus 
says, that Cyrenius was sent governor into Syria, when 
Archelaus was removed from his government of Judea, 
who yet reigned there between nine and ten years after 
Herod. Josephus relates this matter in his Antiquities 
thus: 

‘ But in the tenth year* of Archelaus’s government, the 
chief of the Jews and Samaritans, not being able to bear 
his cruelty and tyranny, accused him to Ceesar. The em- 
* peror sent an officer into Judea to bring him to Rome. 
‘ When he came thither, Ceesar, having heard what he had 
* to say in answer to his accusers, banished him, appointing 
‘ Vienna, a city in Gaul, for the place of his abode.! And 
the country of Archelaus being annexed: to the province 
of Syria, Cyrenius, a consular person, was sent by Cesar 
to make an assessment in Syria, and to seize Archelaus’s 
estate.’™ 

Afterwards he says, ‘ In the mean time Cyrenius a Roman 
senator, who had served all other offices, and through 
them arrived at the consulship, and was distinguished 
likewise by divers other honours and dignities, came into 
‘ Syria with a few troops, being sent thither by Ceesar to 
administer justice to that people, and to make an assess- 
ment of their goods. And Coponius a person of the 
equestrian rank, was sent with him to govern in Judea 
with supreme authority. Cyrenius also came into Judea, 
‘now annexed to Syria, both to assess their estates, and to 
seize Archelaus’s effects and treasure.’® 

It is objected, therefore, that St. Luke has committed a 
very gross mistake, in saying, that “ this taxing was made,’ 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syrias” since it appears from 
Josephus, that Cyrenius was not president of that province 
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till after the banishment of Archelaus, Herod’s son and 
successor. 

To this ] answer, that though the sense of the words, as 
they now stand in St. Luke’s gospel, should be supposed 
inconsistent with this account taken from Josephus, yet it 
would be unreasonable to conclude, that St. Luke had real- 
ly made any mistake. St. Luke appears in the rest of his 
history, and from many particulars of this account before 
us, to be so fully master of the state of Judea, and of the 
nature of this affair he is here speaking of, that it is impos~ 
sible he should commit any such mistake. 

In the beginning of his third chapter, he bas most ex- 
actly specified the state of all Judea, or the land of Israel, 
as it was in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, by setting down 
the several tetrarchs and governors of it, and the true extent 
of their territories. 

St. Luke understood the nature of enrolments, as made 
by the Romans. The enrolment now made, was by virtue 
of a decree of Augustus. And he says, that “ Joseph went 
to be taxed with Mary his espoused wife.” This was the 
custom of the Romans, as has been showed from undoubted 
testimonies, to enrol women as well as men; whereas the 
Jews used to number or enrol males only. 

Moreover, St. Luke appears to be well acquainted with 
the census which Josephus gives us an account of. Gama- 
liel says, Acts v. 37, “ After this man rose up Judas of 
Galilee, in the days of the taxing, and drew away much 
people after him: he also perished, and as many as obeyed 
him, were dispersed.” 1 think it may be fairly supposed, 
that St. Luke understood what he has related from Gamaliel. 
And then, here are particulars enough to satisfy us, he 
wanted no information concerning the census which Jose- 
phus speaks of, 

That Gamaliel here speaks of the census made in Judea 
after the banishment of Archelaus, is evident, because it was 
at that time, that Judas of Galilee raised a disturbance. 
Gamaliel calls them “ the days of the taxing,” which im- 
plies, that this was a very noted and remarkable period ; 
as it is certain it was. 

Gamaliel here calls this Judas by his proper name: Jo- 
sephus does in one place call him Judas Gaulanites,° but 
he often styles him Judas the Galilean, or of Galilee. 
Gamaliel says, that he “ drew away much people after him.” 
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docephus says the same thing of him in almost the same 
words,4 

Gamaliel does exactly specify the time in which this man 
rose up, namely, in “ the time of the taxing,” or of the en- 
rolment: for Josephus says, ‘ he persuaded not a few not to 
‘enrol themselves, when Cyrenius the censor was sent into 
‘ Judea,’" 

Gamaliel says, “ he also perished, and all, even as many 
as obeyed him, were scattered.” Josephus has no where 
related particularly the end of this Judas, But that his 
enterprise was defeated at that time, we may be certain; 
otherwise the Roman government could not have subsisted 
in that country with any quiet, which yet it did for near 
sixty years after the banishment of Archelaus. Nor is there 
after this any mention made in Josephus’s history, of any 
action or attempt of Judas. 

Perhaps it will be here objected, that Gamaliel’s words 
imply, that this design of Judas was quite confounded, and 
his principles sunk at once: and yet it seems likely, from 
the uneasiness which the Jews express under the Roman 
tribute in some places of the evangelists, that his principles 
were in being long afterwards: and from Josephus it ap- 
pears, that bis notions are very prevalent, and were one 
cause of their war at last with the Romans. 

But if any so understand Gamaliel, they appear to me 
very much to mistake the design of his argument. Doubt- 
less, it was not without special reason that Gamaliel alleged 
these two instances; and he speaks of each in a very dif= 
ferent manner. Of Theudas he says, “ He was slain, and 
all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered and brought to 
nought ; OvehkvOnoav kat eyevovto evs sdev" they were ruined 
and came to nothing. Of Judas he says, “ He also perished, 
and all, as many as obeyed him, were dispersed :” dcecxop= 
mcOncav, Having mentioned these two instances, which the 
council were well acquainted with, and thereby laid a 
foundation for the advice he proposed to give, he goes on: 
“ And now I say unto you, refrain from these men, and let 
them alone: for if this counsel or this work be of men,” 
[as Theudas’s was, ] “ it will come to’ nought” [as his did]. 
“ But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye 
be found even to fight against God.” 

It is not to be supposed, that Gamaliel should expressly 
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say, Judas’s design was of God. However the chief men of 
the Jewish nation might approve his rinciples, they were 
wiser than openly to espouse them: they left that to the 
common people. 

The force of Gamaliel’s argument is this: Theudas and 
his measures came to nothing. After him Judas rose up; 
he himself perished, and his people were dispersed ; but 
yet his principles prevail. You likewise may now punish 
these men, and put an end to their lives ; but if their prin- 
ciples be of God, they will prevail notwithstanding ; and 
all the issue will be, that you will contract guilt, fight 
against God, but in vain. 

And to this seems to be owing the great success of 
Gamaliel’s reasoning, and the service he did the apostles at 
this time. He insinuates some hopes, that their design 
might be of the same nature with Judas’s, This may be 
inferred from his way of expressing himself, “ lest haply ye 
be found to fight against God.” This was Judas’s peculiar 
principle, that they were to own no mortal Jords, but God 
only.t And it is not unlikely, that Gamaliel intended here- 
by to insinuate, not only that there was danger of their op- 
posing a design which came from God, and of opposing it 
with no other effect, but that of contracting guilt to them- 
selves, but also of opposing the very kingdom and govern- 
ment of God, which they wished to be under. 

It deserves likewise to be observed, that Gamaliel 
mentions Theudas with contempt and indignation. ‘ Before 
‘these days rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be some- 
‘body :’ but nothing like this follows the mention of 
Judas. 

Gamaliel concludes upon the whole, that they should 
“ Jet these men alone.” We have no occasion to meddle in 
this matter: it is not unlikely but the Romans, our present 
governors, will be jealous of these men. But it seems to 
me an affair we have no reason to concern ourselves in, 

St. Luke therefore must be supposed to be well ac- 
quainted with the census made after the banishment of 
Archelaus. 

I must be permitted to observe farther, that St. Luke does 
here call Cyrenius by his true name. It has indeed beena 
dispute among learned men, whether his Roman name was 
Quirinus or Quirinius: Onuphrius in bis Fasti printed it 
Quirinus ; Grotius" and Lipsius’ thought Onuphrius was 
mistaken, and that it ought to be corrected Quirinius, 
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Perizonius’ seems to have proved, that Quirinus is the true 
way of writing it in Latin; since it was not the family name, 
or the nomen, but cognomen, the third name of this gentle- 
man ; for his name was Caius Sulpicius Quirinus; and in 
the Syriac version of St. Luke he is written Curinus, and in 
the Latin valgate Cyrinus. But however that be, he allows 
it to be common for the Greeks to make some alteration in 
the termination of Roman names, when they turn them into 
their own language. It is certain, his name in all the Greek 
authors has the termination of cos or tus ; Strabo* and DivY 
call him Kvpaos, Cyrinius; but in Josephus” his name is 
always written, as in St. Luke, Cyrenius. 

Moreover it is certain, Cyrenius was governor of Syria; 
and he has here a very proper title, by which he must have 
been well known in Judea, and in all that part of the 
world. . 

Lastly, if we consider that the words now before us are a 
parenthesis, and that St. Luke calls the enrolment or census 
he was speaking of, the first, we cannot well doubt, but 
that the original intention of them was, in some manner or 
other, to distinguish this enrolment, which was now made in 
the reign of Herod, from that which was afterwards made 
when Archelaus was banished. 

He that will seriously consider all these particulars, will 
have no suspicions that St. Luke has made any mistake. 

If then the sense, which is now ordinarily given these 
words, is not consistent with truth, it is highly reasonable 
to conclude, that either we do not take the true meaning of 
them, or else that some small alteration or other has hap- 
pened in the text of St. Luke. 

IV. But though what has been here offered, and which 
has also been in the main alleged before by those who have 
considered this place, be sufficient to take away the force 
of this objection, yet I presume it will be expected, I should 
give some account of the particular solutions that have been 
offered by learned men: this I shall do, and then endeavour 
to support or improve that which appears to me the fairest. 

1. One solution proposed by* Calvin, and much approved 
by Salmeron and Baronius, is that Josephus was mistaken 
in the account which he has given of Cyrenius. The two 
last-mentioned writers especially are of opinion, that we 
need pay little regard to Josephus, whose history, they say, 
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abounds with mistakes and falsehoods.» And Baronius* 
‘has taken some pains to make out a new series of the suc- 
cession of the governors of Syria about this time ; for he 
thinks that Cyrenius was twice, if not thrice, president of 
Syria: but this project can be but little approved by learned 
men at present. No one that reads Josephus without pre- 
judice, and that considers he had before him the history of 
Herod’s reign, written by Nicolas of Damascus, who was a 
learned man, Herod’s favourite, and employed by him in 
affairs of government, can make any doubt, but that Quin- 
tilius Varus was governor of Syria when Herod died ; that 
C. Sentius Saturninus was his predecessor, and was in the 
province at least two or three years ; and that M. Titius 
was president before him. With all these governors of 
Syria Herod had some concerns. What Josephus has said 
of them may likewise be confirmed in a great measure from 
other authors ;4 so that there is no room for Cyrenius at this 
time. 

Nor can there well be any question made, but that Josephus 
has given us, in the main, a true account of the enrolment 
or census made by Cyrenius after Archelaus’s banishment. 
It appears from the manner in which Gamaliel speaks of the 
taxing, when Judas of Galilee rose up, that it was a re- 
markable event: and the account Josephus gives of it may 
assure us, this was an affair all men were then well ac- 
quainted with. The disturbance raised by Judas was sup- 
pressed, but yet the principle subsisted ; it was the occasion 
of much uneasiness under the Roman government, and 
many were at times punished on account of it.° 

2. Another solution proposed by’ Calvin, and which 
Valesius® judgeth to be most commodious of any, is, that 
the decree of Augustus was issued in the latter end of 
Herod’s reign; but that for some reason or other the census 
could not be made, or at least not finished, till the time that 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria, ten or twelve years after- 
wards, 

But this is to make St. Luke speak very improperly and 
confusedly in what he says of Cyrenius, and it is directly 
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contrary to what follows. Having related, that there “ went 
out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed,” he subjoins: “ And all went to be taxed, 
every one into his own city.” And there was so great a 
resort at this time at Bethlehem upon this account, that 
Joseph and Mary were obliged to take up with very indif- 
ferent accommedations: “ there was no room for them in 
the inn.” 

3. Some think, that instead of Cyrenius we ought to read 
Saturninus ; because, according to Josephus, he was prze- 
fect of Syria within a year or two before Herod died ; and 
Tertullian says, this census was made by him. This is one 
of the solutions proposed by" Valesius, though he rather 
approves that last mentioned. But against this it has been 
observed by many learned men, that Cyrenius is in all our 
copies of St. Luke, and appears to have been there before 
Tertullian’s time ; since Justin Martyr says expressly, that 
this census was made by Cyrenius. 

4. Other learned: men have thought it a very easy and 
probable conjecture, that originally the name of St. Luke 
was Quintilius. Quintilius Varus succeeded Saturninus, 
and was in the province of Syria when Herod died. The 
census afterwards made by Cyrenius was certainly best 
known, and some ignorant transcriber might therefore ima- 
gine Quintilius a mistake, and pretend to correct the original 
by inserting Cyrenius in his room, Besides, the alteration 
of Quintilius to Cyrenius is a change of only a few* letters, 
and therefore might the more easily happen. 

But this solution is liable to the same objection with the 
former, that Cyrenius is in all the copies of the Greek ori- 
ginal, and in all the ancient versions ; and besides, has this 
disadvantage, that this census St. Luke speaks of is not 
ascribed to Quintilius Varus by any ancient christian writer 
whatever, whereas Saturninus has been mentioned by Ter- 
tullian. 

5. The next! I shall mention is that offered by™ Mr. 
Whiston, which is this: ‘That a description or enrolment of 
‘ the Jews was made just before our Saviour’s birth, but the 
‘ tax itself was not raised till the banishment of Archelaus, 
‘ when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.’ And Dr. Prideaux 


4 Ubi supra. ' Huet. Dem. Evang. Prop. ix. cap. 10. 
Parker's Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Religion, p. 219. 4to. 
1681. K Kuwrodus— Kupnmis. 


' 1 have passed by the conjecture of those who have supposed this whole 
parenthesis to be an interpolation, as not deserving to be mentioned. 
™ A short View of the Harmony of the Evang. Prop, xi. 
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seems to approve of this way of solving this difficulty. 
For he says: ‘ If the second verse of the second chapter of 
‘ St. Luke be so rendered as to imply, that the levying the 
‘ tax, according to the description mentioned in the former 
‘ verse, was first executed while Cyrenius was governor of 
‘ Syria, this will remove all difficulties: and the text can 
‘ well bear this interpretation.’® ; 

In order to support this interpretation, Mr. Whiston 
says :° ‘ The word used for the description at our Saviour’s 
‘ birth, is the verb avoypadoua, and that used for the taxa- 
‘ tion under Cyrenius is the noun azoypady.’ He adds, ‘ that 
‘by custom « noun of the same original with a verb does 
‘ vary in signification from it. Tewnerpew is to measure the 
‘earth: Tewpezpia is geometry, or the science that consists 
‘of the knowledge of numbers and figures.—Nay, in 
‘ English, in the words directly apposite to this matter, the 
‘ verb to tax is oftentimes to lay an imputation, while the 
‘noun a tax is the levy of money only.’ 

But (1.) Mr. W n’s argument from the use of nouns 
and verbs is not valid here. He says: ‘ By custom a 
‘noun with the same original with a verb does vary in sig= 
‘ nification from it.’ This may be, and there may be many 
instances of it; but it had been much more material to give 
an example or two of the use of the noun azoypay for a tax, 
namely, in the sense in which he here understands it. This 
he has not done, and I presume no such example can be 
alleged from any Greek author. 

I know of but two, or at the most three senses, in which 
this noun is used, which can have any relation to this 
matter. 

[1.] It is used for the act of the people in presenting 
themselves to be enrolled ; as when soldiers offered them- 
selves to be enlisted? or enrolled under a general: and ina 
census it may be used for the act of the people, who come 
and offer themselves to be enrolled and assessed. So the 
word seems to be used by Josephus, when he says in the 
place above quoted, that Judas persuaded not a:few4 of the 
Jews not to take enrolments or entries: that is, not to offer 
themselves to be entered and assessed. 

[2.] The word is used for a census; so it is used by Dio 
in many places: azoypagas roveroOa is the same as censum 





" Connex. Par. ii. 1, ix. Anno ante Ch. 5. ° Ubi supra. 
P See above, p. 276. not. 8. 1 Edsagapoc Iedu aroyovoc, re 


mewoavToc Isdawy sk odtysc pn Toetc0at rac azoypagac. De B. J. 1. vii. p. 
1343, 40. i : 
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agere; that is, to make enrolments is the same as to make 
a census." 

[3.] This noun is used for the public rolls or court books 
in which the entries were made: this sense of the word is 
very common. Thus Caligula being at play at dice, and 
having lost all his money, he asked for the Gallic court 
rolls,* and ordered several of the most wealthy of that peo- 
ple to be put to death, and seized their cash. And the 
citizens of Rome, whose debts were more than they could 
discharge, having’ entered the sums they owed in books 
opened for that purpose, Servius Tullius took the books or 
rolls, tas aroypahas ehaBe, brought them into the forum, and 
paid the creditors. * 

Thus I have reckoned up all the senses I know of this 
noun, relating to this matter; however it never signifies a 
tax. Taxes were paid according to the census, where any 
had been made, but they were no part of it: they might be 
remitted or demanded ; and the tribute is never expressed 
by the noun azoypagy, but is ever distinguished from what 
that signifies." 

(2.) This interpretation of these words is contrary to mat- 
ter of fact. There was no tax levied after the banishment 
of Archelaus, according to the enrolment made at the birth 
of our Saviour. But as soon as Archelaus was banished, 
‘ Cyrenius came into Judea to make an assessment of their 
‘goods.’ Josephus is as express in this matter as can be: 
‘ Then it was that Judas of Galilee and his followers ex- 
‘ claimed, that an assessment would bring in among them 
‘ downright slavery.’ 

This interpretation therefore is so far from being of any 
service to us, that it would introduce a new, and | think 
insuperable difficulty, by putting upon those words a sense 
directly contrary to what Josephus has said. 

Josephus is so express, that there seems no need of rea- 
soning upon the matter to confute this supposition. But 1 
can never conceive, how a tax could be levied in Judea, 
after the removal of Archelaus, upon the census or enrol- 


"TAnv ev rac aroypapatc. p. 509. C. Avroc de aroypagac rwy ey ry 
Iradug karoKevrwy exomoaro. 557. B, vid. etiam jam citat. pag. 496. C. 508. 
B. C. 5 KuBevwy Oe wore, kat paOwy ort eK 
&n ob apyupioy, yrnoe Te Tag Twy Tadarwy aroypagac’ x. Tt. d. Dio. lib. lix. 
p. 657. B. * Dion. Hal. 1. iv. cap. 10. p. 207. 23. 

" Toy re depoy Toy Ek TWY aToypapwy adnKe, TEAN TE TA KaTEdvos. Dio. 
1. xlix. p. 401. B. Y Tlapny de Kupnvug ec ryv 
Isdawy—arrorynoopevoc Te avrwy rac sotac. Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 1. sect. 1. 

“ Tnv re arorynow sdey addo n avtiucpve Osdeay emupepey AEyorTEs. Id. 
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ment made at our Saviour’s birth, without the utmost con- 
fusion or the utmost injustice. When the enrolment which 
St. Luke speaks of was made, Galilee, Trachonitis, and other 
countries, were subject to Herod, beside Judea: many who 
lived in Galilee enrolled themselves in Judea, particularly 
Joseph, as St. Luke assures us. But when Archelaus was 
banished, one half of Herod’s dominions was in the posses= 
sion of Herod the tetrarch and Philip, and had been so ever 
since the death of Herod called the Great: and only Judea, 
Samaria, and Idumea, which had been subject to Archelaus, 
were thrown into the form of a Roman province. |The Jews 
having enrolled themselves according to their families at the 
time of our Saviour’s nativity, and many having come into 
Judea, properly so called, from Galilee, and other parts of 
Herod’s territories, a new enrolment was absolutely neces- 
sary in Judea at the time of Archelaus’s removal, if they 
were to pay tribute there in the way of a census; Judea 
otherwise must have been very much overburdened. If 
there was an assessment of goods made at the latter end of 
Herod’s reign, undoubtedly Joseph’s stock at Nazareth was 
entered and rated at Bethlehem: and as the Jews in that 
part of the world were chiefly of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, the inhabitants of Galilee, and Trachonitis, &c. 
must have very generally enrolled themselves in towns that 
belonged to the province of Judea. But it would have been 
very unreasonable in the Romans to demand tribute of the 
people of Judea, properly so called, for estates and goods 
which were in the territories of the tetrarchs Herod and 
Philip. 

And we are assured, that the Romans did use to act 
equitably and with great exactness in these matters. Many 
of the Roman citizens had been for a long time oppressed 
with the weight of their debts. A way having been found 
out, A. U. 402, to give them ease, Livy says, that the next 
year a census was ordered, because the property of many 
things had been altered.* 

6. The solution 1 shall consider in the next place, is that 
which was first offered by Herwacrt :¥ I give it here in the 
words of? Whitby, by whom it is espoused. “ And this 
taxing was first made (before that made) when Cyrenius 

* Quia solutio eris aJieni multarum rerum mutaverat dominos; censum agi 
placuit. Lib. vii. cap. 22. n. vi. vid. et cap. 21. 

¥ Ut hoc loco genitivus sjyepovevorrog vocabulo zpwrn additus, vim com- 
parationis efficiat, ct perinde sit, ac si diceretur descriptionem illam esse priorem 
priusque factam, quam Quirinius Syrie preficeretur, prefecturamque ipsius 


oes Herwaert. Nova et Vera Chronologia, Monachii, 1612. p. 189. 
* In loc. 
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was governor of Syria: or rather, This taxing was made 
before Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” The learned Ke = 
ler* approved of this interpretation, as perfectly agreeable 
to the genius of the Greek language; notwithstanding 
which® Casaubon rejected it, and was supposed by most to 
have confuted Herwaert’s arguments for it. Perizonius, in 
his dissertation upon this subject of the taxing, has afresh 
supported this interpretation, Mr. Le Clerc, in bis addi- 
tions to Dr. Hammond’s annotations, expresses his approba- 
tion of it; and has since declared,* that he thinks it has 
been set in so clear a light as to be incontestable, And _ it 
is now embraced by many other learned men, both protes- 
tants and catholics. 

I am very desirous this solution should appear here to as 
much advantage, as an argument so full of Greek criticisms 
can do in a design of this nature in our own language. 
Perizonius allows, that a great many of Herwaert’s instances 
are not to the’ purpose. 1 reckon, therefore, that it will be 
sufficient to represent this argument as it is drawn up by 
Whitby and Perizonius; especially if I take in by the by 
an instance or two, insisted on by others, though neglected 
by them. 

Whitby says: ‘I would rather read zpo zys than zpwry. 
‘ But neither do we need this criticism, since the words zpw- 
‘os and zpotepos are by the Seventy oft used according to 
‘ this sense ; of the word zpozepor, this is beyond doubt, God 
‘ saying twice uzoctehw odyxias rpotepas ox, “ | will send hor- 
‘nets before thee,” Exod. xxiii, 28; Jos. xxiv. 12,—That 
‘ zpw7os also is used in the sense of priority we learn from 
‘ these instances ; zpwtoroxos cyw 4 ov, 1 am before thee, I 
‘am elder than thou ; «a: iva tu ex eXoyicOy 6 Noyos ws TpwTos $ 
« Chal. 5 snpoonn, “ Why then was not the word first spoken 
‘to me?” Cur mihi non annunciatum est priori? 2 Sam, 
‘xix. 43; Isa. xlv. 16. “ The former troubles are forgot- 
‘ ten,” Gr. exiAqoovta: tyy Oui aviwy THY TpwTnY, and ver. 
617, & uy prycOwor twv mpotepwr, © they shall not remember 
‘ the former.”’ So John, i. 15, 30, 67: zpw7os pe nv, “ for he 


@ Cum igitur omnium Greece doctorum judicio constet sic optime versum 
esse hune locum Lucz, multoque emendatius quam habet antiqua versio, 
spero omnes acquieturos hac solutione objectionis prius proposite. De Natal. 
J. Chr. p. 116, 117. > Exerc. in Baron. i. n. 32. 

€ Ce denombrement se fit avant que Quirinius fit gouverneur de la Syrie. 
De savans hommes ont mis cette explication de ce passage de St. Luc dans un 
si grand jour, qu'elle paroit desormais incontestable. Nouv. Testam. 

Interpretationem hanc primus protulit Joh. Georg. Herwaertus, multisque 
argumentis, vel potius exemplis, probare laboravit, sed in quibus non pauca 
attulit valde ampoodiorvca. Periz. De August. Descript. sect, 21. 
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‘was before me.” And chap. xv. 18, “ know that they 
‘hated, ewe zpwror, me before you.” 1 Cor. xiv. 30, 0 mpwa 
‘ ros, Let the former hold his peace ;” and 1 John iv. 19, 
<“ We love him, 67 zpwos, because he loved us before.” 
‘ And in Aristophanes, aX ex av mpwre is interpreted adN eK 
‘ av mpotepovt Neph. p. 122. And so Theophylact interprets 
‘the word here. Tezeote rpotepa nyemovevovTos, eyav TpoTepov 
‘9 Hyemoveve THs Lupras Kupyvios.” 

Perizonius understands these words in much the same 
sense® with Whitby; only he differs from him and Her- 
waert, in that they suppose zpw7y to be the same as zporepa ; 
whereas he says, these numeral adjectives have the force of 
adverbs.‘ 

He alleges divers of the same examples which Whitby 
does, particularly John i. 15, and xv. 18. Of the latter, oz 
cue Tpwrov tpwv pemwonxe, he says, it must by all means be 
understood’ of priority of time: “It hated me before it 
hated you.” 

He supposes also that we have a parallel instance in a 
word of an opposite meaning, 2 Macc. vii. 41, eoxary tw 
viwy 7 pntnp etedcvTnoe, Last of all after the sons the mother 
died. In the same manner is zpwtov the adverb used in 
Aristophanes in avibus, v. 484. de Gallo; ypxe te mpwror 
Aapes kat MeyaBvgs, i. e. imperabatque Persis priusquam 
Darius et Megabyzus; vel ante Darium et Megabyzum. 

Perizonius says, that the genitives that follow zpwzos are 
governed by an ellipsis,‘ and that zpw7os ws is the same as 


© Verus itaque mea sententia verborum sensus est : Hee descriptio prius, vel, 
ante, facta est, quam presideret Syrize Quirinius. Dissertatio de Augusti orbis 
terrarum Descriptione, sect. 21. , 

f Voluit autem Herwaertus zpwrn poni ayri re mporepa, atque hujus locu- 
tionis vi genitivum, qui sequitur, a rw apwrn, tamquam a comparativo, regi. 
Durum hoc plerisque visum. Ego rem aliter expediendam omnino censeam. 
Uowrn simpliciter, ut adjectivum numerale jungitur verbo, quemadmodum 
solent adjectiva habitum vel modum rei geste significantia, tanquam si sint 
adverbia.— Sic plane wowroc, verbis adjunctum, seepe significat solam ordinis 
et numeri rationem, sine discrimine, pluresne sint, an unus, qui sequantur ; 
atque adeo tunc non tam superlativi, quam positivi naturam induit, eandem- 
que subit constructionem, quam devrepoc, et seq. Ibid. sect. 22. 

& Vertendum omnino cum significatu temporis, me primum ante vos. Ib. 
et sect. 23. » Tbid. * Nempe genitivi hi 
non reguntur ab adjectivis, sed a prapositionibus, que per ellipsin sunt omis- 
see, sect. 24. Iloo enim esse particulam, que in ista locutione desideratur, et 
a qua regitur genitivus, certissimum ex eo, quod ubi ellipsis nulla, et sententia 
plene ac integre exponitur, illa potissimum occurrit expressa. Apud. Anton. 
Liber. fab. 29. Kau po ‘Hoakheae éoprn Svact TadtwvOradt rpwry. Galinthias 
ibi optime dicitur merita fuisse de Hercule, et idcirco Thebanos in festo Her- 
culis sacrificare Galinthiadi prius, seu prime, ante Herculem.—Sed et ipse 
Lucas Evang. xi. 38, expressit similiter ro zp0 mpwroc, 6 de Sapioaog, inquit, 
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mpwrTos po fs, mpwros vuwy the same aS zpwros po UMW, 
Thus in Luke xi. 38. “ He wondered,” 61 & zpwrov Bare 
7100n mpo apiote, * that he had not washed before dinner.” 
From this and another such instance he concludes, that the 
genitive is governed by zpo understood, when it is wanting. 

This is the substance of the argument in favour of this 
meaning of this passage of St. Luke. 

It has been thought by some to be an objection against 
this solution, that then St. Luke has omitted to name the 
person by whom this enrolment was made; but methinks 
this is a defect which may be dispensed with, if that be the 
only difficulty. For my own part I dare not absolutely 
reject it; but yet ] am not fully satisfied that this is the 
sense of the words. I think myself obliged to review the 
arguments here offered by these learned men, and hope it 
may be done without offence. 

Whitby’s instances of the use of zpotepos and zpotepor 
from the Seventy are not to the point, because the word in 
St. Luke is mpwiy. There is no doubt but zpozepos, the 
comparative, is very often followed by a genitive case, and 
denotes such or such a thing to be before another ; we want 
some plain examples of this use of zpwzos: nor is tpwroroKos 
ey 9 ov to the point, because the » is wanting in St. Luke, 
and the construction is different! The example from Isa, 
Ixv. 16, only proves that zpwzos signifies the former: and 
though zpw7y in St. Luke should be so rendered, the difli- 
culty will remain in its full force. For then the sense will 
be, “ This former taxing was made when Cyrenius was go- 
vernor of Judea.”’ Nor can the zpw7os in 1 Cor. xiv. 30, or 
1 John iv. 19, do us any service, for want of a regimen 
equivalent to what we have in our text; nor do I see what 
use can be made of the phrase borrowed from Aristophanes. 
The passage from 2 Sam. xix. 43, as it is quoted by Keu- 
chenius,* seems to me more strongly to support this inter- 


wy eOavpacev, ort 2 mowrov sBamTicOn moo Te apise’ quod non primum 
se laveret, antequam cibum sumeret. Vides utrobique post zpwrn et mowror, 
ante genitivum expressam hanc preepositionem ; quod certo est indicio, ab ea 
etiam regi, quando nulla comparet, omissa per edXenpry, sed tamen intelligen- 
da: atque adeo explicandum etiam zpwroy Aapevs, quasi dictum esset rpwrov 
moo Aapes ) atoypapn Towrn Kupnue quasi rpwrn moo Kupnme. sect. 25.— 
mihique idem est, ac si dixisset Lucas, non quidem zporepa syepovevorroc, 
verum zpwrn m0 Wyepovevovroc.—Sed nihil similius, quod ad constructionis 
et linguz rationem, Luce verbis secundum nostram eorum interpretationem, 
quam locus LXX. interpretum Jerem. xxix. 1. odrou of oyot, ove amresehey 
Tepemuac ec BaBudwva dsepoy eXeAovroc Ieyors e& ‘Iepecadnp. Heec sunt 
verba, que misit Jeremias Babylonem, postquam exiit Jechonias ex Hieroso- 
lymis, sect. 28. k Silentio tandem preterire nequeo, 
quod 2 Sam. cap. xix. 43, legitur, Et vir Israélis respondit viro Jude, et dixit, 
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pretation, than as it is quoted by Whitby, though I suppose 
he had his reasons for quoting it in that way ; nor has Pe- 
rizonius quoted this text, though he had Keuchenius before 
him. It is observable, that Iséa is wanting in 'Grabe’s edi- 
tion of the Septuagint, as there is nothing answerable to it 
in the Hebrew: his instances from St. John’s gospel will 
be distinctly considered presently. 

The first quotation in Perizonius [sect. 23.] which IJ shall 
consider is John xx. 3,4. “ Peter therefore went forth, and 
that other disciple, and came to the sepulchre. So they 
ran both together, and the other disciple did out-run Peter,” 
kat nOe Tpwros evs To pvymeELov, ** and came first to the sepul- 
cbre.’ Which Perizonius would render thus: And came 
first, or before Peter ; and says, that the meaning cannot be 
“ came first of all,’ tpwr0s wav7wv, because Mary Magdalene 
had been there before. No, for certain, it is not, came first 
of all, because two only are here spoken of; and omnium 
primus is not properly said of two, But I wonder Perizo- 
nius did not perceive the proper ellipsis in this place, and 
which is very obvious, namely, tow évow, and came the first 
of the two. Perizonius does not deny, that zpwros is used 
where two only are spoken of; nay, he contends for it. 
But because it is often denied,” and because his proofs ap- 
pear to me not very clear, or at least not so fully to suit my 
interpretation of this text, I shall give two undoubted ex- 
amples. Thus Dionysius says, that Servius Tullius’s wife 
was daughter of Tarquin the first, though there were but 
two Tarquins kings of Rome. Plutarch thus describes a 
restless uneasy mind. ‘If he is a native of a province, of 
‘ Galatia for instance, or Bithynia, he thinks he is not well 
‘ used, if he has not some eminent post among his citizens. 
‘If he has that, he laments that he has not a right of wear- 
‘ ing the patrician habit: if he has that, he grieves that he is 
‘ not a Roman pretor : if he is preetor, that he is not consul ; 


Mihi sunt decem partes in rege, ubi LXX. de suo addere videntur, rat mpw- 
ToToKoc eyw 7 ov, et etiam in David ego pre te: cur igitur me vilipendisti, et 
non fuit verbum meum primum seu prius (inter duos enim sermo est) mihi ad 
reducendum regem meum; quod LXX. vertunt, cau ek eXoytcOn 6 Aoyoc ps 
mowroc por Te Isda emcorpepar roy Baowrsa euor; Ubi rpwrog rs Ieda mani- 
feste ponitur pro mporépoc. Petri Keuchen. annot. in loc. 

' Kat ek edoyto0n 6 Aoyor pa mpwrog pou Te exispePat Tov Bacirea EpoL. 

™ TIpwroc Kat rporepoc dtageper’ mowroc yap emt mo\\wY, mMoTEpo Oe ETE 
ovo. Ammon. de Sim. et Diff. ap. H. Steph. Thes. Gr. in Appendice. 

" Tapkume Suvyarnp sca re TewTs Baoewc. Dionys. Hal. Antig. p. 234. 
v. 13. conf. p. 250. v. 42. 6re Tapkums re mporepov Baciwevoayroc 
aanpen adehgs atc nv. et p. 253. 10. re moorepoy Bacswe Tapkuris 

vyaTn_. 
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‘and if consul, that he was not declared first, but® only the 
‘ latter (of the two).’ 

This text then will not help Perizonius, All that can 
be proved from it is, that zpw7os is used very properly where 
two only are spoken of; if zpw7y in St. Luke be allowed 
to signify the first or former of two taxings, all that will 
result from hence is, that St. Luke thought there was an- 
other taxing beside this; and that this now made by Cyre- 
nius was the former of the two. No instance of this sort 
will prove, that the meaning of this passage is, this taxing 
was before, or prior to, that made when Cyrenius was go- 
vernor of Syria. 

The examples from John i. 15, 30, xv. 18, are some of 
the most proper examples in the whole number ; and if they 
are rightly understood, they are very much to the purpose. 
But, with submission to these learned men, I think they are 
taken by them in a wrong sense. They are both much of 
the same kind; but I choose to consider first of all that al- 
leged from John xv. 18, Ex o Koomos Umas fLoel, YlLYWwoKETE 
OTe ene Tpwrov vuwy pemonxev? “ If the world hate you, know 
that it hated me before it hated you.” Herwaert? is much 
pleased with this example. 

If zpwrov be supposed to be an adverb, then this is not a 
parallel instance: but indeed, as I take it, it is neither an 
adverb, nor an adjective, but a noun substantive ; or at least, 
an adjective used substantively ; and the latter part of the 
verse ought to be rendered, Know that it has hated me your 
chief. The connexion of the words may satisfy us, that this 
was our Saviour’s meaning. His argument is, that men had 
hated him, who was superior to them; nay, they had hated 
even his Father; the disciples therefore ought not to be 
surprised if they hate them also, v. 20, “ Remember the 
words that I said unto you, the servant is not greater than 
his lord; if they have persecuted me, they will also perse- 
cute you.” V. 24, “ But now they have both seen and 
hated me and my Father.” The force of the argument is 
not, that the world had hated him before it hated them; 
but he bids them consider, that it hated him who was their 
master, and whom they allowed to be so, This is the ar- 
gument made use of in other places with the same view, 
Matt. x. 24, 25, “ The disciple is not above his master, nor 
the servant above his lord.—If they have called the master 


° Eay be kau stparnywy, ore py wrarever’ Kat Hrrarevwy, STL uN TEWTOC, AdN’ 
tsepoc aynyooevOn. Plutarch. de Anim. Tranq. p. 470. c. 

P [lle vero S. Joannis xv. 18. locus ad hoc institutum mirifice facit,—Si 
mundus vos odit, scitote quia me priorem vobis odio habuit. 
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of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them 
of his household ?” 

If it be said, that there was no occasion to subjoin * your 
‘ chief’ after ‘ me,’ and that the disciples could consider 
Jesus no otherwise than as their master; I answer, that it 
is apparent from the texts already alleged here by me, that 
this was not our Saviour’s style; and that he did not trust 
so much to his disciples’ understandings. When he had 
occasion to draw any inferences from his superiority, he al- 
ways expresseth it. John xiii. 14,“ Ye call me Master, 
and Lord, and ye say well: for so T am. If I then your 
Lord and Master have washed your feet, ye ought also to 
wash one another’s feet.” 

IIpwros is used several times in the New Testament, in the 
plural number, for superiority of honour and dignity : Kax 
Tos mpwros ths Tadidacas, is not ill rendered in our version, 
Mark vi. 21, “ chief estates of Galilee: yuvacwy re twv Tpwe 
Twv sx oduyas, “ of the chief women not a few,” Acts xvii. 
4; or, as perhaps the words might be rendered, not a few 
of the wives of the chief men. 

It is likewise used in the singular number in the same 
sense, Ka: os cay Ocdy ev tpt ewat mpwros, esto dpwy dsdos* 
Matt. xx. 27, “ And whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant.” There is another unex ception= 
able instance of this use of the word: Acts xviii. 7, Ev 6c 
TOLS———UTYPXE Xwpia TW Tpwrw 7s vyoe® “ In the same 
quarters were possessions of the chief man of the Island.” 
Grotius, in his annotations upon this place, has exhibited a 
Greek inscription found in this very island of Melita, a part 
of which inscription is thus: A. K, KIOS, INMEYS, POM. 
HPOTO> MEAITAION, L. C. Kius, Roman knight, chief of 
the Melitenes. 

The word is often so used in the septuagint version : 
mpwros Twy tpraxovta, Chief of the thirty, 1 Chron. xi. 11, 
Kat Acad wpwros twv adovtwv, Neh. xii. 46, and in many 
other places. And in Josephus : Isotos 6 Tliots mats 6 rs 
Tpi7ns pweptdos mpwros, Justus the son of Pistus, chief or leader 
of the third faction in4 Tiberias, I throw an example or 
two more from other" authors into the margin. 

Nor do I see, why zpwzos should not be allowed to be 
used substantively in divers of the places I have produced. 


4 Joseph. in Vit. p. 907. v. 12. * Toy rede maida eovroc 
mpwrs map’ enor «. X. Herodot. 1. i. c. 115. nv Os avno asoc, Kat 6 TOWTOC 
avrwy, «. X. Ibid. c. 173. Kae Erapivwrvdac Bowrapywr, ev Asverpowg evi- 
knoe AakeSamoviec, kat roy ‘Pwpawy [OnBawy legit Perizonius] cat rw» 
“EAAnvwy mpwroc eyevero. Elian. Var. H. vii. 14. 
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Princeps in Latin is properly an adjective, and is often so 
used ; at other times it is a substantive. Avzoxpatwp is 
sometimes an* adjective; it is also used substantively : no 
one will deny it. ‘Yzavos is a word very near parallel with 
mpwros; is often an adjective, at other times is used sub- 
stantively, aud denotes a consul. 

I come now to the other instance, John i, 15, otros qv ov 
€lToV, r) O7TLOW be EpXoMmevos emrpoo0ev ps yeyoverv, ort TPWTOS be 
qv’ © This was he of whom I spake, He that cometh after 
me is preferred before me.” The same words occur again, 
ver. 30, with little variation ; but the last clause ought not, 
in my opinion, to be rendered, “ for he was before me,” but, 
“ for he is my Prince or Lord.” 

What I have already said in favour of this meaning of 
mpwros in the former instance, may, I presume, make way 
for admitting it here. 

L apprehend John to say; He that follows me, or comes 
behind me, was always before me, or in my view, for he is 
my Prince. Epzpoc0ev and omow (unless 1 am much mis- 
taken) are never used in the New Testament for priority or 
posteriority of time, nor for superiority or inferiority in re- 
spect of dignity, (unless they are so used here in the* case 
of John the Baptist,) but always have a regard to place. 
“ For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ,” 2 Cor. v. 10, EurpocOcv ze Bypwatos te Xpiote, “I 
said unto Peter before them all,” Gal. ii. 14, EuspooOcv rave 
tov. “ Forgetting the things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which are before,” Phil. iii. 18, 
Ta pev omiow erihavOavopmevos, Tos Oe eumpooOev eTeKxTELvomevos® 
evwziov and eurpocdev are frequently used the one for the 
other. See Matt. x. 33, Luke xii. 9. It is true, John came 
before Christ, that is, before his face. He went before him 
as an officer before a great man; but that is expressed here 
IN o7low ps EpXopmeEvos, 

But I will not contend about this. Perhaps eupoodev pe 
yeyovev is not ill rendered in our translation, ‘ is preferred 
‘ before me,’ though it appears to me an unusual sense of 
the word. 

However, zpwros »e must nevertheless be understood as 
I render it. And I learn from Beza,‘ that others have been 
of the same opinion before me. 

Thus then John says, toward the conclusion of his minis- 
try, “ Ye yourselves bear witness, that 1 [from the begin- 


S AaBwy tnv avrocparopa apxynv. Dionys. Hal. |. vii. p. 408. v. 1. 
* Quamobrem etiam nonnulli zpwroc pe interpretantur Princeps meus: 
quod mihi penitus insolens videtur. Bez. in loc. 
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ning] said, I am not the Christ, but that I am sent before 
him,” John iii. 28. Referring to what he had declared at 
first: “ I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord,” ch. 1. 23, That is, I 
came not on my own account, but barely as a harbinger 
that makes way for his Lord. This is the peculiar charac- 
ter of Jobn, under which he was prophesied of, Isa. xl. 3; 
Mal. iii. 1; iv. 5, and under which he always speaks of bim- 
self. And what in the 15th and 30th verses of this Ist 
chapter of John, is 67 zpwros we qv, He is my prince, is in 
the 27th verse represented by an expression that denotes 
the vast superiority of Christ above him;" “ He it is, who 
coming after me is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet 
I am not worthy to unloose :” that is, 1 am so far inferior 
to him, and am in so low a post under him, that 1 am not 
worthy to perform the meanest office about his person: or, 
in other words, I am a mere harbinger, and he is my Lord. 
Athenagoras’ has used this word in this very sense of a 
prince or chief. 

I hope it will be no objection against this interpretation, 
that then the words would not have been zpwtos pe nv, but 
covw* for these are all one and the same. I need go no 
further for proof than these two verses : ob7os qv ov evroy in 
the 15th—in the 30th is oitos core wep ob eyw evrov. So that 
nv and com signify the very same thing, and are used one 
for the other. 

I am indeed aware, that some grammarians will except 
against my notion of zpwvos being a substantive: 1 will then, 
for the present, suppose it to be an adjective; but yet I 
cannot part with the interpretation I have given of either of 
these texts. The context satisfies me the sense I affix to 
the words is the true meaning ; and I can, if I mistake not, 
account for it according to the strictest rules of the gram- 
marians. Let then zpwzov, in John xv. 18, be inclusive, and 
be understood partitively, and iuwv will be governed by 
the ellipsis e£; this I suppose will not be contested: but 
I choose to understand zpwrov here exclusively. I think 
that is the best sense, and then the ellipsis may be’ zpo, 


" Avro esty 0 omriow ws EpXomEvoc, 6c euTpocOEY we yeyovEY’ Ov Eyw BK EYL 
aétog tva Nvow avTe Tov ivavra Te vrodnmaroc. 

_ .“ Hpoonxe de rp psy ro mpwreve Kara duo, rp oe Sopudepey roy TIPQ- 
TON, odorouw re kat TpoavEpyey Tay OTrocOY EuTOdwY Kat TpocayTec’ De- 
cet enim hoc secundum naturam principatum habere, illud autem, satellitis 
vice, principi suo viam facere, et previo cursu, omnia impedimenta et pre- 
rupta tollere. De Resur. p. 50. D. Paris. 1636. 

“ Perizonius says, sect. 24, Apud Greeos hance vicem prestant preposi- 
tiones moo et meg, quarum illa respondet rw ante, hee rw pra. Lo is also - 
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mept, ext, or Whatever else the grammarians like best. [pw- 
zos in John i, 15, 30, is evidently exclusive, according to 
my way of rendering it; and the ps following is governed 
by an ellipsis of one of the last-mentioned prepositions. 
This I take to be perfectly agreeable to the rules of the 
grammarians: and thus, in one place, Jesus tells his disci- 
ples, that he was chief above them; and in the other, John 
the Baptist says, that Jesus was prince or chief above him. 
And now I have Beza on my side, with reference to John i. 
15, for though he would not allow, that zpwros pe is ‘ my 
‘ prince,’ yet he says,* after a very careful examination, he 
is convinced, it expresses the vast excellence and superi- 
ority of Christ above John. I am not singular therefore in 
supposing, that this text does not express directly and 
simply priority of time, but only virtually and consequen- 
tially, as it is implied and comprehended in the superior 
dignity of which it is a part. 

There is another zpw7y in the New Testament, which has 
been understood by some in the same sense in which these 
learned men have taken the two former instances, though 
it is not alleged by them. Matt. xxvi. 17, Mark xvi. 12, 
“ Now the first day of the feast of unleavened bread.” This 
was the fourteenth day of the month: but it is argued here, 
that the fifteenth day was the first day of the feast of un- 
leavened bread ; for Josephus says, that the sixteenth day 
of the month wasY the second day of the feast; and the 
words of the law agree herewith. “ And in the fourteenth 
day of the first month is the passover of the Lord. And in 
the fifteenth day of this month is the feast. Seven days 
shall unleavened bread be eaten,” Numb. xxviii. 16, 17. 
See Exod. xii. 18. The fourteenth day therefore was the 
day of the passover: the feast of unleavened bread was 
distinct from it, and lasted seven days from the fourteenth 
at night; the fifteenth day of the month was the first of 
unleavened bread. Therefore when the evangelists, speak- 
ing of the fourteenth day, say, it was 7pw7y twv afvpwv, they 


used to denote preference and pre-eminence, both simply and in composition. 
Simply: Kae ovroc rowny amodeucvurar dvavoiac, Tupoy moo adnOetac aomato- 
pevng, Kat moo Te wat To okey arodeyouevnc. Philo, p. 193. D. vid, et p. 
194. D. In composition: in zpoeswe, mporpaw, &c. 

* Ceterum hoc loco diligentius expenso, quam antea.—Declarat igitur 
prestantiam, sed Christo peculiarem, et ipsi propriam: nempe quasi diceret 
Joannes: Qui me sequitur, quasi magistrum preeeuntem discipulus quispiam, 
mihi antepositus est, idque optimo jure, quia infinitis modis est preestantior ; 
quamvis ante docere cceperim quam ille sese mundo patefecerit. In loc. 

Y Ty oe devrepg twy alupwv (Hpuepa extn 5 esty avrn Kat Oexarn-) Antiq, 
lib. iii, cap. x. p. 124. v, 20. 
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mean not the ‘ first’ day of unleavened bread, but the day 
‘ before’ that feast. 

The Jews have a rule, that in the computation of feasts, 
the day” precedes the night: what stress ought to be laid 
upon this rule in this case I know not, I am satisfied we do 
not need it, The passover was, strictly speaking, distinct 
from the feast of unleavened bread, and seven days of un- 
leavened bread followed the day of the passover: but their 
houses were cleansed from all leaven on the morning of the 
day on which the paschal lamb was slain, and therefore after 
noon they could eat no leavened bread. For this reason, 
perhaps, the day of the passover was called the first of un- 
leavened bread; but whatever was the reason of it, it is 
certain, that the passover and the feast of unleavened bread 
are often taken promiscuously the one for the other. And 
though Josephus, in the particular account of the institution, 
distinguishes the passover from the feast of unleavened bread, 
yet he often calls the one the other. ‘ At* that time,’ says 
he, ‘ the feast approaching, in which the Jews are wont to 
* eat unleavened bread: the feast is called the passover, it 
‘being kept in remembrance of their departure out of 
‘ Egypt.’ And in one place he says, ‘ we keep the? feast 
‘ of unleavened bread eight days.’ According to this me- 
thod of computation, the fourteenth day was the first of 
unleavened bread: so that when the passover and feast of 
unleavened bread were considered as one, (as they were 
very often,) and the whole was called by the feast of un- 
leavened bread, the fourteenth day must be the first. The 
evangelists perhaps do not write in system; nor does Jose- 
phus, as it seems, nor indeed any other good writers, but 
according to the usual way of speaking. 

Herwaert® lays great stress upon a passage of Athenzus, 


* Quum autem Matt. xxvi. 17. et Mare. xiv. 12, ipse dies 14. Nisan appel- 
latur primus dies azymorum. Intelligendum id est secundum canonem Jude- 
orum, mox traditum, scilicet in sacris comedendis diem praecedere noctem; 
sic ut tempus vespertinum diei 14, et nox subsequens hoe modo diei 14 ac- 
censeantur. Reland. Antiq. Heb. p. 422. 

* Evsaone de kara rode roy kaipoy éoprng, ev y Iedatorc alvpa mporWecOat 
marguv. Waoxa de x éoprn kadeirau brouynpa aoa Tyo e& AtyuTTs aTaposwc 
avruv yevouernc. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 9. sect. 3. p. 773. v. 25. vid. et p. 
609. v. 51. 887. v. 10. : 

> ‘Obey ec pynpny The ToTE evderac Eoprny ayopEy Ep nuEpac oKTW, THY TwY 
atupwy Asyouevny. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 15. p. 88. init. 

© Ile vero locus Aristotelis est singularis. Eum recenset Atheneus, Lib. xi. 
p. 505. po yap avre [IAarwvoc] reé’ etpe ro doc Tw Noywy oO Tyioc 
AdsEapevoc, wo Nuctag 6 Nekaeve isons Kat Dwrnowy. Aptsoredne Oe ev Tw 
TEPL TONTWY OUTWC yoaget, OvKeY ade EupETPBC TEC KaBpEVEC Lwgpovoc pywec 
Bn gapev evar Aoyac Kat pipnosc, n TRAC AdsEaueve re Tyie rec TOWTEC 
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who quotes Aristotle, saying, (as Herwaert understands the 
words,) that Alexamenus’s dialogues were written before 
the Socratic dialogues; [that is, the dialogues in which 
Plato introduces Socrates ;] expressly affirming, says Athe- 
neeus, that Alexamenus wrote dialogues before Plato. 

But it is very plain to me, that Aristotle says, that Alex- 
amenus’s dialogues were the first Socratic dialogues; that 
is, that Alexamenus was the inventor of that way of writing. 
I have transcribed the passage of Athenzeus more at length 
than Herwaert has done: and if the reader will consider the 
whole of it, I think he will be convinced, Ist, That by 
Socratic dialogues is here meant, not Plato’s dialogues, in 
which he introduces Socrates, but in general that way of 
writing: and 2dly, That Aristotle says, that Alexamenus’s 
dialogues were the first of the kind. From whence Athe- 
neus infers very justly, that Aristotle says expressly, that 
Alexamenus wrote dialogues before Plato. 

1 think likewise, that Athenzeus never dreamed of that 
meaning of Aristotle’s words, which Herwaert affixes to 
them. Interpret Aristotle as Herwaert does, and Athenzeus 
is guilty of a ridiculous tautology in his inference. 

That I understood Aristotle right, is farther evident from 
Diogenes Laertius, whose words upon the same subject are 
thus: ‘ Some say, that Zeno the Elean was the first writer 
‘ of dialogues, but Aristotle, in his first book of Poets, says, 
‘that Alexamenus the Teian was, as does also Phavorinus 
‘in his Commentaries.’° ’ 

But though I contest all these instances, (as thinking J 
have given the true meaning of all those places,) it must be 
allowed, that Perizonius’s example from Aristophanes, and 
another from Alexander Aphrodisius,‘ alleged by others in 
this cause, prove that zpwzor, used adverbially, is put with- 


out zpo following it to denote the priority they contend for. 


yoadevrac Twy Dwxparicwy Ovadoywy" avTicpue Packwy 0 wodupabesarog Apto- 
roreAne moo TAatwvoc Suadoyec yeypagevar Tov Adseapuevor. Hee quidem 
Athenzeus: ubisane verba illa Aristotelis reg mowrse ypagevrac Twyv ZwKpart- 
xwy dvadoywy, Athenzus hisce interpretatur : [re¢ xporepov] apo IAarwvoc 
diadoyee, x. TX. Plato enim in suis dialogis introducit Socratem qui horte- 
tur juvenes, sophistas redarguat, viros doceat; unde haud immerito vocantur 
Socratici. —Quemadmodum igitur Aristotelis Alexameni dialogos prius scriptos, 
quam Plato. suos Socraticos conscripsisset, vocat rec mpwrec ypapevrag Twy 
Sweourucwy Sadoywy : sic Divus Lucas, &c. Herw. ubi supra, p. 197. 

4 So Athenzeus says expressly: re0’ ebpe ro eWog Tw hoywr. 

© Atadoyee rowvy act mowrov yoapa Znvwva tov Ersarny® ApisoriAnc Oe 
ev mowTw ep monrwy ANeLapevoy Srvpca n Tyiov, we Kat PaBwpiwoc ev 
atropynpovevpact. Diog. Laert. lib. iii, Segm. 48. 

*H mAnyn mpwroy tng aspamne THY BpovTny aroredst, » dpa. Ictus prius 
tonitru perficit quam fulgur, aut simul, Alex. Aphrod. Problem, 1. i. 
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How far the argument will hold by way of analogy from 
adverbs to adjectives, I cannot say. It ought also to be 
allowed, that the zpwos poe 74 leta of 2 Sam. xix. 43, (but 
not found in all copies of the Seventy,) is an equivalent 
phrase to that in St. Luke, and to be understood in the sense 
put upon St. Luke’s words. The passage from the Macca- 
bees, “ Last of all after the sons the mother died,” contains 
also a parallel phrase. To these I add two other instances ® 
of zpwros itself, which I am unwilling to contest, and shall 
leave with the reader. 

Perizonius’s way of accounting for this construction by 
the ellipsis of a preposition to be understood, when not ex- 
pressed, is well argued from the two instances he has alleged 
of zpo subjoined to zpw7os. I add another like instance from 
Eusebius:" though perhaps the other way of supposing 
mpwrm used for zporepa' need not be quite rejected. 

I presume this may be sufficient to show, that the phrase 
in St. Luke is capable of the sense contended for by these 
learned men. But J cannot yet persuade myself, that it is 
the real sense of the text, for the following reasons. 

1. This is a very uncommon use of the word zpwzes. This 
I think is evident, in that the critics have been so much at 
a loss for instances. Stevens knew of * none, beside that 
produced above from Aphrodisius, where zpwrov is used 
adverbially. There are also almost innumerable other ways 
of expressing this priority of time.! The reason of the 
Greek writers so rarely using this word thus is very ob- 
vious; it can hardly be done without causing some ambi- 
guity, therefore when they use it in this sense, we see they 
often subjoin zpo. That this use of zpwzos was designedly 
avoided, seems to me evident, from a passage of Herodotus ; 
where having in the former branch of the sentence twice used 
the superlative, in the latter he takes the comparative ; either 


§ Tlpo rwy ovrwe ovTwy, Kat Twy ONWY apxwy est Seog sc, TOWTOC Kat TB 
mowre See ca Baoitewc. Ante eas res que vere sunt, et ante principia uni- 
versalium, est unus Deus prior etiam primo deo et rege. Jamblich. de Myste- 
Tiis, sect. viii. cap. 2. Kat mpwroc esepavero rwy addwy" primus ante alios 
corona honoratus est. Dionys. Hal. Hist. Rom. 1. iv.c. 3. 

" Aurica yer para SYeaowpeOa, drrwe pev 6 Mdarwy Tee 700 avTs TpwTERE 
eoxwm Tey, orwe de tec Idarwvoc duadoyec addor’ Prepar. Evan. |. xiv. 
cap. 2. * Est de ric Juvapic, sorac pev Sevrepa, Wuyne 
Se mpwrn. Est autem quedam vis essentid quidem inferior, sed nobilior ani- 
mo. Sallus. de Mundo, ec. 8. 

 Towrov* zporepoy, prius. Alexander Aphrodisius, »} T™Anyn, kX. Quem 
alioqui usum apud vetustiores scriptores rarissimum esse puto: affertur tamen 
et paces Rhet. zpwroy n, pro prius quam. Thesaur. Gr. Tom. iii. 
567 A. 


' To, mporepov, towrov, [adverb] rporepa, mowrn, 0, mow, &C, 
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to avoid ambiguity, or as more agreeable to the genius of 
the Greek language.” 

2. It does not appear, that any of the first christians un- 
derstood St. Luke in this sense. That they did not so inter- 
pret this text, we are assured from the Syriac, Vulgate, 
and other versions ; from Justin Martyr, Eusebius, and from 
the passage of Julian above quoted: in which he certainly 
represents the common opinion of people in his time, of 
christians and others. 

7. There is another solution, which was first proposed by 
"Beza, and has been embraced by many learned? men. 
The Roman catholic authors, that approve of this solution, 
agree to understand the words as they stand in the Vul- 
gate version: This first description, or enrolment, was made 
by Cyrenius.P The protestants generally render them: 
“ This first enrolment was made, Cyrenius being president 
of Syria: or, when Cyrenius was president of Syria.”’4 

By president of Syria, they do not understand president 
in the most strict and proper sense of the word; it being 
apparent from Josephus, that either Saturninus or Quinti- 
lius Varus must have been president of Syria at the time 
this enrolment was made. And there is no instance of two 
persons being jointly presidents with equal power in the 
same province, when a province was in peace, as Syria was 
at this time. 

They suppose, that when Augustus had issued his decree, 
that all the world, that is, all the Roman empire, should be 
taxed, (for in this wide and extensive sense do these learned 
men understand these words of St. Luke,) Cyrenius was 
sent with extraordinary power to make the census in Syria 
and Judea: and Saturninus, or Quintilius Varus, which- 
soever of them was then president, was joined with him; 


™ Oi de AvyuTTion, mov pev n Vappntiyov opewy Baoirevoat, evopucov Ewirac 
TPWTEC yeveobar Travrwy avOpwrwr’ exeon Je Yaupnreyoc Baowsevoug nOernoe 
EvoEVvaL oirwec YevouaTo Mpwrot, amo Tere voutsecr Povyac mporepec yeveoOar 
éwiwv, rw de addwy éwirec. Herodot. |. ii. init. The Egyptians, before 
the reign of Psammetichus, thought themselves the first [or most ancient] of 
all people. But since the reign of Psammetichus, who made an experiment 
for finding out who were the first of all people, they have thought that the 
Phrygians were before them, they before others. 

" Bez. in loc. Vid. et Huet. Dem. Ev. Prop. ix. cap. 10. sect. 

° Grot. et Hamm. in loc. Scaliger. Animad. in Chron. Euseb. a A. 2016. 
Casaub. in Bar. Exerc, i. Num. xxxi. 32. Usser, Ann. ant. er. Chris. v. Noris. 
Cenot. Pis. Dissert. ii. p. 320—322. Pagi, Ap. ad ann. Bar. Num. 126—129. 

P Heec descriptio prima facta est a preside Syrize Cyrino. 

1 Hac deseriptio prima facta est, presidente Syrize Cyrenio. Bez. Heec 
descriptio prima facta est, cum preesset Syrize Cyrenius. Casaub. ubi supra. 
Numb, xxxi, * Vid. Noris, Cenotaph. Pis. Diss, ii. c. 16. sect. 10. 
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and was subordinate to him, or had equal power with him 
in this particular work. Cyrenius therefore, having at this 
time some power in Syria, he is called president of it, though 
he was not properly president, or the ordinary chief magis- 
trate of that province. ; 

In order to justify this solution, two things are to be 
considered: 1, Whether Cyrenius, though not properly 
president of Syria, may be called so in a loose and general 
sense; 2, It must be shown, that it is not unlikely, that 
Cyrenius might be sent upon this affair at this time with 
extraordinary power. 

As to the first point, it is alleged, that the title of gover- 
nor or president is often. given to others beside those who 
are properly possessed of that dignity. Josephus calls 
Saturninus and Volumnius presidents of Syria,* though Sa- 
turninus was at that time president, according to his own 
account, and Volumnius procurator only; that is, the 
officer that took care of the emperor’s revenue in that pro- 
vince. 

That Cyrenius might be sent upon this affair with ex- 
traordinary power, is not at all unlikely, for the office of 
censor in the city was very honourable, and was a distinct 
charge from that of the consuls and preetors, the ordinary 
magistrates. The surveys in provinces also were often per= 
formed, not by the ordinary governors, but by persons sent 
thither with extraordinary power, and those persons of the 
highest eminence and dignity. 

Such an one was this Cyrenius. He was not descended 
from a noble, or patrician family ; but by his early services 
he had obtained the honour of the consulship, and passed 
through that and other offices with great reputation; ob- 
tained a memorable victory over the Homonadenses, for 
which he received the honour of triumphal ornaments: was 
afterwards governor to Caius Ceesar, Augustus’s eldest 
adopted son; married Amelia Lepida, who had been de- 
signed by Augustus for the wife of Lucius, his second 
adopted son; and at last had the honour of a public 
funeral by a decree of the senate in the reign of Tiberius." 


S Exewvoc de dusheyero rept raTwy Tog Karcapoc Hysuoow Sarepvivy re Kav 
OvoAsprup——rept wy ext TE Darepvive kar Ovolspmes THE Tupiac ertsarev- 
rwv' Ant. lib. xvi. c. 9. p. 734. v. 25, et 37. TodNaxic wey exe Dareprivoy 
eMovra cat Ovordsprioy rec TH¢ Tupiac Hyepovac’ Ib. c. 10. p. 741. v. i. 

‘ Regimen summe rei penes Germanicum agendo Galliarum censui tum in- 
tentum. Tacit, Ann. 1. i. c. 31.ad A. U. 767. Interea Germanico per Gal 
lias, ut, diximus, census accipienti, excessisse Augustum adfertur. Id. cap. 33. 
vid. et lib. ii. cap. 6. " Sub idem tempus, ut mors 
Sulpicii Quirinii publicis exsequiis frequentaretur, petivit [Tiberius] a senatu. 
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The quick despatch he made of affairs of importance, 
cendered him a very fit man for such an affair as this census 
in Syria and Judea. 

Moreover there is nothing in the history that we have of 
Cyrenius, which is any way inconsistent with his coming 
into Judea about this time; but divers particulars, which 
render it very probable he might be employed in this work. 

Cyrenius was consul of Rome, A. U. 742. He might 
therefore very well be sent upon the expedition against the 
Homonadenses in the year U. C. 747, or possibly, in 746. 
It was a piece of prudent advice, which Meecenas gave ‘ 
Augustus, never to bestow a provincial government upon 
the senators, or other great men, till some time after they 
laid down their city magistracy: which advice Augustus 
followed, and appointed the space of five years’ interval be- 
tween their serving any public office in the city, and re- 
ceiving another in the provinces. ” 

As Cyrenius’s expedition against the fore-mentioned 
people was his first action after his consulship, he might 
very probably be employed in it, A. U. 747. Archbishop 
Usher* thinks he was then proconsul of Cilicia. Cardinal 
Noris thinks it more likely, that he was not then the ordi- 
nary governor of Cilicia, but that he was sent upon this 
expedition with extraordinary Ypower. However, the 
learned men that embrace this solution suppose, that having 
finished this war, he might be sent into Syria and Judea to 
perform the census there, in the latter end of the year of 
Rome 747; or, as others, in 748, or 749. About which 
time the census or enrolment, which St. Luke speaks of, 
must have been made; for Herod died in the year 750, or 
751. 

Cyrenius was not appointed governor to Caius Cesar till 
the year U. C.'755. Cardinal Noris infers this from the 
ards of Tacitus above cited; datus rector Caio Cesari 
Armeniam obtinenti. It is evidently a mistake of those 
Nihil ad veterem et patriciam Sulpiciorum familiam Quirinius pertinuit, ortus 
apud municipium Lanuvium: sed impiger militiz, et acribus ministeriis con- 
sulatum sub Divo Augusto; mox, expugnatis per Ciliciam Homonadensium 
castellis, insignia triumphi adeptus ; datusque rector Caio Ceesari Armeniam 
obtinenti, Tiberium quoque Rhodi agentem coluerat. Tacit. Ann. 1. iii. c. 48. 
Quirinio—destinata quondam uxor L. Cesari, ac Divo Augusto nurus, dede- 
retur, Id. ibid. c. 23. De hac re vid. etiam Sueton. Tib. c. 49. et de victo- 
rid in Homonadenses parta, Strabon. |. xii. p. 854. 

Y Dio, lib. 52. p. 479. fin. , Y Mnoeva moo mevre erwv 
pera To ev ry-moder apa wAnpeoOar' Id. |. liii. p. 505. C. Auctor et aliarum 
rerum fuit. In queis—ne magistratus deposito honore statim in provincias 


mitterentur. Sueton. Aug. c. 36. « Vid. Ann. A. 5, ante er, 
Chr. ¥ Cenotaph. Pis. Diss. ii. p. 319. 
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learned men who have thought, that Cyrenius was governor 
to Caius, when he first went into the east. It is certain, 
that M. Lollius was then his governor. And Cyrenius was 
not put into that post, till after the death of Lollius,? which 
seems to have happened some time in the year of Rome 759. 
Besides, it is certain from Josephus, that Caius was at Rome 
after the death of Herod, and therefore was not yet set out 
for the east; for he was one of those whom Augustus called 
to the council he held after Herod’s death about confirming 
his Jast will. 

Cyrenius therefore seems to have been at leisure for this 
work; and from the whole of his story and character, so 
far as it is come down to us from.the Greek and Roman 
authors, no man appears more likely to have been employed 
in it. 

This solution has one advantage above most of those 
above mentioned, in that it is here allowed, that this survey 
was performed by Cyrenius, in which all the ancient chris- 
tian writers agree, except Tertullian ; who in one place (but 
the only place in which he has named the chief officer con- 
cerned in it) ascribes it to Saturninus. And we are much 
obliged to these learned men, for tracing the history of Cy- 
renius, and thereby removing, in part at least, the objections 
against this supposition, which has been the current opinion 
of christians. 

There is, however, one difficulty attending this solution ; 
I mean the sense in which these learned men understand 
Cyrenius’s government or presidentship. I do not at all 
contest the validity of their argument, that the title of 
nycnwv may be given to one who is not properly president. 
But since Cyrenius certainly was ferent: the ordinary 
governor of Syria, it is not easy to understand this title in 
St. Luke in a loose and general way : and I can never per- 
suade myself, that St. Luke intended no more than the 
power and authority of making a census in Syria. If Cy- 
renius had never been president of Syria, perhaps their in- 
stances had been to the point; but now I think they are 
not. Besides, according to the way in which these learned 
men generally interpret St. Luke, yyenovevovtos, Ke. is here 
the genitive case absolute, or governed by eze understood : 
either of which does as fully express Cyrenius’s being pre- 
sident of Syria, as any form of expression can do, 

Joseph Scaliger seems to have interpreted these words 
somewhat differently from other learned men, who embrace 


# Velleius, 1. ii. c. 102. Suet. Tib. c. 18, Noris. ubi supra, p. 317. 
@ Joseph. Ant. lib. xvii. cap. 9. p. 775. v. 24. 
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this solution. He takes them thus: ‘ This description was 
‘ the first under Cyrenius, president of Syria.’ I put his 
_ words in the margin,” that the reader may judge whether I 
misunderstand him. But still this interpretation is liable to 
the objection last mentioned ; for it is implied in it, that 
Cyrenius was president of Syria, at the time of both these 
surveys. 

V. There is yet another interpretation, which these words 
are capable of, and which has for some time appeared to me 
the genuine meaning of them. “ This was the first assess- 
ment of Cyrenius, governor of Syria.” The natural order 
of the words is this: Av7y eyeveto 7 mpwrn aroypady yv* 7. o. 
x. There are innumerable instances of a construction paral- 
lel with this here, of Avy 9 aroypapy mpwryn? Matt. xxii. 38. 
Avty cote Tpwry Kat peyady evtodn* “ This is the first and great 
commandment,” Mark xii. 30. Avty zpw7n evtody* Numb. | 
ii, 32, Avty emiokeyis twv viwy Iopand* “ These are those 
which were numbered of the children of Israel.” 1 put an 
instance or two more into® the margin. It is easy for the 
reader to observe, these instances are parallel with the words 
before us; the particle 7 or ai follows aizy or aita, and 
precedes the substantive. 

Eyevero is not here facta est, ‘ was made,’ but fuit, ‘ was.’ 
I presume I need not give any proofs that this is a very 
common meaning of this verb, 

The distant situation of eyevero in St. Luke from aizy, 
need not create any scruple. In some examples the verb 
substantive is quite wanting, as in Mark xii. 30, Numb. i. 
44, Sometimes cor is expressed, and follows immediately 
after av7m. But it is found in all kinds of positions in pas- 
sages parallel with this of St. Luke. I give one instance, 
which answers the construction of this verse in every respect, 
Rev. xix. 9, ovtot of oroe adyOwor evor Te Oew These are 
the true sayings of God.” And another instance from? 
Plato of eyevero itself, in a situation exactly parallel with 
this in St. Luke. ‘H é¢ 7 teXevty, w Exexpates, te étaipe nu 
eyeveTo, avédpos, ws ques Paymev av, Twy toTe WY emerpaOnwev 
apiote, Kat addws Ppovimwrate kar Sucaorats. * This, O Eche- 


» Ideo S. Lucas non contentus est dicere, Aurn amoypupn eyevero 1)yepovev- 
ovroc Tn¢ Xvptac Kupnue. Sed quum duas aroypagac sciret fuisse, addidit, 
Tpwrn’ avTyn  aToypady eyevero Towry. Certe, si est owrn, ergo quedam 
fuit devrepa ; et sane rnc devreoac meminit, idem, Act. v. 37. Atque ita 
distinguendum esse nemo dubitare potest. Scaliger. Animady. in Chron. Euseb. 
ad A. 2016. ¢ Numb. i. 44. Aurn 4 emioxeuc nv ereckeparo Mwione. 
cap. i. 1. Kat avrae at yevecerc Aapwy, V. 2. kat ravra Ta ovopara Twy viwY 
Aapwy’ vid. c. iv. 31, 37. Deut. vi. 1. et alibi. 4 Pheedo. fin. 
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‘ crates, was the end of our friend ; and, as we say, the best, 
‘ wisest, and justest man that ever we knew.’ 
If it be objected, that it must be this census, or this first 
census was made, and not this was the first census ; because 
there is no noun substantive preceding av77, by which it can 
be governed: I answer, that, as I interpret the words, avty 
is governed by the aroypady that follows, or by an azoypagy 
understood. And this is the case of many other® passages, 
which yet must be construed, as I do St. Luke. 

Let us proceed. When St. Luke calls Cyrenius “ go- 
vernor of Syria,” I understand the words in the strict and 
proper sense. “Hycpovevovtos trys Zupias is not the genitive 
case absolute, or governed by eze understood, and to be 
construed, “ Cyrenius being governor of Syria,” or “ when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria;” but it is governed by 
aroypagyn. They do not express any time at all: but this is 
Cyrenius’s title, the title by which he was well known in 
that part of the world: as we say, Antony the triumvir, or 
Cato the censor, to distinguish them from others of the same 
names. ‘Hyenovevovtos, &c. is with me the same thing, as if 
St. Luke had said, jyepovos ts Zupias, Kupyvies, 

It is certain, that Greek authors delight very much in the 
use of participles; and I think more especially when they 
speak of titles and dignities. Thus Cicero, in ‘Dio, says: 
‘ We expect that our preetors and consuls should follow the 
‘laws of reason and justice.’ The same _historian® says: 
‘The three brothers, the Antonies, had all of them some 
‘ office in the city at one and the same time; Marcus was 
‘ consul, Lucius tribune, and Caius preetor.’ 

These participles seem to me to be sometimes substan- 
tives, or at least, to be" used substantively. I believe all 
are sensible that apxwy is so used. Some of those other 
titles of offices or dignities expressed by participles, seem 
to me to be very near, or altogether parallel with it. 

But let yyenovevorvtos be a mere participle; only then it 
will be said, if it be governed by azoypagy, it ought to have 
been jyenoveveavros, To this | answer, that undoubtedly 


© Ezek. xlviii. v. 1, Kae ravra ra ovoyara twy dvdwy. V. 29, 30, Aurn 
n yn, nv Badsie EV KANOW Tatc Purauc Te Iopand® Kat ovTOL ot Stapeptcpor av- 
Trwy—Kar avra.ai duexBorat rng modewe. 

* Tec wey sparnysrroc tec 6 drarevovrac mavra an’ opOnc THe Siavotag 
mou agiwoouev’ Lib. xliii. p. 250. D. 

& Toe yap ob adeAgor ob Avrwrtot ovrot ovTEc apyac apa Tavrec eoyov. “O 
Hev yap Mapkog brarevwy 6 de Askiog Snwapywr* 6 de Taioc sparnywy. Lib. 
xlv. p. 274, C. » Asxtavoc Karoc 6 tng ynos extrporevwy" Dio, 1 
Ixii. p. 791. A. Kesey Daddy ry rng Suptac rjyspovevovrt. Joseph. p. 907 
v.12, Avrog de vito ra rng ywpac ryEpmovevoyrog deere. Id p. 945. v. 35. 
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yyenovevoaytos would have been very proper, but so is also 
Qyemovevov7os, It is no uncommon thing, for Greek authors 
to use the present tense for the first aorist. I give an in- 
stance or two that may fully justify my interpretation. 
Josephus says, ¢ And it is certain that Varus was of a royal 
‘ family, since he was a descendant of Soemus, who was te- 
‘trarch of a country near mount 'Libanus.’ Kae qv opoe 
Noyewevws o Ovepos BaciduKe yevas* eyyovos Loews te weps AcBavov 
tetpapxevtos. Dionysius says, that the Latins were so called 
from Latinus, a king of that country.* If any should say, 
it is improper to understand this participle as I do, because 
Cyrenius was not governor of Syria till after the time in 
which St. Luke’s survey was made, I add one example 
more, which must fully obviate this exception. Herodian 
says, ‘ That to Marcus the emperor were born several 
‘ daughters! and two sons.’ Tw Bacirevovt, Mapxw Ouyatepes 
feev eyevovto mess appeves de Ovo. Yet several of those chil- 
dren were born to him before he was emperor. This in- 
stance shows plainly, that these participles do not always 
import only the time when men are in office. 

I hope this is sufficient to show, that yyewovevortos is the 
same as 7yenovos, at least that it is governed by azoypagy. 
The supposing yyenovevortos, 7. o. x. to be the genitive ab- 
solute, or governed by ez, as it has given occasion for the 
objection we are now upon, so it seems to have carried most 
learned men off from the right way of solving it. 

I apprehend I have now justified my interpretation of 
every part of this verse: “ This was the first assessment (or 
survey) of Cyrenius, the governor of Syria, or of Cyrenius, 
who was governor of Syria.” 

But if any choose rather to take Scaliger’s method as to 
the first part of the verse, I shall not contend about that,’ 
provided my sense of the latter part be admitted. Then the 
interpretation will stand thus: this survey was the first 
[survey] of Cyrenius the governor of Syria. 

Nor can I see any reason why all those who follow Beza, 
and suppose that this survey was made by Cyrenius, as 
well as that made after Archelaus’s removal, should not re-= 
ceive this interpretation. When they come to show, why 
this is called by St. Luke the first survey, though indeed 
they have not translated the place as I do,™ they unavoid- 


 P. 909. v. 20. K Ovopa O€ korvoy ot cvprayvrec ovrot 
Aarwvor exhnOnoav ex’ avdpoc duvacrevovrog rwy rorwy Aarwe. Antiq. R. 
lib. ii. p. 76. v. 24. ! Lib. i. init. 


™ Denique dicitur hee descriptio zpwrn, ut distinguatur ab alia, de qua 
Act. v. 37. quam Josephus et Eusebius literis consignarunt, et sub Cyrenio 
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ably run.into the same meaning. Baronius® likewise un- 
derstands the words much after the same manner, only he 
falsely supposed that Cyrenius was twice president of Syria. 

Some time after I had been persuaded that this was the 
sense of this text, I met with these words of Tanaquil 
Faber.° ‘ Beatus Lucas, cap. 2. ait natum esse Christum 
‘ Dominum tempore primi census, seu descriptionis, que a 
‘ Cyrenio seu Quirinio facta est.’ This passage gave me a 
great deal of pleasure, though it does not appear how this 
acute and learned man understood jyenovevovros.—But I 
have since met with a more explicit authority for my way 
of translating Ai7 7 azoypa¢y. The title of Origen’s xith 
Homily upon St. Luke, in the Latin edition of his works, is 
thus: ‘ De eo quod scriptum est, Puer autem crescebat et 
‘ confortabatur spiritu, usque ad eum locum ubi ait: Hee 
‘est descriptio prima qu facta est sub preside Syriz 
‘ Cyrino.’ And in the body of the homily? are words to the 
same effect. 

The version I here offer does not only appear to me a 
very natural and obvious meaning of the words, but it is 
very good sense, and extremely suitable to their position in 
a parenthesis. ‘ In those days there went out a decree from 
Cesar Augustus, that all the world [land] should be tax- 
ed. (This was the first assessment of Cyrenius the gover- 
nor of Syria.)” It is needless to observe, that if this version 
be allowed, the objection we are considering vanishes. 
There is no colour or pretence to say, that St. Luke con- 
founded the census or survey made in the time of Herod, 
with that made after the removal of Archelaus.4 


fae factam dicunt, licet diverso tempore. Hamm. in loc. ex versione 
eric. 

Hunc igitur censum Quirinius habuit A. U. 749. cum extraordinario im- 
perio in Syriam missus ; que descriptio prima a 8. Luca dicitur, quod idem 
postea Quirinius A. U. 760. preeses ordinarius in Syriam veniens, censum ite- 
rum in Judea egit, eadem tum primum in provinciz formam redacta. Noris. 
Cenotaph. Pis. p. 322. 

® Quod igitur ab evangelista ea descriptio a Quirino prima facta dicitur, non 
sic (ut vidimus) est accipiendum, ut tunc primum Judei fuerint descripti at- 
que censi: sed primam dixerit respectu secundz sub eodem preside facte. 
App. Num. 88. ° Epist. lib. i. ep. 43. 

P He fuit descriptio prima, a preside Syrize Cyrino. 

9 Non potest hic census esse, de quo Lucas meminit, quippe tamdiu post 
natum Dominum factus. In quo turpiter lapsus est Eusebius, |. i. Hist. c. 5. 
qui eundem fuisse credidit. Nos ab Quirino bis in Judea censum actum esse 
conjicimus, et extraordinarium utrumque, hoc est, preter ordinarios presides 
Syriz, missum esse cum extraordinaria curatione et potestate Quirinum. 
Primus ab illo census institutus est sub ortum Domini, quo tempore Cn, 
Sentius Saturninus Syriz preerat.—Posterior censio, post Archelai relegatio- 
nem ab eodem facta Quirino est, Ideo S, Lucas superiorem illam descriptio- 
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VI. I apprehend there lies now no objection against St. 
Luke, but what may arise from the doubts which some may 
have in their minds, concerning Cyrenius being the officer 
employed in making this survey. I wish the reader be not 
quite tired with this long succession of criticisms; but 
whether he will accompany me any farther or not, I think 
myself obliged to take into consideration all the difficulties 
which attend this particular circumstance. | 

Here I adopt at once all that has been already offered by 
those who embrace Beza’s solution, to make it appear pro- 
bable, that Cyrenius performed the census of which St. 
Luke speaks. But now I enjoy a peculiar advantage above 
those learned men, in the supposition I advanced at first, 
that this census of Cyrenius was of Judea only. They 
think, that Augustus’s decree extended to the whole em- 
pire; and that Cyrenius was sent with extraordinary power 
to make the census in Syria and Judea, But they suppose, 
(and indeed they are obliged to allow it,) that Saturninus 
was joined with him, if Saturninus was then president. 
This has given Perizonius' a fine advantage against their 
supposition, that Cyrenius was concerned in this census. 
To give Cyrenius superior or equal power to Saturninus in 
Syria, the province of which he was the ordinary governor, 
would have been an affront; especially considering, that 
Saturninus was equal to Cyrenius in every respect, and 
superior to him in some: for he was of a better family, and 
the elder consul by seven years. And it is no less injurious 
to Cyrenius to put him under Saturninus. 

I am not at all concerned with this. I think Cyrenius 
performed the census alone, by virtue of the extraordinary 
power with which he was sent; but if any are inclined to 
think, that Saturninus was joined in the commission with 
him, this would be no disparagement to Saturninus. To 
give him authority ina neighbouring kingdom, where he 
had none before. would not be to lessen him, but to aug- 
ment his power: nor do I suppose it could be any disgrace 
to Cyrenius, to have the governor of Syria made his 
partner. ; 

I proceed to consider all the difficulties that can affect 
the supposition, that this census was made by Cyrenius, as 
far as I am concerned with them. 

1. It is said, that it was not customary for the Romans to 
send any great man twice into the same country. Since it 
nem primam appellat. In qua tributi nihil, aut capitationis, exactum puto, 
&c. Petavii Rationarium Temporum. P. 2. lib. iv. cap. 2. 

 Dissert. de Aug. Descrip. sect. 15, 16, 17 

VOT. I. z 
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is certain from Josephus, that Cyrenius afterwards made a 
census in Syria and Judea, it may be concluded, he did not 
perform that survey, which St. Luke says was made in Ju- 
dea at the time of our Saviour’s nativity.® 

To this | answer: I allow, that it was not usual for the 
same person to be more than once made the president of one 
and the same province; and in this, Baronius, who thought 
Cyrenius was twice or thrice governor of Syria, is deserted 
by all learned men. For none of the defenders of Beza’s 
solution, who maintain the double census of Cyrenius, do 
say, that Cyrenius was twice the ordinary president of 
Syria. 

But it was very common for one and the same person to 
be sent twice or oftener into the same country in different 
posts, or with different degrees of authority. Casaubon 
has produced instances enough to silence this objection, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the person last mentioned by him, 
was sent twice into Syria by Augustus with extraordinary 
power: first of all, A. U. 731," and again, A, U. 738." - 

I will give an undeniable example of an officer’s being 
twice in the same province with different degrees of power. 
When Piso, prefect of Syria, had been removed by Ger- 
manicus, and after that Germanicus himself died, the 
officers in the province had a consultation together, who 
should be made president of Syria: Vibius Marsus laid 
claim to it, but at last yielded to Cn. Sentius Saturninus,” 
the elder officer. Thus Sentius, one of the chief officers 
then in the province, was made president. This alone is a 
proof, that it was very common for ofticers to serve different 
posts in the same province. But this is not the only thing 
Taim at. This consultation*® was held A, U. 772. A. D. 19. 


§ Multis de causis displicet nobis gemina hee Cyrenii descriptio. Bis ad 
eandem rem Quirinium in Syriam fuisse missum, fidem vix imperat, nec Ro- 
manos ad mores quadrat. Basnage.Ann. Pol. Ecc. ant. Dom. 5. num. 14. 

* Neque vero nullum est exemplum illorum, qui in easdem provincias cum 
eodem vel diverso munere sunt missi. C. Cassius profectus in Syriam questor 
M. Crassi: mox, ipso et ejus exercitu deleto, res magnas ibi gessit, et aliquam- 
diu provinciam obtinuit: eidemque post aliquot annos senatus Syriam et 
bellum contra Dolabellam decrevit. Ventidius Bassus quando primum cum 
Parthis bellum gessit, Antonii fuit legatus: postea ejusdem belli gerendi cura 
illi demandata est—Agrippa, qui per decennium Asiam administravit, bis ex 
Italia eodem est profectus. Casaub. in Baron. Exerc. 1. num, 82. 

« Dio, |. iii. p. 518. c. V Id. lib. liv. p. 534, B. 

“ Consultatum inde inter legatos, quique alii senatorum aderant, quisnam 
Syrie preeficeretur. Et ceteris modice nisis, inter V2d2u: Marsum et Cn. 
Sentium diu quesitum: dein Marsus seniori, et acrius tendenti Sentio con- 
eessit. Tacit. Ann. lib. ii. cap. 74 * M. Silano et 
L. Norbano Coss, 
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and it appears from Josephus, and Tacitus,’ that long after 
this, in the reign* of Claudius, this same Vibius Marsus 
came to be actually president of Syria. There is therefore 
no absurdity at all in supposing, that Cyrenius was sent by 
Augustus with extraordinary power at the latter end of 
Herod’s reign to make a survey in Judea, and that about 
ten or twelve years afterwards he came as the ordinary 
governor into Syria, and then made a census in that pro- 
vince, and in Judea annexed to it. 

2. It is objected, that none of the Roman or Greek his- 
torians, though Cyrenius has been spoken of by several of 
them, have taken any notice of this census. 

I answer, that this is no difficulty at all. I suppose, that 
no one will make any question, but that Cyrenius made an 
assessment in Syria and Judea when he was sent president 
into Syria, because we have Josephus’s authority for it; and 
yet none of the Roman or Greek authors have said any thing 
of that census. 

Though Tacitus has in the passage above cited reckoned 
up divers of Cyrenius’s exploits and honours, and others 
have made mention of him, and some of his services, yet 
Florus® has taken notice of a considerable action of his 
omitted by all the rest: if indeed he means our Cyrenius. 

3. But it will be said: 1t may be certainly concluded from 
the account which Josephus has given of the census made‘ 
by Cyrenius after Archelaus’s banishment, that Cyrenius 
had never been in Judea, or enrolled the Jews before; if he 
had, Josephus could not well have omitted to take notice of 
it then. 

I own, that at first sight this must appear a very con- 
siderable difficulty. 

(1.) But it ought to be observed, that Josephus does not 
particularly name any of Cyrenius’s honours or services, 
beside those which relate to the city of Rome. Josephus 
knew of divers others, but he does not express them: and 
among those omitted or referred to in the general only, may 
be that of the first survey in Judea. 

(2.) I think it is plain, that either Josephus did not care 
to give any particular account of that oath taken by the 


Y Ka per’ 2 modu, Uerpwrtoy ev Magoog diede£aro, wae dure Svpiay. Ant. 


1. xix. c. 6. sect, 4. * Et reciperare Armeniam, ni 
Vibio Marso Syrie legato bellum minitante cohibitus foret. Tacit. Ann. xi. 
cap. 10. 4 About A. U. 795. vid. Pagi. Crit. in Bar. 
A. D. 42. n, 8. > Marmaridas atque Garamantas Curinio 


subigendos dedit [Augustus]. Potuit et ille redire Marmaricus ; sed modestior 
in estimanda victoria fuit. Florus, lib. iv. c. 12. 
© See the account above, p. 307. 
zZ2 
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Jews to Augustus in the latter end of Herod’s reign, or else 
that he found but a slight account of it in those memoirs 
or histories which he made use of. He had said nothing of 
it, had it not been for a most remarkable disturbance in 
Herod’s court and family, with which it had a connexion. 

And any one may perceive, that it is then touched upon 
very slightly. Is it not strange, that Josephus should not 
name the officer that took the oath for Augustus? No one 
can make any doubt, but there was some person of emi- 
nence deputed by the emperor for that work. As Josephus 
did not mention him then, | should never expect to find his 
name afterwards. And whoever can account for Josephus’s 
omissions relating to the affair of the oath, may account for 
his silence in this passage, though Cyrenius had been once 
before in Judea. wen 

(3.) I think, that arguments formed upon the omissions 
of historians are of very little weight. There are in Jose- 
phus other omissions as remarkable as this. I desire to 
consider the account he gives, in his War of the Jews, of 
the reducing Judea to a province. ‘ Archelaus’s country 
‘being reduced to a province, Coponius, a man of the 
‘ equestrian rank among the Romans, was sent procurator, 
‘ being invested with the power of life and death. In his 
‘ time [ee 7#7#] a certain Galilean, whose name was Judas, 
‘excited the people to a rebellion ; telling them, That they 
‘ were of a mean spirit, if they could endure to pay tribute 
‘to the Romans, and acknowledge mortal men for their 
‘lords after God had been their king. This man was the 
‘ head of a distinct sect in nothing like? the rest.’ This is 
all he says. He does not say there was now any census 
made, has not one word of Cyrenius, or his coming into 
Judea, 

It is true, that Josephus has in two other places in the 
War of the Jews * occasionally mentioned Cyrenius, and in 
the latter of those places his census also; but it must be 
allowed to be a very great omission, not to do this in the 
proper place, in the account of the reduction of Judea to 
the state of a province. This might have been reasonably 
expected in the History of the War, when this assessment 
made by Cyrenius, and the principles broached at that time, 
were main foundations of it. 

If it be said, that Josephus passed over this affair slightly 
in the War, because he intended to write his Antiquities, 
and mention it more particularly then : [ answer, this is said 


4 De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 8. sect. 1. © Ibid. cap. 17. sect. 8. et 
lib. vii. cap. 8.-sect. 1. 
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without ground: and I might as well say, that Josephus 
omitted in his Antiquities the particular account of Cyre- 
hius’s first assessment, because he intended to write after- 
ward another book of the history of the Jews, and go over 
their affairs once more, as he expressly assures us at the 
conclusion of his Antiquities. 

Josephus informs us in his Life, written after the War and 
the Antiquities, that the Jews had a battle with Gessius 
Florus, their last procurator, and killed him, and a good 
many of his men; and that this victory was fatal to them, 
forasmuch as this determined them to the war with the! Ro- 
mans. Is it not strange that Josephus should say nothing 
of this in the History of the War, where he has made so 
frequent mention of Florus, and ascribed the Jewish uneasi- 
ness under the Roman government to the cruelties and other 
irregularities of this man? For this instance I am indebted 
tos Mr. Le Clerc. 

There is another omission appears to me very remarkable. 
Pheroras, Herod’s youngest brother, is often mentioned 
by Josephus. He has particularly informed us, that when 
Augustus was in Syria, he gave this Pheroras a tetrarchy," 
at the request of Herod; and we are informed by Josephus, 
of Pheroras’s retirement into his tetrarchy, of Herod’s visit- 
ing him there, and of Pheroras’s dying: at home, and of his 
being brought afterwards from thence to be buried. Bat 
yet, if I mistake not, he has never once said what this 
tetrarchy was, whose it had been before, nor where it lay. 
It is true, that whereas in the Antiquities * Josephus says, 
Pheroras went to his tetrarchy; in his War! he says, he 
went to Perzea; or, as in some copies, Petrzea: but Perzea, 
properly so called, could not be this tetrarchy, because 
Perzea belonged all along to Herod. But this tetrarchy of 
Pheroras was given him by Augustus, and was distinct from 
that estate or revenue which had™ been settled upon him 
by Herod. These particulars may convince us, that though 
Cyrenius was in Judea in the time of Herod, Josephus was 
capable of omitting to take notice of it. 

A, Again, it will be said: It may be fairly concluded 


£°0 0 exe\Owy car cupBarwy payn, evuenOn, To\AWY TwY per’ avTe TECOY- 
Twy* Kat ywverat To Tecots mWravopa, cvppopa te TavrTog tpwy cOvec exnoOnoav 
yap exe Tarp paddoy ot Toy TroAEMoY ayarnoarrec, Kat viKnoaYTEC Tec ‘Pwpatec 


ste TeAoc nAmoaper’ in Vit. sect. 6. 8 Hist. Eccl. A. D. 66. n. 12. 
BYAnt. 1. xv. c. 10) sect: 3. i Tbid. 1. xvii. c. 3. de B, J. Li. c. 29. 
* Pepwoay & em To avre rerpapyxtac’ p. 756. v. 37. ' bepwoac Oe 
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from another place in Josephus, that Cyrenius was but 
once in Judea. For he says, that ‘ Massada was then held 
‘ by Eleazar, the chief man of the sicaril, a descendant of 
‘ Judas, who persuaded not a few of the Jews not to enrol 
‘ themselves, as I have said" above, when Cyrenius the cen- 
‘ sor° was sent into Judea.’ 

I own this is a difficulty, but the argument is not con- 
clusive. It is true, that Judas made this disturbance when 
« Cyrenius was sent into Judea,” or in the time of Cyrenius ; 
but it does not follow, that Cyrenius was sent but once 
into Judea. The New Testament will afford us an instance 
upon this very subject, which will be of use to us. Gama- 
liel says, Acts v. 37, “ After this man, rose up Judas of 
Galilee, in the days of the taxing, and drew away much 
people after him.” If we had in our hands this book only 
of St. Luke, namely, the Acts of the Apostles, it is not un- 
likely, that many would have supposed, that St. Luke knew 
of no other taxing made in Judea, but that in the time of 
which Judas rose up. But we are assured from his gospel, 
that this conclusion would have been false: for there he 
has spoke very particularly of another, which he calls the 
first, or at least distinguishes very plainly from some other. 

I must be allowed to repeat here once more, that argu- 
ments formed upon the silence of writers are very seldom 
of much moment. Josephus is the only Jewish writer of 
those times in whom we have the history of that country ; 
and it cannot be justly concluded, that any particular thing 
was not done, or that such or such circumstance did not 
attend it, because he has not mentioned it. All writers 
have their particular views, and some things we are very 
desirous to know, might, for some reason or other which we 
are ignorant of, lie without the compass of their designs, 
Besides, the most accurate and careful historians have omit- 
ted many facts or incidents, that might be very properly 
mentioned, through forgetfulness or oversight. I take the 
omission of the description of the tetrarchy that belonged to 
Pheroras, to be a remarkable instance of this sort. 

5. But it will be said, that Tertullian is positive, the cen- 
sus in Judea at the time of our Saviour’s birth was made by 
Sentius Saturninus.? 

» Vid. de Bell. 1. ii. c. 17. sect. 8. ° Kadetrar de ro per , 
ppzpoy Macada, mpoeisnker de Tw Karengorwy avTo cuKapwy duvatoc avnp 
EdsaZapoc, aroyovoc Isda re metcavrog Isdawy ek odtysc, We moorepoy Oedn- 
AwKapev, py ToecPa Tac amoypadac, OTE Kupnr0¢ TYynTNe ac THY Iedaay 
ereugOn’ de B. 1, vii. c. 2. sect. 1. P Sed et census constat 
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I answer to this: (1.) It ought to be considered, that the 
heretic Marcion, with whom Tertullian disputes in this place; 
did not admit the authority of the first chapter* of St. 
Luke’s gospel. And it was the custom of Tertullian, to ar- 
gue from those parts of scripture which the heretics he was 
dealing with" acknowledged. Possibly therefore Tertullian 
having, or supposing he had, reason to think, that this cen- 
sus was made when Saturninus was president of Syria, he 
might choose to mention the ordinary officer as a thing cer- 
tain; but yet might not intend to affirm, that the census 
was made by him, but only that it happened in his time. 
Isaac Casaubon judged it not unreasonable so to understand 
Tertullian, who often uses* words improperly. I thought 
it not fit to deprive the reader of this answer of that learned 
man: but I do not adopt his interpretation of Tertullian. 

(2.) ‘Tertullian’s authority ought not to outweigh the 
testimony of more ancient writers, who were nearer the 
event. Justin Martyr, in his first apology, presented to the 
Roman emperor sixty years before Tertullian wrote his 
books against Marcion, says, this census was performed in 
Judea by Cyrenius ; and all other writers agree with Justin, 
as has been shown already. 

(3.) Tertullian’s authority is of the less weight in this 
point, because he has made very gross blunders in history, 
of which I shall say somewhat more in the third chapter. 

A, I imagine some account may be given of this mistake 
of Tertullian, It has been observed, that Marcion, whom 
Tertullian was now arguing with, did not own the first 
chapters of St. Luke’s gospel. Tertullian therefore not 
having his eye particularly on St. Luke, and supposing that 
this census was made in Judea when Saturninus was pre= 
sident of Syria, says, it was made by him. 

Judea having been afterwards a branch of the province 
of Syria, he concluded it was so at this time, and that there- 
fore the census must have been made by the president of 
Syria: but this was arguing from later to more early times, 
as men not thoroughly versed in history are apt to do. 


1 Accedit his Cerdon quidam.—Solum evangelium Luce, nec tamen totum 
1ecipit. Post hunc discipulus ipsius emersit Marcion.—Heresin Cerdonis ap- 
probare conatus est. De prescrip. Heret. c. 51. 

* Quam et argumentationibus earum, et scripturis quibus utuntur, provoca- 
vimus ex abundanti. De Carne Christi, cap. 25. 

§ Tertullianus, cum adversus Marcio scribit, Sed et constat,—ad majorem 
fidem magistratum ordinarium potius nominat, quam extraordinarium. Ait 
autem per Sentium Saturninum dure et Tertullianice, hoc est, improprie pro 
eme Sevtia Larspvive, vel xyewovevovrog rng =. K. Casaub. Exercit. 1 
n, 31. 
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After the banishment of Archelaus Judea was annexed 
to Syria; but whilst Herod was living, the president of 
Syria had not any proper authority in Judea. The presi- 
dent of Syria was always the most considerable officer in 
the eastern part of the empire. When the Romans had any 
wart in that part of the world, the neighbouring kings were 
obliged to follow his directions; to furnish those sums of 
money, or those troops, which he required, and to send these 
to the places he appointed. When any differences hap- 
pened between these kings and tetrarchs, they were bound 
to refer them to him, nor could they march any forces out 
of their territories without his consent: but he seems not, 
especially in a time of peace, to have had any proper au- 
thority within their dominions. 

Nor do I think I here impute to Tertullian any very gross 
mistake. The state of dependent kingdoms and provinces 
in the Roman empire underwent frequent changes, and a 
person had need to have made history his peculiar study, 
and to have aimed at some uncommon accuracy, in order to 
understand the state of the Roman provinces for a couple 
of centuries. 

I have now gone through all the difficulties which are of 
any moment in this point. 

I have nothing farther to add to those evidences, which I 
have already produced, except these two observations ; Ist, 
That it seems to me highly probable, from the manner in 
which Eusebius speaks of this matter in his Chronicle, that 
it was originally the common opinion of christians, that 
Cyrenius was sent into Judea on purpose to make this cen- 
sus; ‘In the thirty-third year of Herod, Cyrenius being 
‘sent by the Roman senate, made a census (or enrolments) 
‘of goods and persons.’"* This does very much confirm 
the opinion of those learned men, who think that Cyrenius 
was sent with extraordinary power: though why Eusebius 
mentions the senate instead of the emperor I know not. 

Possibly some may be disposed to set aside Eusebius’s 
authority, because in his Ecclesiastical History he bas con- 
founded the two surveys. But I must confess I ascribe that, 
not to ignorance, but to somewhat a great deal worse. It 
is impossible, that a man of Eusebius’s acuteness, who had 
the New Testament and Josephus before him, should think 


* Tum intellecto barbarorum irrisu, qui peterent quod eripuerant, consuluit 
inter primores civitatis Nero, bellum anceps an pax inhonesta placeret, nec 
dubitatum de de//o—scribitur tetrarchis ac regibus preefectisque ac procuratori- 
bus,—jussis Corbulonis obsequi. Tacit. Aun. lib. xv. cap, 25. 

" Chron, p. 76. 
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a census made after Archelaus’s banishment was the same 
with that made before Herod died; but Eusebius was re- 
solved to have St. Luke’s history confirmed by the express 
testimony of the Jewish historian, right or wrong. Here 
Eusebius was under a bias. In his Chronicle we have a 
simple unbiassed account of what was the opinion of chris- 
tians, and others, at that time. 

Secondly, It seems to me in the nature of the thing most 
probable, that some person was sent with extraordinary 
power to make this enrolment. There is no evidence in 
Josephus, that Augustus had any intention to take away the 
kingdom from Herod, and make Judea a province. A cen- 
sus in his dominions was a very great disgrace: but to 
have ordered it to be performed by the president of Syria, 
would have been an additional affront; it would have 
looked like making Herod subject to Syria. Since Judea 
was to continue a distinct kingdom as hitherto, and only to 
be reduced to a more strict dependence, the only method of 
making this census could be that of sending some person of 
honour and dignity, like Cyrenius, to enrol the subjects of 
Herod, and value their estates; that, for the future, tribute 
might be paid according to this census. And this does ad-= 
mirably suit the nature of the oath mentioned in Josephus, 
the substance of which was, to be faithful to Czesar and 
Herod. 

I conclude therefore, that it is upon the whole most pro- 
bable, that the first assessment, of which St. Luke here 
writes, was performed by Cyrenius, as well as the second. 
This appears to me a very natural meaning of St. Luke’s 
words, and the external evidences for this supposition seem 
to me to outweigh the objections. 

We have now got through the affair of the census. If I 
have not been so happy as to remove every difficulty at- 
tending this text of St. Luke, yet I hope the reader will 
allow, at least, that I have not concealed or dissembled any. 
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CHAP. II. 


TWO OBJECTIONS TAKEN FROM THE SILENCE OF JOSEPHUS. 


I]. He has not mentioned the slaughter of the infants of 
Bethlehem: 1. Nor of the Galileans, whose blood Pi- 
late had mingled with their sacrifices. 


ST, MATTHEW says, chap. ii. 16, “ Then Herod, when he 
saw that he was mocked of the wise men, was exceedingly 
wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the children that were 
in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two years 
old and under, according to the time which he had dili- 
gently inquired of the wise men.” 

It is objected to this, that if there had been so cruel a 
slaughter made by Herod, of innocent infants at Bethlehem, 
a place not far from Jerusalem, it is very unlikely it should 
have been omitted by Josephus, who has written the his- 
tory of the Jews, and particularly of the reign of Herod. 

To this I answer: 1. This appears to me to be at the best 
an objection of a very extraordinary nature. The most 
exact and diligent historians have omitted many events 
that happened within the compass of those times of which 
they undertook to write: nor does the reputation which any 
one historian has for exactness, invalidate the credit of an- 
other, who seems to be well informed of the facts he relates. 
Suetonius, Tacitus, and Dio Cassius, have all three written 
of the reign of Tiberius: but it is no objection against the 
veracity of any one of them, that he has mentioned some 
things of that emperor, which have been omitted by the rest. 
No more is it any objection against St. Matthew, that he 
has related an action of Herod not mentioned by Josephus. 

2. There have been as great cruelties committed by many 
eastern princes; nor was there ever any man more likel 
than Herod to give the orders here mentioned by St. Mat- 
thew. When he had gained possession of Jerusalem* by 
the assistance of the Romans, and his rival Antigonus was 
taken prisoner, and in the bands of the Roman general 
Sosius, and by him carried to Mark Antony, Herod by a 
large sum of money persuaded Antony to put him to death, 
Herod’s great fear was, that Antigonus might some time 

* Joseph. Antiq. fib. xiv. cap, 16. sect. ult. 
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revive his pretensions, as being of the Asmonean family. 
Aristobulus, brother of his wife Mariamne, was murdered ” 
by his directions at eighteen years of age, because the peo- 
ple at Jerusalem had shown some affection for his person. 
In the seventh year of his reign from the death of Antigo- 
nus, he put to death Hyrcanus, grandfather of Mariamne, 
then eighty years of age, and who had saved Herod’s life 
when he was prosecuted by the sanhedrim; a man, who in 
his youth and in the vigour of his life, and in all the revo- 
lutions of his fortune, had shown a mild and peaceable dis- 
position.© His beloved wife, the beautiful and virtuous 
Mariamne, had a public execution,‘ and her mother Alex~ 
andra was put to death soon after.e Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, his two sons by Mariamne, were strangled in prison 
by his order,‘ upon groundless suspicions, as it seems, when 
they were at man’s estate, were married, and had children. 
I say nothing of the death of his eldest son Antipater: if 
Josephus’s character of him be just, he was a miscreant, 
and deserved the worst death that could be inflicted. 

In his last sickness, a little before he died, he sent orders 
throughout Judea, requiring the presence of all the chief 
men of the nation at Jericho. His orders were obeyed, for 
they were enforced with no less penalty than that of death. 
When these men were come to Jericho, he had them all 
shut up in the Circus, and calling for his sister Salome, and 
her husband Alexas, he told them, ‘ My life is now but 
‘ short: I know the dispositions of the Jewish people, and 
‘nothing will please them more than my death. You haveé 
‘ these men in your custody; as soon as my breath is out 
‘of my body, and before my death can be known, do you 
‘let in the soldiers upon them and kill them. All Judea 
‘and every family will then, though unwillingly, mourn at 
‘my death.’ Nay, Josephus says, ‘ That with tears in his 
‘eyes he conjured them, by their love to him, and their 
‘ fidelity to God, not to fail of doing him this honour ; and 
‘they promised" they would not fail.’ 

These orders indeed were not executed; but, as a modern 
historian of very good sense observes, ‘ The ‘ history of this 


> Antiq. |. xv. c. 3. sect. 3. De Bell. I. i. c. 22. SADC Ue xVoC. 
6. de Bell. ubi supra. 4 Ant. xv. c. 7. sect. 5, 6. © Tbid. sect. 8. 
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‘his most wicked design, takes off all objection against the 
‘truth of murdering the innocents, which may be made 
‘from the incredibility of so barbarous and horrid an act. 
‘For this thoroughly shows, that there can nothing be 
‘imagined so cruel, barbarous and horrid, which this man 
‘ was not capable of doing.’ 

It may be also proper to observe, that almost all the exe- 
cutions, which I have instanced in, were sacrifices to his 
state-jealousy and love of empire. And the slaughter, 
which St. Matthew has given an account of, was made upon 
the occasion of tidings brought to Jerusalem, of the birth 
of one who was “ King of the Jews.” 

3. Josephus has given us an account of a terrible execu- 
tion made in Herod’s court, and at Jerusalem, about this 
very time, upon the occasion of some predictions, that God 
was about to take away the kingdom from Herod. I think 
it was made at the very same time with the slaughter of the 
infants. St. Matthew relates only what was done at Beth- 
lehem, Josephus what happened at Jerusalem. The silence 
of Josephus about the former, and of St. Matthew about the 
latter, may be in a good measure accounted for by these two 
or three considerations, 

(1.) St. Matthew was not concerned to relate state mat- 
ters, but barely to give the history of Jesus Christ; and 
therefore all that he was obliged to take notice of upon this 
occasion, was the attempts made upon the life of Jesus. 
Josephus’s is a political history of the Jewish nation, and 
therefore the executions at court might be more suitable to 
his design. 

(2.) All writers of good sense and candour, who have 
written the history of such jealous and cruel princes as 
Herod, have been obliged, both out of a regard to them- 
selves and their readers, to omit some of their odious and 
offensive actions, and to pass by some parts or circum- 
stances of those transactions which they mention.* And I 
cannot help paying a particular respect to the evangelists 
for the many instances of their candour and goodness, and 
for this in particular, that none of them strove to brand the 
memory of Herod, who sought the life of Jesus, with the 
many cruelties of his reign, or the dreadful circumstances 
of his death; and that Matthew, who alone has informed 
us of the murder of the infants, confined his narration to 


* Neque sum ignarus, a plerisque scriptoribus omissa multorum pericula et 
pnas, dum copia fatiscunt, aut que ipsis nimia et meesta fuerant, ne pari 
teedio lecturos adficerent, verentur. Tacit. An. 1. vi. c. 7. 
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that, and passed by all the other tokens, which, I doubt not, 
Herod showed at this time, of a most odious jealousy. 

Nor would I blame Josephus barely for the omission of 
the barbarities committed at Bethlehem. He has related 
many cruel actions of Herod: to have related them all 
would probably have appeared spite and ill will, rather 
than faithfulness or impartiality. It is evident, there were 
many put to death at Jerusalem, beside those he nameth in 
the account of that execution. Possibly, the omission of 
the murder of the infants may be owing to those reasons I 
have here hinted, namely, a fear of being charged with a 
design to load Herod unreasonably, or a fear of rendering 
his history disagreeable, by too particular a detail of cruel 
actions. 

(3.) I have thus far endeavoured to account for Jose- 
phus’s silence in the way of apology for him, and should 
be glad to leave the matter here: but his strange way of 
speaking, and that in two! places of his works, of an exe-= 
cution at Jerusalem about this time, though according to 
his own account and acknowledgment it was very severe 
and terrible, will not permit me to conclude here. Sup- 
posing, then, that execution to have been made on account 
of discourses, which happened at Jerusalem upon the ru- 
mour of the birth of Jesus, I think, that since Josephus was 
determined in the main to vindicate Herod upon that occa- 
sion, he was obliged, for his own honour, to say nothing of 
what was done at Bethlehem. The slaughter of the infants, 
from two years old and under, of a whole city, town, or 
village, and the district round about it, whatever colours 
an historian might have put upon it, would have appeared 
to all mankind, but peiiicliz and hardened Jews, an hor- 
rid inhumanity. 

In a word, the objection against this relation of St. Mat- 
thew must be founded on the silence of the Greek and 
Roman historians, or of Josephus. As for the silence of the 
former ; the Roman republic or empire about this time was 
so vast, that the affairs of many dependent princes have 
been lost in the crowd. Tacitus goes over the history of 
the Jews, from Pompey’s conquest of Judea to the govern- 
ment of Felix, mentioned in the Acts, in one short chapter. 


! One of those passages with observations upon it may be seen above, p. 
292, 293. It is the passage I referred to, p. 140, &c. as deserving a particular 
attention. If the reader has not yet observed it, I would now recommend it to 
his perusal. The other passage will be found toward the latter end of sect. 1. 
of the next chapter to this. See in the index ‘ Josephus, his account of a 
“ terrible execution at Jerusalem,’ 
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Of Herod he says, ‘ The kingdom he received from Antony 
‘was enlarged [or confirmed] by Augustus. And that 
after his death, his kingdom was divided between three of 
‘ his sons ;’™ without so much as naming the sons of Herod, 
who arrived at sovereign power, and succeeded their father. 
Strabo says, ‘ Herod obtained the title of king first from 
‘ Antony, and then from Augustus. Some of his sons he 
‘ put to death, as guilty of designs against himself: others 
«he appointed his successors, dividing his kingdom among 
‘them. But his sons were not happy, for they fell under 
‘some accusations: one of them was banished into Gaul, 
‘and the other two, by means of a great deal of submission, 
‘ with much difficulty kept their several tetrarchies."" He 
does not so much as name those sons whom Herod killed, 
nor those that succeeded him. It is with a like brevity, 
that some other writers have mentioned Herod. Dio Cas- 
sius’s history of affairs about the latter part of Herod’s 
reign is wanting. I leave it to any one to judge, whether 
it be reasonable to expect the particular fact at Bethlehem 
from historians, who plainly content themselves with de- 
livering the successions of princes, without relating their 
affairs, or so much as recording all their names. 

As for Josephus, his silence is no more an objection 
against St. Matthew, than the silence of other writers is 
against him. Josephus has said a great deal of Herod’s 
liberality to foreigners, to Antioch, Berytus, Tyrus, Sidon, 
Damascus, and many other cities in Syria; to the Athenians, 
Lacedeemonians, Rhodians, and other people of Greece. Of 
his benefaction to the Eleans, he says, ‘ It was a common 
‘ benefit not to Greece only but to all the world :° and that 
‘ he was so remarkable for his liberality, that Augustus and 
‘ Agrippa often said, Herod’s kingdom was too small for 
‘him, and that he deserved to be king of all Syria and 
‘ Egypt.’? TI suppose people to take these things upon 

™ Regnum ab Antonio Herodi datum, victor Augustus auxit [al. sanxit]. 
Post mortem Herodis, nihil expectato Cesare, Simon quidam regium nomen 
invaserat. Is a Quintilio Varo obtinente Syriam punitus. Et gentem coérci- 
tam liberi Herodis tripartito rexere. ‘Tacit. Hist. l. v. c. 9. 
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Josephus’s authority. I cannot conceive, how the single 
silence of Josephus (and of Justus of Tiberias, if you please 
to add him) should be an objection against St. Matthew, 
when the silence of the Greeks and Syrians, people that 
abounded so much in writers, (several of which are also 
still in being,) is no objection against Josephus; who has 
recorded many things done by Herod for those people, of 
which they have made no mention, that we know of. 

It has been pretended, indeed, that Josephus was a great 
enemy to Herod, and seems willing to tell all his various 
acts of cruelty. But this is not certain, For Herod’s cha- 
racter in Josephus has a mixture of good and bad: he has 
related a great many things to his advantage, which can be 
verified by no other writers. Herod put to death every 
member of the Jewish great council in Hyrcanus’s time, 
except Hillel and Shammai: yet Josephus mentions this 
very slightly :¢ he even takes part with Herod against the 
pharisees in an account of an execution made at Jerusalem 
in the latter part of his reign. Though Josephus were an 
enemy to Herod, he might have inducements to show him 
favour upon some occasions: Agrippa the younger was 
living, when Josephus wrote, and he had some acquaintance 
with him, and obligations to him:" it was not for the ho- 
nour of the Jewish nation, to make a mere monster of Herod, 
who had reigned over them between thirty and forty years. 
A particular recital of all Herod’s cruelties could not but 
make the uneasiness of the Jewish people under the Roman 
government appear very unreasonable: they might be 
thought a strange people, who rebelled against the Romans, 
and yet had borne with a man who had spared neither young 
nor old ; who had slaughtered all the members of their great 
council, and the innocent infants of a whole town and all its 
district. I have sometimes thought, that this was really 
one reason, why Josephus made so slight mention of the 
cutting off the members of that senate: it might also be 
some inducement not to relate the slaughter of the infants. 

But Josephus, as a firm Jew, had certainly a particular 
reason for passing over this event at Bethlehem: he could 
not mention it, without giving the christian cause a great 
advantage. To write, that Herod, at the latter end of his 
reign, had put to death all the young children at Bethle- 
hem, on occasion of a report spread at Jerusalem, that the 
king of the Jews had been newly born there, would have 
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greatly gratified the christians; since it was well known, 
when he wrote, that about thirty years after the death of 
Herod, Jesus, being then about thirty years of age, had been 
styled the king of the Jews, and had been publicly cruci- 
fied at Jerusalem with that title; and it was firmly believed 
by all his followers, that he was the great person spoken of 
under that character, and was now advanced to dominion 
and power. : 

Nay, I do not see how any serious and attentive heathen, 
who had heard any thing of Jesus, could read a relation of 
this event in Josephus, a Jewish historian, known to be no 
favourer of those called christians, but he must be disposed 
to think, the christian belief deserved some consideration. 
For if there was a report spread at Jerusalem, the capital 
city of Judea, that the king of the Jews had been newly 
born; and if this report was so far credited, that Herod, 
notwithstanding his numerous issue, thought it needful to 
make away with all the young children at Bethlehem and 
its borders, in order to secure the succession in his own 
family : this is at once a strong argument, that the Jewish 
expectation of a great person to arise from among them 1s 
no new thing, and that there were some reasons to think, 
that great person had been born at that time. Moreover, 
he must also suppose it possible, that the child, whose life 
was aimed at, escaped, notwithstanding the care of Herod: 
for it is plain he did not certainly know the child, of whom 
the discourse was; if he had, he would not have given 
orders for destroying all the young children under such an 
age. 

The more any heathen knew of the Jewish expectations, 
or of the story of Jesus, either by hearsay from the chris- 
tians, or by having looked into any of the gospels, the more 
would he have remarked such a relation in this historian. 

For this reason, Josephus could by no means be willing 
to relate this event, with its most peculiar circumstances; 
though I think he has given a general account of Herod’s 
cruelty at that time, as I have sufficiently shown already. 

4. St. Matthew’s account is confirmed by the testimony 
of ancient christian authors. I give one passage from Justin 
Martyr, who wrote before the middle of the second century. 
‘ But,’ says he, * Herod, when the Arabian wise men did 
‘not come back to him as he had desired them, but ac= 
‘ cording to a command given them returned by another 
‘ way into their own country ; and when Joseph, together 
‘with Mary and the young child, were gone into Egypt, 
‘according to directions given to them also by a divine 
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‘ revelation; not knowing the child whom the wise men bad 
‘ come to worship, commanded all the children in Bethle- 
‘ hem, without exception, to be killed.’* ‘This was prophe- 
sied of by Jeremiah, the spirit of God saying by him thus, 
* A voice was heard in Rama.”— 

This event is also mentioned byt Irenzeus, who lived in 
the same century, and by Origen" in the third century, in 
his answer to Celsus, where he says, ‘ Herod put to death 
‘ all the little children in Bethlehem and its borders, with a 
‘ design to destroy the king of the Jews, who had been born 
‘there.’ It is needless to make any more quotations of 
christian’ writers. 

There is also a noted passage in Macrobius, a heathen 
author, who flourished in the latter end of the fourth cen- 
tury, who among other jests of Augustus has this; *‘ When 
‘he [Augustus] had heard that among the children within 
‘two years of age, which Herod king of the Jews com- 
‘ manded to be slain in Syria, his own son had been killed, 
‘he said, “ It is better to be Herod’s hog than his son.” ’ 

I lay little or no stress upon this passage, partly because 
it comes too late, partly because there is reason to suppose, 
Macrobius has been mistaken about the occasion of the jest. 
No early christian writers have said any thing of Herod’s 
having had a young child of his own killed in the slaughter 
at Bethlehem. If Augustus did pass this jest upon Herod, 
it might be occasioned by the death of Antipater, or rather 
of Alexander and Aristobulus.* 

This is what I said of this passage in the first edition. I 
would now add; it ought to be allowed, that Augustus did 
pass this jest upon Herod, upon some occasion or other, and 
that Macrobius has given us exactly the words of the jest. 
This passage also shows, that Herod’s slaughter of the in- 


S Tlavrug amdwe rec Tatdac Tac ev ByOdcep exehevoey avapeOnva. Dialog. 
Part. ii. p. 304. Paris. (p. 307. Thirlb.) 
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fants in Judea was a thing well known in Macrobius’s time, 
and was not contested by heathens. 

If we could be assured, that Macrobius transcribed this 
whole passage, not only the jest itself, but the occasion of it 
likewise, from some more ancient author, it would be a 
proof, that this event was well known in that author’s time 
also. And we should have a great deal of reason to sup- 
pose that author was a heathen, because it is most likely 
that Macrobius, a bigoted heathen himself,Y did not much 
deal in christian writers. 

But it is possible, that Macrobius found only the jest in 
his author, and added the occasion, having collected it from 
the common discourse of the christians of his time, who 
frequently spoke of this cruel action of Herod. There is 
some reason to suspect this, because it is very likely, that 
Augustus’s reflection upon Herod was occasioned by the 
death of one of those sons whom Josephus has mentioned ; 
and that it has no relation at all to the slaughter of the 
infants at Bethlehem. This suspicion may be farther 
strengthened by the great agreement of Macrobius with 
St. Matthew, in the words he uses concerning the children.” 
Macrobius being ignorant of Herod’s story, and having 
heard of the slaughter of the infants, when he met with this 
jest in some author, concluded there had been some young 
child of Herod put to death together with them. 

I am content therefore to leave it a doubtful point, whe- 
ther Macrobius transcribed this whole passage, or the jest 
only, from some more ancient author. 

Upon the whole then, there lies no objection against this 
relation of St. Matthew: there is nothing improbable in the 
thing itself, considering the jealous, cruel temper of Herod. 
The silence of Josephus, or of the ancient Greek and Roman 
historians, can be no difficulty with any reasonable person. 
This fact is confirmed by the express testimony of very 
early christian writers, and by Macrobius, a heathen author, 
in the latter end of the fourth century ; from whom it ap- 
pears, that this event was not then contested, and that it was 
even better known, than the fate of those sons of Herod, 
whom Josephus says he put to death at man’s estate. 

II. An objection of the like sort with that we have been 
considering, may be made against St. Luke, who says, ch. 


¥ This is very evident from his works : and the reader may see a full proof 
of it in the Rev. Mr. Masson's Slaughter of the Children in Bethlehem, as an 
historical Fact, vindicated, sect. 3. 

* Children within two years of age, which Herod king of the Jews com- 
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xi, 1, “ There were present at that season, some that told 
him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices.” It has been thought strange by some, that 
Josephus has made no mention of this event. 

In answer to this objection, I shall transcribe a passage 
of Josephus. ‘ Judas the Galilean introduced a fourth sect 
‘among the Jews. In all other things they agree with the 
‘ pharisees, but they have an invincible love of liberty, and 
‘ acknowledge God alone their lord and governor: nor can 
‘ any kind of death, or any punishments of their friends and 
‘relations, make them call any man lord. As many have 
‘ been witnesses of their immoveable firmness, I shall say no 
‘more upon this head ; not out of a fear lest my accounts 
‘ should be thought incredible, but rather because it is not 
‘ easy fully to represent their contempt of all kinds of suf- 
‘ ferings.’* 

Perhaps the Galileans mentioned by St. Luke were some 
of the followers of the before-mentioned Judas. Josephus 
says, he has omitted the greatest part of the sufferings 
of that sect. I think it is not difficult to guess the reason. 
Judas’s principles were very popular among the Jews, but 
in the opinion of the Romans they were criminal, as being 
inconsistent with subjection to their government. And it 
was next to impossible for Josephus to give a particular ac- 
count of all transactions in Judea relating to this matter, 
without offending the Jews, his countrymen, on the one hand, 
or the Romans on the other. 

But whether the Galileans in St. Luke were men of this 
principle is not certain, nor is it material. For though they 
were not, the passage just transcribed from Josephus may 
satisfy us, that many remarkable events have been omitted 
by him upon some account or other. 
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CHAP. III. 


AN OBJECTION AGAINST THE FIFTEENTH YEAR OF THE 
REIGN OF TIBERIUS, COMPARED WITH THE 
AGE OF JESUS AT HIS BAPTISM. 


I. The objection stated. 1. The first solution: That St. 
Luke by the fifteenth of Tiberius, might intend the fif=_ 
teenth of his proconsular power, not of his sole empire 
after the death of Augustus. II. The consistence of 
other notes of time in the Gospels with this supposition. 
IV. The second solution: That the age of thirty years 
ascribed to Jesus at his baptism may be understood with 
latitude. 


ST. LUKE says, chap. iii. 1, 2, “ Now in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being gover- 
nor of Judea,—the word of God came unto John the son of 
Zacharias in the wilderness——Now when all the people 
were baptized, it came to pass, that Jesus also being bap- 
tized, and praying, the heaven was opened: And the Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon him, 
and a voice came from heaven, which said, Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased. And Jesus him- 
self——began to be about thirty years of age,” ver. 23. 

Against this account of St. Luke this objection may be 
formed. St. Matthew says expressly, that Jesus was “ born 
in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king.” 
Though Jesus was born but a month or two before the death 
of Herod, he would be at least thirty-one years of age at 
his baptism. But if Jesus was born above a year, much 
more, if above two years before Herod’s death; then the 
age of thirty years here ascribed to him at his baptism, 
is absolutely inconsistent with the notes of time mentioned 
at the commencement of John the Baptist’s ministry; even 
allowing that the word of God came to John in the very 
beginning of the fifteenth year of Tiberius, and that Jesus 
was baptized a few months after. 

Before I state this objection at length, I would observe, 
that the true genuine meaning of these words, “ Jesus him- 
self* began to be about thirty years of age,” is not that he 
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then entered the thirtieth year of his age, but that Jesus was 
about thirty years of age when he began his ministry ; or, 
when” he thus began to show himself publicly. This, I 
think, is now the general opinion of learned® men: so the 
Greek word of this text is used by St. Luke in other places. 
Thus the high priests and others charge Jesus before Pilate, 
saying, Luke xxiii. 5, “ He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning [apEapevos, having begun 
from Galilee to this place.” St. Peter, in the debate con- 
cerning the choice of an apostle in the room of Judas, says, 
Acts i, 21, 22, “ Wherefore of these men, which have ac- 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and out among us, beginning from the baptism ¢ of John, 
unto the same day that he was taken from us, must one be 
ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection.” 

I come now to the objection: Augustus died, and Tibe- 
rius succeeded him, the 19th of August, A. U. 767, Julian 
year 59, A. D. 14. Therefore the fifteenth of Tiberius 
began the 19th Aug. A. U. 781, A. D. 28. Herod died 
before the passover in A. U. 750, Jul. year 42, or else be- 
fore the passover in A. U. 751, Jul. year 43. If then John 
the Baptist began to preach in the beginning of the fifteenth 
of Tiberius, in the latter end of A. U. 781, and Jesus be 
supposed to have been baptized by John a few months after, 
on the 6th of January of the year following, viz. A. U. 782, 
Jesus must have been in the 32d year of his life, if Herod 
died in the spring, A. U. 751, and if Jesus was born the 
25th Decemb. preceding, viz. A. U. 750. But if Herod 
died, A. U. 750, and Jesus was born the 25th Decemb. be- 
fore, viz. A. U. 749, then he would be at his baptism in the 
33d year of his age. 

But it may be made appear several ways, that Jesus was 
born above a year, probably above two years before Herod 
died. 

1. This may be inferred from the evangelists themselves. 
For it is very probable, that Herod lived a year or more 
after the murder of the infants, The wise men having wor- 
shipped Jesus, when they were departed, Matt. ii. 18, 14, 
“ Behold, the angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a 

5 Dr. Clarke’s Paraphrase. © Luce mentem Jansenius 
[Con. cap. 14.] optime assecutus est, quam sic exprimit : Sensus erit, et ipse 
Jesus erat fere triginta annorum, cum jam suscepto baptismo auspicaretur 
deinde munus suum. Bas. ann. Pol. Ecc. ant. D. 5. n. 28. vid. et Anton. 
Cappell. de Coena Christi suprema. Sect. 12. c. 23. Mr. Whiston’s Short 
View of the Harmony, &c. p. 136. 4 By @ eondOe war 
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dream, saying, Arise, and take the young child and his 
mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring 
thee word: for Herod will seek the young child to destroy 
him. When he arose, he took the young child and his 
mother by night, and departed into Egypt. And was there 
until the death of Herod.’ The direction given to Joseph 
by the angel, may afford ground to suppose, that Joseph 
was to make some stay in Egypt, at least some months, or 
more than a few weeks or days: which, from what follows, 
appears to have been “ till the death of Herod.” 

Moreover, St. Matthew says, ch. ii. 19, 20, that “ when 
Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the Lord appeared to 
Joseph in a dream in Egypt, saying, Arise, take the young 
child and his mother, and go into the land of Israel: for 
they are dead which sought the young child’s life.” 

It being known from Josephus, that Antipater died but 
five days before his father Herod, it may be inferred from 
the use of the plural number, that Antipater is meant by the 
angel as well as Herod, and that he had been concerned in 
the design to put Jesus to death, and that his cruel inten- 
tions were one cause of Joseph’s removal out of Judea 
into Egypt. But Antipater could have no influence on his 
father’s counsels for ten months or more before Herod died, 
as will appear presently: therefore the murder of the in- 
fants happened, most probably, a year before the death of 
Herod. 

It may likewise be concluded from St. Matthew’s account, 
that Jesus was born near two years before the murder of the 
infants. For thus he says, ch. ii. 1, 2, “ Now. when Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod the 
king, behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusa- 
lem, saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? 
for we have seen his star im the east, and are come to wor- 
ship him.” Ver. 7. “ Then Herod, when he had privily called 
the wise men, inquired of them diligently, what time the 
star appeared.” 

The wise men having been to worship the child, and de- 
parting into their own country without coming back to 
Jerusalem, Ver. 16, “ Then Herod, when he saw he was 
mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and sent 
forth, and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under, ac- 
cording: to the time which he had diligently inquired of the 
wise men.” 

Jesus was born before the wise men came, for their ques- 
tion was, “ Where is he that is born?” They knew he was 
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born, because they had seen his star in the east. Herod in- 
quired what time the star appeared, and slew all the chil- 
dren from two years and under, according to that time. 
Therefore the star had appeared two years before, and 
Jesus was born at or near that time. 

Nor can the supposed distance between the appearing of 
the star, and the arrival of the wise men, weaken this cal- 
culation. There might be many reasons to hinder their 
undertaking the journey immediately: possibly, they ap- 
prehended no necessity of setting out sooner. For allowing 
the truth of the fact, that they had seen a star, by which 
they understood the birth of a king in Judea, they could 
not well make any doubt of his living, or of their having an 
opportunity to worship him, though they delayed a year or 
two. But, whatever were the reasons of their delay, we 
have no right to depart from the words of St. Matthew ; 
who intimates very plainly, that it was two years from the 
appearing of the star, to the time in which Herod ordered 
the children to be slain. 

Add these two years to the fore-mentioned year, which 
Herod lived after the slaughter of the children, and it will 
appear, that according to St. Matthew, Jesus was born three 
years before Herod’s death. 

2. It may be proved from Tertullian, that Jesus was born 
above two years before the death of Herod: for he says, 
that the census or tax made in Judea, at the time of which 
Jesus was born, was made‘ by Sentius Saturninus. But 
Josephus assures us, that Quintilius Varus was come into 
Syria as successor to Saturninus, before® the death of He- 
rod. It may not be easy to determine exactly from Jose- 
phus the time of Varus’s arrival in Syria: but there are in 
being some ancient coins" or medals of the city of Antioch, 
the capital of that province, that demonstrate the time of 
his government. One of these coins has on the reverse a 
figure representing the city of Antioch, and the name of 
Varus with a date in Greek numerals, xxv. And there are 
others with the same figure and inscription, with the nume- 
rals xxvi. xxvii. The first of these coins assures us, that 
Varus was in Syria before September, A. U. 748. For the 

f Adv. Mare. lib. iv. cap. 19. See above, p. 343. 
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era which the Antiochians used at that time was that of the 
Actiac victory, which was obtained, A. U. 723.'__ The 25th 
year of this era ended the second of Sept. A. U. 748. It 
is therefore manifest, that Jesus was born before September 
in that year, if Saturninus made the census of which St. 
Luke speaks, or if it was made in his time: and if it be 
supposed, that Jesus was born on the 25th of December, 
then his nativity must necessarily be placed as far back as 
the 25th Decemb. A. U. 747. 

3. I expect likewise to be here reminded of some things 
advanced by me in the first chapter of this book ; and that 
it will be urged; If the oath which Josephus says was 
taken by all the Jews to Augustus and Herod, relating to 
the census or enrolment which St. Luke speaks of, then Je- 
sus must have been born three years before the death of 
Herod. 

Possibly the objection may be stated in this manner: 

It cannot be less than ten months from the commencement 
of the inquiries made by Herod into the cause of Pheroras’s 
death, and the crimes of Antipater, to the death of Herod. 
When the first discoveries were made, Antipater was at 
Rome: Herod sent for him in a very pressing but kind 
manner, dissembling all suspicions concerning him, that he 
might not delay to return to Judea. Josephus says, that 
when Antipater returned, he knew nothing of the accusa- 
tions which had been brought against him, though* seven 
months had then passed from the first discovery of his 
crimes, In a day or two after Antipater’s return to Judea, 
Herod calls a council in which' he himself and Varus, go- 
vernor of Syria, presided. Antipater is brought before 
them, convicted, and remanded to prison. But Herod not 
daring to pronounce sentence on Antipater without leave 
from Augustus, expresses were sent to Rome with an ac- 
count of what had passed. After that these messengers 
were sent away from Judea, a letter was intercepted, which 
was written to Antipater by Acme a Jewish woman at Rome, 
in the service of the empress Livia, in which letter were 
fresh proofs of Antipater’s designs. Hereupon Herod sent 
away fresh despatches to Rome. These return to Judea, and 
bring word, that Acme had been put to death by Augustus, 


' Allix supposes, that the Antiochian era of the Actiac victory does not be- 
gin till A. U. 724. Vid. Dissert. de J.C. Anno et Mense natali, p. 102. It is 
not my business to enter into dispute upon this head: the other opinion seems 
to me most probable, Vid. Noris. ubi supra. Pagi. Apparat. n. 103, 104. 
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and that the emperor left it to Herod to do with Autipater 
as he thought fit. Soon after this Antipater was put to 
death, and in five days after Herod died.™ 

As there was a second embassy sent to Rome after the 
trial of Antipater, and this returned before Herod died, with 
an account that Acme had been put to death, upon informa- 
tions they had carried with them to Rome; it is impossible 
to assign less than three months for the interval between the 
arrival of Antipater in Judea, and Herod’s death, which 
added to the former seven make ten months. 

It being supposed in the first chapter, that the execution 
which Herod made in his own family happened at the same 
time with the slaughter of the children at Bethlehem ; it must 
next be considered, how long time that execution preceded 
the first inquiries into Antipater’s designs. The facts men- 
tioned by Josephus in this interval stand thus, 

Herod having put to death several of his courtiers and 
servants, calls his friends together, charges Pheroras’s wite 
with creating disturbances, and insists upon it that Pheroras 
put her away. Pheroras loving his wife too well to comply 
with this demand, the two brothers fall out. Pheroras 
leaves Herod, and goes to his tetrarchy, withal swearing 
solemnly never to come to Herod more. About this time, 
as it seems, Antipater, with his father’s consent, left Judea 
and went to Rome. Soon after Pheroras was gone home, 
Herod fell sick ; but though Herod sent for Pheroras, he 
would not come to him. Not long after, Pheroras is sick ; 
Herod goes to see him, they are reconciled, Pheroras dies, 
Herod has him brought to Jerusalem and buried there." 

When Pheroras was buried, some of his servants made 
application to Herod, desiring him to inquire into the man- 
ner and causes of Pheroras’s death. These inquiries open 
a horrid scene of wickedness. And it appears, that a con- 
spiracy had been formed by Antipater to poison his father 
Herod ; and that he had committed the execution of this 
design to Pheroras, and servants of his own, whom he had 
left behind him when he went to Rome, and who were to 
obey Pheroras’s directions.° 

It will not be easy to allot less than three months for the 
facts just now mentioned, in the interval between the exe- 
cution in Herod’s family, and the first inquiries into the 
cause of Pheroras’s death. Three months added to the for- 
mer ten make thirteen. 

m Vid. Jos. de Bell. 1. i. c. 30-—33. Ant. |. xvii. c. 3—8. 
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The execution spoken of by Josephus, and the slaughter 
of the children mentioned by St. Matthew, being allowed 
to have happened both at the same time, the interval be- 
tween the birth of Jesus and this execution is already com- 
puted. It cannot be less than a year and nine or ten 
months, that is, near two years; consequently, we have a 
fresh argument that Jesus was born three years before the 
death of Herod: but how inconsistent this is with Jesus 
being “ about thirty years of age” in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, appears from what has been said already. : 

Having now stated these objections, and given them their 
full force, as I imagine ; before I proceed to offer a reply, I 
would make two or three reflections upon some particulars 
contained in them. 

I do allow that it appears to me highly probable, that 
Herod did live a year at least after the slaughter of the 
infants. 

But as for Tertullian’s testimony, that the tax in Judea 
was made by Saturninus, I think it is not of much weight ; 
since he is the only person that has said this, and he 
flourished not till about two hundred years after the event. 
Besides, though Tertullian was well skilled in the Roman 
laws and customs, he has committed many gross blunders in 
history. The reader may see several of them collected by? 
Dodwell in his Dissertations upon Irenzeus. One of them 
is the computation Tertullian has made of the time, from 
the nativity of Jesus to the taking of Jerusalem’ by Ves- 
pasian ; which, according to him, was not full fifty-three 
years. And in reckoning up the reigns of the several em- 
perors, he has quite omitted that of Claudius, and allotted 
not quite ten years to the reign of Nero. He, who could 
make such mistakes in the history of the Roman emperors, 
might very easily be ignorant who was president of Syria at 
the time of our Saviour’s nativity. 

Nor am I satisfied with the proofs offered in these ob- 
jections, that Jesus was born two years before the slaughter 
of the children at Bethlehem. Whitby’ questions whether 
avo OveTes Kat KaTWTEpw, should not be rendered from “ one 
year old” and under, rather than from “two years old” and 
under. But let écerys signify two years, yet I think no 
conclusion can be made about the precise time of the birth 
of Jesus from Herod’s orders. It is most likely, that this 
star appeared some time before the birth of Jesus, and that 
it was understood by the wise men to pre-signify it. Here- 


P Dissert. iii. sect. 13. 4 Vid. Tertul. advers. Jud. cap. 8. 
* Matt. ii, 16, 
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by they were prepared for their journey, and it is highly 
probable, that these wise men came into Judea to worship 
this King, as soon as they could, after they concluded he 
was born, and that they arrived at Jerusalem in a very few 
months atter his birth. But since their inquiry was, “ Where 
is he that is born King of the Jews ?” Herod, whose cruelty 
had in a manner no bounds, orders all children near Bethle- 
hem to be slain who had been born since the appearing of 
the star; or perhaps even for some space* before the time, 
at which, after an exact inquiry of the wise men, he perceived 
it had appeared. 

As there appears not any proof from St. Matthew, that 
Jesus was born two years, or near two years before the 
slaughter of the infants; so, I think also, that there are no 
proofs in Josephus, that the oath taken by the Jews had 
preceded two years, or near two years, the execution made 
in Herod’s court. The oath and the execution are related 
by Josephus both together. The reader is referred to that 
passage, as also to the charge brought against Pheroras’s 
wife immediately after that execution was over: among 
other things in the charge Herod says,—‘ That she did all 
‘ she could to create a difference between him and his bro- 
‘ther; that the fine imposed upon the pharisees had been 
‘ evaded by her means; and that in the present affair no- 
‘ thing had been done without her.’ This present affair I 
suppose to relate to the predictions given out by the pha- 
risees, that God would take away the kingdom from Herod 
and his children. The payment of the fine is the last crime 
she is charged with before this affair, which had preceded 
the execution; it certainly therefore is not a crime of two 
years’ standing. Herod, in so long a time, might have found 
out some new fault in a woman he was so much offended 
with. We may be pretty well assured from this account, 
if I mistake not, that this oath had preceded the said exe- 
cution and predictions but some few months only. 

Supposing then the execution to be truly dated in the 
objection, at about thirteen months before the death of 
Herod, we may infer, that the oath in Josephus, and the 
description in St. Luke, was made, and that Jesus was born 
about a year and six or seven months before Herod’s death. 

If indeed Antipater had been at Rome two years before 
he was recalled by his father, as some learned men have 
thought, then this execution must have been made above 

5 Neque vero sequitur, si Herodes, omni modo cavens ne puer elaberetur, 
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thirteen months before Herod’s death ; because it is likely, 
or rather certain, that Antipater was in Judea at the time of 
that execution. But I think it is a mistake to suppose he 
had been so long out of Judea. Antipater staid some time 
in Judea after his brothers Alexander and Aristobulus weret 
dead ; and took a great deal of pains to defeat and set aside 
the advantageous marriages, which Herod designed for their 
children: he also entered into cabals with Pheroras and his 
wife, in order to secure the succession for himself: more- 
over, Saturninus was got to Rome a good while before 
Antipater went from home. Josephus says in his Antiqui- 
ties, that Antipater having resolved, if possible, to hasten 
his father’s death, and being desirous to strengthen and 
secure his own interest, that he might reign after him; ‘ He 
‘remitted large sums of money to his father’s friends at 
‘Rome, that he might gain their good will, but especially 
‘ that he might have the favour of Saturninus the governor 
‘of Syria.’" Saturninus is not here called governor of Syria 
because he was then actually in that post, for he is mani- 
festly at Rome, but to distinguish him from others of that 
name, of which there were many. And it appears from the 
parallel place in the War of the Jews, that one favour which 
Antipater desired of these persons at Rome, who had in- 
fluence on his father, was, that they would write to Herod 
that his [Antipater’s] presence at Rome would be service- 
able to him in the present posture of affairs. Antipater had 
now settled all things with Pheroras for the poisoning of 
Herod, as soon as an opportunity offered : but Antipater, so 
long as he staid in Judea, could not forbear conversing 
with Pheroras and his wife, which was extremely disagree- 
able to Herod. ‘ Therefore Antipater’ contrived, by the 
‘ interest of friends at Rome, to procure leave for a voyage 
‘thither. These writing, that it would be very proper for 
‘ Antipater to be sent to Ceesar without delay ; he [Herod ] 
‘immediately sent him thither, having furnished him with 
‘a sumptuous equipage and large sums of money, giving 
‘him also his will to carry with him to the emperor.’ 

It is true, that after Antipater’s journey to Rome, mention 
is made of Saturninus as in Syria; but then it is, because 
Josephus relates a fact that had happened before Antipater 


* Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 1. " Kat padisa Tac emt ‘Pounce 
psc HOMITAIS peyarwy dwpewy evvec rabisapuevoc, to0 Taytwy de Larspvi- 
vov, TOY TIC Xuoiac expenynrny® ibid. p. 750. v. 10. 

Y Hpaypareverat, dia Twy emt tne Iradtac pwr, thy ec ‘Pwpny arodnmay 
aut’ yeapavTwy yap exewwy, dey Avtirarpoy TeupOnvar dia yoove mpoc 
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went from Judea. Josephus, giving an account of what 
Antipater did at Rome, mentions” some accomplices of 
Syllzus sent thither by Saturninus to answer for themselves. 
But this might have been done by Saturninus some time 
before. 

Again, if Antipater bad been two years out of Judea, 
Herod, who wanted plausible reasons to induce him to re- 
turn, could not have failed to have put this, of bis long ab- 
sence, into his letters, as a very cogent and unex ceptionable 
argument, which yet he does not appear* to have done. 

It may be further argued, that Antipater’s journey to 
Rome did not precede the death of Herod two years. The 
very commencement of the inquiries into the death of Phe- 
roras, could not be above ten months before the death of 
Herod, as has been shown already. A great progress had 
been made in those examinations ; Doris, Antipater’s mother, 
had been detected and put out of ¥ Herod’s house; Mari- 
amne the high priest’s daughter’ was also put away, and 
her son struck out of a new will Herod had made. ‘ When 
‘ these things were doing,’ says Josephus, ‘ Bathyllus, An- 
‘ tipater’s freedman, arrived from Rome, and being put to 
‘the question, was discovered to have brought with him a 
‘ fresh quantity of poison to be given to his [ Antipater’s] 
‘ mother and Pheroras, and that if the former had failed to 
‘ despatch the king, they might try? this upon him.’ Before 
Antipater had gone to Rome, he had provided” poison for 
Pheroras to give his father. It is plain, that when Bathyl- 
lus was sent from Rome, Antipater did not know whether 
Pheroras bad made any use of the first poison or not, and that 
he had still a full confidence in him: but if Antipater had 
been gone from Judea two years, and had heard nothing of 
the effect of that poison, such a delay would have created 
suspicions. Moreover, this second preparation appears to 
be sent to back the former; so that we may be assured, we 
are to go backward, not years, but only some months, for 
the true time of Antipater’s leaving Judea. 

Once more, the first opening of the inquiries into the 
causes of Pheroras’s death has been laid at about ten months 
before the death of Herod. That Antipater was then but 


W De Bell. ibid. sect. 3. Ant. lib. xvii. cap. 3. sect. 2. * See the 
substance of these letters. De Bell. lib. i. cap. 31. sect. 3. Ant. lib, xvii. cap. 
5. sect. 1, y Ant, lib, xvii. cap. 4. sect. 2. 2 Tbid. 
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newly set out for Rome, may be inferred from hence. Phe- 
roras being dead, Herod had him brought to Jerusalem, 
honoured him with a funeral, and made great lamentations 
for him. ‘ This,’ says Josephus, ‘ was the beginning of sor- 
‘row to Antipater, though® he was then sailed to Rome, 
‘God requiring of him the blood of his brothers. I shall 
‘ give a particular relation of this whole affair, that it may 
‘ be an admonition to all mankind to adhere to the practice 
‘ of virtue.’ If Antipater had been then any long time out 
of Judea, Josephus would have said, though he was then at 
Rome, or though he had been some time there. It is possi- 
ble, Antipater might have been ie from home a month 
or two; but the phrase here used by Josephus seems to me 
to import, that there were not yet come to Jerusalem any ~ 
tidings of Antipater’s arrival at Rome. 

I hope it will be excused, that I have insisted so long 
upon {69 point. The supposition, that Antipater was gone 
to Rome before the removal of Saturninus, and two years 
or more before the death of Herod, has caused much con- 
fusion in the chronology of many learned men about this 
time. 

There is in Josephus another passage, not yet observed 
by any one upon this occasion, that I know of, which may 
help to determine the time of the execution made by Herod 
in his court and at Jerusalem, and which will confirm my 
opinion about it. Josephus,- having given the history of 
Herod’s putting to death his two sons Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, makes divers reflections upon that action. ‘ It 
‘might have been sufficient,’ says he,* ‘ even supposing 
‘them guilty of the crimes laid to their charge, to have 
‘ condemned them to perpetual imprisonment, or to have 
‘ banished them, but to take away their lives was a piece of 
‘downright cruelty. Nor does the delay extenuate the 
‘crime; for after deliberation, having been resolved at one 
‘ time and in suspense at another, to commit such a fact, is 
‘an argument of a cruel disposition, and of a mind obsti- 
‘nately bent upon wickedness: which same temper he 
‘ showed afterwards upon another occasion, when he spared 


© Kat wevOog peya ex’ avrw mooe0ero’ taro Avrirarpw Katrorye exe ‘Pwunc 
TEMAEVKOTL KAKWY EYEVETO APYN, TIC AdEAPoKTOMLAC aVTOY TLWUMEVE TB OER, K. Xr. 
Ant. |. xvii. c. 3. sect. 3. 4 Ey emsace de, Kat 
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‘not others, [or the rest,] persons who seemed to be the 
‘most dear to him of any. The justice of their punish- 
‘ment abates our compassion for their ruin, but yet his 
‘ cruelty was alike here also, in that he spared not even 
‘them. But of these more in course by and by.’ 

This last piece of cruelty, I take to mean the execution 
made by Herod in his court, and which Josephus relates 
afterwards in the next book of these Antiquities. It cannot 
refer to the death of Antipater, because he is but one; nor 
to the design upon the chief men of Judea shut up in the 
Circus, because they had committed no offence, and that 
design was never executed ; nor to the rabbies, because they 
do not appear to have ever been dear to Herod: but it 
must be the before-mentioned execution, of which I hope 
the reader has a clear idea. Then Herod put to death all 
of his own family, that adhered to the things said by the 
pharisees, and other persons, who appear to have been fa- 
vourites with him. And it is observable, that as in that 
account Josephus is pleased to divert himself with those 
executions ; so here also, even when he is aggravating the 
cruelty of Herod, he betrays the same good will toward 
those who then suffered under the rage of this inhuman 
tyrant. 

It would be desirable here to settle exactly the time when 
these two sons of Herod were put to death. Allix® places 
the council of Berytus, before which they were tried, and 
vy which they were condemned, in the month of May, A. 

. 749, about ten months before Herod died. But if He- 
rod died in the spring, A. U. 750, as Allix supposes, this 
council is certainly placed by him too late. It is evident, 
from particulars insisted on in the objection, and since 
allowed, or mentioned by me, that it must have preceded 
the death of Herod above ten months. Moreover, Saturni- 
nus was one of this council, and if the first medal and the 
epoch above mentioned be allowed, Saturninus was gone 
from Syria before Sept. 748. It may be however supposed, 
I think, that this council was not held long before the re- 
moval of Saturninus: and it is certain from the passage just 
transcribed, that the execution of the pharisees and others 
at Jerusalem, happened some considerable time after the 
death of Alexander and Aristobulus. 

If any should object, that according to the account I have 
given of the oath or enrolment, that it was owing to the 
displeasure of Augustus against Herod ; it cannot be placed 


¢ — Conventum Berytensem, qui habitus est in causa Alexandri et Aristo- 
buli Maio mense. A. U. 749. ibid. p. 18. vid. etiam p. 13. et alibi. 
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so near the end of Herod’s reign as I here suppose, but 
must have happened a considerable time before the removal 
of Saturninus ; because Augustus appears to have been re- 
conciled to Herod before Saturninus left the province, and 
before the council at Berytus, in which Alexander and 
Aristobulus were condemned: I answer, that the enrolment is 
not placed by me too late atall. It might be resolved.upon 
by Augustus before, and yet not be executed till after 
Saturninus went away. And though Augustus might be in 
some measure pacified, yet he might think fit to have the 
assessment made. Besides, though Josephus says, that upon 
the applications which Nicolas of Damascus had made to 
Augustus at Rome, the emperor was reconciled to Herod ; 
that Syllaeus was ordered home, required to pay the moneys 
he owed, and give all proper satisfaction, and was‘ after- 
wards to be punished: yet it is certain, that Sylleus did 
not give Herod, or any one else, satisfaction. And it may 
be from thence inferred, that Herod was not fully reinstated 
in Augustus’s favour, for then Sylleus would have been 
more submissive. Josephus, relating Antipater’s voyage to 
Rome, of which we have made frequent mention, says: 
‘ Sylleeus the Arabian& also went thither at the same time, 
‘not having performed any of those things which Cesar 
‘enjoined; and Antipater accused him to Ceesar upon the 
‘ same heads he had been before accused of by Nicolas.’ 
From what has been said concerning the time of Antipater’s 
journey, it appears, that this accusation must have been 
brought against Sylleeus in the Jast year of Herod’s life. 

It is evident, that Herod’s affairs were not in a good pos- 
ture at this time at Rome: if they had, Antipater could not 
have made the state of them, and the service he might do 
his father there, a pretence for his journey. Moreover, An- 
tipater® charged Herod with a sum of two hundred talents, 
laid out chiefly, as he pretended, in the cause against Syt- 
leeus, his father’s great enemy. From all which it is rea- 
sonable to conclude, that Nicolas had, in his history, out of 
regard to his master and himself, magnified the success of 
his negociations at Rome. Nor can it be justly expected 
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from an historian, that when he comes down to the affairs of 
his own time, he should be perfectly indifterent toward those 
in which he acted a part himself. 

Having now cleared the way, I would lay down two or 
three conclusions, 

1. I apprehend it appears from what has been here of- 
fered, that there is no necessity of placing the birth of 
Jesus above a year and six months before the death of He- 
rod, If Herod died in March, A. U. 750, I should be 
inclined to place the nativity of Jesus in September or Oc- 
tober, A. U. 748: if Herod died in March 751, then the 
nativity of Jesus might very well be placed in September 
or October, 749, Aslam not able fully to determine the 
time of Herod’s death, 1 shall for the future have some re- 
gard to both these dates of our Saviour’s nativity. 

. 2. The account that has been given above of the time of 
Saturninus’s removal, and Varus’s arrival in the province 
of Syria, does also incline us to one of these dates. It is 
not improbable, that the oath was taken, or the assessment 
made, much about the same time that Varus came into Syria. 
And it is supposed by many learned men, that the Roman 
governors usually came from Rome into these eastern pro- 
vinces at the latter end of the summer. It is certain, that 
upon the removal of Archelaus, when Cyrenius came go- 
vernor into Syria, there was an assessment made in Syria 
and Judea. Iam the rather inclined to think this the time 
of the oath, because Josephus in his history does not relate 
when it was taken, but mentions it only upon occasion of a 
disturbance at Jerusalem, which had a connexion with it. 
And it is observable, that he has said nothing of Varus, nor 
of the concerns of Syria, till we hear of Varus being at 
Jerusalem when Antipater returned home; but, if those 
medals are to be. relied on, Varus had now been a good 
while in Syria. There is therefore in Josephus a long gap 
in the concerns of Syria, and also in the public concerns of 
Judea, from the council at Berytus to the execution at Je- 
rasalem: during this time of Josephus’s silence, 1 suppose 
the assessment was made. According to the first of the 
Antiochian medals, Varus came into Syria before Sept. 748 : 
if this be supposed the most likely date of his government, 
and if it be also most probable that Herod died, A. U. 750, 
these.may strongly dispose us to place the nativity of Jesus 
in September or October, 748. 

' 3. The latter part of the summer, or the autumn season, 
seems to be the most likely time of the year for the birth of 
Jesus; there is no particular reason to determine us to the 
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25th of December. The very depth of winter is net a very 
proper season for a survey and assessment, when people are 
to enter themselves according to their tribes or families: the 
autumn, when harvest and vintage are over, is a time of 
general leisure. When Jesus was born at Bethlehem, 
“ there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flocks by night,” Luke ii. 8. 
In some very mild climates sheep nay be abroad in the night 
time in December; but it is not very likely, they should be 
so in those countries where they must be attended by shep- 
herds: this circumstance is not very favourable to the sup- 
position, that Jesus was born the 25th of December, and 
we are at liberty to place it in autumn, a more likely 
season. 

It is not improbable, then, that Jesus might be born some 
time between the middle of August and the middle of No- 
vember. Cyrenius, we may suppose, came into Judea at 
the time, or soon after the time, that Varus came governor 
into Syria, and published the decree of Augustus, requiring 
all people to enter themselves, their dependents, and estates. 
Judea was a country of a narrow compass, and the assess- 
ment might very well be made in two or three months, 
Cyrenius coming into the country, and being a man of 
despatch in all his undertakings; being desirous also to 
hasten to Rome to receive the honours decreed him for the 
victory over the Homonadenses; being also concerned to 
set sail before the bad weather came on, he appointed all 
people to enrol themselves with all expedition within a 
certain limited time, which they did accordingly, ver. 3, 
« And all went to be taxed, every one in his own city.” 
The short time appointed for this work may be fairly con- 
cluded from St. Luke’s history of it. If the space of time 
allotted for it had been of any considerable length, it can-= 
not be thought but that Joseph would have taken an op- 
portunity to go to Bethlehem some while before the time of 
the virgin’s delivery, or else have deferred the journey till 
that was over. There is not the least hint, that this journe 
was taken just at this season, in obedience to a divine Be 
monition ; it is given us as the pure result of obedience to 
this decree of Augustus. 

We will now lay together a few events of this time, in 
the order in which it may be supposed they happened. 

About a year and six or seven months before the death 
of Herod, soon after the arrival of Varus in the province of 
Syria, in August or September, A. U. 748, or 749, Julian 
year, 40 or 41, Cyrenius [or some other person of eminence } 
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came into Judea, an assessment was made there, and in the 
time of it, Jesus was born at Bethlehem, in the month of 
September or October. After the term of forty days was 
expired, Jesus was presented in the temple at Jerusalem, and 
Mary made her offering according to the law. When these 
things were finished, they went from Jerusalem, and dwelt 
in some city of Judea, possibly at Bethlehem. In the year 
following, viz. A. U. 749, or 750, about the beginning’ of 
February, came “ wise men from the east to Jerusalem, say- 
ing, Where is he that is born king of the Jews?” they 
being guided by the star, which they “ had seen in the 
east, went and worshipped him.” After their departure, the 
virgin and the child Jesus being now fit for travelling, 
Joseph was admonished by “ an angel, to take the youn 

child and his mother, and flee into Egypt ;” which he did. 
Herod soon perceiving from the wise men’s not returning to 
him, that he had been mocked by them, and being much 
enraged thereat, “ sent forth and slew all the children that 
were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under, according to the time which he had 
diligently inquired of the wise men.” He also put to death 
at the same time divers pharisees, and other persons at Jeru= 
salem, some of his own family and attendants ; who, being 
before in expectation of the coming of a great prince, who 
was to rise up from among them, and by the arrival of the 
wise men had been confirmed in the belief that this event 
was now at hand, expressed themselves in terms, which 
Herod and his son Antipater and their ftatterers termed 
seditious, Immediately after these executions, Pheroras’s 
wife was called to an account also, as being supposed to 
have entertained the same principles with these pharisees ; 
to whom she had lately shown great favour, in paying the 
fine imposed upon them for not entering themselves, nor 
taking the appointed oath in the time of the fore-mentioned 
assessment. Pheroras not submitting to the orders given 
him by Herod in council to put away his wife, Herod 
and Pheroras fell out: hereupon, in the latter end of 
February, or beginning of March, the same year, Pheroras 
retires with his wife to his tetrarchy. And Antipater 
having before this, by various practices, and particularly 
by‘ letters procured from Rome, disposed his father to 


The account of Antipater’s sending letters and presents to Rome is Antiq. 
lib. xvii. cap. 1. sect. 1. of Herod’s last quarrel with Pheroras, his forbidding 
Antipater to converse with Pheroras, or his wife; of Antipater’s journey to 
Rome, and Pheroras’s retirement, is ibid. cap.3. In the War. [lib. i. cap. 29. 
sect. 2.] Antipater’s letters to sag oe journey, are mentioned together ; 

B ~ 
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consent to his making a journey into Italy; and sup- 
posing, that by the execution now just over, all turbulent 
spirits had been awed, and that peace and quiet might 
ensue, set sail for Rome. In the latter end of April, or the 
beginning of May following, Pheroras dies, is brought to 
Jerusalem, and buried; no sooner is the mourning for him 
over, but his servants apply to Herod to make inquiry into 
the causes of his death ; and now in the middle of May, or 
soon after, the examinations into this matter began: and 
though Antipater was sailed from Judea for Rome, and got 
at a distance from the place in which justice ought to be 
executed on him, and therefore, according to the ordinary 
course of things, it might have been supposed he was in 
safety ; yet from this time the divine vengeance began to 
prepare itself against him, till at last it fell upon him for all 
his horrid crimes. The evidence was at first obscure and 
imperfect, but opened continually more and more: Herod, 
in his letters to Autipater, dissembled his resentments, but 
earnestly pressed his return to Judea. About the middle 
of December, seven months after the first inquiry into the 
cause of Pheroras’s death, Antipater arrived at Jerusalem: 
and is tried before Herod, and Varus president of Syria, 
and condemned to death. Herod, however, not daring to 
proceed to execute the sentence without express leave from 
Augustus, sent ambassadors to Rome with a full account of 
what had passed; and soon after a second embassy, new 
evidence having been found after the departure of the 
former. These last ambassadors return to Judea, with full 
power from Augustus, about the middle of March, A. U. 
750, or 751; soon after which Antipater was executed, and 
in five days after Herod himself died, about a year and five 
or six months after the birth of Jesus. 

Upon the whole, I presume, it appears we lie under no 
necessity of dating the birth of Jesus before the latter end 
of the year of Rome 748, or 749. We hereby in part abate 
the objection, as stated above; but still we have before us 
‘undoubtedly a very great difficulty. We will now inquire 
what can be said to it. 

If. 1. When St. Luke says, “ Now in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius,—the word of God came unto John;” 
he may intend some computation of the reign of Tiberius, 
different from that of his sole empire after the death of Au- 
gustus, It is no unusual thing, for the reigns of princes to 
but as his journey is here also represented as the effect of advice brought 


from Rome, it is supposed that these letters were sent by him some time before, 
And Pheroras’s retirement is the thing next mentioned. 
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be computed from several dates. There were two compu- 
tations of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. For, as Prideaux ob- 
serves, * Nabopollaser, king of Babylon, being old and in- 
‘ firm, took his son Nebuchadnezzar into partnership in the 
‘ empire, and sent him with an army into those parts [Syria 
‘and Palestine]. And from hence the Jewish computation 
‘ of the years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign begins.—But ac- 
‘ cording to the Babylonians, his reign is not reckoned to 
¢ begin till after his father’s death, which happened two years 
‘afterwards. And both computations being found in scrip- 
* ture, it is necessary to say so much here for the reconciling 
‘of them.’* And there were two or three ways of com- 
puting the reign of ! Cyrus. 

But to come nearer to our time; there were many come 
putations of the reign of "Augustus. Some computed the 
beginning of his reign from the year in which Julius Cesar 
was killed; as "Josephus, who says, Augustus reigned 
fifty-seven years six months and odd days. Some from 
the year after, and reckoned his reign fifty-six years; others 
computed from the year in which the victory was obtained 
at° Actium, and say, he reigned forty-four years; others 
from the year after, as Ptolemy in his canon, and St. Cle- 
ment? of Alexandria, and give him only forty-three years. 
And Herod reigned thirty-four years from the death of An- 
tigonus, thirty-seven from the time he was declared king of 
Judea by the’ Roman senate. 

2. There seems to be very good reason to conclude, from 
divers passages of the Roman historians, and the most 
ancient christian writers, that there were two different 
computations of the beginning of Tiberius’s reign; one 
from the time he was made colleague with Augustus, and 
the other from his sole empire after the death of Augustus. 

Several very learned men and very eminent chronologers' 
are of opinion, that St. Luke intends the former of these two 
computations. I shall give a brief account of the grounds 


* Conn. Part. i. p. 60. ' Marshall’s Treatise of the 
70 Weeks, p. 44. ™ Vid. Petav. Rationarium Temp. 
Par, 2.1. iii. cap. 15, Pagi. Appar. n. 66—73, 103, 114, 

seAntiqe |, xviii, ¢..2. sect; 2, De Bell. I. ii. c. 9. sect. 1. 

° Atque ab eo tempore exercitibus comparatis, primum cum M. Antonio, 
Marcoque Lepido, dein tantum cum Antonio per duodecim fere annos, no- 
vissime per quatuor et quadraginta solus rempublicam tenuit. Sueton. in 
August. c. 8. vid. Dio. 1. li. P Strom. p. 339. A. Edit. Paris. 

9 Joseph. de Bell. 1. i. c. ult. sect. 8. Antiq.1 xvii. cap. 8. sect. 1. 

* Herwaertus in nova et vera Chronologia, c. 248. Usser. Ann. A. M. 
4015. Joann. Cleric. Dissertatio. de Ann. Vitee Christi. Prideaux Conn. Part, 
ii, Book ix. A. D. xii. Pagi, Critic. in Baron, A. Chr. 11, 71, 117. 147, q 
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there are for this supposition, taken chiefly from Pagi ; who 
appears to have bestowed a great deal of pains upon this 
argument, and must be allowed to have treated it with great 
accuracy and judgment. 

(1.) That Augustus did in part lay aside government 
some time before he died, may be inferred from the words 
of an uncertain author of a panegyric, in which, in the name 
of the city of Rome, he dissuades Maximianus Herculeus 
from resigning the empire. ‘Is it fit,’ says he, ‘ that you 
‘ should now give yourself a discharge, and do that so soon, 
‘which Augustus did not do till after the seventieth year 
‘ of his age, and the fiftieth of* his reign ?’ 

(2.) Several of the Roman historians have expressly men- 
tioned Tiberius’s being taken into partnership in the go- 
vernment with Augustus. 

Velleius Paterculus, who lived in the reigns of these two 
emperors, says; ‘ That at the desire of Augustus there was 
‘a law passed by the senate and people of Rome, that Ti- 
‘ berius might have equal power with him in all the pro- 
‘ vinces andt armies.’ Suetonius says; ‘ There was a law 
‘ made, that Tiberius should govern the provinces jointly 
‘with Augustus, and make the census with" him.’ Tacitus 
says; ‘ That Tiberius was made colleague in the empire 
‘(with Augustus), taken into partnership in the tribunician 
‘ power, and recommended * to all the armies.’ And there 
are in this last-mentioned™ historian frequent references to 
Tiberius’s partnership in the empire with Augustus. 


* Quo usque hoc, Maximiane, patiar, me quati, te quiescere, mihi libertatem 
adimi, te usurpare tibi illicitam missionem? An quod Divo Augusto post 
septuaginta etatis, quinquaginta imperii, non licuit annos, tam cito licuit tibi? 
Panegyr. cap. 1]. laudat. a Pagio. Critic. A. Ch. 11. n. iii. 

t Cum res Galliarum maxime molis, accensasque plebis Viennensium dis- 
sensiones, coércitione magis quam poend molisset, et Senatus Populusque Rom. 
(postulante patre ejus) ut eequum ei jus in omnibus provinciis exercitibusque 
essef, quam erat ipsi, decreto complexus esset-—in urbem reversus, jampridem 
debitum, sed continuatione bellorum dilatum, ex Pannoniis Dalmatiisque egit 
triumphum. Vellei. lib. ii. cap. 121. 

« A Germania in urbem post biennium regressus, triumphum, quem distule- 
rat, egit.——Dedicavit et Concordie edem: item Pollucis et Castoris, suo 
fratrisque nomine, de manubiis. Ac non multo post, lege per Coss. lata, ut 
provincias cum Augusto communiter administraret, simulque censum ageret, 
condito lustro in Illyricum profectus est. Suet. in Tiber. cap. 20, 21. 

v Drusoque pridem extincto, Nero solus e privignis erat: illic cuncta ver- 
gere: filius, collega imperii, consors tribunitiz potestatis adsumitur, onnisque 
per exercitus ostentatur Tacit. An. lib. i. cap. 3. 

~ Etenim Augustus, paucis ante annis, cum Tiberio tribuniciam potestatem a 
patribus rursum postularet, &c. id. ib. cap. 10. Verse inde ad Tiberium 
preces. Et ille varie disserebat, de magnitudine imperii, sudmodestia ; solam 
Divi Augusti mentem tante molis capacem: se, in partem curarum 
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I must.be allowed to be particular in the account of some 
things said by Dio. In his history of the affairs, A. U. 765, 
A. D. 12, he says: ‘ Augustus* now advanced in years, 
‘ recommended in a writing Germanicus to the senate, and 
‘the senate to Tiberius. He did not however read the 
‘ writing himself, (not being able,) but Germanicus, as he 
‘ had been wont to do.—But yet he did not lay aside the 
‘ care of the public.’—Under the next year, A. U. 766, A. 
D. 13, the same historian says: ‘ Augustus then accepted 
‘ for the fifth time, though unwillingly, the government of 
‘ the state for ten years, and renewed also the tribunician 
‘ power to Tiberius.’ He says also, ‘ That Augustus,” on 
‘account of his great age, (which likewise hindered his 
‘ coming to the senate, except very rarely,) desired he might 
‘ have twenty annual counsellors.—And a decree was passed, 
‘that whatever was enacted in council by him, together 
‘ with Tiberius, and those said counsellors, and the consuls 
‘in being, and the consuls elect, and his grandsons adopted 
‘ by him, and any others, whom he should call to his coun- 
‘ cil, should be ratified, and deemed of the same authority, 
‘as if enacted by the authority of the whole senate.’ This 
mention of Tiberius, and of him only by name, in this de- 
cree of the senate, next after Augustus, appears to me re- 
markable. I do not observe, that any of these passages of 
Dio have been quoted by Pagi; for what reason he omitted 
them I do not know. He has however insisted upon an- 
other passage of this historian, taken from the preceding 
year, A. U. 764, A. D. 11; but his argument from it seems 
to me to be founded upon a forced and arbitrary construc- 
tion of Dio; and therefore I content myself with referring 
the reader for it to* him, and » Mr. Le Clerc, who also lays 
a stress upon it. 

Once more, Dio says, ‘ That upon the death of Augustus, 
‘ Tiberius immediately°® sent away letters from Nola to the 


vocatum, experiendo didicisse, quam arduum—regendi cuncta onus. Ibid. 
cap. 11. *'O de dn Avyesog exetvor Te, we 
kat emt ynowe wy, Ty Bary, Kar Tavrny Ty TiBEeppy mapaKarebero’ aveyvw Oe To 
BeBdtov sx avrog (8 yap olog Te ny yeywroKey) adr’ O Tepparicog, v'omep ew- 
Oe'—-# pevror car Tadda yTTov Tt Tapa Tero Swe. Dio. |. lvi. p. 587. B. C. 

YTyy re moosaciay Twy Kowwwy Thy OexeTv, THY TEeuTTHY axwy On 6 Avyesoc 
eraBe, ear ty TiBepup rnv eLeoray ryv Onpapyucny aviic edwee. Ib. p. 588. B. 

* Kae ovpBedsc, vo Te ynowe (ip oven ade eg To BedevrnoLoy ert, 7ANY 
Oravwrata, ovvepoira) EtKooW ETHOLEC NTNOATO'—Kat Tpocel/npoOn, TravO 
doa av auTw pera re Te TyBepe Kae per’ EKELYWY, TWY TE AE UTATEVOYTWY, Kat 
TWY EC TBTO ATOOEOELYMEYWY TWY TE EYYOVWY avTs TwY TonTwWY OnovoOTt, TWY TE 
adwoy osse av éxasore mo0crapadaBy, Berevoperp Soky, Kupra, Wo Kat Tacy 
Ty yepzota apecavra, eva. Ib. C. D. a A.C. Ws te 13, 14,15; 

» Ubi supra, © Tovovrog ovy On Tic wy; Eg TE TA sparoTeda 
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‘ armies and all the provinces as emperor; but yet did not 
‘call himself so, though that, with other titles, had been 
* given him by a decree.’ ee 

(3.) There is a particular fact related of Tiberius by 
several historians, said to be done by him when prince, 
which yet must have been done before Augustus died. 
Pliny says, that Tiberius was much given to drinking: 
‘ And that it was thought, that for this reason Lucius Piso 
‘had been chosen by him to be prefect of Rome, because 
‘he had continued two days and two nights drinking with 
‘him,* when prince.’ Suetonius says; ‘ That Tiberius, in 
‘his first campaigns, was much reflected on for his excess 
‘in drinking ; and that afterwards, when prince, in the very 
“time of the correction of the public manners, he spent a 
‘night and two days in eating and drinking with Pompo- 
‘nius Flaccus and Lucius Piso; to the former of which he 
‘gave immediately the province of Syria, and to the other 
‘the preefecture of the city.’¢ 

It may be worth while to observe with Pagi, that these 
two writers, who tell us the story of this drunken bout of 
Tiberius, and the consequences of it, seem not to have had 
their accounts from one and the same source. They differ 
from each other in two or three particulars: one says, that 
this piece of excess lasted ‘ two days and two nights;’ the 
other, ‘ one night and two days.’ Pliny mentions only the 
preferment of Piso; Suetonius adds that of Flaccus also; 
but they both agree in saying, that Tiberius was ‘ then 
* prince,’ and Suetonius adds a very particular circumstance 
as to the time, that it was during the correction of the pub- 
lic manners; which may very naturally lead us to what he 
had said of the law passed, that Tiberius should govern the 
provinces jointly with Augustus, and make the census with 
him, one part of which at Rome was the correction of man- 
ners. 
kat e¢ Ta €01, Tavra, We avToKpaTwp, evOue aro Tho NwAne EreseirE, [1N AEYWY 
aUTOKNaTWP élvau" Wooler yap auTm Kal MéTa TwY ad\wy OVOMATWY, ouK 
edeEaro. Dio. 1. lvii. p. 602. D. 

¢ —Tribus congiis (unde et cognomen illi fuit,) epotis uno impetu, spectante 
miraculi gratia Tib. principe, in senecté jam severo atque etiam sevo alias, 
sed ipsa juventa ad merum pronior fuerat : eaque commendatione credidere 
L, Pisonem urbis Rome cure ab eo delectum, quod biduo duabusque nocti- 
bus perpotationem continuasset apud ipsum jam principem. Plin. Nat. Hist. 
lib. xiv. cap. 22. ° In castris tiro etiam tum, propter 
nimiam vini aviditatem, pro Claudio Caldius, pro Nerone Mero vocabatur. 
Postea princeps in ipsa publicorum morum correctione cum Pomponio Flacco 
et L. Pisone noctem continuumque biduum epulando potandoque consumpsit : 


quorum alteri Syriam provinciam, alteri prefecturam urbis-confestim detulit. 
Suet. in Tib, cap. 42. 
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But we must inquire somewhat more particularly into the 
time of this act of intemperance; it may be easily inferred 
from Tacitus, who relating the affairs of the year in which 
Domitius Enobarbus and M. Furius Camillus were consuls, 
sc. A, U. 785, A. D. 32, says: * Then Piso had the honour 
‘of a public funeral by decree of the senate, having be- 
‘haved in his office to general satisfaction for’ twenty 
‘ years.’ If we go back twenty years, we are brought to 
the 12th year of the christian cra, and the 765th of the city, 
in which year, according to Tacitus, Piso must have been 
preefect of Rome, which is two years before the death of 
Augustus. 

There are however some objections to this story, which 
must be considered before we leave it. Several& learned 
men would read in Tacitus X. instead of XX. but to this 
Pagi’s reply is sufficient, that this emendation is without the 
authority of any manuscripts. It is likewise objected, that 
Pomponius Flaccus was not preefect of Syria till long after 
the year of the city 765; consequently, neither was Piso 
then made prefect" of Rome. Dr. Pagi' allows very 
readily, that Pomponius did not at this time go prefect into 
Syria; but then he gives several instances of men who have 
been nominated governors of provinces, who yet never went 
into them; one is Hlius Lamia, who by this very same em= 
peror had been nominated prefect of the same province 
likewise, namely, of Syria, but yet never went thither. The 
fact is taken notice of by * Tacitus and | Dio; which last 
observes, that this was a common practice with Tiberius. 
Tacitus has mentioned another Jike instance in the reign of 
Nero.™ 

Another objection against Piso’s being made preefect of 

f Dein Piso viginti per annos pariter probatus, publico funere ex decreto 
senatis celebratus est. Tacit. Ann. 1. vi. cap. 11. 

8 Lipsius in loc. Noris. Cenot. Pis. Diss. ii. p. 324. 

5 Sed hoe amplius ex Suetonio colliges, factum Pisonem preefectum, sub 
idem tempus quo Pomponius Syrie preetor. Ille autem Syriz non ante an- 
num 773 preponi potuit: (Mesiam enim provinciam administrabat, A. 772. 
uti ex Tacit. lib. ii. clarum :) non ergo tot annos Piso preefectus urbi. Lipsius 
ubi supra; vid. etiam Norisium ibid. ) AsObri Tl nieys 

k Extremo anni [A. U. 786. A. D. 33.] Mors Alii Lamiz funere censorio ce- 
lebrata, qui administrande Syrize imagine tandem exsolutus, urbi preefuerat. 
Tacit. Ann. I. vi. c.°27. ' Toyre Uetowva roy modtapxor 
TekeuTncavra Onpocis tapy ertynoe, kat Aovetoy (legendum Aapuor, id est, La- 
miam) avr’ avre rapiav avOeero, dv mpomadat Ty sparta (legendum Supra. 
Muretus in Tacit. Ann. vi.) rposatac wareyev ev ‘Pwpy rovro Je wa ep’ éreowy 
TOAAWY ETTOLEL, ENVY [EV, pndevocg aAUTWV Oeopevoc, oy 6g on; TLULAVY AUTEC 
mpoomoepevoc. Dio, lib, lviii. p. 633. D. 

m Syria P. Anteio destinata, et variis mox artibus elusus, ad postremum in 
urbe retentus est. Tacit. Ann. |. 13. cap. 22. 
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the city, A. U. 765, is this: Suetonius says, that this excess 
of Tiberius was committed during the public correction of 
manners; by which he has been supposed to refer to Tibe- 
rius’s being made censor with Augustus. But cardinal 
Noris objects, that the census was not made by Augustus, 
A. U. 765, but 767; and® he is of opinion, that the * public 
‘ correction of manners,’ which Suetonius here speaks of, 
intends the edicts which Tiberius published against luxury, 
A. U. 775. For my own part, 1 cannot see but that the 
words of Suetonius may very well refer to the time in which 
Tiberius was decreed censor with Augustus, which might 
be done, A. U. 765; though the census was not made, or 
at least not finished, till the year 767. 

But that this ‘ correction of manners,’ which Suetonius 
here speaks of, is not that which he has himself mentioned 
in another® place, and which Tacitus says was made, A. U. 
775,” may be made evident from two or three passages, not 
particularly insisted on by Pagi. Seneca says, that Tibe- 
rius gave secret directions of importance to Piso, when he 
went into Campania, at which time there were divers un- 
easinesses and discontents in the city.4 This journey of 
Tiberius was made in the beginning of the year before that, 
in which the edicts were published for the suppressing of 
luxury, namely, in the year of the city 774, as appears from 
Tacitus.' It is plain therefore, that Piso was prefect of 
Rome in 774, and in the very beginning of it; and it may 
be supposed, that Tiberius had had considerable experience 
of Piso’s fidelity and ability in that post before that, since 
he relied upon him in a very critical conjuncture. 

Cardinal Noris objects farther: It is true Tiberius had 


= Sed Suetonius si censorem Tiberium significaret, annum U. C. 767. desig- 
nasset, quo ipsa publicorum. morum correctio a censoribus peracta est. Ita- 
que designat tempus, quo Tiberius publicis edictis urbano luxui modum pone- 
bat, A. U. 775. ibid. p. 324. vid. eund. p. 329. ° In Tib. cap. 34, 

P Caius Sulpicius, D. Haterius, consules sequuntur. Inturbidus externis re- 
bus annus domi suspecta severitate adversum luxum. Ann. lib. iii. cap. 52. 

1 L, Piso, urbis custos, ebrius, ex quo semel factus est, fuit, majorem partem 
noctis in convivio exigebat : usque in horam sextam fere dormiebat : hoe erat 
ejus matutinum. Officium tamen suum, quo tutela urbis continebatur, dili- 
gentissime administravit. Huic et Divus Augustus dedit secreta mandata, cum 
illum preponeret Thracie, quam perdomuit, et Tiberius proficiscens in Cam- 
paniam, cum multa in urbe et suspecta relinqueret et invisa. Seneca, ep. 83. 

¥ Sequitur Tiberii quartus, Drusi secundus consulatus. Ejus anni principio 
Tiberius, quasi firmande valetudini, in Campaniam concessit: longam et. 
continuam absentiam paulatim meditans. Tacit. Ann. lib. iii. cap. 31. 

® His accedit, Tiberium in provinciis biennio ante mortem Augusti imperium 
obtinuisse; intra urbem vero non habuisse, nisi jas intercedendi ob tribuni- 
ciam potestatem. Quare unus Augustus urbis preefecti designandi potestatem 
habebat. Noris. ibid p, 324. 
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proconsular power in the provinces two years before Au- 
gustus’s death: all the authority he had in the city was 
owing to his tribunician power, but that included only a 
right of interceding or forbidding, but could not give the 
power of appointing a preefect. 

I think it is undoubted, that Tiberius might call the se- 
nate by virtue of the tribunician power,‘ and it is likely do 
several other things: but there is no need of contending 
about this point. Perhaps Tiberius did not nominate and 
appoint Piso preefect of the city ; he might however recom- 
mend him so effectually to Augustus, his colleague, that he 
might appoint him. Pagi observes, that Pliny, speaking of 
this matter, uses the word choosing, not appointing." 

I imagine, that this fact is now cleared up and vindicated 
against the several objections which have been made to it ; 
and that Piso was appointed or chosen to be prefect of the 
city of Rome by Tiberius, ‘ then prince,’ two years before 
the death of Augustus, namely, in A. U. 765. 

But before 1 quite leave this story, | would strengthen 
the argument founded upon it by a remark or two upon the 
title of prince, given here to Tiberius by Pliny and Sueto- 
nius. 

It is well known, that prince was the soft title which 
Augustus chose, rather than that of’ king or dictator. This 
title therefore, when used absolutely, is equivalent to em- 
peror: and Dio says, that Tiberius had the title of em- 
peror given him by a decree before Augustus died, as has 
been observed already. Moreover this title of emperor is 
frequently given by Roman and Greek authors to Titus and 
Trajan, on account of their tribunician and proconsular 
power which they enjoyed, the former in the lifetime of his 
father Vespasian, the latter of Nerva. Pagi thinks, this 
tithe of emperor which was given to these colleagues in the 
empire, was founded particularly on the perpetual procon- 
sular power in all the provinces.” But, however that be, 
it is certain they are often called emperors, Josephus, in 
his description of Vespasian’s and Titus’s triumph at Rome, 


* Vid. Usser. Ann. A. M. 4015 et 4017. « Eaque com- 
mendatione credidere L. Pisonem urbis Rome cure ab eo delectum. Vid. 
Pagi, Critic. ad An. Ch. 11. n. 4. 

¥ Qui cuncta discordiis civilibus fessa, nomine principis, sub imperium ac- 
cepit. Tacit. Aun. lib. i. cap. 1. Non regno tamen neque dictatura, sed 
principis nomine constitutam rempublicam. Id. ibid. cap. 9. 

w Titus enim, quemadmodum et ante eum Tiberius, ac post eam Trajanus, 
imperii collega fuit, ideoque imperatoris titulo exornatus. Imperii college 
tribunicia potestate et imperio proconsulari donabantur, ratione cujus impera- 
tores nuncupati, Pagi, A. D. 71. n. 3. in Crit. ad Bar, 
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after the Jewish war, says, That the* emperors lodged the 
night before near the temple of Isis. Pliny the elder, in his 
dedication of his Natural History to Titus, written before 
the death of Vespasian, calls Titus emperor’ more than 
once. Philostratus says, that Titus was declared emperor 
at Rome, and admitted to equal power in the government’ 
with his father. It is in vain therefore to say, that Titus 
was called emperor in his father’s lifetime, — on ac= 
count of his having been saluted emperor by bis soldiers in 
the camp, or in the sense in which this word was used 
under the commonwealth; since Philostratus says, he was 
declared emperor at Rome; moreover Capitolinus* calls 
Vespasian and Titus princes without any distinction. All 
these passages thus laid together may satisfy us, that prince 
and emperor are equivalent in these writers ; and that Tibe- 
rius had a right to the title of prince, even during the life- 
time of Augustus, after he was made his colleague in the 
empire. I shall refer the reader to but one passage more, 
in which Pliny the younger assures us, that Trajan was 
declared emperor” by Nerva in his lifetime; and it seems 
very strongly to support Pagi’s opinion, that the title of 
emperor given to these colleagues was founded rather on 
their proconsular empire than their tribunician power. 

(4.) There are two or three verses of Dionysius the geo- 
grapher, which Pagi esteems a very remarkable testimony 
to the proconsular empire of Tiberius.° It appears from 
the two last of these verses, that in Dionysius’s time Rome 
was governed by more than one prince. It has been ques- 


* Exee yao averravovro THe vuKTos exetync ot avrokparopec’ Joseph. de Bell. 
lib. vii. cap. 5. p. 1305. v. 2. 

¥ Jucundissime imperator—Sciantque omnes quam ex equo tecum vivat 
imperium. ‘Triumphalis et censorius tu, sexiesque consul, ac tribunicie potes- 
tatis particeps. Plin. in Preefat. 2 AvappnOac Kav avrokparwp 
sv Ty ‘Pwpy, kat apisewy akwlec TEeTwy, ane MEY LOOMOLOnoWY THC apXNC TH 
marou' x. tr. 4. Cumque imperator Rome esset appellatus, omnibus ornatus 
dignitatibus, Romam iter ingressus, ut patris collega fieret. Philost. Vit. Apol- 
lonii, lib. vi. cap. 30. p. 269. Lipsize, 1709. 2 Avus Annius 
Rufus, item consul et preefectus urbi adscitus in patricios a principibus Ves- 
pasianio et Tito censoribus. In Marc. Antonin. Philos. 

> Simul filius, simul Ceasar, mox IMPERATOR, et consors tribunicie 
potestatis, et omnia pariter et statim factus es, que proxime parens verus tan- 
tum in alterum filium contulit. Plin. Paneg. c. 8. 


© Ex Avog Avoorinec ast peya KotpaveovTec, v. 78. 
A Jove Ausonii semper longe lateque dominantes. 
‘Pwuny TyLNECoAY, EUWY EyYaY OLKOY AVAKTWY, 355. 
Myrepa tacawy Todwy, upveoy edeOdor, 356. 


De amne Tiberi loquitur ; aitque, Qui amabilem secat in duas partes Romam, 
Romam honorabilem : meorum magnam domum Principum vel Dominorum. 
Dionys. Orbis Descript. 
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tioned indeed when Dionysius lived, and who are those 
princes he speaks of ; some have thought they were the two 
Antonines, others have thought he intended Severus, Cara= 
calla, and Geta. Cardinal* Noris, | think, hath put it be- 
yond all doubt, by a passage alleged from® Pliny, that 
Dionysius lived in the time of Augustus: the cardinal 
indeed supposes, that the princes here referred to are Caius 
and Lucius Cesar, Augustus’s adopted sons. Pagi seems 
to me to have shown, that the title of avaxcres cannot belong 
to them; and that Augustus and Tiberius are the princes 
which Dionysius means; but for the particulars I must 
refer the reader to Pagi himself.‘ 

(5.) There were two different computations of Tiberius’s 
reign in the time of St. Clement of Alexandria: for having 
first said, that Augustus reigned forty-three years, and 
Tiberius twenty-two,’ he adds: ‘ But some reckon the 
‘reigns of the Roman emperors thus.—Augustus reigned 
‘ forty-six years, four months, and one day. Then Tiberius, 
‘ twenty-six years, six months," nineteen days.’ 

Having laid before the reader the chief arguments that 
have been produced for the proconsular, or joint empire of 
Tiberius with Augustus, I will consider also some of the 
objections which there are against this opinion. 

1. It is objected, that Spartian says, that Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verusi were the two first Augusti that governed 
the Roman empire together. But to this it is answered, 
that none of the patrons of this opinion ever said, that Tibe- 
rius had the title of Augustus whilst Augustus lived, but 
only that he was colleague with him in the empire. These 
words of Spartian are no more an objection against Tibe- 
rius’s proconsular empire, than they are against Titus’s and 
Trajan’s ; who certainly enjoyed this honour, the one with 
his father Vespasian, and the other with Nerva. 

Nor indeed did the title of Augustus give any new pow- 
er; it was only a title of honour,* which sort of titles were 


* Cenot. Pis. Diss. 2. p. 193. © Hoc in loco [Arabia 
nempe] genitum esse Dionysium, terrarum orbis sits recentissimum auctorem, 
quem ad commentanda omnia in orientem premisit Divus Augustus, ituro in 
Armeniam ad Parthicas Arabicasque res majore filio. Plin, Hist. Nat. hb. vi. 
cap, 27. f Critica in Baron, A. D. 11. n. 6, 7. 

8 Avyasoc. etn TEccapakovra Tpia’ TrBeproc, ern «GB. Clem. Strom. 1. i. p. 
339. A Parisiis, 1629. P Tuvec pey Toe Tac ypovec TwY 
‘Pwpaicwy Baoitewy ovrwe avaypapeot.—Avyesoc eBacirevoey ETH bs, pNVAC 
0, nuepav pay. Ezecra TiBeguoc, ern ks, pynvacs, ypepac 0. Id. ib. C. 

' Hi sunt qui postea duo pariter Augusti, primi rempublicam gubernaverunt. 
Spartian. in Hadrian. cap. 24. Vid. Eutrop. lib. viii. cap. 9. et Capitolin. in 
Mare. cap. 7. « Vid. Dio. lib. liii. p. 507. 
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usually taken gradually, Tiberius ever refused that of 
father of his country, and would not permit that of Augus- 
tus to be given him by any decree, though he accepted of 
it from some persons, and made use of it himself in letters 
to' foreign princes. And Dio takes notice of it as a singu- 
larity in Caligula, that in one day he accepted all those 
titles which Augustus had received throughout his long 
reign, and had suffered to be given him only one by one, 
(some of which Tiberius never would accept of,) except 
only that of father of his country, which he took upon him 
also in a short time after.™ 

2dly, It is objected: If Tiberius had been made col- 
league in the empire with Augustus, there could have been 
no reason for those fears about the succession of Tiberius 
which Livia showed upon the death" of Augustus; nor 
would Tiberius have hesitated to accept the empire when 
offered to him by the senate: or indeed, what occasion 
could there have been for any new investiture at all ? 

But to this, I think, it is easy to answer; that it is no 
surprising thing that Livia should be under some pain, 
when the settlement of her son in the empire was at stake. 
Though Tiberius had been partner in the empire, yet cer- 
tainly the death of Augustus made a great change. Ger- 
manicus was very popular, and at the head of a numerous 
army :° and as for Tiberius’s hesitation, he had been hitherto 
but partner in the empire, and some kind of new inves= 
titure was needful. It is true, he carried his dissimulation 
very far; but Augustus himself never renewed a fresh term 
of government, (which he did several times,) but with much 
difficulty ; and not till he had been overcome by importu- 
nity, and the consideration of the necessity of affairs, 

However, this dissimulation of Tiberius has afforded a 
new proof, that he had been colleague with Augustus: for 
as Tacitus and Dio intimate very plainly the fears which 
Tiberius had of Germanicus, so Suetonius says: * He pre-= 
‘tended a bad state of health, that Germanicus might 
‘entertain hopes of a speedy succession, or at least? a part- 


'To re re warpoc tne marpisog¢ mpoopnua mavTedwe Suewoarw, Kat TO TR 
Avyess ax emeBero psv (ade yao WyngicOnva more erase) AEyopevor O axawy, Kat 
ypapopevoy avaywwoxwy, epepe’ Kat dcaxic ye Baowdevor Tiow emesedXe, Kat 
exetvo mooceveypage.' Dio. lib. lvii. p. 607. A. 

™‘Qse wayra doa 6 Avyasog Ev TooETW THC apYNS xooVH Mot Kat Ka’ év 
éxasoy WnygioOevra ot eds~aro (wy evia TiBepiog 2d dXwe mpocnKaTo) Ev pig 
Hpeog AaBev, x. r.r. Dio. lib. lix. p. 641. D. 

" Acribus namque custodiis domum et vias sepserat Livia. Tacit. Ann. lib. 
i. cap. 5. ° Tacit. Ann. lib. i. cap. 383—35. 
Dio. lib. Ivii. p. 603. P Simulavit et valetudinem, quo 
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nership in the empire. But such an expectation had been 
ftp bea in Germanicus, and this pretence of Tiberius 
could never have had the effect he designed, if no one had 
been partner in the empire before. 

3. But the chief objection against the supposition, that 
St. Luke has computed the reign of Tiberius from the time 
of his proconsular empire, seems to be this; That it does 
not appear that any writers have computed the reign of 
those who were colleagues in the empire by the epoch of 
their proconsular empire, and that in particular there are no 
traces of this computation of Tiberius’s reign.4 

To this I answer: There is reason to think, that people 
did often compute according to the epoch of the procon- 
sular empire. Pagi mentions a medal which has this ine 
scription : ‘ In the xi. new sacred year of the emperor Titus 
‘ Cesar" Vespasian Augustus.’ Now Titus reigned alone 
after his father’s death but a little above two years, 

It will not be expected I should here attempt to explain 
the meaning of the epoch of the new sacred year. All that 
I shall observe is, that it appears not to have been used 
upon the coins of any emperors beside those of Vespasian, 
Titus, Domitian, and Nerva: and that it does not begin at 
any one common period, such as the building or dedication 
of any one particular temple, but that the numbers answer 
exactly to the years of the several emperors on whose coins 
it is found.* And Pagi is of opinion, that it was an epoch 
chietly used by the people of Syria and Egypt, because the 
epithet ‘ sacred’ is more common upon their coins than any 
others. * 

And I cannot but think, that there were for some time 
different computations of the length of Nerva’s and Trajan’s 
reigns; and that they were owing to this, that Trajan was 


zquiore animo Germanicus celerem successionem vel certe societatem princi- 
pattis operiretur. Suet. in Tiber. cap. 25. 

9 Est autem inauditum in omni memoria, Titi annos ab alio initio fuisse de- 
ductos quam a morte Vespasiani. S. Basnage, Annal. Pol. Eccles. A. D. 11. 
n. iv. ' Sic in nummo Greco apud Occonem, p. 166. 
legitur AYT. TITOY. KAIZAPOS. OYESITASIANOY. SEB. ETOYS. IEPOX. 
IA. id. est, Imperatoris Titi Czesaris Vespasiani Augusti anno novo sacro Xi. 
Quo ex Titi nummo manifeste apparet, deceptos viros eruditos qui negant 
annos Tiberii, Titi, aliorumque imperii collegarum numeratos fuisse. Heec 
porro epocha non nisi in Vespasiani, Titi, Domitiani, et Nerve nummis oc- 
currit. Pagi, Crit. in Baron, A. D. 81. n. iii. 

s Nisi enim hoc modo in nummis Titi, Domitiani, et Nerve, epocha hac 
explicetur, impossibile est nummos inter se posse convenire ; cum eorum im- 
perii annos non excedat, sed ad amussim iis respondeat. Pagi, ibid. 

Et nullibi sacri nomen frequentius, quam in nummis in Syria et Egypto 
percussis, usurpatum. Ibid. n. iv. 
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for ome time Nerva’s colleague in the empire. Mr. Dod- 
well" was of opinion, that Nerva did actually resign the 
empire to Trajan before bis death: and so” Aurelius Victor 
and “ Lactantius seem to say. I think indeed that Nerva 
did not resign, not only because Eutropius* says, that Dio- 
clesian was the first of all the Roman emperors that did so, 
but especially because the younger Pliny, who served 
‘under Nerva and Trajan, and knew them both very well, 
says nothing of it, though he often mentionsY their joint 
empire. But I think, that the notion which the fore-men- 
tioned authors had of Nerva’s resigning, may be very well 
accounted for upon the supposition, that they had met with 
different computations of the time of these two princes’ 
reigns in some ancient writers ; and their mistake is not easy 
to be accounted for otherwise. 

As for Tiberius, I take it for granted that it has been fully 
proved, that he was for some time partner in the empire 
with Augustus; and particularly that it has been made ap- 
pear, that Piso was praefect of Rome twenty years, and that 
he was put into that post by the appointment or procure- 
ment of Tiberius. Thus much | think Basnage allows, 
and Suetonius and Pliny both say that Tiberius was ‘ then 
‘ prince.’ 

And it is highly probable that the christians had a persua- 
sion, that there were two different epochs of the beginning 
of Tiberius’s reign: otherwise, when they said that Jesus 
was crucified in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, when the two 
Gemini were consuls, namely, A. D. 29, (as they did almost 
universally,) after he had preached above* two years, or 


" Vid. Append. ad Dissert. Cypr. n. 39, 40. ¥ Quid enim Nerva 
prudentius?>—Qui cum extrema etate apud Sequanos, quo tyranni defecit metu, 
imperium arbitrio legionum cepisset ; ubi prospexit, nisi a superioribus robus- 
tioribusque corpore animoque geri non posse, mense sexto ac decimo semet eo 
abdicavit. Aurel. Vict. de Cesar. in Nerva. 

“ Simul et exemplum Nerve proferebat, qui imperium Trajano tradidisset, 
De Mort. Persecut. cap. 18. * Diocletianus privatus 
in villa que haud procul a Salonis est, preeclaro otio senuit ; inusitat4 virtute 
usus ut solus omnium post conditum Romanum imperium ex tanto fastigio 
sponte ad private vite statum civilitatemque remearet. Eutrop. lib. ix. cap. 
28. y Assumptus es in laborum curarumque consortium. 
Plin. Paneg. cap. 7. Inde guasz deposito imperioqua securitate, qua gloria 
letus? (Nerva nempe) Nam quantulum refert, deponas an partzaris imperium, 
nisi quod difficilius hoc est? ib. c. 8. Magnum hoc tue moderationis. indi- 
cium, quod non solum successor imperii, sed particeps »etiam Sociusque 
placuisti. cap. 9. * Ubi supra, A. D. 11. n. di. 

* Tricesimo enim juxta evangelistan. Lucam anno etatis sue ccepit in carne 
Dominus evangelium predicare; et juxta Johannem evangelistam, per tria 
paschata duos postea implevit annos : et inde sex Tiberii supputantur anni, &c. 
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a* whole year including two passovers, or a year and some® 
few months ; they must have been sensible that they con- 
tradicted St. Luke, who says, that the “ word of God came” 
to John the Baptist in the “ fifteenth year of Tiberius ;” 
since also they must necessarily have allowed some time for 
the ministry of John, distinct from that of Jesus. 

That we have so few examples of this way of computing 
the reign of Tiberius, is not to be wondered, considering 
how few ancient writers who lived near his time are come 
down to us, and especially such as lived in the provinces 
where this epoch must have been chiefly used. The dis- 
tinct computation of Augustus’s reign to the time of his 
death, and of Tiberius’s after him, was undoubtedly most 
commodious; and for this reason, probably, the computation 
of Tiberius’s reign, from the time of his proconsular empire, 
was soon dropped. Besides, ‘Tiberius seems to have taken 
pee to obliterate this date of his government, inasmuch as 
1e was unwilling to have it thought that he owed his great- 
ness to the adoption of Augustus, or the intrigues of his 
mother Livia; but would have it ascribed solely to the free 
choice of the people after Augustus’s death,‘ that is, to his 
own merit, as Dio expressly says.° 

Tiberius then having had, for some time before the death 
of Augustus, equal power with him in all the provinces and 
armies, and having been made thereby partner with him in 
the empire, it is not impossible, but that St. Luke might 
compute the reign of Tiberius by this epoch. 

We should now, if possible, settle the exact time when 
Tiberius was made partner with Augustus; it may be con- 
cluded that he was so, A. U. 765, two years before Augus- 
tus died, because in that year Piso was made preefect of 
Rome, Tiberius being prince: and Archbishop Usher and 
Prideaux place the beginning of this government of Tibe- 
rius in this year. 

There is however a considerable difficulty attending this 


Appollinarius Laodic. apud Hieron. Com. in Dan. cap. 9. _‘O de Iedag mapa 
rw Inos woe roa Suerpupey ern, Orig. cout. Cels. |. il. p. 67. 

> Kat ore eviavroy povoy ede avroyv Knpvéar, Kut TaTO yeyoamTaL ouTwc—- 
mevrexadecaryp ey erer TeBepis, Kau wevrexaweKarp Avyeors’ ourw mypavrar 
ra Tpvakovra ern éwe ov exadev. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. i. p. 340. Tike 

© Evavroy yap me kat pnvac odtyse edcdakev* Orig. Phil. p. 4. 

4 Dabat et fame, ut vocatus electusque potius a republica videretur, quam 
per uxorium ambitum et senilem adoptionem irrepsisse. Tacit. Ann.1.i c. 8. 

© Hon pev yap nesoa ore execday 4 Atsia axovrog re Avysse Thy apxnY 
aur TEoLTETOUNKEVat EdEyETO, ETAAaTTEV orwe pn map’ exewyyc, ara Tapa “AG 
Berne avayKkasoc we Kat Kata apeTyY ow TponKwy, Ookeer avrny EAnpevac 
Dio. |. lvii. p. 603. D. 
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matter, because Velleius and Suetonius differ about the time 
in which the law was passed by the senate, decreeing Tibe- 
rius equal power with Augustus in the provinces and armies, 
According to Suetonius this law was not passed till after 
‘Tiberius’s triumph, which certainly happened A. U. 765, A. 
D. 12. But according to Velleius‘ this law was passed at 
the desire of Augustus, before Tiberius returned to Rome 
from Germany to make his triumph. Pagi® is inclined to 
prefer the testimony of Velleius Paterculus before that of 
Suetonius, because Velleius was contemporary with Tibe- 
rius; but yet he dares not be positive in this matter, be- 
cause St. Clements’s numbers are different from both. 
However, as Tiberius was consul in the 2lst and 31st years 
of our Lord, he judges this piece of respect to the 10th and 
20th years from the 11th year of our Lord, to® be a con- 
firmation of the supposition, that Tiberius’s proconsular 
tas commenced, A. D. 11. He observes also marks of 
1onour shown to the Quinquennals of this epoch, such as 
the dedication of temples by himself, or the people of pro-= 
vinces, the founding of cities by dependent princes, and 
such other the like things, with which the Quinquennals and 
Decennals, that is, the fifth and tenth years of remarkable 
events, were wont to be celebrated. 

As he thinks it most probable, that Tiberius’s procon- 
sular empire began, A. U, 764, A. D. 11; so he is pretty 
well satisfied as to the month and day of the month, which 
he thinks was the 28th of August, or the fifth of the Ka- 
lends of September. One reason for it is, that from the 
725th year of the city, Augustus seems to have had a par- 
ticular respect for the 5th of the Kalends of months. 
Moreover according to the second computation, which Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus mentions of the reign of Tiberius, it 
must have begun on the 28th of August. St. Clement says, 
that Tiberius reigned twenty-six years, six months, and 
nineteen days. Now Tiberius died the 16th of March, A. 
D. 37, from the 28th of August, A. D. 10, to the 16th of 
March, A. D. 37, are exactly, (according to Dr. Pagi’s 
reckoning,) so many years, months, and days, as St. Cle- 
ment mentions. So that though St. Clement has been in 

f Sueton. in Tiber. c. 21, 22. Velleius, Pat. 1. ii.c. 121. Their words are 
transcribed above, p. 374. 8 Vid. Crit. A. Ch. 11. n. 10. 

» Quia tamen Tiberius anno Christi xxi. rursusque anno Christi xxxi. con- 
sul processit, existimandum, utrumque consulatum ob decennalia et vicennalia 
imperii proconsularis Tiberii gestum, ideoque et illum anno Christi xi. imperio 
proconsulari donatum: quamquam uterque consulatus anno Christi xii. quo 


rem actam narrat Suetonius, respondere etiam possit, etiamsi quinquennalia 
legitimo tempore celebrata fuerint. id. ib. 
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the wrong as to the year, since he begins this computation 
of Tiberius’s reign, A. D. 10, yet he has helped us to the 
month and day of the month on which it commenced.‘ 

I have represented Pagi’s sense of this matter, as well as 
I can, in a few words; but I cannot say, that this reasoning 
is altogether convincing. I must acknowledge, I see not 
how any argument can be drawn from St. Clement’s testi- 
mony, either for the year or month of this epoch; if his 
numbers have been altered, as Pagi allows they have in 
many places, and particularly in this very passage. 

There appears to me some weight in his observation upon 
the Quinquennals and Decennals of this epoch; but yet it 
is not fully conclusive: there might be some other reason, 
beside that here supposed, for Tiberius’s taking the consul- 
ship, A. D. 21, and 31. The 22d and 26th years of the 
christian cera are as remarkable as any other for the found- 
ing of cities, dedicating temples, and erecting of monuments. 
Though indeed, if this epoch began in the middle of any 
year, it is obvious at first sight, that these honours may be 
divided betwixt two years. 

And perhaps Velleius Paterculus and Suetonius may be 
reconciled by supposing only, that there was some time 
between Augustus’s proposing Tiberius’s partnership with 
him to the senate, and the passing of the act. 

Upon the whole, I think there is good reason to believe, 
that Tiberius was colleague in the empire with Augustus ; 
and that this epoch of Tiberius’s empire was followed for 
some time by some persons, in the provinces at least; but 
it appears to me uncertain, when this proconsular empire 
began, whether about two years, or about three years before 
Augustus died. 

Let us, however, adjust the numbers in St. Luke to this 
computation of the reign of Tiberius, which commenced 
either about two years, or about three years before his em- 
pire after the death of Augustus. And we will have an 
eye to the two dates of our Saviour’s nativity above men- 
tioned, namely, September or October, A. U. 748, and 749. 

If Tiberius’s proconsular empire began about three years 
before Augustus died, on the 28th of Aug. A. U. 764, A. 
D. 11, then this 15th of Tiberius’s reign (according to this 
computation of it) began Aug. 28th, A. U. 778, A. D. 25. 
Supposing that John the Baptist began his ministry No- 
vember following, in the same year, and that Jesus was bap- 


‘ Quare Clemens Alexandrinus rei gestae diem nobis conservavit : sed numeri 
annorum corrupti, quod in eo auctore non infrequens. Pagi, Critic. A, D. 11. 
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tized by him the 6th of January following, in A. U. 779, A. 
D. 26; then upon the supposition that Jesus was born in 
September, A. U. 748, he would be at his baptism thirty 
years of age and some months over. 

If Tiberius’s proconsular empire commenced about two 
years before the death of Augustus, in A. U. 765, A. D. 
12, then the fifteenth of the reign of Tiberius began in 
A. U. 779, A. D. 26. And supposing that John the Baptist 
began his ministry in November of that year, and that Jesus 
was baptized by him the 6th of January following, A. U. 
780, A. D. 27, then, upon the supposition that Jesus was 
born in September, A. U. 749, he would be at the time of 
his baptism thirty years of age and some months over; or, 
if born A. U. 748, he would be somewhat more than thirty- 
one years of age. 

We will put this matter one way more. If John the 
Baptist began his ministry in the fifteenth of Tiberius, A. U. 
778, A. D. 26, (as in the first stating of this question,) but 
did not baptize. Jesus till the sixth of January, A. U. 780, 
A. D. 27, after he had preached somewhat above a year, 
then Jesus would be at his baptism thirty years of age and 
odd months, if he was born A. U. 749; thirty-one years of 
age and some odd months, if born the latter end of the year 
748, 

I see not, but that we have a very good right to take 
those dates of these events, which appear most favourable to 
St. Luke; since it is not absolutely certain, when Herod 
died, or when Tiberius’s proconsular empire began: nor 
have any of the writers of harmonies determined, that I 
know of, beyond contradiction, the space of time between 
the commencement of John the Baptist’s ministry and our 
Saviour’s baptism. But if we allow on each hand the dates 
the least favourable to St. Luke’s numbers, namely, that 
Jesus was born A. U. 748, and that he was not baptized till 
January, A. U. 780, A. D. 27; yet even then Jesus would 
be little more (as has been shown) than thirty-one years of 
age ; at which time a person may be said very properly to 
be “ about thirty years of age,’* as will appear by and by. 

Iimagine I have now showed, that there is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition, that St. Luke computed the 
reign of Tiberius, not from his sole empire after the death 
of Augustus, but from the time of his proconsular empire, 
when he had equal power with Augustus given him in all 
the provinces and armies; and that upon this supposition, 
there lies no objection against the age ascribed to Jesus at 
his baptism. 
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Ili. However, in order to complete this solution of this 
difficulty, it will be proper to consider some other notes of 
time, which we find in the evangelists; and to inquire, 
whether these likewise agree with this supposition. 

St. Luke says, “ Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Ceesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea,— 
the word of God came unto John the son of Zacharias,’ 
Luke iii. 1, 2. 

It has been the opinion of some learned men, that Pilate 
did not come into Judea so soon as the fifteenth year of Ti- 
berius’s proconsular empire, the 12th of his sole empire, A. 
U. 778, A. D. 25. 

That every one may judge of this matter, I shall set 
down the account Josephus has given of Pilate’s leaving 
Judea; from which we shall be able to conclude. when he 
came into it. 

The senate of the Samaritans sent complaints against 
Pilate to Vitellius, president of Syria, And Josephus says: 
‘ Vitellius, sending his friend Marcellus to administer the 
‘ affairs of Judea, commanded Pilate to go to Rome, to an-= 
‘ swer to the emperor for those thing's of which he was ac- 
‘cused by the Jews. And Pilate, having spent ten years in 
‘ Judea, hastened away to Rome, in obedience to the com- 
‘mands of Vitellius, not daring to refuse. But before he 
‘ got to Rome, Tiberius was dead. 

‘Moreover Vitellius came into Judea, and went up to 
‘ Jerusalem. It was then a feast time; the feast is called 
‘the passover. Vitellius being received there with great 
‘magnificence, abolished entirely the tax upon vendible 
‘ fruits, and granted to the priests the right of keeping in the 
‘temple the vestment of the high-priest and all its orna- 
‘ments, as they had done formerly.—Having conferred 
‘these favours upon the nation, he also took away the 
‘ priesthood from the high-priest Joseph, who is likewise 
‘ called Caiaphas, and substituted in his room Jonathan, the 
‘son of Ananus the high-priest, and then returned to An- 
‘ tioch,’* . 

K Kat Ouireddtoc, Mapkeddov Tov avre guov exreupac exipednrny Toc Ie- 
Satog yevnoowevoy, IiAaroy exehevoey ere Pwne amievat, rpoc a Karnyopotsy 
Iedaot dwWatavra roy avroxparopa’ kat IIiAaroc, deca ereow dvatpuag emt Is- 
Savage, etc “Pwpny erevyero, Tac Ovrrehdis mreOopevocg evTodatc, 8k ov avTETELy® 
mow den Ty Puy moocxe avroy, p0aver TiBepoc merasac. OvtrehNog Oe e1g 
THV Iedatay agpikopevoc, é7t ‘Tepoookvpwy avyet, Kat nv avTotc £0pTN, Ilacya Og 
kadetrau’ dex Oeic de peyadotperwe Oviredd\uoc, Ta TéEAN TWY WYEpEYWY KapTWY 
QVLNOLW ELC TO TUY TOLE TAUVTHY KATOLKBOL, KAL THY soAqy T3 APKLEDEWC, Kal TOV 
TAVTA AUTS KOOMOY GUVEXWONTEY EY TY Leow KEYLEVOY YTO ToL LepEevoLY EXELY THY 


eupedsiay, kaOore kar moorepoy ny avrowg eégora’ x. 7. AX. Joseph. Antiq. lib 
XViil. cap. 5. sect. 2, 3. p. 801, 802. 
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' Josephus immediately after this says, that Tiberius sent 
orders to Vitellius, to go and make a league with the king 
of the Parthians; that Vitellius having had a meeting with 
the king at the river Euphrates, and executed his commis- 
sion, returned again to Antioch.”! 

After this, Vitellius received orders from Tiberius to go 
and make war with Aretas king of Petra. 

‘ Vitellius then, having got all things ready for the war 
with Aretas, hastened away for Petra with two legions, and 
other auxiliary forces, and was come as far as Ptolemais. 
But as he was about to march his army through Judea, the 
chief men met him, entreating him not to go through their 
country. He complied with their request: and having 
ordered his army to take their route through the great 
plain, he himself, with Herod the tetrarch and their 
friends, went up to Jerusalem, to worship God, a feast of 
the Jews being at hand.™ He was received by the peo- 
ple of the Jews with great respect. Having been there 
three days, he took away the high-priesthood from Jona- 
than, and gave it to his brother Theophilus: and on the 
fourth day after his arrival, receiving letters which brought 
him an account of the death of Tiberius, he took an oath 
of the people to Caius." 

A few remarks on this account will suffice. 

It is not expressly said, which feast of the Jews the last 
mentioned feast was; but there can be no doubt, but that 
it was the passover, A. D. 37. I think this is not contested 
by any one. Tiberius died the 16th of March, A. D. 37: 
the news of his death might easily reach Judea by the pass- 
over of that year, and could not be retarded te the feast of 
Pentecost. 

The passover, first mentioned in this account, must have 
been the passover, A. D. 36. It is evident, that the sum- 
mer following, Vitellius went as far as the river Euphrates, 
and returned to Antioch; and the next spring he was to go 
and make war with Aretas: but whilst his troops marched 
towards Petra, he went up to Jerusalem at the passover in 
the year thirty-seven, as has been observed. Nothing can 
be plainer, 1 think, then, that Pilate was removed before the 
passover in thirty-six ; and must have been out some time 
before: Vitellius did not go to Jerusalem immediately after 
he had sent away Pilate, but first ordered his friend Mar- 
cellus to take care of affairs there. 

It is not said here, how long Pilate had been out, before 


‘Td. ibid. p. 802, 803. ™ Eoorne warps rote Isdauotc 
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Vitellius went up to Jerusalem ; but it is probable, it was 
half a year, This may be concluded from hence ; Josephus 
says, that Vitellius, when he was at Jerusalem, the first 
time here spoken of, put the high-priest’s vestment into the 
priests’ hands, to be kept by them in the temple. Josephus 
Is very express, that this favour was conferred by Vitellius 
upon the nation at this time, and that having done so, he 
put out Caiaphas, and returned to Antioch. Now in another 
place Josephus says: ‘ This vestment king Herod°® kept 
‘ here [in the castle of Antonia]. And after his death it was 
‘ kept in the same place by the Romans till the time of Ti- 
‘ berius Cesar. In his reign Vitellius president of Syria, 
‘having come to Jerusalem, and the people receiving him 
‘ina very honourable manner, he being willing to make 
‘them a suitable return, since they had desired that the 
‘sacred vestment might be in their own custody, wrote to 
‘ Tiberius Cesar about it, and he granted their request.’ 
From this passage it appears, that Vitellius did not put the 
high priest’s vestment into the hands of the Jews without 
leave from Tiberius. If Vitellius actually made this grant 
when he was at Jerusalem at the passover, A. D. thirty-six, 
(as Josephus says expressly in the first passage,) it is likely 
the Jews had sent their request to him about the time that 
Pilate was removed. And considering the slowness of 
Tiberius in all his proceedings, it will not be thought 
strange, that we allow half a year between the Jews’ pre-= 
senting their request to Vitellius in Syria, and the return of 
an answer from the emperor ; it is rather surprising it should 
have come back so soon. 

It is possible, that some may except against this argu- 
ment, and say, that the grant was not made by Vitellius 
when he was at Jerusalem; but that he there received the 
Jews’ request, then wrote to Tiberius, and some time after 
this put the sacred vestment into their custody. But though 
Josephus does in this last passage seem to place things in 
this order, yet I should think, that since, in the passage first 
cited, he says Vitellius bestowed this favour upon the Jews 
whilst at Jerusalem at that time; it may be inferred, that 
the petition had been presented to him whilst in Syria, and 
that he brought Tiberius’s grant to Jerusalem with him. 


° Tavrny’o Baowreve ‘Howdne epvdratey ev Ty ToT, Kal ETA THY EKELYS TE- 
AeuTNY vTr0 “Pwpauorc ny, wEexpe TwY TiBepts Katcagoc xpoywy’ ext Tere de Ou 
TedALoc 0 THC Dupiac nyemwy, exidnunoac roto “Iepooohvporc, Oekapeve te 7Ay- 
Qgc avrovy Naprporara wavy, Yetwy avreco THE EvTrotiag apenpacOat, Eevee 
mapekadeoay THY iscoay solyny wo THY auTwY skeotay EXELY, Eyoape TEOL TATWY 
TiBeoup Kaicagt, xfnervoc exerpede. Ant. lib. xv. cap. 11. sect. 4. 
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However, though this argument should not be allowed 
me, yet since upon Pilate’s removal Marcellus was sent to 
govern in Judea, it is plain there was some time between 
Vitellius’s issuing his orders to Pilate to go to Rome, and 
his own journey to Jerusalem. This time might be the 
space of five or six months; and I apprehend that the pro- 
bability at least of my reasoning above, that Vitellius re- 
ceived the Jews’ petition for keeping the high-priest’s 
vestment in Syria, then wrote to Tiberius, and delivered it 
to them when he was at Jerusalem, may very much dispose 
us to admit the supposition of this space. 

And though it should be thought, that at the passover 
next after Pilate’s removal, Vitellius did not give the high- 
priest’s vestment into the Jewish hands, but only received 
their petition for that favour: yet this does fully overthrow 
the opinion of those, who have thought, that Pilate was re- 
moved but a few weeks before the death of Tiberius. Vi- 
tellius, after the removal of Pilate, was at Jerusalem at a 
passover; and having been magnificently received by the 
Jews, in requital of their civilities wrote to Tiberius, (so we 
will suppose at present,) that they might have the keeping 
of the high-priest’s garment, and Tiberius granted it. This 
passover then was not that passover at which Vitellius, 
being at Jerusalem, heard of the death of Tiberius. We 
are therefore fully assured, that the passover which followed 
the removal of Pilate, was not the passover, A. D, 37, 
before which Tiberius died, but the passover preceding, 
namely, that in A. D. 36. 

It is certain then, that Pilate was removed before the 
passover, A. D. 36; and probable, that he was removed 
about five or six months before it; about September or Oc- 
tober, A. D. 35, about a year and a half before the death of 
Tiberius. 

Since Josephus says, that Pilate spent ten years in Judea, 
he came thither about October, A. D. 25, or at least before 
the passover, A. D. 26, in the twelfth year of Tiberius’s sole 
empire, which twelfth year began the nineteenth of August, 
A. D. 25, This also is perfectly consistent with what Jo- 
sephus says of Valerius Gratus, the first procurator of Judea 
under Tiberius ; ‘ that he spent eleven years in Judea, and 
‘ was then succeeded by Pontius Pilate.’? 

So that though we should suppose that Tiberius’s pro= 
consular empire began three years before the death of 
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Augustus, as Dr. Pagi is inclined to do, 28th August, A. 
U. 764, A. D. 11; yet Pontius Pilate would even then be 
in Judea in the fifteenth of that empire, which began Aug. 
28th, A. U. 778, A. D. 25. 

There is one difficulty, and but one in all this matter. 
Josephus says that ‘ Pilate—hastened away to Rome in 
‘ obedience to the commands of Vitellias, not daring to 
‘refuse. But before he got to Rome, Tiberius was dead.’ 

It will be best to take the objection from Mr. Whiston. 
‘* Now it is known from Josephus, that Pontius Pilate was 
‘ procurator of Judea but ten years; and that he was put 
‘ out so little before the death of Tiberius, that the emperor 
‘ was actually dead, before Pilate arrived at Rome to an- 
* swer for himself. Tiberius died March 26th,4 A. D. 37; 
‘and Pilate might be out of his office a month, or six weeks 
‘ before, suppose it was February; from thence we must count 
‘ten years backward for the beginning of Pilate’s govern- 
‘ment, which will therefore fall into February, A. D. 27.7" 

This is the difficulty: but | think it would be very wrong 
to be determined by one single sentence against all the 
evidence, which arises from the whole series of a narration. 
It is extremely evident, that the feast-time in which Vitel- 
lias, being at Jerusalem, heard of the death of Tiberius, is 
not the passover which followed next after Pilate’s re- 
moval. I shall not repeat particulars, but content myself 
with referring the reader to Josephus’s account, already 
transcribed. 

And if this one sentence about the time of Pilate’s arrival 
at Rome be inconsistent with the rest of the story, it is more 
reasonable to suppose, that Josephus was mistaken in this 
particular, than in every thing else. He might be misin- 
formed about the time when Pilate got to Rome, but he 
could not well be ignorant of some of the most remarkable 
events in his own country; that is, when Pilate left Judea, 
when Caiaphas, and his successor Jonathan, were put out of 
the high-priest’s office. 

But there is no reason to suppose, this particular is in- 
consistent with the other circumstances mentioned in this 
relation. Mr. Whiston indeed can allow but a month or six 
weeks between the time of Pilate’s removal out of his office, 
and his arrival at Rome: buat it ought to be considered, 
that Pilate was not sent to Rome in order to take possession 


4 I suppose, that Mr. Whiston herein follows Dio, unless it be a fault of the 
press: but, according to Suetonius and Tacitus, Tiberius died the 16th of 
March. Vid. Pagi, Crit. in Baron. A. D. 37. n. ii. 

’ Whiston’s Short View cf the Harmony of the Four Evangelists, p. 139. 
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of a kingdom, or some new ample province, but to answer 
for his conduct in his late government. Nor was he sent 
express ; nor was he recalled by the emperor himself: but 
he was sent away by Vitellius, a fellow-subject, though a 
superior officer. Josephus says, that ‘ Pilate hastened away 
‘to Rome.’ I have given his words the strongest sense in 
the translation; but I think, the meaning is no more than 
that he went away out of Judea. And Josephus intimates 
very plainly, the reluctance with which Pilate obeyed 
Vitellius, when he says, that he went, ‘ not daring to refuse.’ 

There was, if I mistake not, some law under the common- 
wealth, which required the governors of provinces to be at 
Rome in three months time after their term of government 
was expired; but whether that law was in force now, I 
cannot say. However, it is plain it was not observed: 
Piso’s conduct is a proof of it. Germanicus died in Novem- 
ber, or* sooner; as may be inferred from Suetonius, who 
says, ‘that the public sorrow for his death at Rome con- 
« tinued even through the holy days of December:’t meaning, 
I suppose, the Saturnalia, which were celebrated in the mid- 
dle of that month. And as Germanicus died in Syria, some 
time must be allowed for the carrying the news of his death 
from thence to Rome. Piso was gone from the province of 
Syria before the death of Germanicus; it is most probable, 
that he was turned out by Germanicus ;" and yet he was 
not come to Rome at the time of the Megalensian games of 
the next year, which were kept on the fifth of April. It is 
true, the people of Rome were very uneasy at these delays 
of Piso; because they wanted to have him brought to his 
trial for the death of Germanicus, whom he was thought to 
have poisoned ; but yet I do not perceive, that when” his 
trial came on, his long absence from Rome is reckoned up 
amongst his other crimes. 

And to add no more, the slowness of Tiberius in all his 


* Basnage [Ann. Pol. Ec. Vol. i. p. 221.] supposes he died in July. Deci- 
mo quinto Julii Germanicum vitam cum morte commutasse ex Tacito con- 
jecturam facimus. Equester ordo instituit, uti turmee idibus Juliis imaginem 
ejus sequerentur. Ann. lib. ii. cap. 83. 

' Sed ut demum fato functum palam factum est, non solatiis ullis, non 
edictis ullis inhiberi luctus publicus potuit, duravitque etiam per festos Decem- 
bris mensis dies. Suet. in Calig. cap. 6. 

u Addunt plerique jussum [Pisonem] provincia decedere. Tacit. Ann. lib. 
ii. cap. 70. Y Et quia ludorum Megalensium 
spectaculum suberat, etiam voluptates resumerent. Tum exuto justitio, redi- 
tum ad munia; et Drusus Illyricos ad exercitus profectus est, erectis omnium 
animis petende a Pisone ultionis; et crebro questu, quod vagus interim per 
amoena Asie atque Achaiz, adroganti et subdola mora scelerum probationes 
subverteret. Tacit. Ann, |. iii. cap. 6, 7. W Id. ibid. cap. 13 
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proceedings may help us to account for Pilate’s delays in 
going to Rome, though it be supposed that he made a year 
and a half of it. 

Josephus says, that Tiberius was the most dilatory prince 
that ever lived.* His conduct toward Herod Agrippa affords 
a strong proof of it. A servant of Agrippa waited upon the 
prefect of Rome, assuring him he had some informations of 
great consequence to give the emperor relating to his mas- 
ter: the prefect sent him to Tiberius, but he, without 
making any particular inquiry into the matter, only keeps 
the man safe in custody. Agrippa lying under the empe- 
ror’s displeasure, was forced to make interest to have his 
servant heard: and though he then informed the emperor 
of words spoken by Agrippa, which were little less than 
treason, and Agrippa was immediately thereupon confined ; 
yet he was never called for again, though Tiberius lived six 
monthsY after. Tacitus has mentioned another instance well 
nigh, or quite as remarkable.* This slow way of thinking 
and acting was visible in Tiberius in his very youth ;* and 
no historian of those times is silent about it. Pilate, who 
had served Tiberius ten years, could not be ignorant of 
what all the world knew; he might have many probable 
reasons to think, that if he did not come in the emperor’s 
way, he should never be called for; if inquiry was made 
for him, an excuse might be found out that would serve for 
some time: sickness might be pretended, as a reason for 
his stay in Asia, Achaia, or some other place where he was 
got. Perhaps this was really the case. To be put out of 
his government by Vitellius, upon the complaints of the 
people of his province, must have been a very grievous 
mortification: Eusebius assures us, that not long after this, 
Pilate made away with himself, out of vexation for his many 
misfortunes, » 

There is another note of time mentioned in St. John’s 


gospel, which ought also to be considered. Chap. ii. 20, 


* MeAAnrne & wae ric érepwv Baoirswy n rupavywy yevomevoc. Antiq. lib. 
xvii. p. 811. v. 3. ¥ Joseph. Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 7. 

 Consultusque Cesar an sepeliri sineret, (De Asinio Gallo loquitur,) non 
erubuit permittere, ultroque incusare casus, qui reum abstulissent antequam 
coram convinceretur. Scilicet medio triennio defuerat tempus subeundi judi- 
cium consulari seni tot consularium parenti. Tacit. Ann, lib. vi. cap. 23. 

* Seva ac lenta natura ne in puero quidem latuit. Sueton. in Tiber. cap. 
57. Sed mitigavit Sejanus, noa Galli amore, verum ut cunctationes principis 
aperirentur ; gnaruseum lentum in meditando, ‘Tacit. Ann. lib. iv. cap. 71. 
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“ Then said the Jews, forty and six years was this temple 
in building: and wilt thou rear it up in three days ?” 

I suppose, that the objection to be formed upon this text 
is to this effect: these words were spoken by the Jews at 
the first passover of our Saviour’s public ministry, and the 
next after his baptism by John. The temple which the 
Jews spoke of, was the temple then before their eyes, and 
which Herod had rebuilt or repaired. But Herod did not 
make the proposal for rebuilding it till the eighteenth year 
of bis reign, reckoning from the death of Antigonus. 
Therefore, if the fifteenth of Tiberius’s reign, mentioned by 
St. Luke, be the fifteenth of his proconsular empire, and 
not of his sole empire after the death of Augustus, this tem- 
ple could not have been so long as forty-six years in build- 
ing, at the time these words were spoken. 

To this I might answer, that an objection taken from Jo- 
sephus’s account of the time when Herod repaired the 
temple can be of little moment; because in one place he 
says, that Herod repaired the temple in the fifteenth,° and 
in another the eighteenth year‘ of his reign. As the fif- 
teenth year from the death of Antigonus is supposed to be 
coincident with the eighteenth year from the time in which 
Herod was declared king of Judea by the senate of Rome ; 
some may be disposed to conclude, that when Josephus 
says, Herod’s proposal to rebuild the temple was made to 
the Jews in the eighteenth -year of his reign, he computes 
from the time in which Herod was declared king by the 
Roman senate. 

But I do not insist upon this, and am willing to allow, 
that Herod made the proposal to the Jews of building their 
temple, in the eighteenth year of his reign from the death of 
Antigonus. 

And I think it is as likely, that the Jews, in these words 
recorded by St. John, refer to the time of Herod’s proposal, 
as to the time in which he began actually to repair the tem- 
ple. It is most probable, that Herod made this offer to the 
Jewish people, when assembled together at one of their great 
feasts ; this therefore would be the most solemn and re- 
markable epoch of rebuilding the temple, which work un- 
doubtedly he set about as soon afterwards as he could. 

And it is very common to say, that men do things, when 
they propose to do them, or begin to do them. Thus Jose- 
‘phus says in his War of the Jews: ‘In the fifteenth year 
‘ of his reign he [Herod] repaired the temple itself, and in- 
‘closed a spot of ground about it, of double the compass 

© De Bell. lib, i. cap. 21. init. ¢ Ant. lib. xv. cap. 11. init. 
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‘ with that-which surrounded it before: this was done at a 
‘ vast expence, and is a proof of his uncommon magnifi- 
‘cence.’® We will allow, that the fifteenth year in this 
place ought to be corrected by his Antiquities, where he 
says, that ‘ in the eighteenth year of. his reign Herod pro- 
‘ jected [or undertook ] the rebuilding of the temple, which 
‘ was the greatest of all his works.’' But then it appears 
from hence, that Herod is said by Josephus in one place to 
do, what in another he is only said at the same time to pur- 
pose or begin. 

Supposing that the Jews, in this text of St. John, refer to 
the time in which Herod made the proposal of rebuilding 
the temple, we will see how this term of forty-six years will 
agree with the supposition, that St. Luke’s fifteenth year of 
Tiberius is the fifteenth of his proconsular empire. ; 

If the fifteenth of Tiberius’s proconsular empire began 
the 28th of August, A. U. 778, A. D. 25, (according to 
Dr. Pagi’s opinion,) and if John the Baptist began to preach 
in November that year, but did not baptize Jesus till after 
he had preached a year and some months, then the passover 
at which these words were spoken was the passover A. U. 
780, A. D. 27. 

Or if the fifteenth of Tiberius’s reign began A. U. 779, 
A. D. 26, and John began then to preach, and Jesus was 
baptized by him some time before the passover next follow- 
ing, still these words would be spoke by the Jews at the 
passover A. U. 780, A. D. 27. 

The eighteenth year of Herod’s reign, from the death of 
Antigonus, is supposed to have begun some time in A. U. 
734, Herod might make his offer to the Jews of rebuild- 
ing the temple at the feast of tabernacles in November that 
year; from November A. U. 734, to the passover, A. U. 
780, A. D. 27, is almost forty-five years and a half: at this 
time therefore the Jews might not improperly say, the temple 
had been forty-six years in building. The forty-sixth year 
was then current, and it was to the purpose of the Jews, 
rather to add to than to diminish the time which had been 
spent in that work: so that there is no time more suitable 
to these words of the Jews than the passover A. D. 27, 
though there is no manner of inconsistence between under- 


© WevrexawWekarw yav ere THC Baoieac, avTOY TE TOY VYaOY ETETKEVAGE, Kat 
THY TEOL AUTOY avETELYLOATO YWpAaY, THC BONS OiTrGCLAY, apETPOLG WEY KONTApE- 
voe Tow avadwpacw, avuTepBAnTw Oe Ty ToduTedeg. De ell. lib. i. cap. 21. 
init. Tore yav oxrwkawecxare Tyo Howe Baovetac 
yeyovorog EviauTe,—-—epyov # TO TUXOY EmEBadeTo, TOY vewy Te Qee Ot auTS 
carackevacacda. Ant. lib. xy. cap. 11. init. 
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standing the fifteenth of Tiberius, of his proconsular empire, 
and supposing that these words were spoken at the pass- 
over A. D. 28, and then the temple might have been above 
forty-six years in building. 

What has been here said, may be sufficient to show, that 
St. Luke might compute the reign of Tiberius from the 
epoch of his proconsular empire; that if he did, Jesus 
might be said, with great exactness and propriety, to be 
about thirty years of age at his baptism; and that there Is 
nothing in this supposition, inconsistent with any other notes 
of time mentioned in the gospels. 

IV. Another way of solving this difficulty is this. These 
words of St. Luke, “ And Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age,” may be understood with some latitude. 
Jesus might be thirty’ two years of age or more at this 
time; the word about, woe, is often used where a precise 
exactness is not intended or expected, Matt. xiv. 21, “ And 
they that had eaten were about five thousand, woes revtaxic= 
xdot, beside women and children.” And the other evan- 
gelists, in speaking of this miracle, use the same phrase, 
Mark vi. 44; Luke ix. 14; John vi. 10; St. Luke says, 
Acts ii. 41, “ And the same day there were added unto them 
about [woe] three thousand souls.” And with a like lati- 
tude does this phrase seem to be used in many places, as 
Luke i. 56; xxii. 41; xxiii. 44; John i. 39; Acts v. 36. 

It is Kepler’s opinion, that round and decimal numbers 
may be used with great latitude; and that a person may be 
very truly said to be about thirty years of age, if he be 
above five and twenty, and under thirty-five; but that, ifa 
person be said to be about eight and twenty, or about two 
and thirty years of age, it is to be supposed, he is exactly 
so old, or not above a month or two more or less.® 

And indeed many examples of this use of round num- 


8 Ex nostra quidem Chronologia, sequitur Christum jam annum xxxii. 
evasisse cum ad baptismum accessit. Nil tamen in ea vel absurdi, vel pugne 
aliquid cum Luca intelligimus, cum de viro annos duos et triginta nato, cujus 
ztas dubitanter profertur, non incongrue dici possit, est annorum circiter tri- 
ginta.—Iterum iterumque monemus, ex phrasi Luce, Josephi de supremo 
Herodis anno chronologia damnari nequit. Basnage, Ann. Pol. Ec. Ante 
Dom. 3. n. vi. vid. etiam ad A. D. 30. num. iv. 

» Hic receptus mos est linguis omnibus ut circiter 5000 dicamus quicquid 
est inter 4500 et 5500. Quare sic etiam in nostro exemplo quicquid est inter 
25 et 35, id omne circiter 30 dici potest. Alia esset voculz ratio, si prefixis- 
set numero non rotundo. Ut si dixisset circiter 28 annos, vel circiter 32 annos. 
Que enim infra decem nominatim exprimuntur, iis apposita vocula circzter 
raro unum annum solidum in dubio ponat, sed fere menses tantum aut dies 
aliquot numero paucos et infra quantitatem anni solidi. Keplerus de Anno C. 
Natali, cap. 12. p. 140, 141. 
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bers maybe found in the‘ best writers, even without the 
particle woe, about: which of itself seems to be a hint, 
that the writer does intend to be understood with some 
latitude. 

If we may take St. Luke’s words in this manner, there is 
scarce any need that I should trouble the reader with any 
calculation, to show the agreement of his numbers with the 
time of our Saviour’s nativity. 

The fifteenth of Tiberius’s sole empire began A. U. 781, 
A. D. 28. If Jesus was baptized the 6th January, A. U. 
782, A. D. 29, he would be but some months above thirty- 
three years of age, though he was born so soon as Septem- 
ber A. U. 748, And if he was born A. U. 749, then, 
though his baptism be placed in the beginning of A. U. 783, 
A. D. 30, still he would be little more than thirty-three 

years of age. 

All the other notes of time in the gospels are also very 
easily reconciled with the 15th of Tiberius’s sole empire. 
Pontius Pilate came into Judea before the passover in the 
12th year of Tiberius’s sole empire, A. U. 779, A. D. 26, as 
has been shown, and continued there ten years: therefore he 
was undoubtedly governor of Judea at the commencement 
of John the Baptist’s ministry, and till after our Saviour’s 
crucifixion. 

As for those words of the Jews spoken by them at the 
first passover of our Saviour’s ministry, “ Forty-six years 
has this temple been in building :” it is but to suppose that 
they referred not to the time when Herod made the proposal 
of repairing the temple in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
but to the time when in pursuance of that proposal he ac- 
tually set about the work, after he had got all things in a 
readiness for it, and it will be easily perceived that these 
words are agreeable to truth. 

I do not presume to determine which of these two solu- 
tions is the justest ; or whether St. Luke intended the fif- 


i Ab illo enim profectu viribus datis tantum valuit, ut in guadruginta deinde 
annos tutam pacem haberet. Livius, 1. i. cap. 15. n. 7. This refers to Numa’s 
reign, of which afterwards Livy says :—Romulus, septem et triginta regnavit 
annos, Numa fres et qguadraginta. Ibid. c. 21. When the city of Rome 
was taken by the Gauls, and the remnant of the people were entering into the 
Capitol, Livy uses these words: Versa inde adhortationes ad agmen juvenum: 
quos in Capitolium atque in arcem prosequebantur, commendantes virtuti 
eorum juventeque urbis per trecentos sevaginta annos omnibus bellis victri- 
cis,——fortunam. Id. liv. v. cap. 40. Camillus, not long after, in the very 
same year, in his speech to dissuade them from removing to Veii, says, trecen- 
tecimus sexagesimus quintus annus urbis, Quirites, agitur. Ibid. cap. 54 
vid, eundem, lib. vi. cap. 28, n. 7. et Joan. Cleric, notas. 
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teenth of Tiberius’s proconsular empire, when he was made 
colleague with Augustus, or the fifteenth of his sole empire. 
In order to do this, it would be needful, as 1 apprehend, to 
consider the time allotted by the evangelists to the ministry 
of John the Baptist and our Saviour, the chronology of the 
Acts of the Apostles, compared with some passages in the 
epistles, and also the testimonies of the ancient christian wri- 
ters. As I have not here room for all these premises, it 
may be best to wave the conclusion. All 1 shall say at 
present is, that the supposition that St. Luke intended the 
former of these two epochs, seems to be very much favour- 
ed by the first christians ; who generally place the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus at the passover of the fifteenth of Tiberius’s 
sole empire, when the two Gemini were consuls of Rome, 
A. D. 29: and that their testimonies are of great weight 
with me. I subjoin in the margin*® a few of them, for the 
sake of those who may happen to be unacquainted with these 
matters. 

I apprehend, that each of these is a very good solution of 
the objection stated at the beginning of this chapter, though 
I believe many will think, it is there stated by me in a 
manner very favourable to an objector. Nay, I imagine I 
have said what is sufficient to satisfy any reasonable person, 
that there does not lie any objection against any notes of 
time mentioned by the evangelists from the chronology of 
other ancient writers. This is sufficient to my present pur- ~ 
pose. 

I have nothing farther to add here beside this one ob- 
servation. 

It is no disparagement to the sacred historians, that we 
are somewhat at a loss to settle precisely the very year of 
some of those events which they have related. Many im- 
portant facts related by the best historians are attended with 
chronological difficulties: I shall give but one instance, an 
instance, with which we are nearly concerned. Josephus 
was a man of a learned education, is a professed writer of 


* Hujus [T%erzi] quinto decimo anno imperii passus est Christus. —Que 
passio hujus exterminii intra tempora Lxx. hebdomadarum perfecta est sub 
Tiberio Cesare, Coss. Rubellio Gemino et Rufio Gemino, mense Martio, tem- 
poribus Pasche. Tertul. advers. Jud. cap. 8. Atque exinde usque ad annum 
quintum decimum Tiberii Ceesaris, quando passus est Christus, numerantur 
anni sexaginta. Africanus, apud Hieron. Dan. C. ix. Qui fuit sub imperio 
Tiberii Cesaris; cujus anno quinto decimo, id est, duobus Geminis consuli- 
bus—Judei Christum cruci affixerant. Lactant. Inst. lib. iv. cap. 10. Ex- 
tremis temporibus Tiberii Cesaris, ut scriptum legimus, Dominus noster Jesus 
Christus a Judzis cruciatus est,—duobus Geminis consulibus. De Mort. 
Persecut. cap. 2. 
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history, of the civil and sacred history of his country, and is 
generally allowed to be an accurate writer. He has ex- 
pressly mentioned two epochs of the commencement of 
Herod’s reign, and has given us an account of his death, 
and the duration of his government: he has written the 
history of the whole reign of this prince: he has related 
the series of events, and the succession of the princes 
and governors of Judea before and after Herod : he has put 
down the years of the Olympiads, and the names of the con- 
suls, when some of the most remarkable of these events 
happened. Nor have all Roman and Greek historians been 
silent about Herod or his descendants, and the Jewish af- 
fairs, near this time ; not to mention Talmudical, or other 
Jewish authors. And yet, notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, whether through prejudice, or want of sufficient light, 
it has happened, that learned men have differed widely 
about the time of Herod’s death, and are not yet come to a 
full agreement. 





GHAR sl Vv: 
OF ANNAS AND CAIAPHAS. 


I. The difficulty relating to their being both high-priests at 
the same time considered. 1). Of Caiaphas being high- 
priest that yeur, in which Jesus was crucified. 


I. WE have another objection against the account St. Luke 
gives of the government Judea was under, when John the 
Baptist began to preach. Ch. iil. 1, 2, “Now in the fif.. 
teenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of 
Galilee ;—Annas and Caiaphas being the high-priests, the 
word of God came unto John.” 

It is objected, that it appears from the books of the Old 
Testament, the writings .of Josephus and other Jews, that 
there was but one high-priest among the Jews at a time: 
St. Luke therefore has been mistaken in saying, that Annas 
and Caiaphas were both high-priests. 

Much has been written upon this subject, and learned 

VOL. I. 2D 
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men* have been of divers opinions. I hope I may be ex- 
cused, if in this place I depart from the method | usually 
take in considering these objections, and do not set down all 
the sentiments of writers upon this point. 

I shall here therefore do little more than deliver my own 
sentiments concerning this matter in a few particulars ; 
which, I hope, will contain a sufficient answer to the ob- 
jection. 

1. It would be extremely unreasonable to impute to Sf. 
Luke so great a mistake, as the supposing, that there were 
properly two high-priests among the Jews at the same time. 
He appears in the rest of his history well acquainted with 
Jewish affairs. It is plain, that he knew very well there 
was one who was in the office of high-priest; ch. xxii. 
50, “ And one of them smote the servant of the high- 
eet ‘* Then took they him and led him, and 

rought him to the high-priest’s house.” 

2. It is likely, that the power which the Jewish people 
were possessed of under the Romans, was lodged chiefly in 
the hands of two persons; and it may be supposed the Jews 
chose to have itso. When they had resolved upon the war 
with the Romans, Josephus says: ‘ They assembled in the 
‘temple, and appointed several generals; and Joseph the 
‘son of Gorion, and the high-priest Ananus, were chosen 
‘to be supreme governors” of all things in the city.’ I 
have not observed this passage quoted by any upon this 
occasion: whether it be material or not the reader will jadge ; 
but it has inclined me to suppose, that about this time there 
were usually among the Jews two persons, to whom the 
government was chiefly committed. I must however ad- 
vertise the reader, that Ananus, here called high-priest, was 
not then in the office of the priesthood. 

3. Since Caiaphas was now properly high-priest, and 
Annas had been so: if the latter was now in some post of 
authority, they might be both said very properly to be high- 
priests at this time. Josephus often calls Saturninus and 
Volumnius presidents or governors of Syria,‘ though Satur- 


* Vid. Baron. Ann. A. D. 31. num. 8.——Casaubon in Baron. Exere. xiii. 
num. 5. Selden. de Success. in Pontif. lib. i. cap. 12. Hammond. Annot. 
cum multis aliis. > Kat cuvabpoisberrec etc To ispov, 
sparnyeo amedetay re mwodeua meovac’ 1ps0n de Iwoyroc vig Twpwyoc, 
kat 6 apxtepevg Avavoc, rwy TE KaTa THY TOW aTaYvTWY avToKPATOpEC, Kat 
parisa ra TEyn THC TOAEWS aveyewetv. De Bell. lib. ii. c. 20. sect. 3. 

© Tlod\Aakie pev exe Larepvivoy sMovra Kar Ovorepoy Tec Luprac yyepo- 
vac. Ant. lib. xvi. cap. 10. p. 741. v. 1, 2. Tote Kausupog ipyepoow Sareo- 
viv TE Kat Ovordsuriy,—eme Te Dareoyive rat Ovorepvis twy Lupwacg emesa- 


reyrwyr* ib. cap. 9, p. 734. v. 25, et 37. 
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ninus only was president, and Volumnius the emperor’s 
procurator, that is, the officer that took care of the revenue. 

There happened a disturbance between the Jews and the 
Samaritans in the reign of Claudius: Cumanus the procu- 
rator of Judea was not able to compose it; appeals were 
made to Quadratus president of Syria. He having punished 
several, ‘ sent two others of the most powerful men of the 
‘ Jews, as also the high-priests Jonathan and Ananias, and 
‘ Ananus the son of this last-mentioned person, and some 
‘ other considerable men, to Cesar.’* I take this passage 
of Josephus (which has been often cited by learned men) to 
be very near parallel with St. Luke’s. 

Jonathan had been high-priest, but had been put out 
long before now by ¢Vitellius: Ananias was‘ now high- 
priest. In like manner, in the case in question, Annas had 
formerly been high-priest, but Caiaphas was now in that 
office. 

I am the more inclined to think Josephus’s style here 
parallel with St. Luke’s, because it appears from another 
place, where Josephus mentions this affair, that Ananus, the 
third person named, was then captain of the temple. From 
whence I conclude, that the three persons here mentioned, 
were then in the three chief posts of the Jewish civil and 
sacred government. He speaks indeed of two others, whom 
he calls the most powerful of the Jews; but I apprehend 
they were so only in respect of their influence: it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, that the persons named were in the most 
eminent stations, 

There is another particular in which these two passages 
are parallel: Jonathan, who had been high-priest, is named 
before Ananias, then in office: the two names stand in the 
same order in St. Luke. I suppose, that these propositions 
may afford a clear solution of this difficulty. 

The learned Selden conjectures, that Annas and Caiaphas 
are not mentioned in this place by St. Luke, on account of 
any sacred function they discharged, but as they were the 
two persons who had then the chief authority under the 
Romans in the civil administration of the Jewish affairs : 
that Annas was now prince of the sanhedrim, and Caiaphas 
the father of it; and that therefore Annas is first named, as 
being in the more honourable station in the civil govern- 


4 Avo de érepse Twv Ovvarwrarwy, Kar TEC apxLepEtc IwyrOny Kar Avaviay, 
Tov Te rete maa Avavov,—averreuwer exe Kaucapa. De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 


xil. sect. 6. ¢ Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 6. sect. 3. 
* Tb. lib. xx. cap. 4. p. 886. v. 41. 8 Ib. lib. xx. cap. 
5. p. 889. v. 36. 
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ment. He supposes, that these two posts might then be 
annual; that Annas was prince of the sanhedrim when John 
the Baptist began his ministry, and that Caiaphas was prince 
when our Saviour was crucified. And therefore St. John 
says particularly, ch. xi. 49, 51, that Caiaphas was high- 
priest “ that same year :? but that afterwards, when Peter 
and John were called before the council, Annas, who is first 
named, [ Acts iv. 6.] was prince, and Caiaphas father of the 
saphedrim.® 

Selden offers these thoughts as conjectures only. I 
hope, therefore, it will not be deemed presumption to be of 
another mind, or to offer some different thoughts upon th’s 
subject. 

As Caiaphas was now in the office of the priesthooe, 
when John the Baptist begav his ministry, I suppose that 
Caiaphas is mentioned by St. Luke on account of the high- 
priesthood, and the civil authority joined witb it; and that 
the Jewish government being at this time under the Romans 
aristocratical, Annas is mentioned, together with Caiaphas, 
as being the other chief person in the Jewish administration ; 
but I am of opinion, that we have not sufficient light at 
present to determine what post of honour Annas was in, 
though that of prince of the sanhedrim be as likely as any. 
However, I cannot easily persuade myself, that during the 
Jews’ subjection to the Romans, the prince of the sanhedrim, 
or any other Jew not in the high-priesthood, was equal, 
much less superior to him who enjoyed that office; unless 
when there was some Jewish prince appointed governor of 
the temple by the Roman emperor. — If Josephus’s authority 
be sufficient to decide this matter, it is plain the high-priest 
had the chief power in the Jewish nation under the Romans: 

5 Hinc, si conjecture venia detur, existimarim, Annam et Caiapham pon- 
tifices simul a D. Luca dictos, non qua sacre functionis dignitas illo nomine 
denotatur, sed qua civilis eorum administratio, ut et ceterorum quibuscum 
conjunguntur, ad ipsum annum, de quo verba ibi fiunt, indicandum denota- 
retur. Scilicet Annam tune fuisse synedrii principem, Caiapham vero ejus- 
dem patrem. Ita demum cur Caiaphas, quem sacram dignitatem ipsam, velut 
Aharonis successorem, gessisse intervallo illo ex Josepho docemur, Anne post- 
ponatur, ratio non inepta reddi potest. Etenim principi synedrii pater synedrii 
erat semper secundarius. Sed vero nec principis nec patris synedrii munus 
semper perpetuum erat, sed ab alio ad alium, pro re nata translatum. Quod 
ex titulo Talmudico Horaijoth, cap. iii. aliisque magistrorum commentariis 
elicitur. Et forsan tune temporis annuum erat. Atque illine forsan altera 
illa questio de Caiaphe pontificatu suo anno apud D. Joannem designato 
solvenda. Adeo ut anno Tiberii xv. seu in loco D. Luce, Annas esset prin- 
ceps synedrii, Caiphas pater, anno vero passionis Annas pater, Caiaphas prin- 
ceps ; postmodum vero Annas, inter suos utpote eminentissimus, itidem prin- 


ceps, et Caiaphas pater, ut in Actorum quarto. Selden, de Suc. in Pontif. lib. 
i, cap, 12, 
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this may be concluded from hence, that he has preserved 
the succession of the high-priests, and of them only, to the 
destruction of the temple. But if there had been, after the 
removal of Archelaus, any persons in an office of superior 
authority to the high-priest, he would have also given us 
their names: we should also, in all probability, have met 
with some accounts, in his history, of the putting out of 
these officers by the Roman governors, when they did not 
behave to satisfaction. And indeed Josephus seems to me 
expressly to say, that the high-priest was the chief person 
in the Jewish nation under the Romans. Having at the 
conclusion of his Antiquities reckoned up the Jewish high- 
priests, he says: ‘ Some of these administered affairs under 
* Herod the king, and his son Archelaus: after their death 
‘the administration was aristocratical, but the president- 
‘ ship of the nation was committed to the high-priests.’: 

Farther, I apprehend no mystery at all in the order in 
which these two persons are named by St. Luke. Ancient 
writers seem not to be very solicitous about the order in 
which they name persons who are near equal.* I suppose 
that Caiaphas was at this time chief in dignity and autho- 
rity in the government: but that nevertheless, there is no 
absurdity or impropriety in naming Annas first, inasmuch as 
he was father-in-law to Caiaphas, and was past the priest- 
hood. 

Il. It will perhaps be expected I should here say some- 
what to a text of St. John, which has a relation to this 
matter, and which does appear at first to be a very difficult 
place. John xi. 49—52, “ And one of them named Caia- 
phas, being high-priest! that same year, said unto them, ye 
know nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient for 
us, that one man should die for the people, and that the 


' Kau riveg pev avrwy erodtrevoayto ext Te Howds Baowevovrog, kau ere 
Apyé\as ta matdoc aura’ pera O& THY TeTwY TEdevTNY, ApLsOKpaTLA MEY NY 7 
moNraa, rny Oe mposaciay Te EOvec ot apxeperc wemtsevovro. Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. xx. cap. 9. fin. k Thus Herodotus says, 
that Cambyses was the son of Cyrus and Cassandana; and presently after, that 
he was son of this woman and Cyrus. [apehaBe tnv Baowniny KapBvu- 
one, Kups ewy trac cat Kaooavdayvng’—ravryg 0& THg yuVvatKog EwY Tate Kat 
Kups KapBvonc. Euterp. init. Josephus says, Herod had two sons by a 
Samaritan woman, namely, Antipas and Archelaus, Soon after Archelaus is 
mentioned first, nv de kan ra Lapapewy eOvec pa, Kat waweg avry Avrimacg 
kate Apyehaoc—Apyxedaog O& kat Avrimac ext‘ Pwung Tapa Tit Wwry Teopas 
ayov. Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 1.‘sect. 3. Josephus says again, that Herod 
called to the council at Berytus, Salome and Pheroras, De Bell. 1. i. c. 27. 
sect. 8. Afterwards Tero the old soldier complains to Herod, that he 
hearkened to Pheroras and Salome against his own sons, ib. sect. 4. 

' Apxuepeve wy Te eviauTe Exetve. 
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whole nation perish not. And this spake he, not of him- 
self: but being™ high-priest that year, he prophesied, that 
Jesus should die for that nation; and not for that nation 
only, but that also he should gather together in one the 
children of God that were scattered abroad.” 

There are here two things which need to be explained ; 
first, why Caiaphas is said to be high-priest “ that same 
year :” and secondly, what is meant by his “ prophesying,” 
being “ high-priest.” 

Some have thought, that the phrase, “ being high-priest 
that year,” implies that St. John supposed the high-priest- 
hood was annual; and upon this account they have been 
willing to charge him with a great mistake: for Pontius 
Pilate was governor of Judea ten years, and Caiaphas was 
put into the priesthood by Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s prede- 
cessor, and continued in it till after Pilate’s removal. Sel- 
den thought, that by high-priest, is meant the chief man of 
that nation, and particularly the prince of the sanhedrim, 
which post might be at that time annual. For my own part, 
I think, “ that year” (as it ought to have been rendered, 
and as the same phrase is rendered, ver. 51, and not “ that 
same year”) denotes no more than ‘at that time.” It is 
very common to put ‘ years’ and ‘ days’ in the plural num- 
ber, for time. Ezek. xxxviii. 8,“ After many days thou 
shalt be visited ; in the latter years thou shalt come into the 
land that is brought back from the sword,” &c. Mal. iii. 
4, “ Then shall the offerings of Judah be pleasant unto the 
Lord, as in the days of old, and as in the former years.” 
There are other texts perhaps more apposite to our purpose. 
Deut. xxvi. 3, “ And thou shalt go unto the priest that shall 
be in those days.” Josh. xx. 6, “ And he shall dwell in 
that city, until the death of the high-priest that shall be in 
those days.” Philo uses the word day in the singular num- 
ber, in the same manner: speaking of the trial of jealousy, 
he says, the man and the woman shall go up to the temple, 
‘and the man standing before the altar shall declare the 
‘ cause of his jealousy in the presence of him who is priest 
‘at that" day.’ All that St. John says therefore is, that 
Caiaphas was high-priest at that time, or the high-priest of 
that time. And if we ought to suppose any thing empha- 
tical in the expression, [which yet I cannot see,] I appre- 
hend it arises from the distance between the time of the 
event and the writing. St. John writing his gospel a con- 


™ AdAa apxyiepevc wy Te EviaUTS EXELVE, TPOEdNTEVCEY. 
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siderable time after the crucifixion of Jesus, when many 
might be supposed to be ignorant who was then high-priest; 
and there having been under the Romans frequent removals 
made in that office; it was natural enough for him to ex- 
press this circumstance with some peculiar emphasis, or to 
mention it more than once. 

The other difficulty to be considered lies in the words, 
“ being high-priest that year he prophesied.” Here I can- 
not perceive the sense of this observation, supposing, with 
Selden, high-priest to stand for prince of the sanhedrim. 
By prophesying I understand in this place, declaring the 
event; which it was in a peculiar manner the office of the 
priest to do, when he was inquired of, or when God was 
inquired of® by him, concerning any important matters 
under deliberation. Thus Josephus says: ‘ But the Philis- 
‘tines, when they heard that the Hebrews had made David 
‘ king, brought forth their army against him.—But the king? 
‘of the Jews (for he allowed not himself to do any thing 
‘ without prophesy, and the command of God, and assurance 
‘of the event from him) required the high-priest to foretell 
‘him, what was the will of God, and what would be the 
‘ issue of the battle. When he had prophesied victory and 
‘ power, he led out his forces against the Philistines.’ And 
presently after, ‘ The king? of the Israelites inquiring again 
‘ of God, concerning the event of the battle, the high-priest 
‘ prophesied,’ that he should do so and so, and then would 
have a sure and easy victory ; referring to the story told 2 
Sam. v. 22—26. 

Let us now apply these remarks in a general paraphrase 
of this text of St. John. Some of the council, of a different 
opinion from those whose words are recorded, ver, 48, having, 
as may be supposed, from considerations taken from the 
dispositions of the people, the temper of the Roman gover- 


° « Then the king sent to call Abimelech the prvest the son of Ahitub.— 
And Saul said unto him, Why have ye conspired against me, thou and the 
son of Jesse,—and hast znqguered of God for him?” 1 Sam. xxii. 1]—13. 
« And David said to Abiathar the priest, Bring hither the ephod. Then said 
David, O Lord God of Israel,—-Will the men of Keilah deliver me into his 
hand? Will Saul come down, as thy servant hath heard ? And the Lord said, 
he will come down,” 1 Sam. xxiii. 9—1], “¢ And when Saul inquired of the 
Lord, the Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor 6y Urim, nor by 
prophets,” ch. xxviil. 6. PO de rwy Iadawy Baowevc’ dev yap avev 
Tpopnreac, Kal Ta KEAEVOaL TOY DEOY, Kat TEPL TWY ETOMEYWY aBew eyyunrny 
EKELVOV, EAUT TOLELY ETrETOETTEV, EKEAEYTE TOY apXLEpEA, TL OoKEL TH OEW, Kat 
modamov sar TO THS Payne TEAoC, TOAEYELY AUT TPOPNTEVTAYTOC Oe vurny 
kat Kparoc, ekaye Thy Ouvamy excTec Tadkaswec. Ant. lib. vii. cap. 4. sect. 1. 

4 [lady de re Bacttewc Twy Iopandtrwy epopevs Toy Oeov, wEpe THY paxny 
eLode, mpogpnrever 6 apxtepeve, x. d. ibid. 
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nor, and other circumstances of their affairs, expressed some 
doubts about the success of a prosecution of Jesus, and the 
consequences of taking away his life: ‘ Caiaphas, who was 
‘ the high-priest at that time, when it came to his turn to 
‘deliver his opinion, said, You have hitherto talked very 
‘weakly and ignorantly ; you may proceed in the case be- 
‘fore you without hesitation. The taking" away the life 
‘ of this man will be so far from being ruinous to the whole 
‘nation in this country and in other parts, as some of you 
‘ fear, that it will be much for the advantage of the people 
‘ of God every where. This however he said, not merely 
‘of himself, but being then high-priest, he foretold the is- 
‘sue and event of their counsels, and of the death of Jesus: 
‘and that it’ would come to pass that Jesus would die for 
‘ that nation, and not for that nation only, but that through 
‘his death, he would also gather together in one the chil- 
‘dren of God which were scattered abroad.’ 
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OF THE DIFFERENT NAMES GIVEN TO HERODIAS’S FIRST 
HUSBAND BY THE EVANGELISTS AND JOSEPHUS. 


I COME now to consider the difficulty hinted above,* 
arising from the different names given by the evangelists 
and Josephus to the first husband of Herodias ; whom they 
call Philip, Josephus, Herod. I need not transcribe here 
the yeeenes of the gospels, Matt. xiv. 3; Mark vi. 17; Luke 
ii, 19, or of Josephus, relating to this affair. If the reader 
will be pleased to look back” he will find what is sufficient 
for the purpose. 
As Josephus, speaking of this unlawful marriage of He- 
rod the tetrarch and Herodias, calls her first husband Herod : 
so it is certain, that according to him, Philip, whom St. 
Luke, ch. iii. 1, styles “ tetrarch of Iturea and the region of 
Trachonitis,” could not be the person: for Josephus says, 
that Herodias’s daughter Salome was married to Philip, 
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Herod’s son, the tetrarch® of Trachonitis. Nor is there any 
mention made in Josephus of any other son of Herod the 
Great, who was called Philip, beside the fore-mentioned 
tetrarch of Iturea and Trachonitis. 

I have no reason to say any thing more of Philip the te- 
trarch, than I have done already ; having shown in another 
place,’ that St. Luke has given a just account of him. But 
I will here give a brief history of Herod, to whom Josephus 
says Herodias was first married; because I apprehend it 
may be needful for some readers, and it will be of great use 
to us upon this occasion. 

Herod was the son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, 
daughter of Simon the high-priest. After Herod the Great 
had killed his two sons Alexander and Aristobulus, he re- 
pented of what he had done, and resolved to take special 
care of their children. And in particular, he contracted 
Herodias, daughter of Aristobulus, to the above-mentioned 
Herod.* There happened indeed afterwards some alter~ 
ations in the dispositions made by Herod the Great at this 
time; but, however, this’ contract remained good, as may 
be concluded from hence; that this contract is not men- 
tioned among those alterations, and because in the account 
Josephus gives of Herod the tetrarch’s unlawful marriage 
with Herodias, her first husband, whom she left in his life- 
time, is expressly said to be Herod son of Mariamne the 
high-priest’s daughter. : 

Herod the Great in one of his wills, made after this con- 
tract, appointed the said Herod his successor, in case Anti- 
pater should die before him. But afterwards, in the 
inquiries concerning Antipater’s design to poison his father, 
it appeared that Mariamne, mother of Herod, had been con- 
cerned in the same design: whereupon Herod the Great 
put away Mariamne, altered the clause of his will relating 
to her son, and took away the priesthood from her fathers 
Simon. After this we hear no more of Herod, till we have 
the accounts of Herodias’s leaving him. 

Here then lies our difficulty. The evangelists call He- 


°'H Os Suyarno avrncg Dawyn Orurmp yaperrat, Howds raw, ry Terpap- 
xy Tne Toaywririoc’ Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 6. sect. 4. 
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rodias’s first husband Philip. It is objected, that they must 
mean Philip the tetrarch. But it is plain from Josephus, 
that Philip the tetrarch was not her first husband, but He- 
rod, son of Herod the Great, by Mariamne the high-priest’s 
daughter. 

In answer to this: 1. It has been said by some, that Jo- 
sephus was mistaken. Basnage of Flottemanville, whom 
1 have often quoted, is fully persuaded, that Philip, tetrarch 
of Iturea and Trachonitis, was Herodias’s first husband. 
Beside that the evangelists lived nearer the time of the event 
than Josephus, he says, they had more reason to be well in- 
formed in this matter than Josephus, and they are three to 
one. Mr. Basnage does not deny Herod’s having had a 
son of his own name by the high-priest’s daughter; but he 
says, this son died before his father. And he thinks, that 
Josephus says as much, and has assured us, that after Anti- 
pater was dead, Herod had no sons left, besides Archelaus, 
Herod Antipas, and Philip, betwixt whom he divided his 
kingdom, And therefore Josephus is guilty of a most fla- 
grant self-contradiction, in making the son of the high- 
priest’s daughter Herodias’s husband. Besides, there is no 
mention of this son in Herod the Great’s last will; which 
would be very strange, if he was then alive, especially con- 
sidering that Herod left his sister Salome a very good estate 
in land. 

This is Basnage’s solution; but, in my opinion, a very 
poor one. I will not be positive, that Josephus has made 
no mistake in the accounts of Herod’s family; because where 
a man has issue by seven or eight wives, as Herod had, 
perhaps a writer had need to have a head peculiarly turned 
for genealogy, to be secure from all errors, in giving an ace 
count of his children and all their marriages; especially, 


h Nulla ergo excusatio Josepho parari potest. Cujus narrationi, illa evan- 
gelistarum, missa vel eorum avayaprynog, dubio procul est anteponenda, cum 
testes et plures ect antiquiores fuerint et rationes longe graviores habuerint dili- 
gentius inquirendi in causas mortis illate Joanni, quas ducunt ex Herodiadis, 
Philippo legitimo viro, contra jus et fas, ab Antipa erepte odio, in Joannem, 
scelestas nuptias damnantem. Equidem Josephus tenetur ez’ avrogwow depre- 
hensus, cum ipse docuerit, Herodi Magno post mortem Antipatri, nil filiorum 
fuisse, preeter Archelatim, Herodem Antipam, et Philippum, quos inter, resnum 
diviserat suum. Nec vero simile est, in testamento, hujus Herodis, Herodiadi, 
ut ait Josephus, matrimonio conjuncti, parentem non meminisse, ne expers 
partis esset de bonis ejus; eo magis, quo multa Salome sorori sue preedia 
moriendo dederat Herodes. Id faciles Josepho largiemur, ex Simonis pontificis 
filid procreatum Herodi regi filium fuisse, paterno nomine donatum. Parenti 
superstitem fuisse, negabimus, ex alto historiz judaice silentio, in qua vir ille 
partes egisset suas.—Erravit igitar Josephus. Basn. Ann. Polit. Eccles. A. D. 
29. n. 3. 
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considering how much the‘ female descendants of Herod 
increased the task in a short time, by leaving or divorcing 
their husbands. But I can never persuade myself, that Jo-= 
sephus, a professed writer of Jewish history, could be guilty 
of so many mistakes, as are included in a mistake about 
Herodias’s first husband. If he was not furnished with the 
events of all Herod’s children, yet he must certainly know 
the marriages of the last princes in the land of Israel, his 
own country. Could he be ignorant who was Philip the 
tetrarch’s wife? Who was the first husband of Herod the 
tetrarch’s second wife, and of Agrippa the Great’s sister ? 
Was not Herodias’s leaving her first husband in all respects 
a most notorious action? Was not Josephus well acquainted 
with her nephew, Agrippa the younger ? 

Basnage says, Josephus has assured us, Herod had but 
three sons left after the death of Antipater. 1 think Jose- 
phus has never said any such thing. If he had, he would 
be a writer of no weight; since he has afterwards expressly 
said, that Herodias’s first husband was Herod, the son of 
the high-priest’s daughter. And if Josephus had assured 
us, that Herod the Great had but three sons left after An- 
tipater was dead, Basnage might have spared his arguments 
from the omission of Herod the high-priest’s daughter’s son, 


' Beside Herodias, her three nieces, daughters of her brother Herod Agrippa, 
would employ the attention of an historian. Bernice, the eldest, after the 
death of her first husband, Herod king of Chalcis, married Polemon king of 
Cilicia, [or, as some read it, Lycia]. ‘ But this marriage lasted not long; for 
‘ Bernice left Polemon.’ Ov pv ext wrohu ovvepever 6 yapoc, add\a Beovecn, 
Ov axoraciay, We epacay, karadeet Tov Wodeuwra. Ant. lib, xx. cap. 6. sect. 
3. ‘Mariamne [the second daughter] about the same time, having divorced 
¢ Archelaus, the son of Helchias, married Demetrius the Alabarch of the Jews 
‘at Alexandria.” Tw avr de caipp car Mapiapyn, raparnoapevn Tov Apye- 
Aaov, suvvpKnoe Ty Anpynrpup'—rore On war THY adaBapytay avrog eye ib. 
Drusilla, the youngest, left Azizus king of the Emesenes, and married Felix, 
as has been shown already, p. 27, 28. Ihave put down here all these in- 
stances for the sake of a remark. Our Saviour says: ‘‘ Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, and marry another, committeth adultery against her. And if 
a woman shall put away her husband, and be married to another, she com- 
mitteth adultery,” Mark x. 11, 12. It may be inferred from hence that the 
Jewish women, as well as the men, did then practice divorces, and after that 
marry to others. These instances from Josephus confirm the inference. We 
may be assured these ladies were not singular: their examples would be fol- 
lowed by others; and, it is likely, were supported by many precedents. If 
the women fook this licence, what would not the men do? Our historian 
Josephus affords us a double example of this practice. His first wife left him, 
vit. sect. 75. and he married another. Her he divorced, after he had had 
three children by her, because he was not pleased with her manners. And 
then he married a third, by whom also he had children: ka’ dy dn kaspov 
Kat THY yUVaLKa, [LN AETKOMEVOS auTNE ToLG NOEoLY, amrETTEMbapNY, TRLWY Tat- 
dwy yevouevny pntepa’ sect. 76, 
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and the large estate left to Salome, in Herod the Great’s last 
will. 

Indeed, there is no reason to conclude that Herod, son of 
the high-priest’s daughter, died before bis father ;_ buat a 
great deal of reason to suppose he survived him, beside the 
express mention made of him long afterwards, as the hus- 
band of Herodias. For in the will his father made after the 
inquiries into Antipater’s conspiracy, and therefore in the 
last year of his life, this said Herod’s succession was struck 
out, as Josephus expressly says.* And though there be no 
mention made in the account of Herod’s last will, of any 
other sons by name, beside those to whom he left a part of 
his territories; yet it is very likely, there were others to 
whom he left presents.! It is not strange, that Herod should 
leave no towns or lordships to this son (though living) in 
his last will, since his mother had been lately detected in a 
great crime, Nay, it is not strange, that three sons only of 
Herod had tetrarchies, and the rest, though never so many, 
only sums of money or revenues. As for the towns be- 
queathed by Herod to his sister Salome, she had been al- 
ways faithful to him, and it was fit she should have some 
extraordinary testimony of bis affection. Josephus himself™ 
assigns this as the reason of that regard showed to her in 
Herod’s wills. 

And Philo says, that when Pilate dedicated shields, and 
placed them in Herod’s palace at Jerusalem," the Jews 
got° four of the king’s sons, and other his descendants, to 
make use of their interest with Pilate to remove the shields. 
If Philo may be relied upon in this matter, and if we 
may understand the word sons in the most proper sense, 
(which it seems most reasonable to do,) and not for grand- 
children, or other descendants; then Herod must have 
left behind him at least two sons, beside the three betwixt 
whom he divided his dominions; for Archelaus certainly 
was not one of the four sons whom Philo speaks of, because 


* See before, p. 365. ' Josephus's account of Herod’s 
last will is, that he gave to Herod Antipas, Galilee, &c. to Philip, Gaulonitis, 
&c. to Archelaus, the kingdom, to Salome his sister, Jamnia, &c. and that he 
took care of all the rest of his family, leaving them handsome legacies of 
money, or ample revenues. TIosvonce de kat rwy Notrwy omocor ovy yevetc 
Hoav avTw, Xpnuatwy te docEct Kar TeOTOdWY avadopatg, Exasec EV EvTropla 
kaQtsapevoc. Ant. lib. xvii. cap. 8. sect. 1. } 
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he had been banished into Gaul long before Pilate’s go- 
vernment. Supposing then, that Herod tetrarch of Galilee, 
and Philip tetrarch of Trachonitis, were two of the four, 
there: must have been two other sons of Herod, beside them 
and Archelaus. 

But however Philo ought to be understood, I can never 
think it a fair way of getting rid of this difficulty, to charge 
Josephus with a great many gross blunders. 

2. I proceed therefore to lay before the reader another 
solution, which has been in the main approved of already 
by many learned men. 

(1.) The evangelists and Josephus are in the right, and 
none of them have committed any mistake in this matter. 
I have just shown, that there is no reason to think Josephus 
was mistaken; and it is as unreasonable to suppose, that the 
evangelists are mistaken. They all agree in calling Hero= 
dias’s first husband Philip; and they appear to be fully 
masters of the history of Herod the Great’s family.. One or 
other of them have told us, that Archelaus succeeded his 
father in Judea; that Herod (who was also called Antipas) 
was tetrarch of Galilee, Philip of Trachonitis. If they had 
not been well informed, some errors would have appeared 
here. St. Luke has given the proper titles and characters to 
all the other descendants of Herod, whom he has mentioned 
afterwards ; Herod the king, Agrippa, Bernice, Drusilla. 

They speak of this unlawful marriage of Herodias, as a 
matter they were well acquainted with, and Josephus con- 
curs with them in the main. 

(2.) The evangelists do not intend Philip the tetrarch, 
but the same person that Josephus does. If they had in- 
tended Philip the tetrarch, when they speak of Herodias’s 
husband, they would have given him his title: this is their 
constant method. St. Matthew says, that Jesus was born 
“ in the days of Herod the king,” ch. ii. 1. St. Luke, that 
the vision of Zacharias was “ in the days of Herod the king 
of Judea,” ch. i. 5. In the account of our Saviour’s return 
from Egypt, St. Matthew says, that Joseph heard that “ Ar- 
chelaus did reign in Judea, in the room of his father Herod,” 
ch. ii, 22, St. Luke gives the proper titles to all the princes, 
whom he mentions at the beginning of John the Baptist’s 
ministry. In the account of Pilate’s sending our Saviour to 
Herod, it appears plainly, that he was the tetrarch of Gali- 
lee, to whom he was sent, Luke xxiii. 6—8. When St. 
Luke begins the history of Herod Agrippa, he calls bim 
“ the king,” Acts xii. 1. He gives also the title of “ king” 
to “ Agrippa,” Acts xxv. 13. 
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Indeed, the church at Jerusalem in their prayer to God, 
give Herod and Pontius Pilate no titles, Acts iv. 27; and ] 
believe, none would have them there at length. In the ac- 
count of the death of John the Baptist, and of this marriage, 
all the evangelists do ever give Herod his title: Matt. xiv. 
1; Mark vi. 14; Luke iii. 19, ix.’7. But not one of them has 
given the Philip, whom they mention, any title; but that 
‘¢ Herod had laid hold of Jobn, and put him in prison for 
Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife,’ Matt. xiv. 3, 
or bound him in prison “ for Herodias’ sake, his brother 
Philip’s wife,’ Mark vi. 17. Again, “ Herod the tetrarch. 
being reproved by him for Herodias his brother Philip’s 
wife,’ Luke ii. 19. I make no doubt therefore, but that 
Philip, Herodias’s first husband, was a private person, who 
lived, in all probability, at Jerusalem ; and that Herod the 
tetrarch, in his way to Rome, there fell im Jove with her, 
and made the contract. Philip then, whom the evangelists 
speak of, as the first husband of Herodias, was a private 
person, invested with no titles or dignities: &o is Jose- 
phus’s Herod, as appears from the history I have given of 
him. And it is not unlikely, that this was one reason, 
among others, why Herod the tetrarch’s proposal of mar- 
riage was so soon accepted by Herodias, an ambitious 
woman, 

The only difficulty therefore concerning this matter, arises 
from the name. Josephus calls this person Herod, the 
evangelists Philip: moreover, Philip was the name of the 
tetrarch of Iturea and Trachonitis; therefore it may be 
thought strange, that Herod the Great should have another 
son called Philip. 

This difficulty will be cleared by the following consider- 
ations. It is not at all strange, that Herod the Great should 
have two sons called by the same name, when he had chil- 
dren by seven or eight wives. Even according to Josephus, 
the eldest son was called Antipater, and another, who was 
the youngest, Antipas, or Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of 
Galilee. These are but one and the same name, only a dif- 
ferent termination. Josephus mentions three of Herod’s 
sons of the name of Herod, without any addition.? But yet 
it is highly probable, they had some other names, by which 
they were distinguished, though Josephus has not mentioned 
them. Grotius4 thinks it very probable, there was a Philip 
among the ancestors of Herod the Great, after whom two of 

P Vid. Jos. Ant. lib. cap. 1. lib. xviii. cap. 6. sect. 4. De Bell. lib. i. cap. 
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9 In Matt. xix. 3. 
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his sons were named Philip; as there were two of them, 
who bore the name of Antipater or Antipas from his father. 
Though there was another brother by the same father. 
namely, Philip the tetrarch, called by the sane name with 
Herodias’s husband ; yet it was not necessary for the evan- 
gelists to take notice of it. When writers relate a well- 
known fact, near the time in which it happened, whilst there 
is no danger of persons making a mistake, this precaution 
is often neglected, Dio’s account of Archelaus’s removal is 
thus: ‘ Herod of Palestine being accused by his brothers, 
‘ was banished to the other" side the Alps.’ Herod was the 
name by which the tetrarch of Galilee was usually called ; 
and he also was afterwards banished to the other side the 
Alps: yet L believe no one ever charged Dio with a mis- 
take here, as to the person he speaks of, or suspected, that 
he thought the tetrarch of Galilee was banished from his 
dominions, A. U. 759. I will transcribe here an observation 
of the learned and judicious *Prideaux. ‘ He [Ptolemy 
* Lathyrus] was succeeded by Cleopatra his daughter, and 
only legitimate child. Her proper name was Berenice, 
and so Pausanias calls her. For it is to be noted, that as 
all the males of this family had the common name of Pto- 
lemy, so all the females of it had the name of Cleopatra, 
and besides had other proper names to distinguish them 
from each other. Thus Selene was called Cleopatra, and 
so were also two other of her sisters. And in like man- 
ner, this daughter of Lathyrus, whose proper name was Bere- 
nice, bore also that of Cleopatra, according to the usage 
of her family. The observing of this will remove many 
obscurities and difficulties in the Egyptian history.’ 

The evangelists do all agree in calling Herodias’s first 
husband Philip, and they appear fully masters of their 
story: it is therefore highly reasonable to suppose, he was 
called Philip as well as Herod. I shall put a case resem- 
bling this: Josephus always calls Livia, Augustus’s wife,* 
Julia, though that was the proper name of Augustus’s 
daughter, without ever giving the least hint of his reason 
for it. It is true, that though the Roman historians do 
generally call her Livia, yet they have told us, that she had 
also the name of Julia, and have informed us of the reason 
for it: which was, that Augustus in his last will adopted 
his wife into the Julian family, and appointed that she should 
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bear the name of Julia." And there are medals on which 
she bears this name. But if nothing of this had appeared 
in any of the Roman authors or inscriptions that are extant, 
yet since Josephus appears to be well acquainted with the 
Roman affairs from Julius Cesar down to his own time; I 
believe most men would have allowed, that he had some 
good reason for calling the wife of Augustus, Julia. For 
the same reason, a like supposition ought to be made in 
behalf of the evangelists, in the case before us. 

It was exceeding common among the ancients, Jews and 
others, for persons to have two names, and to be called 
sometimes by the one and sometimes by the other. There 
are several instances in the New Testament: “ Simon, who 
is called Peter ; Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus,” 
Matt. x. 2,3. “ Thomas, which is called Didymus,” John 
xi. 16. “Simeon, that was called Niger,” Acts xiii. 1, 
«“ Saul, who was also called Paul.” 

Josephus calls Caiaphas, the high-priest, Joseph. He has 
indeed told us, that he was also called Caiaphas.’ If 
mankind would have been as equitable to the writers of 
the New Testament, as they usually are to other authors, to 
some who are far from giving equal tokens of skill or 
probity with them; this would have created no difficulty, 
though Josephus had never subjoined the name of Caiaphas 
to that of Joseph. But if any had been disposed to give 
the evangelists unfair and unequal treatment, it is likely 
they would have pretended, that here was a notorious blun- 
der: and that Caiaphas was so far from being high-priest 
when John Baptist began his ministry, and when Jesus was 
crucified, that there never was any such person high-priest 
among the Jews. 

1 hope what is already said may be sufficient to convince 
all reasonable men, there is no just ground to suspect the 
evangelists of any mistake in the name of Herodias’s first 
husband. However, there is somewhat farther to be offered: 
there are other writings extant, in which he is called Philip. 
I shall transcribe here the account of it in Whitby’s words: 
‘ Gorionides saith, Herodias was first married to Philip, and 
‘then taken away from him by Herod Antipas. The old 
* Hebrew chronicle saith, “ Uxorem fratris sui Philippi ip- 
‘so vivente junxit sibi matrimonio, que liberos ex fratre 
‘ejus susceperat, et tamen is eam duxit uxorem” (chap. 
‘ 36). And an old chronicle of the second temple saith, 
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* Antipas Philippi fratris sui uxorem accepit, ex qua: ille 
‘ liberos ante genuerat.” (F. 54. ¢. 4.) 1. e. “ Antipas 
‘ married the wife of his brother Philip, he being yet living, 
“and having had children by her.” ’™ 





ita. Vi. 
OF ZACHARIAS, THE SON OF BARACHIAS. 


THERE are some difficulties attending the prophetical re- 
presentation, given by our Lord, of those judgments, which 
he foresaw would soon befall the Jewish nation. This we 
have in two of the evangelists, in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
One account will illustrate the other, and we may have some 
occasion to refer to each of them: therefore I shall set them 
both down here at ence. 

The account of this matter, as it stands in St. Matthew, is 
thus: ch. xxiii, 29—36, “ Woe unto you, scribes and pha- 
risees, hypocrites, because ye build the tombs of the pro- 
phets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous: and say, 
if we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 
Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye be the 
children of them that killed the prophets. Fill ye up then 
the measure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell? Where- 
fore, behold, I send unto you prophets, and wise men, and 
scribes, and some of them ye shall kill and crucify, and 
some of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and 
persecute them from city to city: that upon you may come 
all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood 
of righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Ba- 
rachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. 
Verily, I say unto you, all these things shall come upon 
this generation.” 

The parallel place in St. Luke, ch. xi. 47—51, is in these 
words: “ Woe unto you, for ye build the sepulchres of the 
prophets, and your fathers killed them. Truly ye bear 
witness, that ye allow the deeds of your fathers; for they 
indeed killed them, and ye build their sepulchres, There- 

¥ Whitby, on Matt. xiv. 3. 
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fore also said the wisdom of God, I will send them prophets 
and apostles, and some of them they shall slay and perse- 
cute; that the blood of all the prophets, which was shed 
from the foundation of the world, may be required of this 
generation; from the blood of Abel, unto the blood of 
Zacharias, which perished between the altar and the tem- 
ple; verily, I say unto you, it shall be required of this 
generation.” ‘ ; 

Here the evangelists may be charged with a mistake 
several ways. They who would suppose, that Zacharias 
here referred to is Zacharias, one of the twelve lesser Jew= 
ish prophets, will say, they must have been mistaken, be- 
cause in the time of this Zacharias, the temple is supposed to 
have been in ruins: and therefore it is impossible he should 
have been killed between the temple and the altar. And 
others, who suppose Zacharias, here intended, is Zacharias, 
whose death is related in 2 Chron. xxiv. may say, that St. 
Matthew mistook the name of his father; for his name was 
Jehoiada, and not Barachias. 

There is another Zacharias, whose death is related by 
Josephus ; but that happened not till long after the time in 
which our Saviour is supposed to have spoken these words. 
This seems to afford the most formidable objection : 1 shall 
therefore state and consider it particularly: and in answer- 
ing this, I hope to answer also the other two, 

Before I state this objection, I shall here transcribe the 
passage of Josephus on which it is founded. I must abridge 
it indeed, but I shall omit nothing that is material to the 
point before us. 

‘ The zealots,’ says Josephus, ‘ were exceedingly enraged 
‘against Zacharias,‘ the son of Baruch: for he was a man 
‘who detested all wickedness, was a lover of liberty, and 
‘moreover was very rich. They call” together therefore 
‘ by a decree seventy of the chief of the people, and form a 
‘kind of council, destitute of all authority. They then 

-* brought Zacharias before them, and accused him of a con- 
‘ spiracy with the Romans; and in particular charged him 
‘with sending messengers to Vespasian, the better to con- 
‘ cert measures for betraying them into his hands.’ But 
they had no witnesses. The facts were not proved. Zacha- 
rias, in a speech he delivered before the council, confuted 
all the calumnies of the zealots, and warmly reproved them 
for their wickedness. ‘The seventy then acquitted him, 
* choosing rather to die with him than to bring upon them- 
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‘selves the imputation of his death. He being thus ab- 
‘ solved, the zealots raised a loud clamour against those 
‘ judges, as not understanding the design, for which. they 
‘had been invested with authority. And two of the most 
‘ daring of the zealots, falling upon Zacharias in the middle 
‘ of the temple, slew him there.’¢ 

It may be said then: from hence it appears, that the wri- 
ters of these books were not acquainted with the affairs of 
‘those times: these writings therefore do not come from St. 
Matthew or St. Luke: at least the authors of them did not 
live at the time they are supposed to have lived; possibly 
not till long afterwards. How else could they have com- 
mitted such a blunder, as to make Jesus tell the Jews of his 
time, in the reign of Tiberius, that they had killed Zacha- 
rias the son of Barachias, or Baruch @ when Josephus in- 
forms us, that he was not killed till the latter end of Nero’s 
reign, above thirty years after these words are said to have 
been spoken by Christ. 

I. To this I answer, in the first place, that the fact re- 
lated by Josephus does net suit the words of Christ in the 
evangelists, 

For, (1.) the name of the father of Zacharias seems to be 
different. Whitby observes, ‘ that as Baruch in Jeremiah, 
‘and the Apocrypha, is always called by the Septuagint 
‘ Bapex, Baruch, so p»552, Barachiah, is rendered by them 
‘ Bapayias, Barachiah, Isa. viii. 2; Zech. i. 1,7. And in 
‘ Neh. iii. we find Bapay:as, Barachias, v. 4, and Bapex, Ba- 
‘rach, v. 20, which shows they were not the same name.’ 

(2.) Their characters are not the same. The design of 
our Saviour’s discourse obliges us to suppose, that Zacha- 
rias, whom he mentioned, was a prophet: whereas Zacha- 
rias in Josephus has not that character from him. 

(3.) The place in which they are said to have been slain, 
is not the same. Zacharias, in the gospels, perished “ be- 
tween the temple and the altar, according to both St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke: but there is no reason to suppose, that 
Josephus’s Zacharias was slain in the inner court, in which 
the altar stood. The council was not held within that court : 
and Zacharias seems to have been slain immediately after 
his absolution by the council. If he was slain in any part 
of the iepor, temple, that is perfectly agreeable to the words 
of Josephus; for under that name were comprehended the 
temple, and all the courts and buildings belonging to it. 

These several instances of disagreement, I should think, 
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must incline most persons to conclude, that the same 
Zacharias was not intended by the evangelists and Jose= 
phus. 

But perhaps this is more than is reasonable to expect 
should be allowed by an objector. He can easily believe 
of writers, who are in little credit with him, that they may 
run far wide of the truth, and really intend a fact that has 
but a small resemblance with their relation. With such, 
what hath been said hitherto will have little weight. 

I proceed therefore to some other considerations. 

Il. I say then, that our Lord, in the words we are now 
considering, instanceth in facts supposed to have been done 
a considerable time before. The whole tenor and design of 
his discourse assures us of it. 

The Zacharias he mentions is not one, whom they of that 
age had themselves slain, but rather one of those prophets 
whose tombs they built. 

The sum of what our Saviour says (if I mistake not) is 
this: Ye say, “ If we had been in the days of our fathers, 
we would not have been partakers with them in the blood 
of the prophets.” This you say; but, as hereby-you own, 
that you “ are the children of them that killed the prophets ;” 
so by your conduct, by your malice, your pride, your hy- 
pocrisy, your obstinate disobedience to God, you make it 
appear, that you allow the deeds of your fathers, and are 
their genuine offspring: you even exceed them in wicked- 
ness; you are now filling up, and will still go on to fill up 
the measure of their iniquity. I am come among you in my 
Father’s name, and have tie works, which no man ever 
did, but you do not hearken to me; my words you do not 
receive, and ine_you will crucify. God will send among 
you, as he did to your fathers, prophets and wise men, to 
instruct you in the most excellent doctrine, to admonish and 
reclaim you; but ye will kill and crucify them, scourge 
them in your synagogues, and persecute them from city to 
city. Hereby you will make the wicked deeds of your fa- 
thers your own, and bring the guilt of them upon your- 
selves; you will hereby deserve, that all the righteous 
blood, shed from the foundation of the world, from the 
blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zacharias, should 
be required of you: and verily I say unto you, “ it shall 
be required of this generation.” 

Our Lord seems to me to remind them of instances of 
disobedience and cruelty, which they were well acquainted 
with, which they avowedly condemned, and pretended to 
see the evil of, but yet did, and would imitate in a most 
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notorious manner; and hereby would bring the guilt of 
them upon themselves. And the conclusion of all obliges 
us to suppose, that the death of the Zacharias he had 
mentioned, was an act of cruelty committed by their 
fathers. This is the sense of the words in both the evan 
gelists, 

This appears to me so evident, that if there had been no 
event recorded in any of their ancient writings, which an- 
swered to the death of Zacharias here described; yet I 
should have supposed, that there was some such event that 
had happened some time before, and which they were then 
well acquainted with. 

III. However, we have ® a fact recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, which exactly answers the words of our Saviour. It 
is in 2 Chron. xxiv. 17—22. “ Now after the death of Je- 
hoiada—they left the house of the Lord God of their fathers, 
—and wrath came upon Judah and Jerusalem; yet he sent 
prophets unto them to bring them again unto the Lord, and 
they testified against them: but they would not give ear, 
And the Spirit of God came upon Zachariab, the son of 
Jehoiada the priest, which stood above the people, and said 
unto them, Thus saith God, Why transgress ye the com- 
mandment of the Lord? And they conspired against him, 
and stoned him with stones at the commandment of the king 
in the court of the house of the Lord. Thus Joash the king 
remembered not the kindness which Jehoiada his father had 
done to him, but slew his son; and when he died, he said, 
the Lord Jook upon it, and require it.” 

This fact is exactly parallel with that described by cur 
Lord. (1.) This Zachariah spoke in the name of the Lord, 
‘ the Spirit of God came upon him,’ It was suitable to our 
Lord’s design to instance in the death of a * prophet.’ 
“ Ye say, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partakers with them in the death of 
the prophets.—I send unto you prophets, and wise men, and 
scribes.” Abel was a‘ righteous man,’ and this Zacharias 
a * prophet.’ 

(2.) The place, in which this Zacharias is said to have 
been killed, answers the description in the evangelists ; he 
was slain in the § court of the house of the Lord,’ that is, in 
the court of the priests, the inner court of the temple. In 
both the evangelists the same place is specified, ‘ between 
‘the temple and the altar.’ This particular circumstance 
of so remarkable an event was, doubtless, handed down to 
them by tradition. According to the account in the Chro= 
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nicles, he was in the inner court, when he delivered his 
message from God to them: ‘ He stood above the people.’ 
The ground of the inner court was raised above the rest ; 
he stood at the extremity of that, and spoke to the people 
standing in the next court below him: ‘at the commandment 
‘of the king’ they rushed in upon Zachariah: he retired, 
they pursued him, and ‘ stoned him with stones,’ so that he 
fell down in the space between the altar of burnt-offerings 
and the temple. 

(3.) Our Lord subjoins, ‘ whom ye slew.’ The death of 
Zacharias, in the Chronicles, was the act of the nation, of 
king and people: this particular is added to this instance 
with the highest propriety. The death of Abel was the 
death of a‘ righteous man,’ but not committed by them: 
the death of Zacharias was the act of their ancestors, that is, 
of that people to whom our Lord was speaking ; for a nation 
is in all ages reckoned the same people. “ And he an- 
swered and said unto them, what did Moses command you 2” 
Mark x. 3. “ Verily 1 say unto you, Moses gave you not 
that bread from heaven,” John vi. 32. “ Did not Moses 
give you the law ?” Ch. vii. 19. See 22. 

(4.) Expressions made use of in the history of Zacharias 
in the Chronicles, and by our Saviour in his discourse to 
the Jews, put it past doubt, that he intended this fact, and 
alluded to this very account in that book. “ Behold, I send 
unto you prophets and wise men and scribes.” The history 
in the Chronicles begins thus: “ Yet he sent unto them 
prophets to bring them again unto the Lord, and they tes- 
tified against them,” &c. It concludes: “ And when he 
died, he said, The Lord look upon it, and require it.” Our 
Saviour tells the Jews, ‘ that the blood of all the prophets 
‘ would be required of that generation.’ 

(5.) As the fact related in the Chronicles does in all its 
circumstances answer that described by our Lord, so there 
is a suitableness in the order in which it stands in our Lord’s 
discourse. Abel is the first ‘ righteous man’ slain, and the 
death of Zacharias is the last act of cruelty to a ‘ prophet’ 
related in the Jewish sacred writings. 

IV. It ought to be observed, that there is an exact har- 
mony between the evangelists, in the account they have 
given of this discourse of our Saviour, though there is no 
reason to think, that one has copied the other. This ought 
to satisfy us, that no mistake has been made. 

In one particular indeed there is a difference. In St. 
Matthew Zacharias is styled the son of Barachias, whereas 
in St. Luke’s account it is not said who was his father. 
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And in this particular the person, whom our Saviout 
speaks of, seems not to answer to him mentioned in the 
Chronicles; for there he is called the son of Jehoiada. 

There is therefore but one objection against supposing, 
that our Saviour meant the Zacharias in the Chronicles; 
but it is such an objection as deserves consideration. 

It has been observed by ‘ divers learned men, that many 
persons among the Jews were called by two names, espe- 
cially when their true name happened to have some of the 
letters of the word Jehovah in it. For this reason Barachias 
may have been used for Jehoiada, since likewise these two 
names have much the same meaning. 

Other learned men suppose, that Barachias was very 
early inserted into St. Matthew’s gospel by some transcriber. 
There is the more reason for this supposition, because it is 
wanting in St. Luke. Or else Jehoiada might have been 
originally in St. Matthew, but some christian transcriber, 
not well acquainted with the Jewish history, nor knowing 
who Jehoiada was, and therefore suspecting that to be a 
mistake, might pretend to correct it by putting Barachias 
in the room of Jehoiada. Zachariah, the son of Barachias, 
whose prophecies form one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, was certainly better known among the christians than 
Zacharias the son of Jehoiada. It is not at all unlikely 
therefore, that our not having this name in St. Matthew, 
may be owing to the ignorance and rashness of some 
transcriber. This supposition seems to be favoured by 
what St. Jerom says, who informs us, that in the gospel of 
the Nazarenes, Zachariah is called the son’ of Jehoiada. 

Some have thought, that there is a like instance im Matt. 
xiii. 35, where we have these words, “ That it might be ful= 
filled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open 
my mouth in parables,” &c. The words of this quotation 
are in Ps. Ixxviii. 2, the tithe of which is ‘ Maschil of 
‘Asaph.’ St. Jerom® says, that in some copies of St. 
Matthew it was written, ‘ That it might be fulfilled which 
‘was spoken by the prophet Esaias.’ He thinks it was 
originally ‘ spoken by the prophet Asaph :’ but some tran- 
scriber, not knowing Asaph to be a prophet, put Esaias in 
his room. Afterwards others, perceiving there were no 
such words as those which follow here, to be found in 
Esaias, left out his name; and from thenceforward in most 
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copies it was written, “ which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying,” ke. 

I crave leave to mention an observation, that may support 
the former of these two suppositions, viz. that originally 
‘the son of Barachias’ was wanting in St. Matthew, as well 
as in St. Luke. The ancient christians seem to have been 
very much divided in their opinion, who was the Zacharias 
here spoken of. Many christians in St. Jerom’s time 
thought he was Zacharias the father of John the Baptist ; 
borrowing this notion (as he‘ adds) from some apocryphal 
books of no authority. In the copies of St. Matthew’s 
gospel in his time, he was styled the son of Barachias, as in 
ours; but the Nazarene christians, being Jews by birth, and 
understanding the history of their own nation, had it in 
their gospel, ‘ Zacharias the son of Jehoiada,’ This indeed 
was the truth, but it seems to have been an insertion. 

But this is left to the reader, to judge of as he thinks fit. 
It is highly probable, that one of these may be the case; 
either that Jehoiada not being well known, Barachias was 
put in his room: or else, that ‘ the son of Barachias’ was 
added. 

There being so probable an account of this reading, I 
hope there remains no farther scruple about this text. 

There is another interpretation of these words, which some 
have inclined to, namely, that Zacharias here mentioned is 
Zacharias, whose death Josephus has given us the history 
of, and that our Saviour spoke of him by way of prophecy. 
But as there can be no objection, which I am concerned 
with, formed against the evangelists from this sense of the 
words, I have taken no notice of it. 

Besides, I think it is by no means the true sense of the 
place. Whitby observes very well ‘ that Christ speaks here 
‘ of the prophets, whom they had slain, not of one who was 
‘to be slain a little before the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
‘for then none of the people could have understood his 
* meaning. 

By the whole tenor of our Saviour’s discourse, the Za- 
charias he speaks of is excluded from the number of those 
that were to be slain. If Zacharias, whom Josephus speaks 
of, was as good a man as he represents him, and did faith- 
fully reprove the wickedness of the prevailing party of his 
nation, he might be one of those ‘ holy and wise men,’ whom 
our Saviour foresaw would be slain by the Jews: but he 
can never be the Zacharias whom our Saviour mentioned 
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by name; for he is one of those prophets which had 
been slain before, and whose blood would be required of 
them. 





CHAP. VII. 
OF THEUDAS. 


IT will be proper in the next place to consider the objec+ 
tion relating to Theudas. The apostles were brought before 
the council at Jerusalem, Acts v. 34—36. “ And when 
they took counsel to slay them, Gamaliel commanded to put 
the apostles forth a little space; and said unto them, Ye 
men of Israel, take heed to yourselves, what ye intend to do 
as touching these men. For before these days rose up Theu- 
das, boasting himself to be somebody, to whom a number 
of men, about four hundred, joined themselves: who was 
slain, and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered and 
brought to nought. After this man rose up Judas of Gali- 
lee, in the days of the taxing, and drew away much people 
after him: and all, even as many as obeyed him, were dis- 
persed.” 

This speech of Gamaliel was made not long after our 
Saviour’s ascension : Ludovicus Cappellus places it in the 
beginning of Caligula’s* reign ; Whitby® and others, three 
or four years sooner, in the 20th of Tiberius, A. D. 34. And 
Gamaliel here speaks of Theudas, as having given disturb- 
ance before Judas of Galilee, who in the days of the taxing 
drew away much people. This refers doubtless to the as- 
sessment made by Cyrenius after Archelaus was deposed, 
when Judea was reduced to a Roman® province: which 
happened in the sixth or seventh year of the christian era, 
It was at this time that Judas, whom Josephus calls Judas 
Gaulanites, and likewise Judas the Galilean, raised disturb- 
ances in that country. 

But Josephus gives us an account of an impostor called 
Theudas, when Cuspius Fadus was procurator in Judea ; 
and therefore not before the fourth year of Claudius the 
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Roman emperor, A. D. 44, that is, seven years after Gama- 
liel’s speech was made, according to Cappellus’s computa- 
tion, and ten years after it, according to Whitby’s. 

Josephus’s words are these: ‘ Whilst Fadus was procu- 
‘ rator of Judea, a certain impostor, called Theudas, persuaded 
‘a very great multitude, taking their effects along with 
‘them, to follow him to the river Jordan: for he said he 
‘ was a prophet, and that, causing the river to divide at his 
‘command, he would give them an easy passage over. By 
‘ these speeches he deceived many : but Fadus was far-from 
‘ suffering them to go on in their madness ; for he sent out 
‘a troop of horse, who, coming upon them unexpectedly, 
‘slew many, and took many prisoners. Theudas himself 
‘ was among the latter; they cut off his head, and brought 
‘it to Jerusalem. These things happened in Judea, while 
‘ Cuspius Fadus was procurator.’4 

It may therefore be pretended, that St. Luke has made a 
mistake. The Theudas whom Josephus mentions appeared 
not till several years after Gamaliel’s speech was made: 
nor has Josephus said any thing of any other. The person 
Gamaliel speaks of, is of the same name; he likewise 
‘ boasted himself to be somebody,’ that is, a prophet: he 
was slain, and his followers were scattered. In these parti- 
culars Gamaliel and Josephus agree, therefore they mean 
the same person, but they differ most widely about the time ; 
for which reason St. Luke must have been mistaken. 

Divers solutions have been offered of this difficulty. 

1. Some say, St. Luke might put the affair of Theudas 
into Gamaliel’s speech by way of anticipation. He knew 
very well, that Theudas did not appear till after this time: 
but this being a very proper instance, and suitable to the 
main scope and design of the speech which Gamaliel made, 
he inserted it himself. But this is not at all agreeable to 
the simplicity of St. Luke’s narration, especially consider= 
ing how particular he is as to the number of Theudas’s fol- 
lowers: “ to whom a number of men, about four hundred, 
joined themselves.” © And one would think Valesius was at a 
loss for examples of anticipation, when the only one he pro-= 
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duces is out of a poet, and that has scarce any resemblance 
with this before us.¢ 

2. Some think that Josephus has been mistaken, and has 
misplaced Theudas’s insurrection. This solution Valesius 
prefers before the former, and it is approved likewise by 
‘Le Clerc. They understand Gamaliel to say, ‘ Before 
‘ these days,’® that is, a little while ago, ‘ rose up Theudas, 
* boasting himself to be somebody.’ And if you look far- 
ther back," ‘ before this man (not “ after this man,” as we 
‘ render it,) rose up Judas of Galilee.’ Thus, according 
to Valesius, Josephus has not misplaced this event of Theu- 
das above twelve years; but according to Mr. Le Clerc, 
the error is greater, for he supposes he ‘ rose up’ A. D. 28. 

But this kind of solutions appears to me perfectly arbi- 
trary, and not to be untying, but cutting the knot; and I 
freely own I have no right to them. It is very unlikely, 
that Josephus should have been mistaken about the time of 
that Theudas’s insurrection which he gives an account of : 
he may have made mistakes in chronology ; but Josephus 
is very express here, that this affair happened in the time of 
Fadus, when he himself must have been seven years of age. 

And in my opinion these learned men give a wrong mean~ 
ing to two expressions in Gamaliel’s speech. It is net 
necessary to understand those words, ‘ Before these days rose 
‘up Theudas,’ of a ‘ little while ago,’ two or three years 
before: these common phrases are Joose and undetermined 
in all Janguages, and signify sometimes a shorter, at others, 
a longer space of time; and the subject matter of the dis- 
course, or the coherence of things, or some light from abroad, 
can alone determine what the space of time intended is. It 





© Alia quoque conciliandi ratio excogitari potest; si dicamus B. Lucam in 
€0 loco xara zpodnyw locutum esse. Que quidem figura occwrit interdum 
apud antiquos scriptores, exempli causa apud Virgilium, cum dicit : 

—w—portusque require Velinos. 
Atqui, cum hec dicerentur Ainee, nondum condita erat Velia. Vales, 
Annot. in Euseb. H. E. }. ii. c. 11. 

f Clerici Histor. Eccl. A. D. 23. n. 60. 

® IIpo yap TraTwy Twy tpepwy avesn Osvdac. Que verba rem nuper ac 
novissime factam demonstrant. Vales. ubi supra. 

4 Sed quoniam Casaubonus negat Graecos unquam ita locutos fuisse, produ- 
cendus est testis omni exceptione major. Is est Clemens Alexandrinus, qui, in 
lib. vii. Stromat. sub finem, eodem prorsus modo locutus est quo B, Lucas, 
—-—Nam Marcion iisdem quidem temporibus vixit quibus Basilides et Valen- 
tinus. Verum tanquam senior cum illis adhuc junioribus versatusest. Addit, 
deinde, p60” ov Sipwy ez’ odvyov knpvosovrog re Merps urneecev. * Post quem 
Simon predicantem Petrum audivit aliquamdiu.’ Quis non videt in hoc 
Clementis loco post hunc idem valere atque ante hunc,—sed et geographiz 
scriptores, quoties terrarum situm et populorum nomina describunt, eodem 
loquuntur modo. Dicunt enim pera rereg evowy exervor. Id. ibid. 
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is said, Acts ix. 22, 23, “ But Saul increased the more in 
strength, and confounded the Jews which were at Damascus. 
—And after that many days were fulfilled, the Jews took 
council to kill him.” By these “ many days” can be meant 
but a short space of time, as appears from Gal. i. 17, 18. 
St. Paul tells Felix, Acts xxiv. 10, “ Forasmuch as I know 
that thou hast been of many years a judge unto this nation, 
I do the more cheerfully answer for myself :” though it is 
likely, Felix had not then been in Judea above five years. 
And yet it might be said very properly, that he had been 
there ‘ many years ;’ since in five years time, a governor may 
be supposed to gain a good insight into the laws and cus- 
toms of his province, and the temper of the people; as also, 
because very often governors were removed in a shorter 
space of time. When Pilate’s soldiers had marched into 
Jerusalem with ensigns, the Jews went from thence in a 
great body to Pilate at Ceesarea, and there made ‘ supplica- 
‘tions,’ Josephus‘ says, ‘ many days.’ But it appears pre= 
sently afterwards, that on the* sixth day from their arrival, 
Pilate seated himself on his tribunal and granted their peti- 
tion. So Josephus relates this in his Antiquities: in his 
War these earnest supplications continued ‘ five whole days! 
‘and nights,’ 

Thus these phrases, that seem to import a long duration, 
are much limited by the connexion ofa discourse, or by the 
nature of the things spoken of: and other phrases, that de- 
note ordinarily a shorter duration, must be understood some= 
times with great latitude. There isan example in Jeremiah, 
chap. xxxi. 31, “ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel.” 
Ver, 33, “ After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my 
Jaw in their inward parts.” J suppose no one thinks these 
promises or predictions were to be accomplished presently. 
Porphyry says, ‘ that many of the ancients had been sup- 
‘ posed to understand the sounds of birds and other animals, 
‘and Apollonius™ of Tyana not long ago.’ Apollonius died 
before the end of the first century of the christian era: Por- 
phyry was not born till the 232d or 233d year ® of the same 
zera. Every one must be sensible, with what latitude Por- 
phyry’s ‘not long ago’ is to be understood. I place another 
remarkable example from Cicero in the margin.° 

' “Teereray Towepevor ext moAdac ruepac. Ant. |. xviii. cap. 4. sect. 1, 

K Kara exrny nueoay avroc ext To Bnuu nKe. ib. 

1 Exe mevre nuspac kat vuKrag ac akiyyror duskaprepsy. |. ii. c. 9. sect. 2. 

™ ‘Qc ext wey Twy Tadawy 6 Méedapmoe,—kat of ToLwToL, 8 70 7oA\s OF 
Amroddwvto¢ 6 Tvavevc. Porphyr. de Abst. |. iii. c. 3. 2 Vid. Luc. 
Holsten. de Vit. et Script. Porphyr. cap. 2. © Quid ea, que nuper, 
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I see no-necessity therefore of restraining the sense of the 
phrase, ‘ before these days,’ to two or three years ; it may as 
well intend twenty or thirty years: it is plain it does so 
here, since it was not till after Theudas that Judas rose up. 

Which brings me to the other phrase misunderstood by 
these learned men: After this man, pera ze7ov. The instances 
of the use of this preposition by geographers for a remoter 
distance are not to the point, because here it imports time : 
and as for Valesius’s quotation from St. Clement, [ think it 
not worth while to consider here, whether he understands it 
right or not. At the best, St. Clement’s passage is very 
obscure and perplexed. St. Luke’s phrase is one of the 
most common phrases in all the Greek language, and is ever 
understood as it is rendered in this place by our translators. 
It would be, unreasonable to affix a new meaning to a very 
common phrase, upon the single authority of one obscure 

assage: this is said upon the supposition, that the phrase 
in St. Clement was the same with that in St. Luke, and that 
the sense assigned by Valesius to St. Clement’s passage was 
the most likely sense of any. But indeed the phrase in St. 
Clement is not the same, and for that reason is of the less 
weight here. 

I suppose then that our translation is just, and that the 
substance of this part of Gamaliel’s speech is this: Not long 
since rose up Theudas, It might be thirty years or more. 
The persons he spoke to knew very well how long. And 
after this man, in the time of the celebrated assessment, when 
Judea was made a Roman province, rose up Judas of Gali- 
lee. But these men perished, and their adherents were 
scattered. 

3. And the solution, already offered by divers learned P 
_men, of the difficulty under consideration, appears to me 
perfectly just. There were two Theudas’s in Judea that 
were impostors, one before Judas of Galilee, and another in 
the reign of Claudius. There is no mistake upon this head 
in Josephus, nor in St. Luke, who has given us an exact 
and true account of Gamaliel’s speech. 

It is not at all unlikely, that there should be two impos- 
tors in Judea of the same name Theudas in the space of 
forty 4 years, and that they should both come to the same 
“s est paucis ante seculis, medicorum ingeniis reperta sunt? De Nat. Deor. 
Bil. CLs 

P Casaub. Exerc. in Baron. ii. n. 18. Grot. & Hamm.in Act v. 36. Bas- 
nage Hist. des Juifs, 1. vi. c. 9. sect. 7. edit. 1706. 

4 The interval cannot be shorter. Josephus's Theudas could not appear 


before the year 44, Gamaliel’s Theudas rose up before Judas of Galilee, who 
made his disturbance in the 6th or 7th year of the christian cera. 
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end. These are the two chief difficulties in this matter, and 
they may be both cleared up. ; 

(1.) It is not at all strange, that there should be two im- 
postors in Judea of the name Theudas in the space of forty 
years. There were several impostors named Simon. Beside 
Simon Magus, mentioned in the New Testament, and often 
spoken of by the first christian writers, there was one Simon 
a servant of Herod; who after his master’s death, had the 
impudence to set himself up for king, and put‘ ona diadem. 
After a long and obstinate engagement with Gratus, he was 
defeated, and his men were dispersed ; he was taken prisoner, 
and by Gratus’s order his head was cut* off. There was 
another Simon, son of Judas of Galilee, who was crucified 
in thet reign of Claudius by Tiberius Alexander, governor 
of Judea after Fadus. There was in the time of Felix one 
Simon of Cyprus, who pretended to magic ; I have already 
mentioned him in another place.” 

There were likewise several Judas’s who gave disturbance 
to this country in a very short time. Judas of Galilee was 
a noted person, mentioned here by Gamaliel, and oftentimes 
by Josephus; he rose up in the time of the taxing presently 
after the removal of Archelaus. There was’ another Judas, 
w son of Ezechias, who soon after Herod’s death affected 
regal authority, and did a great deal of mischief. There 
was one Judas, son of Sepphorzeus, a man in great reputa- 
tion for his skill in the law, who with some others raised a 
sedition during Herod’s last sickness: he and some of his 
confederates* were burnt alive. So that there were three 

“men of the same name, who in the space of about ten years 
raised commotions in Judea. 

(2.) Nor is the agreement of character and circumstances 
mentioned by Gamaliel and Josephus, a proof they speak 
of one and the same person. There are but two particulars 
of this sort: that they pretended to be extraordinary persons, 
and that they were slain, and their followers scattered or 
brought to nought. But in this there is nothing extraordi- 


" Hy de kat Sywy dedog pev ‘Hpwde re Baoirewo—eroc, apbec ry axpacia 
Twy Tpaypatwry, diadnua re erohunoe TepGecOat. Ant. |. xvii. c. 12. sect. 6. 

© Tparoc evruywy ryv Kedadrny amorenve’ Ibid, 

Sibidsl) xx. ¢./Axsect. 2: “ Book I. p. 26. 

Y Isdac de nv EZexcs vioc, «. A. Antiq. |. xvii. cap. 12. sect. 5. 

v Archbishop Usher thinks this Judas to be Gamaliel’s Theudas. <¢ For 
‘ whereas Jehudah of the Hebrews is the same with Theudah of the Syrians, 
‘ from whence Judas and Thaddeus [compare Luke vi. 16. with Mark iii. 18.} 
‘and much rather Theudas, the same name plainly comes. This Judas 
« seems to be no other than Theudas, of whom Gamaliel speaks, Acts v. 36 
Annals, p. 797. * De Bell. |. i. c. 33. sect. 2—4. 
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nary ; though there had been yet more circumstances in 
which they had agreed, this would have been no proof that 
one and the same person is spoken of. 

Gamaliel says, ‘ Theudas boasts himself to be somebody,’ 
and he ¢ was slain ;’ Josephus, that ‘ Theudas said he was a 
‘ prophet,’ and ‘ bis head was cut off.’ 

Josephus has informed us, concerning the Theudas he 
speaks of, that he got a good number of people to follow 
him to Jordan. Though Gamaliel and Josephus had con- 
curred in so particular a circumstance as this, (which they 
do not,) yet it would not have been a sufficient reason for 
our supposing that they intended the same person. 

I shall give an instance. Of SimonY above mentioned, 
servant of Herod, Josephus says, that he plundered and 
burnt the palace at Jericho; and that he burnt several royal 
houses in divers parts, having first given them to be plun- 
dered by his followers. He says also, that the people with 
Simon were chiefly’? Perzeans, or people that lived on the 
other side of Jordan. Afterwards, even while he is speaking 
of affairs that passed in Judea soon after the death of 
Herod, he says, that ‘ at Amatha near Jordan, a royal palace 
‘ was burnt down, by a number of men very much like those 
‘ who were with * Simon.’ 

If Josephus had omitted this last fact, and some other 
historian had related it, together with the name of the leader 
of this body of men, and given them their character ; which, 
if true, must have resembled that of the men with Simon; 
unless the reputation of this historian had been very well 
established, it would have been thought that he was mis- 
taken, and that the person he meant was Simon, though he 
called him by another name. A palace burnt down at 
Amatha by Jordan; who could these be but.Simon’s peo- 
ple, who, Josephus says, were mostly Pereeans? Then the 
time agrees exactly ; both facts in the absence of Archelaus 
from Judea after his father’s death. This writer therefore 
must have been grossly mistaken, in the name of the person 
to whom he ascribes the conduct of this action. 

Or, it is not unlikely, that critics might have been divided ; 
some would have vindicated Josephus, and some the other 
writer; and yet they would have been all mistaken, unless 
they had allowed two different bodies of men, and two dif- 


Y To ev ‘lepuyavte Baortewoy myumpnoe ou’ aoraynce aywy ra syKaradedetp- 
peva. Ant. |. xvii.c. 12. sect. 6. * To re wodv Twy Tepawy ibid. 

2 KarempnoOn Oe kar ra emt Tw lopdavy orapw ev Apa0org Bacrea v7r0 
Tiywy ousavTwy avdpwy Xmwrt TapaTAyowy" ibid. 
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ferent matters to be spoken of, and that both the historians 
were in the right. eee 

It is certain, that these impostors about this time had a 
resemblance in their pretensions, and their fates : one boasted 
he would give his followers a passage over Jordan, as Jo- 
sephus’s Theudas; another promised his people they should 
see the walls of Jerusalem fall down before them, as the 
Egyptian impostor. The great scene of expectation was 
the’ wilderness. But in this they agreed universally, 
the company was routed and dispersed, and usually the 
leaders executed. This, we may be certain, was the case, 
or else the government had been overturned. 

These few circumstances then, in which Gamaliel’s Theu- 
das resembles him mentioned by Josephus, are no good 
argument, that one and the same person is intended. 

Besides, there is one material circumstance in which they 
differ. Gamaliel says; “ Before these days rose ue Theu- 
das—to whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined 
themselves.” But Josephus says of his Theudas, that he 
‘ persuaded a very great multitude to follow him:’ and 
that ‘ many were slain, and many taken prisoners.’ Jose- 
phus’s Theudas must have had with him a much larger 
company than the former. 

(3.) It has been very well observed by Whitby,° that the 
ancients generally agreed, there was a Theudas before the 
coming of our Lord, though Josephus has taken no notice 
of him. Beza‘ was of opinion, that the Theudas of whom 
Gamaliel speaks, did not arise before our Saviour’s nativity, 
but soon after Herod’s death, in that sort of interregnum, 
which there was in Judea whilst Archelaus was at Rome, 
Which was also archbishop Usher’s opinion, as I have 
shown before. 

It is certain, that this was a time of the utmost confusion, 
Josephus has mentioned several by name, who then gave 
disturbance in that country ; and hinted at mischiefs done 
by others, whose names he has not put down. It is plain, 
he has past by many more than he has mentioned; for he 
says, ‘ At that time® there were innumerable disturbances 
in Judea.’ , 

Considering all these things, that there had been before 

> Matt. xxiv. 26. Jos, Ant. 1. xx. c. 7. sect. 6, 10. et alibi. 

© Epepey dre Oevdacg mp0 rng yevecswe Inoe yeyove Tic Tapa Tedavore, weyav 


twa éavrov Aeywy. Orig. cont. Cels. p, 44. See more citations in Whitby 
upon the place. 4 Tn loc. 


© Ey rer oe kat érepa pupia SopuBwr exoueva rny Isdatay KkaredauBave. 
Ant, |. xvii. c. 12. sect. 4. vid. et de B. 1. ii. c. 4, ' 
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this many pretenders in Judea; that Josephus has been far 
from mentioning all that rose up in the latter end of Herod’s 
reign, and in that remarkable time of confusion which suc- 
ceeded his death ; since there had been in this country, in 
a very short time, divers adventurers for power and authority 
of one and the same name; and since Theudas‘ was no 
uncommon name among the Jews: and since these leaders 
of parties and factions very much resembled each other, 
and that sometimes in more particulars than those specified 
by Gamaliel; it is not at all unlikely, that there were two 
Theudases who were impostors. We may depend upon it 
there were ; Gamaliel speaks of one who was before Judas 
of Galilee, and Josephus of another in the time of Claudius. 

Indeed I am somewhat surprised, that any learned man 
should find it hard to believe, that there were two impostors 
in Judea of the name of Theudas in the compass of forty 
years. 

Batricides, patriarch of Alexandria, about the middle of 
the eighth century, supposed that the high-priest Simon, 
surnamed the Just, and who according to other historians" 
died about 290 years before the christian era, and Simeon, 
who took our Saviour into his arms when he was presented 
at the temple, were one and the same person, and that he 
was then 350 years of age.‘ I do not say that these two 
mistakes are equal, but the pretence for thus confounding 
two persons is just the same in both these cases, which is 
the agreement in name and character. For the high-priest’s 
name is sometimes written Simeon: he was called the Just ; 
and the evangelist says, that Simeon was “ Just and devout.” 


* Frequens erat id nomen apud Hebreos. Itaque non mirum est diversis 
temporibus plures extitisse factiosos homines ejusdem nominis. _ Grot. in loc. : 

8 Duos enim Theudas fuisse, qui se prophetas esse mentiti, alter post alterum 
Judzos ad spem rerum novarum concitaverint, nunquam adduci possim ut 
credam. Vales. ubi supra. 

h See Prideaux Conn. Part. i. Book 8. year before Christ 292. 

i In septuaginta autem fuit vir, qui nuncupatus est Simeon Justus ; is qui 
excepit ulnis Dominum nostrum Christum e, templo.——Produxit autem 
Deus ei vite terminum, adeo ut viveret cccl. annos, et videret Dominum 
nostrum Christum. Quem cum vidisset, dixit, Nunc dimitte servum tuum, 
O Domine, &c. apud Selden. De Succ. Pontif. 1. i. c. vii. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


OF THE EGYPTIAN IMPOSTOR. 


THERE is yet another particular, in which it has been 
thought by some that Josephus contradicts St. Luke. In 
ch. xxi. of the Acts of the Apostles, is the account of the 
uproar at Jerusalem, when the Jews apprehended Paul, and 
would have “ killed him.” When the chief captain had 
taken him from the Jews, and had got him in his own cus- 
tody, it is said, he put this question to him; “ Art not thou 
that Egyptian, which before these days madest an uproar, 
and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand men that 
were murderers ?”’ Acts xxi. 38. 

The objection lies against the number here mentioned. 
For Josephus, speaking of this same Egyptian, says, ‘ He 
‘ gathered together thirty thousand men.’ 

We have the story twice told in Josephus, in his Anti-= 
quities, and in his History of the Jewish War. I shall set 
down Josephus’s words, and leave it to the reader to judge, 
whether an objection of any weight can be formed against 
St. Luke from the account we have of this affair in Josephus. 
I shall in the first place transcribe the account in the Jewish 
War, because that was first written. 

‘ But the Egyptian false prophet brought a yet heavier 
‘disaster upon the Jews. For this impostor coming into 
‘the country, and gaining the reputation of a prophet, 
‘gathered together thirty thousand men, who were jena 
‘@by him. Having brought them round out of the wilder- 
‘ness up to the mount of Olives, he intended from thence to 
‘make his attack upon Jerusalem, and having beaten the 
‘Roman guard, to bring the people into subjection to him, 
‘ and govern them by the help of his armed associates, But 


* MeZou de raurnc wAnyy Isdatec exaxwoey 6 Aryurttog Wevdorpopnrnc’ 
Tapayevomevoc yap ELC THY ywpay, avOowmoc yonc, Kat TpoPNTe misty exc 
éauTi, Teor TOLopupLeg pEY aOooiZe TwY HraTHMEVYwY" TEpLayaywy Oe auUTEC EK 
TNC EONpLac Etc TO EXawy Kkadepevoy opoc, exeiOey oloc TE nV EC ‘Tepocokvpa 
mrapePev SrutecOar, kat kparnoag THC TE‘Pwpuaixne dpxpac kat Te Ons Tvpar- 
VEL, NOWHEVOC TOLG cuvELoTrEcKor SopyPopaig’ Pave. Oe avTe THY OpunY Ont 
vravtiacag pera Twy ‘Pwpaikwy omdrwv, Kar rac 6 Snpuoc cvvednWaro rye 
apvync’ ase oupBodrne yevopevnc, Tov pev AtyuTrioy duyey per’ oryw, deag- 
Oapnrvar de kar upynOnvat mrELSEC TwWY CUY aUTW' TO Ce NoLTTOY TANOOC oKEdacOer 
emt THY EavTwy Exasoy Oraraber* De Bell. |. ii. c. 13. sect. 5. 
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‘ Felix coming suddenly upon him with the Roman soldiers, 
‘ prevented the attack ; and all the people joined with him 
‘in their own defence, so that when they came to engage, 
‘ the Egyptian fled, followed by a few only. A great num- 
‘ ber [or, the greatest part] of those that were with him were 
‘ either slain, or taken prisoners. The rest of the multitude, 
‘ being scattered, shifted for themselves as they could.’ 

The account he gives of this affair in the Antiquities is 
thus: *‘ About the same time [he had been speaking of 
‘ some other events in the beginning of Nero’s reign | there 
‘ came” a person out of Egypt to Jerusalem, who pretended 
‘to be a prophet, and having persuaded a good number of 
‘ the meaner sort of people to follow him to the mount of 
‘ Olives, he told them, that from thence Le would let them 
‘ see the walls of Jerusalem fall down at his command, and 
‘ promised through them to give them entrance into the city. 
‘ But Felix, being informed of these things, ordered his sol- 
‘ diers to their arms, and marching out of Jerusalem with a 
‘large body of horse and foot, fell upon those who were 
‘ with the Egyptian, killed four hundred of them, and took 
‘two hundred prisoners; but the Egyptian getting out of 
‘ the fight, escaped.’ 

The reader, if he thinks it needful, may consult the com- 
mentators, and other writers, who® have considered this dif- 
ficulty. Grotius supposes, that they were at first four 
thousand, but that at length they increased to the number 
of thirty thousand. Valesius reckons there were four thou- 
sand only that were murderers, or sicarii; though the whole 
company amounted to the number which Josephus mentions. 
Whitby thinks, that it is likely the number in Josephus was 
originally three thousand. And certainly none of these su- 
lutions are contemptible. But, for my own part, I think 
there is more need of reconciling Josephus with himself, or 
at least one of these accounts with the other, than to recon- 
cile St. Luke with Josephus. 

If indeed we had any good reason to think, that the num- 


> Adgucverrat de Tig e& AcyumTe Kata Terow roy Kaper ec Ta ‘TepocoAupa, 
moopnrne eva eywr, kar cvpBerevwn Ty Onuotixy wAHOEL GUY aUTw TOL Cpog 
To mpocayopevopevoy EXawy epyecOar—Jedrey yap, epacner, avrorc exerOer Ext- 
dakar, we, KeXevoavrog aurea, mumTo Ta TwY ‘Iepooohupwy Téryn, Ov wy THY 
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TNS mayne apaynceyevero. Ant. |. xx. c. 7. sect. 6. 

© Grot. Whitby in loc. Joseph. p. 1075. not. p. Vales, Euseb. Hist. |. ii. 
c.21, 
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ber in Josephus was originally three thousand, the disagree- 
ment would be small.. The number of a multitude got 
together in a short time, and soon dispersed, might not be 
exactly known: the chief captain at Jerusalem might com- 
pute them at four thousand, and Josephus think they were 
but three thousand. ‘ s. 

Aldrich has proposed another very ingenious conjecture ; 
that originally the number of the whole company mm Jose~= 
phus’s War of the Jews was four thousand ; and that the 
number of two hundred, said in the Antiquities to be taken 
prisoners, was originally two thousand : both which errors 
might happen only by a very small alteration.‘ é 

But I choose’ not to insist upon any of these solutions, 
which rely on emendations, made without the authority of 
any manuscripts. The numbers in Josephus are at present 
plainly faulty. In the first account, he says, they were 
thirty thousand in all, and that a great number of these 
were either slain or taken prisoners. I might have rendered 
the words, the most of them, or, the greatest part of them. 
But though I have not given them that sense, yet certainly 
the four hundred slain, and two hundred taken prisoners, 
in the other account, cannot be reckoned a great number, 
or a large part of thirty thousand. - 

But then, as I do not insist on these conjectural emenda- 
tions for reconciling Josephus with St. Luke ; so, on the other 
hand, it would be very unfair, first to take it for granted, 
that the number of thirty thousand in Josephus is right, 
and then arbitrarily to reform all the other numbers in him, 
in order to form an objection against the New Testament. 

I think, therefore, there can be no objection brought 
against the numbers in St. Luke, from what Josephus has 
said of this affair, because his two-accounts are not consist- 
ent one with another in this point; and that is sufficient. 

These were my thoughts concerning this difficulty for- 
merly. But J have now an observation to offer to the 
reader, which I think will not only reconcile St. Luke with 
Josephus, but likewise Josephus with himself; and that, 
without making any alterations in his numbers. This ob- 
servation has been communicated to me by the truly learned 
and accurate Mr. John Ward, professor of rhetoric -at 
Gresham college. 

The history of this impostor seems to lie thus. He came 
first to Jerusalem, went from thence into the country, and 
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taking a circuit by the wilderness, returned again to mount 
Olivet. In the Antiquities, (which contain the shorter ac- 
count of this affair,) Josephus mentions only the beginning 
and end of the story, that is, the impostor’s coming at first 
to Jerusalem, and at last to the mount of Olives; and drops 
the middle part, of which he had given a sufficient account 
in the books of the War. The chief captain’s ‘ four thousand,’ 
therefore, were the men carried out of Jerusalem, who were 
afterwards ® joined by others in the country to the number 
of thirty thousand, as related by Josephus. It is likely 
also, that before he left the city, he had so concerted mat- 
ters with some friends whom he left behind him, as to en- 
tertain hopes, that upon his return his design would be 
favoured by great numbers of Jews in Jerusalem, and that 
he should have no opposition from any but the Romans, 
But upon his arrival at mount Olivet, finding the Romans 
drawn out to attack him, and the citizens in general pre- 
pared to oppose him, he did not dare to venture an engage- 
ment, but presently fled with a body of his most trusty 
friends, as is usual in such cases. With these in particular 
the Roman soldiers were ordered to engage, neglecting the 
rest who were only a confused multitude, and immediately 
made off as they could by different ways. When therefore, 
Josephus says, the Egyptian fled, accompanied by a few ‘ 
only, he is to be understood of that body, which at first fled 
away with the impostor, and were but a few, with respect 
to the whole thirty thousand. When he says, the greatest® 
part, or most of those that were with him were slain, or taken 
prisoners, which in the Antiquities are said to be four hun- 
dred killed, and two hundred taken, he means the greatest 
part of those few that fled with him. Nor need it be thought 
strange, that the number of the slain and the prisoners is 
no greater; since, as it seems, Josephus speaks only of that 
body of men who fled with the impostor. It is possible, 
some of the rest of the multitude might be killed likewise, 
though Josephus takes no notice of them; but it is most 
likely not many. For it seems by Josephus, as if only the 
Roman soldiers marched out against them, while the Jewish 
people'in Jerusalem stood upon their own defence, if any 
onset had been made upon them. 

Thus then, though there were but four thousand of these 
men at first, they might be joined by others afterwards to 
the number of thirty thousand, So St. Luke is reconciled 
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with Josephus. And the number, said by Josephus to be 
slain, or taken prisoners, might be a great number, or the 
greatest part, of that body which fled with the Egyptian 
upon the attack made by Felix and his soldiers. Thus 
Josephus is reconciled with himself. , 

But yet I cannot leave the history Josephus has given 
us of this Egyptian, without making two or three ob- 
servations. : 

1. The chief captain here asks St. Paul, “ Art not thou 
that Egyptian, which" deddest out into the wilderness ?’— 
which seems to imply, since the question was asked in Jeru- 
salem, that these men, or a good number of them at least, 
were drawn out of Jerusalem: and Josephus says expressly 
in the latter account, that this impostor came ‘ out of 
‘ Egypt to Jerusalem; and persuaded a good number of the 
‘meaner sort of people, (i. e. who were there,) to follow 
* him.’ 

2. The chief captain speaks of their being “ led out into 
the wilderness.” This circumstance Josephus has men- 
tioned in the first account, where he more particularly 
relates their march, and the compass they took, than in the 
other. ° 

3. This Egyptian escaped. Josephus has put down this 
in both places, and undoubtedly this is supposed in the 
question put to St. Paul by the chief captain. The agree- 
ment in this particular deserves to be taken notice of, because 
it was the common fate of these impostors to perish them- 
selves, with a good number of their followers. 

A, This Egyptian caused this disturbance, according to 
Josephus, when Felix was governor of Judea. This im- 
postor therefore did not arise any long time before the seizure 
of St. Paul at Jerusalem. He might be still living there- 
fore; in this respect there was no absurdity in this question 
of the chief captain. 

5. Another particular, which we are obliged to Josephus 
for, is, that all the people (at Jerusalem) favoured, or joined 
with Felix, upon this occasion, in their own defence; that 
is, all but some very mean people. If Josephus had not 
mentioned this, perhaps it would have been said, since 
considerable numbers usually joined these impostors, and 
it is likely more favoured them, how was it possible, that 
the chief captain should ask Paul, when he saw the whole 
city was in an uproar, and the people were ready to tear 
him to pieces, “ Art not thou that Egyptian?” that pre- 
tended prophet, that “ before these days madcst an up- 
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roar?” a man of a favourite character at this time among 
the Jews! 

I think, indeed, that if Josephus had omitted this circum. 
stance, it would have been a very good reply, to say, that 
the chief captain did not yet know what was the matter ; 
and though there was a loud cry in the multitude, of “ away 
with him;” yet the confusion was such, “ some saying one 
thing,” and “ some another,” that the chief captain had yet 
no notion what the case was. However, we have no occasion 
to have recourse to this reply. Josephus has told us, that 
all the people favoured Felix in his enterprize against this 
man; whether it was because he came from Egypt, or what 
was the reason, is of no importance. 

6. There is a remarkable agreement between the chief 
captain in the Acts and Josephus, in the description they 
give of this man. The chief captain says, “ Art not thou 
that Egyptian?’ And it is observable, that Josephus has 
not mentioned this man’s name in either of the accounts, 
In the first he calls him the Egyptian false prophet, and the 
Egyptian: in the other he says, there came one (or a certain 
person) out of Egypt: and again, Felix fell upon those 
who were with the Egyptian; but the Egyptian escaped. 

We have then in the Acts the exact manner in which the 
Jews about this time spoke of this impostor. This is with 
me a proof, that St. Luke lived and wrote about this time : 
that is, at the time he is supposed to write. We have here 
undoubtedly the chief captain’s question in the very words 
in which it was put. St. Luke must have received this 
account from St. Paul, or some one else who was present, if 
he was not by himself. 

I hope, therefore, that the account which Josephus has 
given of this impostor, will be no longer reckoned an ob- 
jection against St. Luke, but a confirmation of his history. 





THE CONCLUSION. 


I] HAVE now performed what I undertook, and have shown 
that the account given by the sacred writers, of persons and 
things, is confirmed by other ancient authors of the best 
note. There is nothing in the books of the New Testament 
unsuitable to the age in which they are supposed to have 
been written. There appears in these writers a knowledge 
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of the affairs of those times not to be found in authors of 
later ages. We are hereby assured, that the books of the 
New. Testament are genuine, and that they were written by 
persons who lived at or near the time of those events, of 
which they have given the history. 
_ Any one may be sensible, how hard it is for the most 
learned, acute, and cautious man, to write a book in the cha- 
racter of some person of an earlier age, and not betray his 
own time by some mistake about the affairs of the age in 
which he pretends to place himself, or by allusions to 
customs or principles since sprung up, or by some phrase 
or expression not then in use. It is no easy thing to escape 
all these dangers in the.smallest performance, though it be 
a treatise of theory or speculation: these hazards are greatly 
increased when the work is of any length, and especially if 
it be historical, and be concerned with characters and 
customs. It is yet more difficult to carry on such a design 
in a work consisting of several pieces, written to all appear- 
ance by several persons. Many indeed are desirous to de- 
ceive, but all hate to be deceived : and therefore, though 
attempts have been made to impose upon the world in this 
way, they have never or very rarely succeeded, but have 
been detected and exposed by the skill and vigilance of 
those who have been concerned for the truth. 
The volume of the New Testament consists of several 
pieces; these are ascribed to eight several persons ; and 
there are the strongest appearances, that they were not all 
written by any one hand, but by as many persons as they 
are ascribed to. There are lesser differences in the relations 
of some facts, and such seeming contradictions, as would 
never have happened, if these books had been all the work 
of one person, or of several. who wrote in concert. There 
are as many peculiarities of temper and style, as there are 
names of writers ; divers of which show no depth of genius 
or compass of knowledge. Here are representations of 
titles, posts, behaviour of persons of higher and lower rank 
in many parts of the world; persons are introduced, and 
their characters are set in a full light; here is a history of 
things done in several cities and countries; and there are 
allusions to a vast variety of customs and tenets of persons 
of several nations, sects, and religions. The whole is writ- 
ten without affectation, with the greatest simplicity and 
plainness, and is confirmed by other ancient writers of une 
questioned authority. 
If it be difficult for a person of learning and experience, 
to compose a small treatise concerning matters of specula- 
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‘tion, with the characters of a more early age than that in 
which he writes; it is next to impossible, that such a work 
of considerable length, consisting of several pieces, with a 
great variety of historical facts, representations of charac- 
ters, principles, and customs of several nations, and distant 
countries, of persons of all ranks and degrees, of many in- 
terests and parties, should be performed by eight several 
persons, the most of them unlearned, without any appear- 
ance of concert. 

I might perhaps have called this argument a demonstra- 
tion, if that term had not been often misapplied by men of 
warm imaginations, and been bestowed upon reasonings 
that have but a small degree of probability. But though it 
should not be a strict demonstration that these writings are 
genuine; or though it be not absolutely impossible in the 
nature of the thing, that the books of the New Testament 
should have been composed in a later age than that to 
which they are assigned, and of which they have innumera- 
ble characters; yet, I think, it is in the highest degree im- 
probable, and altogether incredible. 

If the books of the New Testament were written by per- 
sons who lived before the destruction of Jerusalem ; that is, 
if they were written at the time, in which they are said to 
have been written, the things related in them are true. If 
they. had not been matter of fact, they would not have been 
credited by any persons near that time, and in those parts 
of the world in which they are said to have been done, but 
would have been treated as the most notorious lies and 
falsehoods. Suppose three or four books should now ap-~ 
pear amongst us in the language most generally under- 
stood, giving an account of many remarkable and extraor- 
dinary events, which had happened in some kingdom of 
Europe, and in the most noted cities of the countries next 
adjoining to it; some of them said to have happened be- 
tween sixty and seventy years ago, others between twenty 
and thirty, others nearer our own time: would not they be 
looked upon as the most manifest and ridiculous forgeries 
and impostures that ever were contrived? Would great 
numbers of persons, in those very places, change their re- 
ligious principles and practices upon the credit of things 
reported to be publicly done, which no man had ever heard 
of before? Or rather, is it possible, that such a design as 
this should be conceived by any sober and serious persons, 
or even the most wild and extravagant ? 

If the history of the New Testament be credible, the 
christian religion is true. If the things here related to have 
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been done by Jesus, and by his followers, by virtue of 
powers derived from him, do not prove a person to come 
from God, and that his doctrine is true and divine, nothing 
can. And as Jesus does here in the circumstances of his 
birth, life, sufferings, and after exaltation, and in the suc- 
cess of his doctrine, answer the description of the great per- 
son promised and foretold in the Old Testament, he 1s at 
the same time showed to be the Messiah. 

From the agreement of the writers of the New Testament 
with other ancient writers, we are not only assured that 
these books are genuine, but also that they are come down 
to us pure and uncorrupted, without any considerable in- 
terpolations or alterations. If such had been made in them, 
there would have appeared some smaller differences at least 
between them and other ancient writings. 

There has been in all ages a wicked propensity in man- 
kind, to advance their own notions and fancies by deceits 
and forgeries: they have been practised by heathens, Jews, 
and christians, in support of imaginary historical facts, re- 
ligious schemes and practices, and political interests. With 
these views some whole books have been forged, and pas~ 
sages inserted into others of undoubted authority. Many of 
the christian writers of the second and third centuries, and 
of the following ages, appear to have had false notions, con- 
cerning the state of Judea between the nativity of Jesus 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, and concerning many 
other things occasionally mentioned in the New Testament. 
The consent of the best ancient writers with those of the 
New Testament is a proof, that these books are still un- 
touched, and that they have not been new-modelled and 
altered by christians of later times, in conformity to their 
own peculiar sentiments, 

This may be reckoned an argument, that the generality of 
christians have had a very high veneration for these books ; 
or else, that the several sects among them have had an 
eye upon each other, that no alterations might be made in 
those writings, to which they have all appealed. It is also 
an argument, that the Divine Providence has all along 
watched over and guarded these best of books, (a very fit 
object of an especial care,) which contain the best of prin- 
ciples, were apparently written with the best views, and 
have in them inimitable characters of truth and simplicity. 


AN 


APPENDIX 


CONCERNING THE TIME OF HEROD'S DEATH. 


IN all inquiries concerning the chronology of the New 
Testament, and particularly concerning the true time of our 
Saviour’s nativity, and the commencement of his ministry, it 
is very needful to take into consideration the time of Herod 
the Great’s death. Indeed it is very desirable, in the first 
place, to settle exactly the date of this event, but to do this 
is a very hard task: nor has any one yet been so happy, as 
to remove all difficulties, and give universal satisfaction upon 
this head. 

That none may be quite at a loss in judging of the diffi- 

culty considered in the third chapter of this book, I shall 
here give a brief account of this matter. 
_ The chief opinions at present concerning the time of 
Herod’s death are these three. Some think he died a little 
before the passover of A. U. 750, Julian year 42; others, 
on November 25 that same year ; others, a short time before 
the passover, A. U. 751. 

I. The English reader may see all, in a manner, that can 
be said for the second opinion, in Mr. Whiston’s ‘ Short 
‘ View of the Harmony of the Four Evangelists,’ Prop. 12. 
But, though several very learned men have embraced this 
opinion, it appears to me a mere hypothesis, without founda- 
tion ; the only ground of it is a Jewish account of their feasts 
and fasts, in which that day is noted as a feast, because on 
it Herod died ; but that* book appears to be of no authority. 

If. That Herod died but a short time before some one of 
the Jewish passovers, is evident from Josephus.” If we 
reject entirely his authority, it is in vain to talk about the 
time of Herod’s death. Archelaus kept a passover in Judea 
after his father’s death, before he went to Rome; which he 
would not have done if it had not been near. He had good 
reason to hasten to Rome; he had many enemies: Herod 
Antipas had been appointed his father’s successor in a former 
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will, and he pretended that will ought to take place. When 
the Jews at the temple made their demands of Archelaus, 
he gave them fair words, that they might not make any dis- 
turbance and retard his journey,’ he being in haste to go to 
Rome; this haste is expressed by Josephus in the War, and 
in the Antiquities, in very strong terms. Archelaus, in his 
way to Rome, at Cesarea met Sabinus, the emperor's pro- 
curator in Syria, who was going“ in all haste to Jerusalem 
to secure Herod’s treasure for Augustus. By help of the 
intercessions of Varus, president of Syria, (who was then 
likewise at Cresarea,) Archelaus prevailed upon Sabinus to 
promise, that he would not proceed any farther. But not- 
withstanding that, when Archelaus was gone away he went 
up to Jerusalem, and there ordered all things according to 
his own will and pleasure. This was all managed without 
any orders from Rome. If Herod had been dead two or 
three months, they would have had directions from thence 
upon this matter; nay, if Herod had been dead one month, 
this vigilant procurator would have been at Jerusalem, before 
now. I take this to be a kind of demonstration, that, ac- 
cording to Josephus, Herod’s death happened but a very 
short space before some passover. 

III. That Herod died a little before the passover, A. U. 
750, Julian year 42, is argued in this manner. ' His distesn- 
per had made great progress before the pulling down the 
golden eagle at the temple. The Jewish rabbies excited 
their scholars to this action, ‘news being brought that 
‘ Herod* was dying,’ as it is in the War; ‘ dead, as it is in 
the Antiquities, These rabbies were taken up, and carried 
to Jericho, where Herod was; a council was called, and they 
were tried: Herod was so ill that he could not stand, and 
notwithstanding the new strength’ which rage gave him 
upon the occasion, he was carried» to the council in a chair, 
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Soon after this these rabbies were burnt to death, and that 
very night’ there was an eclipse of the moon; this eclipse, 
according to astronomical computations, happened * the 13th 
of March, A. U. 750. After this, Herod grew worse and 
worse : it is plain, he could not live long. The passover! 
of this year happened the 11th of April. From the 13th of 
March to the 11th of April, is a sufficient space of time for 
all that Josephus has related concerning Herod’s illness, his 
settling his affairs, the execution of Antipater, Herod’s 
death and funeral; which are the things placed between 
the eclipse and Archelaus’s coming to Jerusalem at the 
passover, 

In the War,” Josephus says, that Archelaus was banished 
in the ninth year of his reign: in the Antiquities, that he 
was accused before Augustus by the Jews and Samaritans 
in the" tenth year of his government. - In his own Life, 
Josephus says, that his father was born in the® tenth year of 
Archelaus’s reign. From whence one would be apt to con- 
clude, that Archelaus reigned nine years complete, and that 
the tenth year was current when he was banished. Dio? 
places Archelaus’s banishment in the 759th year of Rome. 
If Herod did not die till the beginning of A. U. 751, the 
ninth year. of Archelaus’s reign could not be completed in 
the 759th year of Rome. But if Herod be supposed to have 
died the beginning of A. U. 750, Josephus and Dio agree. 
Moreover, Josephus says, that Cyrenius 4 seized Archelaus’s 
estate, and finished the assessment. in Judea in the thirty- 
seventh year after the defeat of Antony at Actium by.Cesar 
Augustus. The victory at Actium was obtained on: Sep- 
tember 2, A. U. 723; therefore the 37th year from it begins 
Sept. 2, A. U. 759. and ends Sept. 2, 760. Supposing, then, 
that Herod died the beginning of A. U. 750, there is in this 
particular also a very good harmony between Josephus and 
Dio. Ps 
There is, however, one great difficulty attending this 
opinion. For Josephus has said in two places, that Herod 
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reigned thirty-four years after the death of* Antigonus, and 
thirty-seven years after he was declared king by the Roman 
senate. And he placeth this declaration* of the senate in 
A. U. 714, the death oft Antigonus in the year 717. If 
indeed at the beginning of A. U. 750, Herod bad reigned 
thirty-six years complete from the first date of his reign, 
and thirty-three from the latter; so that the 37th of the one 
epoch, and the 34th of the other, were to be current at the 
time of his death; then Herod might be said not improperly 
to have reigned, with respect to the one, thirty-seven years, 
and to the other thirty-four, It is supposed by some learned 
men, that Herod was declared king by the senate, " toward 
the very end of the year 714; by others’ at the latter end 
of October, or beginning of November; by others ¥ in Sep- 
tember or October: by others* about the middle of July 
that year. But then, at the beginniug of the year 750, Herod 
could not have reigned from this date thirty-six years com- 
plete, nor was the 37th year current. Herod took Jerusalem, 
as some’ think, in September, A. U. 717; others, about ” 
the end of June; archbishop Usher, on the first of January 
this year. If the archbishop’s supposition could be allowed, 
we should have here no difficulty, But if any of the others 
are followed, then from this date, of Herod’s reign, the takin 
of Jerusalem, or the death of Antigonus, (which are all one} 
to the beginning of the year 750, we have not quite thirty- 
three years complete, nor is the thirty-fourth current. 

In answer to this difticulty it is said by learned men, 
that the years of the Jewish kings were computed from the 
beginning of the month Nisan, which usually answers pretty 
near to our March. insomuch, that if a king began to reign 
in any part of the year before, even in February, another 
year of his reign would begin with Nisan, that is, March. 
So Josephus reiates, that Jerusalem was taken © by Pompey, 
when Antony and Cicero were consuls ; by Herod, when M. 
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Agrippa and Caninius Gallus were consuls, ‘on the very 
‘ anniversary of the same calamity from Pompey, it having 
‘ been taken by him on the same? day, twenty-seven years 
‘ before :’ though there were but twenty-six years complete 
between these two events, And from the taking of Jerusa- 
lem by Herod to its destruction by Titus, Josephus com- 
putes © one hundred and seven years, though it was but one 
hundred and six complete. But, in my opinion, these in- 
stances are not home to the point. For in them the year 
named is current, whereas, in the case before us, it is not 
so. If Herod died in the beginning of the year 750, the 
thirty-third and thirty-sixth years of his reign were not com- 
lete, 

: IV. Other‘ learned men suppose, that Herod died a short 
time before the passover, A. U. 751. This they argue from 
the number of years assigned to Herod’s reign in the places 
above mentioned. They do not allow the truth of the Tal- 
mudical account of computing the reigns of the Jewish kings 
from the beginning of Nisan, or from the passover. If Jo- 
sephus had followed such a kind of computation, he would 
have given some hint of it, in his books written in the Greek 
language, and for the instruction of strangers. They say 
also, that Herod’s was a slow, lingering distemper, and that 
it is not likely he should die so soon after the execution of 
the rabbies and their accomplices, as is supposed by the 
patrons of the former opinion. Lastly, they observe the & 
agreement of all the other numbers in Josephus, concerning 
the dates of the reign of Archelaus and other sons of Herod. 

This opinion, however, labours under several very great 
difficulties. Dio’s account of the removal of Archelaus is 
entirely rejected. But to do this" is not very reasonable. 
Farther, the supporters of this opinion must allow of the 
eclipse above mentioned ; or they must say, it was no real 
eclipse, but only some obscurity that was taken for an 
eclipse. If they allow the eclipse, then Herod must have 
lived a year after the execution of the rabbies, provided he‘ 
died but a few days before the passover, A. U. 751. But 


4 Tbid. c. 16. sect. 4. © Tbid. 1. xx. c. 9. vid. Kepler, ibid. 

‘ Vid. Lamy, Appar. Chron. Par. i. c. 9. Basnage, annal, Pol. Eccl. Vol. 
i. p. 156. n. v. 8 Note; the learned men, who espouse the former 
opinion, suppose also that Josephys’s numbers in all other places agree with 
them. " Vid. Noris. Cenot. Pis. p. 147. 

i Que aptis temporibus tribui non possunt, nisi hee mors contigerit jam 
aliquibus mensibus promoto anno U. ©, 75], in quo comprobavimus mortuum 
fuisse Herodem. Quoquo autem anno mortuus sit, non multis ante pascha 
diebus mors illa obtigit, ut testatur Josephus, cui fidem adhibemus. Lamy, 
ubi supra, sect. 
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it is incredible that Herod should live so long, considering 
the description Josephus gives of his distemper. Besides, 
it is evident, that the mourning of the Jewish people for the 
rabbies, at the passover next after Herod’s death, was * very 
fresh, which it could not have been, if the rabbies had been 
dead above a year before. Moreover, it is evident, that He- 
rod’s ambassadors were sent away to Rome, to know Augus- 
tus’s pleasure concerning Antipater, some! time before the 
disturbance at the temple, when the golden eagle was taken 
down. And it is very plain, that Herod lived not™ many 
days after the arrival of the ambassadors. So that, accord= 
ing to this opinion, these ambassadors must have spent above 
a year in their journey from Judea to Rome and back again, 
though they were sent upon very pressing business, which 
is also incredible. Or they must reject the account of the 
eclipse, and say, as Lamy” does, that it was only a paleness 
or obscurity, which was no real eclipse of the moon ; 
which, I believe, will appear very unreasonable to all 
astronomers. 

These are the three principal opinions concerning the 
time of Herod’s death: and these the main arguments for, 
and objections against them. I presume it appears to the 
reader, from particulars alleged from Josephus and Dio, 
that Herod did not die before the year 750, nor survive the 
year 751: and that he died a short time before the Jewish 
passover of one of these years. It follows, that if Herod died 
in 750, he died three years and nine months before the vul- 
gar christian cera, which commences January 1, A. U. 754: 
if at the time above mentioned, in the year 751, then he died 
about two years and nine months before the said wera: 
Which is the truth, I am not able to determine. 


“ Hy de ro mevOoc ax tresadpevov, add’ oymwyar dtarpvowt, cat Sonvoc 
EYKENEUSOC, KOTETOL TE TEDINYBYTEC OAnY TnV wotty. De B. |. ii. c. 1. sect. 2. 
Vid: et Ant, 1. xvii. c. 9. sect. 1. 

' De B. I. i. c. 32. fin. Ant. 1. xvii. c. 5. fin. 

™ De B. ibid. c. 33. sect. 7, 8. Ant. ibid. c. 7. &c. 8. sect. 1. 

" Ubi supra, sect. 6. 
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PREFACE, 


THESE discourses were preached to a small but attentive 
audience, in 1742, _ In the year 1737, were publisbed by a 
learned author, ‘An Enquiry, and a Further Enquiry, into 
‘ the meaning of Demoniacs in the New Testament.’ But 
as the subject had much employed my thoughts, and the 
plan had been drawn up a good while before, I did not dis- 
cern any sufficient reason for laying it aside. 

The publication of these discourses has been often de- 
sired by divers of those that heard them, and by others. 
They who know how I have been engaged, need not be 
told the reason of the delay. They might have been put 
into one continued dissertation, but then the practical ob- 
servations must have been struck out; which I was unwil- 
ling to have done. And in their present form they must 
remain, for a while at least, a monument, that any subject, 
tending to illustrate the scriptures, may be treated in chris- 
tian assemblies, if it be done with modesty and discretion. 

These Discourses, with the Appendix, may be reckoned 
a Supplement to the first part of the Credibility of the Gos- 
pel History. 

Marcu 15th, 1758. 
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DISCOURSE I. 


Mark v. 19. 


Howbert Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto him, Go 
home to thy friends, and tell them, how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on 
thee. 


IT is now some years since [ explained and improved, as I 
was able, the history of our Lord’s miracles, recorded in the 
gospels. J think that very few were entirely omitted, which 
are particularly related, except this in the country of the 
Gadarenes. And I always intended to consider this like- 
wise, though it has been long deferred. As life, through 
the Divine goodness, is still preserved, I propose now to 
consider this history, which, with some few differences only, 
is found in three several evangelists, Matt. viii. 28—34; 
Mark v. 1—20; Luke viii. 26—89. 

I. In the first place, I shall consider distinctly this whole 
narration, comparing together the several evangelists as 
we go along. 

Il. After which I intend to make some remarks upon this 
miracle, and the history of it. 

I. In the first place, I shall distinctly consider the whole 
of this narration, comparing the several evangelists as we 
go along. 

The time of this miracle may be in some measure per- 
ceived by the connexion: in all the three evangelists, it is 
preceded by an account of our Lord’s crossing the sea of 
Galilee, with his disciples, and laying a tempest, which 
they had met with in their passage. 

St. Luke had before given an account of divers of our 
Lord’s discourses, ch. viii. 19, 22, 26, “ Then came unto 
him his mother, and his brethren, and could not come at 
him for the press.—Now it came to pass on a certain day, 
that he went into a ship with the disciples. And he said 
unto them, Let us go unto the other side of the lake.— 
And they arrived at the country of the Gadarenes, which is 
over against Galilee.” 

St. Mark also, having related divers of our Lord’s dis- 
courses, says, “ And the same day, when even was come, 
he saith unto them, Let us pass over unto the other side. 
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And when they had sent away the multitude, they took him 
even as he was in the ship. And there were also with him 
other little ships. And there arose a great storm of wind, 
and the waves beat into the ship, so that it was now full. 
And he was in the hinder part of the ship asleep on a pil- 
low ; and they awoke him,—And he arose and rebuked the 
wind. And the wind ceased, and there was a great calm. 
—And they feared exceedingly, and said one to another, 
What manner of man is this, that even the winds and the 
sea obey him? Andthey came over unto the other side of 
the sea, into the country of the Gadarenes.” That is, our 
Lord passed: from the western to the eastern side of the sca 
of Galilee, or of Tiberias, as it is called at other times, 

St. Matthew calls the place where our Lord arrived, “ the 
country of the Gergesenes :” whereas the two other evan- 
gelists, as we have just seen, call it “the country of the 
Gadarenes.”’ Some learned men think, that this last is the 
right reading in St. Matthew’s gospel also. 

It follows in St. Mark, whose history we shall for the 
most part take for our text, and cite in the first place: 
« And when he was come out of the ship, immediately there 
met him out of the tombs a man with an unclean spirit.” 
From which words, | think, it may be concluded, that this 
man’s abode, and the burial-place, where he chiefly was, 
lay near the shore, or upon the sea-side. St, Luke’s words 
confirm this supposition, which are these: “ And when he 
went forth to land, there met him out of the city a certain 
man, which had devils long time.” 

But here is a difference between St. Matthew and the two 
other evangelists. St. Mark says, “ Immediately there met 
him a man with an unclean spirit.” St. Luke, “ A certain 
man, which had devils.” But St. Matthew says, “ There 
met him two possessed with devils, coming out of the 
tombs.” Of this difficulty several solutions have been 
offered by learned interpreters of scripture. The most 
likely seems to be this, that one of these men was upon di- 
vers accounts more remarkable than the other: he, especially, 
may have been “ exceeding fierce,” and his distemper of 
the longest standing. Perhaps he was best known in those 
parts, being an inhabitant of the city not far off. He like- 
wise was the person with whom our Lord discoursed 
chiefly, asking him his name, and receiving for answer, that 
he was called Legion. It is likely, that one only desired 
to accompany the Lord Jesus when cured: and, possibly, 
he only of the two had a grateful sense of the benefit con- 
ferred, and afterwards declared, “how great things the 

2G 2 
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Lord had doue for him.” There being therefore several 
things peculiar to one, two of the evangelists speak of him 
only, omitting the other, for the sake of brevity : but there 
is no contradiction between them and the third evangelist. 
There were two, as St. Matthew says: which is not denied 
by St. Mark or St. Luke, though they confine their relation 
to one only. 

Says St. Mark, “ Immediately there met him out of the 
tombs a man with an unclean spirit, who had his dwelling 
among the tombs.” St. Luke, “ Neither abode in any house, 
but in the tombs.” St. Matthew, ‘‘ There met him two 
possessed with devils, coming out of the tombs. 

This circumstance therefore is mentioned by all the three 
evangelists ; that this man, or these two men, had their 
abode in tombs, or among tombs. It was not then usual to 
bury within the walls of cities, but at some distance without 
them, more or less. By tombs may be meant in general a 
burying-place, where were many sepulchres; or by tombs 
may be meant sepulchres. And indeed many of the sepul- 
chres of the eastern countries at that time were large, capable 
of containing divers persons. And to this day, travellers, 
when overtaken by storms and bad weather, take shelter 
in them. 

These men then being fierce and melancholy, shunning 
company and being shunned, abode at a distance from all 
cities, and particularly ‘ among’ or ‘in sepulchres.’ This 
place suited their gloomy apprehensions, and here in the 
night season and in bad weather they had shelter. More- 
over, there might be another reason of this. For some are 
of opinion that the demons, or unclean spirits, by which 
these persons were possessed, were not supposed to be fallen 
angels, but the souls or departed spirits of bad men. If so, 
a lunatic, acted by such spirits, or thinking himself acted 
by them, might be much disposed to be chiefly among the 
dead, or in burial-places. _ But whether there be any ground 
for that opinion or not, it is likely, the two reasons before 
mentioned ought not to be disregarded: these places 
suited their melancholy apprehensions, and here at some 
seasons they had shelter and relief from rain and cold. 

There follows in the evangelists a description of the un- 
happy circumstances of one or both these persons. Says 
St. Mark, who is most particular: “ And no man could bind 
him, no not with chains: because that he had been often 
bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had been 
plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken in pieces, 
And always night and day he was on the mountains, and in 
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the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with stones.” St. 
Luke’s account is: “ There met him out of the city a certain 
man, which had devils long time, and wore no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, but in the tombs.” And afterwards: 
“For oftentimes it had caught him. And he was kept, 
bound with chains, and in fetters. And he brake the bands, 
and was driven of the devil into the wilderness,’’ or the 
desert, mountainous country, where the tombs were situated, 
St. Matthew more briefly says, “ There met him two pos- 
sessed with devils, coming out of the tombs, exceeding 
fierce, so that no man might pass that way.” 

The sum is, that this was a deplorable case. One of these 
men, especially, had been in this condition, of a discomposed 
mind, for a long season. He was exceeding fierce and 
dangerous at some times. He had been fast bound, but he 
had broken his bands, escaped out of his confinement, and 
had been for some while in desert, mountainous places, 
lodging in sepulchres only, not in any house. All which 
are evident symptoms of lunacy or distraction. That is the 
unhappy case before us. 

Possibly it may be here inquired by some, how came the 
evangelists, especially Mark and Luke, who are most par- 
ticular, to be so well acquainted with the history of this 
man’s case in time past, to be able to say, “ he had been so 
long time,’ and that he had been “ often bound with chains, 
and that they had been broken asunder by him?” His 
present circumstances and actions, his nakedness, his fierce- 
ness, his cutting himself with flints, his crying, or raving, as 
he did, were discerned immediately. These things the dis- 
ciples were eye or ear-witnesses of, upon the man’s approach= 
ing them, when they came out of the ship. But how came 
they to know the circumstances of his indisposition in time 
past, and the treatment that had been given him? 

To which | answer, that it is easy to suppose divers things, 
which are not mentioned in relations of this kind: which 
therefore are omitted, because all intelligent and attentive 
persons are able to supply them, It is not unlikely, that the 
man himself, when cured by our Lord, gave some account 
of his former condition. Moreover, here were the keepers 
of the swine, who might be able to relate several things 
concerning him. Possibly too it was a well known case, 
and the people who came over with Jesus from the other 
side of the lake, might be able to give the disciples some 
information concerning him. 

Finally, before our Lord went away, great multitudes of 
that country had come to the place where Jesus was, And 
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it is reasonable for us to conclude, that some of those persons 
were able and disposed to give an account of both these men, 
especially of one of them; which indeed, as before hinted, 
I take to be a main reason, why the evangelists Mark and 
Luke confined their history to one, though there were two 
of these men, as said by St. Matthew: even because they 
had received more particular intelligence concerning one 
than the other. 

It follows in St. Mark: “ But when he saw Jesus afar 
off, he ran and worshipped him. And _ cried with a loud 
voice, and said, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou 
Son of the most high God. I adjure thee by God, that thou 
torment me not. (For he had said unto him, Come out of 
the man, thou unclean spirit.) And he asked him, What is 
thy name? And he answered, saying, My name is Legion, 
for we are many. And he besought him much, that he 
would not send them away out of the country.” St. Luke 
likewise says: “ When he saw Jesus he cried out, and fell 
down before him, and with a loud voice said, What have I 
to do with thee, Jesus thou Son of God most high. I be- 
seech thee, torment me not. (For he had commanded the 
unclean spirit to come out of the man.) And Jesus asked 
him, saying, What is thy name? And he said, Legion, 
because many devils were entered into him. And they 
besought him, that he would not command them to go out 
into the deep.” St. Matthew, though briefer than the others, 
says: “ And behold, they cried out, saying, What have we 
to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? Art thou come 
hither to torment us before the time 2?” 

By all the evangelists we are assured, that one, or both 
these men, either they, or the evil spirits in them, owned our 
Lord’s character, as the Messiah, or the Son of God; and 
they entreat him not to send them away. But I think it 
appears, both from St. Mark and St. Luke, that these things 
are not said by them until our Lord had signified his will 
that the man, or men, should be delivered from this unhappy 
circumstance: then they own the character of Jesus, that 
he was the Christ, and his power, as such, to command and 
send them whither he pleased. But they entreat him, not 
to punish them for having taken possession of these persons, 
and made them miserable. Yea, they are represented com- 
plaining of his command as unreasonable: “ What have we 
to do with thee?” Why should you concern yourself with 
us? Leave us to act as we think fit, until the last day, the 
time of the full punishment allotted to us. 

The unclean spirits speaking in this manner, Jesus asked 
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one of the men, what was his name, and he answered, Legion, 
because there were in him many unclean spirits. 

As these spirits desired, that they might not be “ tor- 
mented before the time ;” so in particular, they petitioned 
our Lord, that he would “ not send them away out of the 
country,” as it is expressed in St. Mark: or, that he would 
“ not command them to go out into the deep,” as in St. 
Luke. 

Evil spirits delight in mischief, and are afraid of punish- 
ment. They therefore make it their request to Jesus, if he 
would be obeyed with regard to the commandment he had 
given them, to come out of the men whom they had so long 
tormented, that yet he would not require them quite to leave 
that country, but permit them to act as they pleased toward 
some other persons in those parts. At least they entreat 
him, however, that he would not order them away into the 
deep, or the abyss, that is, the place of torment. 

As the full punishment* of fallen angels, as well as of 
bad men, was deferred to the great day of the general judg- 
ment; it was the opinion of many at that time, that some of 
those evil angels and spirits were allowed (though subject 
to control) to visit the region of our air, and this earth, 
and to inflict diseases and other calamities upon men. Of 
this number are these unclean spirits, and they earnestly 
entreat not to be sent back to their prison and confined in 
the abyss, or place of torment, as yet. 

I proceed to what remains, now first reading St. Mat- 
thew: “ And there was a good way off from them an herd 
of many swine feeding. So the devils besought him, saying, 
If thou cast us out, suffer us to go into the herd of swine. 
And he said unto them, Go. And when they were come 
out, they went into the herd of swine. And _ behold, the 
whole herd of swine ran violently down a steep place into 
the sea, and perished in the waters. And they that kept 
them fled, and went their ways into the city, and told every 
thing, and what was befallen to the possessed of the devils. 
And behold, the whole city came out to meet Jesus. And 
when they saw him, they besought him, that he would de- 
part out of their coasts. And he entered into a ship, and 
passed over, and came into his own city.” 

Here I would observe, that this great work of our Lord 
was performed with deliberation. There was some time be- 
tween his intimation, that these evil spirits should remove, 
and their actual departure; or, in other words, the men 
were not healed at once, immediately upon his command- 

@ See 2 Pet. ii. 4, and Jude ver. 6. 
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ing the evil spirits to come out of the men: but he allowed 
a petition to be presented to him, which was in part granted. 

St. Mark’s account is after this manner: “ Now there was 
there nigh unto the mountains a great herd of swine feeding. 
And all the devils besought him, saying, Send us into the 
swine, that we may enter into them. And forthwith Jesus 
gave them leave. And the unclean spirits went out and en- 
tered into the swine. And the herd ran violently down a 
steep place into the sea, (they were about two thousand,) and 
were choaked in the sea. And they that fed the swine fled, 
and told it in the city, and in the country. And they went 
out to see what it was that was done. And they came to 
Jesus, and see him that was possessed with the devil, and 
had the legion, sitting, and clothed, and in his right mind, 
and they were afraid. And they that saw it, told them, how 
it befell to him that was possessed with the devils, and also 
concerning the swine. And they began to pray him to de- 
part out of their coasts.” 

St. Luke’s relation is to the like purpose: “ And there 
was there an herd of many swine feeding on the mountain. 
And they besought him, that he would suffer them to enter 
into them. And he suffered them. Then went the devils 
out of the men and entered into the swine. And the herd 
ran violently down a steep place into the Jake, and were 
choaked. When they that fed them saw what was done, 
they fled, and went and told it in the city, and in the coun- 
try. Then they went out to see what was done, and came 
to Jesus, and found the man, out of whom the devils de= 
parted, sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right 
mind; and they were afraid.. They also which saw it, told 
them by what means he that was possessed of the devils was 
healed. Then the whole multitude of the country of the 
Gadarenes round about besought him to depart from them, 
for they were taken with great fear. And he went up into 
the ship, and returned back again.” 

As this country was a part of the land of Israel, and the 
Jews were forbidden by the Jaw of Moses to eat swine’s 
flesh; it may seem strange to some, that there should have 
been in this place so large a number of those animals. But 
there is reason to think, that this country was then chiefly 
inhabited by Gentiles, though there were Jews likewise; 
and it may be supposed, that the herd belonged to the 
Gentile inhabitants, However, possibly some Jews might 
have a property in them, and might trade in those crea-= 
aon SHIDE: them to heathens, without partaking of them 
as food. 
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The evangelists do all agree m this part of the history. 
But two inquiries may be here put. 1. By what means 
was this herd of swine hurried down the precipice, and 
drowned in the waters? 2. For what reasons did our Lord 
suffer this to be done @ ' 

First, How, or by what means was this herd hurried down 
the precipice, and drowned in the waters? And there are 
several ways of accounting for this. They who suppose 
that there was here only a distemper, and are unwilling to 
admit the agency of any bad spirits in this case, say, these 
men, or one of them, might, with the permission of Jesus, go 
and drive the swine off the precipice into the sea, where 
they were drowned. Or else, our Lord was pleased to 
transfer the lunacy, or distraction, from this man, or these 
men, to the swine; and the distemper having seized them, 
they took their way down a steep road, and perished in the 
sea. 

Others, who readily admit the agency of evil spirits in 
this affair, say, that with our Lord’s permission, when these 
spirits were removed out of the men, they took possession of 
the swine, and hurried them into the waters, where they were 
drowned. 

Every one is at liberty to judge for himself. But I 
readily own, that I do not approve of that solution, which 
supposeth, that the lunacy was transferred from the men to 
the swine ; for this implies, that the drowning of the swine 
was owing to our Lord’s agency or interposition: whereas 
I do not perceive, that our Lord wrought any miracles that 
were hurtful. The only instance of this kind which I re- 
collect, is the withering a barren, useless fig-tree in the way 
between Bethany and Jerusalem. As then there is no clear 
evidence of our Lord’s interposing in this matter, I presume 
it ought not to be admitted. 

Secondly, it is inquired: Why, or for what reasons did 
our Lord suffer this to be done? by the men themselves 
before they were quite cured; or by the evil spirits when 
they were departed from the men? For according to the 
accounts given by the evangelists, it was not, and could not 
be done without his permission: his leave was asked and 
granted. 

Some think, that our Lord permitted this to be done, asa 
proof of the real agency of evil spirits, in this case. 

But whether that was a reason or not, there are, [ think, 
other uses which this event would answer, and therefore 
probably were intended herein. For the loss of the swine 
tended to make the cure of the maa public. It had this 
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effect: “ They that fed the swine fled, and told it in the 
city, and in the country ;” that is, they hasted to noise ‘it 
abroad every where: and many were brought to Jesus, and 
came to see the man who was healed, and stayed with him, 
sitting at his feet. Hereby, therefore, and by means of the 
immediate publication of the miracle, the people of the 
neighbouring town and country were” proved. Jesus, by 
his presence with them, and by the great miracle performed 
among them, with which they were presently acquainted, 
made them a tender of divine knowledge, and other spiritual 
blessings. But though a great and evident miracle had 
been wrought among them, one of the most desirable works 
that can be thought of, delivering a man from distraction, 
restoring him to the use of reason and understanding ; these 
people were so carnal, and so apprehensive of suffermg in 
their worldly interests, that instead of entreating Jesus to 
stay with them, a while at least, that they might partake in 
some other like benefits of bis great power, and be instruct- 
ed by him in things of religion, that they joined together 
with much unanimity in beseeching him to depart out of 
their coasts: which he did, and went back again to the other 
side of the lake. 

There remains yet one article in this history, omitted 
indeed by St. Matthew, but related by both the other evan- 
gelists. Says St. Mark: “ And when he was come into the 
ship, he that had been possessed with the devils, prayed 
him, that he might be with him; Howbeit, Jesus suffered 
him not, but saith unto him, Go home to thy friends, and 
tell them, how great things the Lord hath done for thee, 
and hath had compassion on thee. And he departed, and 
began to publish in Decapolis, how great things Jesus had 
done for him, and all men did marvel.” St. Luke’s words 
are these: “ Now the man out of whom the devils were 
departed, besought him, that he might be with him. But 
Jesus sent him away, saying, Return to thy own house, and 
show how great things God hath done unto thee. And he 
went his way, and published throughout the whole city, 
how great things Jesus had done unto him.” 

It is likely, that this person requested to be with Jesus 
for his own security, fearing that those evil spirits would 
again take possession of him and torment him. But Jesus 
suffered him not to be with him. For our Lord to have 


> Non quod concesserit Salvator damonibus quod petebant, dixit, Ite: sed 
at per interfectionem porcorum hominibus salutis occasio preeberetur. Pastores 
enim, ista cernentes, statim nuntiant civitatii Hieron. in Matt. Tom. 4. 
p. 29. m. 
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allowed the man to accompany him in his journeys would 
have looked like ostentation, and might have been esteemed 
vain-glorious; besides, the power of Jesus was more con- 
spicuous in the man’s safety at a distance. And it was fit, 
likewise, that this person should now increase in faith, and 
live without fear, trusting in God every where, and at all 
times, 

His request not being granted, “ he went his way, and 
published throughout the whole city, how great things 
Jesus had done unto him.” He was an honest and grateful 
man; and in the place where he dwelt, and every where, 
and to all men, as he had opportunity, he declared the 
great work which Jesus had done for him. 

Perhaps some may here inquire; How shall we reconcile 
the direction given by Christ upon this occasion with what 
we find elsewhere 2 Sometimes he commanded silence, and 
charged men not to speak of the miracles he had wrought. 
Here he directs this man to tell others what “ God had done 
for him.” To which I answer: Our Lord never desired, 
that any miracles wrought by him should be denied or dis- 
owned by any; nor did he intend that men, on whom they 
were performed, should conceal them from their friends and 
relatives, or their own family ; though he did forbid a 
general and open publication of some of his mighty works. 
And what he says to this man is no more than this: “ Re- 
turn to thy own house; or, go home to thy friends; and 
tell them, how great things the Lord has done for thee, and 
has had compassion on thee.” 

-II. Having gone over this history, | would now add some 
remarks and observations. 

1. We hence perceive that St. Mark’s gospel is not an 
abridgment of St. Matthew’s, as some have thought. St. 
Mark entirely omits divers things recorded by St. Mat- 
thew, and he has some histories quite wanting in that other 
evangelist. This history, which we have now considered, 
affords a good argument against that opinion: St. Matthew 
speaks of two in this country of the Gergesenes possessed 
with devils, St. Mark mentions one only. If he had seen 
St. Matthew’s gospel, he would not have so written this his- 
tory, without assigning some reason for the difference, or 
inserting a hint for reconciling it. St. Mark says, “ the 
number of the swine was about two thousand,” which is not 
mentioned by either of the other evangelists, St. Mark is, 
besides, in several parts of his relation of this miracle, 
more full and copious than St. Matthew, who has nothing 
of the discourse which our Lord held with the man called 
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Legion; and also entirely omits the man’s request, when 
cured, to be with Jesus, and our Lord’s refusal, and the pub- 
lication which the man afterwards made every where, of 
the great cure which had been wrought upon him. 

In a word, the first three evangelists are all distinct and 
independent witnesses of our Lord’s life and miracles ; they 
did not write by concert: nor bad any one of them, when 
he wrote, seen either of the other two gospels. The case 
however is somewhat different with regard to St. John: he 
perused the other three gospels before he wrote, and he has 
both confirmed their history, and made additions of bis own. 

2. The distemper, with which these men were afilicted, 
was lunacy or distraction: I say, the distemper of this man, 
or these two men, (whatever influence evil spirits might 
have,) was lunacy or distraction. This is evident from par- 
ticulars mentioned by all the-evangelists. St. Matthew 
says, that the two men which met Jesus upon his coming 
on shore, were “ exceeding fierce, so that no man might pass 
that way.” The particulars related by the other evangel- 
ists, concerning one of these men, are indications of the 
same thing: his having been bound and fettered, and his 
breaking his bands, living in the tombs, without clothing, 
cutting himself with flints; as also the whimsical answer 
which he made, when our Lord asked what was his name. 
And the cure is represented by his recovering his reason 
and understanding, and a composed temper and behaviour : 
for it is observed, that when the people came out of the city, 
they saw him “ sitting, and clothed, and in bis right mind.” 

3. This is the only miracle of this kind which is particu- 
larly recorded in the gospels. There might be many others; 
but Ido not recollect any other particularly related by the 
evangelists. There are divers instances of persons who had 
evil spirits, and were lunatic; but their distemper was not 
the same with that of these men. The young man brought 
to the disciples, when our Lord was in the mount, was lu- 
natic and sore vexed ; but his distemper was the epilepsy, 
or falling sickness: ‘“ Oft-times,” it is said, Matt. xvii. 15, 
“ he falleth into the fire, and oft into the water :” and other 
symptoms of that distemper are to be found in the history 
of his case. 

Of Mary Magdalene it is said, that “out of her went 
seven devils,” Mark xvi. 9; and I am not unwilling to allow 
her case to have been much the same with that of the two 
men at the tombs: though it is not quite certain. But her 
cure, or the miracle wrought upon her, is no where par- 
ticularly related : all that is said of her case is no more than 
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this, Luke viii. 1, 2; “ And the twelve were with him, and 
certain women which had been healed of evil spirits and 
infirmities: Mary Magdalene, out of whom went seven 
devils, Joanna, and many others.” 

A. The miracle, which we have now considered, was the 
effect of our Lord’s benevolence. It does not appear, that 
he had any invitation to come into the country of the Gada- 
renes; but he went thither of his own accord, with a view 
of healing the two men at the tombs: knowing their sad 
case from some occasional informations that had been given 
him, or by the perfect comprehensive knowledge which he 
had of things remote, as well as near at hand. 

The context which was read before assures us, that com- 
passion and benevolence, without any particular invitation, 
brought our Lord hither: his words therefore are extreinely 
proper, when he says to the man: Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them, how great things the Lord has done for thee, 
and has had compassion on thee.” Unasked, unsought by 
friends or any one else, he crossed the sea, and came on shore, 
conversed with these unhappy persons, relieved them in their 
deplorable and disconsolate condition, and then went back 
again to the other side. ; 

How conspicuous is the benevolence, how great and 
amiable is the benignity, of the Lord Jesus! He 1s entitled 
to the esteem and love of all. He came to seek and to save 
those who were lost. And by mighty works of goodness 
on the bodies of men, or for rectifying and putting in 
order the human frame, as constituted of soul and body, be 
demonstrated the truth of his prophetical character and 
mission, and invited men to embrace and obey that doctrine 
which directs them in the way to the possession of eternal 
life. 

“That word ye know,” says St. Peter at the house of 
Cornelius, ‘“ how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost and with power : who went about doing good,” 
Acts x. 37. They who were afflicted, as these men were, 
could not be easily brought to Jesus: and it is likely, that 
few had faith enough to ask such a cure of him, especially 
at a distance. Our Lord therefore, as when Lazarus was 
dead, now also of his own good-will left the place where he 
was, took shipping, and went over the sea of Galilee, for 
the sake of these men in the country of the Gadarenes, 
whose case was extremely deplorable, and above all human 
relief. 

5. I would observe, that this miracle was very public, 
at least well known. Our Lord went to this place attended 
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by his disciples; as he came out of the ship the two men 
met him. Some of the mariners therefore belonging to that 
ship, in all probability, were present at the miracle, for the 
appearance of such miserable objects could not but excite 
their curiosity. It is probable that divers others were spec- 
tators of this great cure. St. Mark proceeding to this mat- 
ter says, ch. iv. 35, 36, “ And the same day, when the even 
was come, he saith unto them, Let us pass over unto the 
other side. And when they had sent away the multitude, 
they took him, as he was, in the ship. And there were also 
with him several other little ships.” All these, it is likely, 
followed Jesus, and came on shore with him on the other 
side. Moreover, as before observed, our Lord performed 
this miracle deliberately: he discoursed with one of the men, 
who, by the answer he made, as well as by his outward form, 
manifested the great disorder of his mind. And this part 
of that country must have been extremely desolate and un- 
peopled, if some passing by, and others, did not in this 
space of time join our Lord’s company. There is therefore 
reason to conclude, that a good number of persons were 
gathered together from the ships, and from elsewhere, and 
were spectators of this great work. So much is intimated 
in those words of St. Mark: “ And they that saw it told 
them, how it had befallen him that was possessed with the 
devils.” 

Then indeed it was very public: for upon the cure, and 
the loss of the swine, they who fed them went into the neigh- 
bouring city : and the people came out to Jesus, and beheld 
the man calm and composed. And as St. Mark says in the 
words just cited, they who saw it, then related to them par- 
ticularly bow the thing had been done. And as the case of 
one of these men was well known, he having been often 
bound ineffectually, and a long time afflicted with this dis- 
order, and having been often terrible to such as passed that 
way: many, who afterwards saw him enjoying a composed 
mind, and the right exercise of reason, must have been fully 
apprised of his miraculous cure, if they were attentive. 

As our Lord performed this miracle with deliberation, so 
I think he stayed in the same place some time afterwards : 
by which means many had an opportunity of seeing him with 
the man at his feet. We do not know exactly how long 
our Saviour was here: but we may form a conjecture. It 
was even, when he took shipping: in the passage there was 
a storm. It is very likely, he did not arrive at the. other 
side until morning : and probably he stayed there the great- 
est part of that day before he embarked again. 
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6. We learn by this history to trust in Divine Providence, 
and not to live in fear of evil spirits, and their influence, or 
any accident whatever. They are under strict confinement ; 
or, if they are permitted at all to visit our region and orb, 
they are under constraint and control. They shall not be 
allowed to inflict on us any evil, nor shall any accident 
whatever befall us, but what shall be overruled and sancti- 
tied for our benefit, if we choose the thing that is good, and 
cast our care upon God. 

7. We learn the reasonableness of gratitude for benefits 
bestowed upon us, especially if we receive any signal de- 
liverance from great and uncommon afflictions. Our blessed 
Lord did not choose that this person should attend him: 
however, he “ bid him go home, and tell his friends there 
how great things God had done for bim, and had compassion 
on him.” Though our Lord was meek and humble. and was 
far from seeking honour from men; he could not but be 
pleased with a thankful mind, sensible of benefits. Once, 
as he was travelling, and preaching the doctrine of the 
kingdom of heaven, “ he met ten lepers, and they lifted up 
their voices, and said: Jesus, master, have mercy upon us,” 
Luke xvii. 13. He had mercy upon them, and bade them 
go and show themselves to the priest. “ As they went they 
were cleansed. And one of them, when he saw that he was 
healed, turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, 
and fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks; 
and he was a Samaritan. And Jesus answering said, Were 
there not ten cleansed ? But where are the nine ? There are 
not found that returned to give glory to God, save this 
stranger. And he said unto him, Arise, go thy way, thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” 

8. Finally, from this history we may learn to bear meekly 
rebukes and discouragements in the prosecution of good 
designs. Jesus came into this country with a good inten- 
tion; he here wrought a miracle, a work of the greatest 
kindness, restoring a man, who had been long under the 
sorest of afflictions, whose cure was beyond all human skill, 
to the full use of reason and understanding. Nor was the 
neighbourhood altogether unconcerned in this benefit : the 
man, who before was disagreeable and terrible, was com- 
posed, and might be useful among them. But because this 
happy event was attended with temporal loss to some of them, 
they entreat the compassionate author of that great benefit, 
in whom was so much wisdom, and so much goodness, and 
so much power, “ to depart out of their coasts.” And he 
acquiesced, not choosing to obtrude himself upon them, as 
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the evangelists inform us; “ And he went up into the ship, 
and returned back again.” However it is added ; “ And 
it came to pass, that when Jesus was returned, the people 
gladly received him, for they were all waiting for him. 
These things are written for the direction and support of 
wise and good men. 





DISCOURSE If. 
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Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto him, Go 
home to thy friends, and tell them, how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on 
thee. 


HAVING formerly explained and improved the history 
of most of our Lord’s miracles, and lately that of the cure 
of the two men at the tombs, in the country of the Gadarenes; 
1 have thought it not improper, to consider in general the 
case of those, who in the New Testament are spoken of as 
having evil or unclean spirits. 

The subject is not immediately practical; and it is most 
agreeable to insist upon the general principles of true reli-+ 
gion, which are universally acknowledged, or are contro-= 
verted by a few only ; together with the virtues of a good 
life, which are of the greatest importance, and of absolute 
necessity, without which no man shall see the Lord; and 
those helps and means, which, in their own nature, or by 
divine appointment, are fitted to promote faith in God, good 
works, aud an heavenly frame of mind. These are the most 
excellent, the most delightful subjects of meditation and 
discourse. Upon no considerations, by no means whatever, 
would one be called off from these points, or cease to make 
them the usual topics of discourse in christian assemblies. 

Nevertheless, it may not be altogether unprofitable, to 
treat on the subject I am now entering upon; it being what 
frequently occurs in the history of our Saviour’s miracles, 
as recorded in the gospels. It is likely, therefore, that by 
considering the several texts, wherein these unhappy cases 
and their cure are mentioned, some light may be cast upon 
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the holy scriptures, and some parts of the evangelical history 
may be better read with understanding. 

In treating this subject I propose to observe the following 
method. ; 

I. I would show what are the opinions of men of the pre- 
sent, and late times, concerning this matter. 

I]. I would observe, what was the general opinion in the 
time of our Saviour, and his apostles, and what notions men 
then formed of these cases. 

III. I will endeavour to discover the truth, and what idea 
we ought to have of those unhappy persons, who are spoken 
of as possessed of devils. 

IV. I intend to consider objections and difticulties, relat- 
ing to that opinion, which may appear to be most prob: ble. 

I. In the first place I would show, what are the opinions 
of men of the present, or Jate times, concerning this matter. 
For there are two different opinions: one general and com- 
mon, the other less general, and somewhat uncommon. 

The opinion which I take to be most common, is this ; 
that these persons were possessed, and inhabited, acted, 
governed, and influenced by some spirit, or spirits; there 
having been in some of these persons one, in others many of 
these evil spirits. 

And | reckon, that most in our times suppose these evil 
spirits to have been bad, or fallen angels, some of the com- 
panions, instruments, and agents of him, who is the chief of 
fallen angels, and called Satan, or Beelzebub, or the Devil, 
by way of eminence. 

This I take to be the opinion of the vulgar: it obtains 
also very much among the learned. We have these words 
of a great and eminent writer, in a late defence and vindi- 
cation of our blessed Saviour’s miracles against modern 
cavils and objections. He is speaking of the two men at 
the tombs, and the drowning of the herd of swine. ‘ So* 
‘ that even this permission of Jesus to the evil spirits was 
‘amply compensated, by casting a whole legion of devils 
‘ out of one person, that is, by suffering about three of them 
‘ to enter into each hog, instead of about six thousand of 
‘ them keeping possession of one man. And this disposses- 
‘sion of those evil spirits, and permission given them in 
* consequence of it, were arguments of great force, to show 
‘the power of Jesus over so numerous a regiment.’ So 
that great author. 

The number of the spirits that had taken possession of the 
unhappy man, is here inferred and concluded from his call- 

@ See Bp. Smallbrook’s Vindication of our Saviour’s Miracles, Vol. I. p. 208. 
vol. I. 2H 
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ing himself Legion. A Roman legion at that time usually 
consisted of six thousand soldiers or more. That learned 
writer therefore supposeth, that there were about so many 
evil spirits in that man. And when those spirits were cast 
out of the man, there being about two thousand swine that 
were drowned in the sea, the same writer supposeth, that 
each swine became possessed, and was hurried down the 
precipice by three devils. 

Every one, perhaps, does not judge it needful to conclude, 
that there were exactly such a number of spirits in the man, 
because he called himself Legion: but it is generally sup- 
posed, that there were in him very many evil ° spirits. 

It being thought, that these persons were possessed and 
tormented by one or more evil spirits, whereas such cases 
are now very uncommon among us, if there are any at 
all; it has been supposed, that * it might be wisely allowed 
of and suffered by the Divine Being at that time. Satan 
and his instruments were then loosed, and permitted to 
possess and torment many persons in the land of Judea, 
and the adjoining countries. Hereby the power of Jesus, 
the Messiah, was rendered the more conspicuous, by deliver- 
ing men from those possessions, and all the infirmities conse- 
quent upon them. Since which time, and especially since 
the power of miracles has ceased in the church, Satan has 
not been permitted to torment men in this world in that 
extraordinary and remarkable manner. 

This I take to be the prevailing sentiment of learned and 
unlearned, and the scheme that has been formed concerning 
this point. 

The other opinion, less common, is, that these cases were 
distempers only, which the human frame is subject to in this 
state of mortality, through its weakness and imperfection, 
and the accidents it is exposed to, and the temper of parti- 
cular constitutions, and the influences of diet, and the cir- 
cumambient air, and other natural causes. 


> Jesus asked him saying, What is thy name? Which question was not 
asked to gratify his own, or others’ curiosity ; but for this good end, that the 
Gadarenes might see what a miserable condition their countryman was in, and 
be more sensible of the mercy of his cure, and their own great danger amidst 
such vast numbers of evil spirits as then swarmed amongst them: since so 
many had taken possession of that one unhappy man, as to deserve the name 
of Legion, (above six thousand,) as one of them told our Lord in the name 
of the rest, in answer to his question: My name is Legion, for we are many. 
Fr. Bragge on our Saviour’s Miracles. Vol. I. p. 75. 

© He cast out evil spirits, who by the Divine Providence were permitted to 
exert themselves at that time, and to possess many persons, Dr. Jortin’s Re- 
marks upon Ecclesiastical History, Vol. II. p. 1'7. See the same, Vol. I. p. 14. 
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These are the two principal sentiments of moderns upon 
this head, 

II. In the second place I am to show, what was the gene- 
_ral opinion in the time of our Saviour and his apostles, and 
-what notions men then formed of those cases, which are so 

frequently mentioned in the gospels. 

I shall endeavour to show the ancient sentiment in several 
propositions and observations. 

1. In the first place it is fit to observe the style, or the 
several phrases and expressions made use of in the New 
Testament in speaking of this matter. For there can be no 
doubt, but the evangelists have used the expressions which 
obtained at that time. 

One expression, which frequently occurs, is, “ possessed 
with devils.” So in St. Matthew, chap. iv. 24, “ And his 
fame went throughout all Syria. And they brought unto 
him all sick people, that were taken with divers diseases and 
torments, and those which were possessed with devils.” 
Again, ch. viii. 16, “ When the even was come, they 
brought unto him many that were possessed with devils. 
And he cast out the spirits with his word, and healed all 
that were sick.” The same evangelist, speaking of the men 
in the country of the Gadarenes, says, ver. 28, “ There met 
him two possessed with devils.” 

Another phrase very frequent in speaking of this matter 
is that of persons having “ unclean spirits.” When our Lord 
sent forth the disciples, “ he gave them power against un- 
clean spirits, and to cast them out, and to heal all manner of 
sickness,’ Matt. x. 1. And St. Mark, v. 13, in the account 
of the man called Legion, says: “ And forthwith Jesus gave 
them leave, and the unclean spirits went out, and entered 
into the swine.” It is in the Acts likewise, v. 16, “ There 
came also a multitude out of the cities round about unto 
Jerusalem, bringing sick folks, and them which were vexed 
with unclean spirits.” And at Samaria, Acts viii. 7, when 
Philip, the deacon and evangelist, was there, “ unclean spi- 
rits, crying with a loud voice, came out of many.” 

Sometimes the phrase is unclean spirit in the singular 
number; Mark i. 23, “ And there was in the synagogue a 
man with an unclean spirit.” And St. Mark useth also this 
same expression, ver. 2 of this chapter, speaking of the man 
called Legion ; “ When he was come out of the ship, there 
met him a man with an unclean spirit.” And at ver. 8, our 
Lord says, “ Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit.” 

There is another form of expression somewhat different 
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from this in Luke iv. 33. “And in the synagogue there 
was a man which had a spirit of an unclean devil.” 

Sometimes they are called ‘evil’ or wicked spirits ; Luke 
vii. 21, “In that same hour he cured many of their infir- 
mities, and plagues, and of evil spirits.” See also viii. 2, 
and elsewhere. 

' 2, Give me leave to observe in the second place, that in 
speaking of this matter, particularly of persons possessed 
with devils, our translation is not exact; and instead of 
devils, the word demons would be much more proper : 
for that is the word which we have in the Greek original, 
and in the ancient Latin version, and in many modern 
translations. 

- If any will be pleased to observe carefully, I believe they 
will find, that throughout the New Testament there is but 
one evil spirit called devil: who is supposed to be the 
chief or prince of the fallen angels, and is often called Satan 
and Béeelzebub. Nor is that word once used in the plural 
number, in the New Testament, where Satan, or the fallen 
angels, are spoken of. 

That the scripture supposes but one evil being, or spirit, 
called the devil, may be easily perceived by every one from 
some plain texts. Matt. xxv. 41, “ Then shall he say unto 
them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
Rev. xii. 9, “ The great dragon was cast out, that old ser- 
pent, called the devil and Satan.”” Again, Acts xiii. 10, St. 
Paul says to Elymas, the sorcerer: “Thou child of the 
devil,” or of Satan, that wicked one, prince of evil spirits. 
James iv. 7, “Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.” 
1 Pet. v. 8, “ Be sober, be vigilant, because your adversary, 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom 
he may devour.” Here the original word is rightly ren- 
dered. And every one may perceive, that hereby is meant, 
that one great tempter and seducer of mankind called Satan, 
and the prince of evil spirits. This is that evil being, by 
whom our Lord is said to have been tempted in the wilder- 
ness; Matt. iv. 1, “ Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit to 
be tempted of the devil.” Mark i. 13, * And he was there 
in the wilderness forty days tempted of Satan.” 

There is therefore but one evil spirit, meant by that word 
in scripture ; and wherever we have it in our translation in 
the plural number, the original word is demons. For in- 
stance, | Cor. x. 20, “ Now I say, that the things, which 
the gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, not to God.” 
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The original word is demons [Aamorios]. And so through- 
out that context the word demons should be put in the 
translation, in the room of that which we have. “ Ye can- 
not drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of demons. 
Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and the table of 
demons.” This is the exact and literal version of that place. 

For settling this matter, and for giving full satisfaction to 
such as are not able to consult the original language of the 
New Testament, 1 would take notice of a few more places. 
Matt. x. 8, Our Lord said to the disciples, when he sent 
them forth from him: “ Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils.” Inthe Greek it is, “« Cast out dsemons.” 
Matt. xii. 27, “ If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom 
do your children cast them out?’ It should be rendered 
demons. Asalso ver. 28, “ But if I cast out devils,” rather 
demons, “ by the finger of God, then is the kingdom of God 
come unto you.” And what is said of Mary Magdalen, Luke 
viii. should be thus rendered: “ Out of whom went seven 
dzmons.” And James ii. 19, “ Thou believest that there is 
one God. The devils also believe and tremble.” In the 
original it is deemons. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine, what ought to be 
understood by the word demon, as used in the New Testa- 
ment. 

It is likely, that many now by demons understand fallen 
angels. But at present our inquiry is, what was the mean- 
ing of the evangelical writers ; in what sense this word was 
used by them, and was used and understood by their con- 
temporaries, or those who lived in the times of Christ and 
his apostles. And though it may be difficult to determine 
this point with full and absolute certainty; yet there are 
some reasons, which may dispose us to think, that thereby 
they meant the souls of bad men. 

The word demon, used in the gospels, and in other 
parts of the New Testament, is very frequent in Greek au- 
thors. And in those profane authors, as we call them, the 
word has various senses. It sometimes denotes? God him- 


4 Era de 1) 78 Satporie mpovora, vg’ y¢ asc cwlopeOa, x. A. Ap. Dionys. 
Hal. Antiq. Roman. |. x. cap. 10. p. 607. ed. Hudson. And see Cudworth’s 
Intellectual System, B. i. ch. 4. p. 26—263. edit. 1678. 

I shall transcribe here an article of an ancient lexicographer ; whereby it 
appears, that, in ancient heathen writers, god and demon are often used as 
equivalent : and that Plato, once at least, called the supreme governor of the 
world, thechief demon. eo¢, kat Seot, kar Sapovec* ovrw yap ‘Ownpw Soret, 
Sasovag kadew Sesc. Kaw TWdarwy oe roy re mavroc kuBeovntny, peytsov 
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self, or the supreme deity ; sometimes an inferior deity, 
and sometimes those genii, or lower orders of spirits, of © 
which some were reputed good, others bad. 

In the New Testament the word is almost always used in 
a bad sense, to denote an evil or impure spirit. Never- 
theless in one place we may allow it to be taken in a good 
sense. Acts xvii. 18, when St. Paul was at Athens, some 
said of him, “He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods ;” in the original, ‘strange deemons ;’ fevwy diaporwy, 
Those persons imagined, that St. Paul designed to recom=- 
mend to them, and introduce among them, the worship 
of some foreign dzemons, or gods of another city and coun=- 
try, not received in their city. As they were heathens, 
they may be supposed to have used the word ina good 
sense. But generally, for certain, in the New Testament, 
and ever since, among all christian writers, the word has 
been used to denote an evil spirit. 

And there are remaining some passages of ancient au- 
thors, which may be of no small service for assuring us, 
what was meant by this word among Jewish people, and by 
the writers of the New Testament. One is a passage of Jo- 
sephus, the celebrated Jewish historian, who was contem- 
porary with Christ’s apostles. He says, ‘ that ° deemons are 
‘ the spirits of wicked men, who enter into living men, and 
‘ destroy them, unless they are so happy as to meet with 
‘ speedy relief.’ Another is a passage of Justin Martyr, a 
christian writer, born of Greek parents, in the country of 
Samaria, who ftourished about the middle of the second 
century. He is arguing for a future state, and among other 
things he there speaks ‘of! those who are seized and tor- 
‘ mented by the souls of the dead, whom all call deemoniacs 
‘and madmen.’ And there are many other’ authors, to 
whom I might refer as countenancing this opinion. 


And what is sometimes called the demon, is at other times called the god 
of Socrates. Mav@avw, w Xwxparne, dre dn ov ro Saipormoy dng cavTw Exasore | 
yyveoOa. Platon. Euthyph. T. i. p. 3. 8. Vid. et Apol. Socr. p. 40. et alibi. 
Maximus Tyrius has two chapters, entitled in this manner: Te ro datporoy 
Zwxparsc. Ere wept re Sweparec dayors. The chapter of Apuleius upon 
the same subject is entitled, De Deo Socratis. 

© Ta yap rahepeva Camovia, ravta Os movnowy es avOpwrwy rvevpara 
Toe Cwow sicdvopeva, Kat KTEvovTa Tac BonOEac wn TYyxavovrac. De Bell. 
Jud. |. vii. ¢, 25. al. cap. 6. sect. 3. 

f Kar ox Puxac aroGavoyvrwy AapBavopevor kar puTTspsvor avOpwror, od¢ 
Sapovornmrec Kar pavopsvec kadeou Taytec. Justin. Ap. 1. i. [al. 2.] p. 65. 
Par. 1620. p. 54. ed. Bened. 

8 ——svai Te Tavta Toy apa Wuywy gimewy' Kat TaTB¢ Salpovac TE Kat 
nowac vouitecOar' Kat dro TeTwy meuTrecOar avOowmore TRC TE OvEelipsc, Kat Ta 
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This sense of the word may also be argued from divers 
texts of the New Testament, some of which have been 
already quoted. 1 Cor. x. 20, “ The things which the 
gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to deemons, not to God.” 
Now the heathen deities, or deemons, to whom they offered 
sacrifices, were not angels good or bad; of whom it does 
not appear that the ancient Greeks and Romans had any 
notion; but departed heroes, or the souls of men whom 
they respected, but whom the Jews, the worshippers and 
servants of the one God, always considered as evil beings. 

Moreover, heathen deities are often spoken of in the Old 
Testament, as dead men, or demons. Among directions 
given to the Israelites, it is said, Levit. xvii. 7, “ And they 
shall no more offer their sacrifices to devils,’ or deemons ; 
which is the word in the ancient Greek translation, made 
from the Hebrew before the time of our Saviour. And 
Psal. xcvi. 9, “ For all the gods of the nations are idols.” 
The same ancient Greek version, called that of the Seventy 
Jewish elders, render it, “ All the gods of the nations are 
demons,” meaning dead men, or the souls of such. Psal. 
cvi. 37. Among the offences of the people of Israel this is 
reckoned up, when they forsook God, and turned idolaters, 
in imitation of the heathens, “ They sacrificed their sons and 
their daughters unto devils.” [t should rather be rendered 
demons. And that thereby is meant dead men, or their 
departed spirits, is manifest from the same Psalm, ver. 28: 
“ They joined themselves to Baal-Peor, and ate the sacri- 
fices of the dead.” And herein is shown the absurdity of 
the Jewish people, when, instead of inquiring of God, they 
applied to heathen idols, who were dead men, and incapable 
of giving any counsel. Isa viii. 19, “ Should not a people 


onpsa voos Té kau vyteac, k. X. Pythagoras, Ap. Diog. Laert. in Vita Pytha- 
gore, n. 32. p. 514. 

Plerique tamen, ex Platonis magisterio, daemones putant animas corporeo 
raunere liberatas ; laudabilium quoque virorum ethereos dzemones, improbo- 
rum vero nocentes, Chalcid. in Platon. Tim. cap. 135. p. 330. 

In Chrysostom’s time, some deemoniacs would say, that they were possessed 
by the soul of such or such a monk; which must have been owing to a com- 
mon opinion, that demons were the souls of dead men. Te ey, dre of dapovec 
Neysot, Te porays re devoc y Puyn ey, dno. Chrys. de Lazaro, Conc. 2. 
Tom. i. p. 728. 

Avro, ono, ot Sarpmovwrrec Boacw, stiWuyn re Ssvoc eyw. In Matt. hom. 
28. [al. 29.] Tom. 7. p. 336, C. 

He mentions it as the common opinion of meaner people in his time, that 
the souls of all who died a_ violent death became demons. Kat yap woA)ot 
TwY ageresepwy vomiteat Tac Wuxac Twy Bray Savary redevTwyTwY Satmovag 
ywec0a. De Laz. Serm, 2. Tom. i. p. 727. E. Vid. et Tertullian. De Anima. 
cap. 57, p. 355. 
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seek unto their God! For the living to the dead!” How 
strange is that conduct! what infatuation! Deut. xxxii. 
15, “ But Jeshurun waxed fat, and provoked the Lord to 
anger. They sacrificed to demons, not to God.” 

The word demon, therefore, being used not only by 
heathens themselves, for their deities, but also, and that not 
seldom, in the sacred scriptures: and heathen deities being 
generally supposed to be dead men, or departed spirits; 
there is some reason to think this is what is meant, when 
any are spoken of as under their influence. 

However, notwithstanding the speciousness of this argu- 
ment, I choose to leave the point undecided, and to submit it 
to every one’s judgment, to think as he pleaseth. 

A, I would observe, that among the Jews it was a general 
opinion, that neither the punishment of fallen angels, nor of 
bad men, was to be completed, till the great day of the ge- 
neral judgment. 

Concerning the fallen angels, I before referred © to places 
in the second epistle of St. Peter, and the epistle of St. 
Jude: where they are spoken of, as “reserved unto judg- 
ment,” or “ unto the judgment of the great day.” It is the 
same with regard to men. Therefore St. Peter says, 2 ep. 
ii. 7, “ The heavens and the earth, which are now, by the 
same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the 
day of judgment, and perdition of ungodly men.” 

Their punishment therefore not being yet full and com- 
plete, it was the opinion of many, that for serving the wise 
ends of Providence, some of these beings, both fallen angels 
and the departed souls of men, were permitted to come 
abroad, out of Hades, the receptacle of spirits. 

It was certainly the common opinion, (whether there was 
any ground for it or not,) that‘ the region of our air was filled 
with invisible beings. Chrysostom reckons it among the 
favours of Providence, that* when the air is full of demons 
and adverse powers, we do not discern them; for the sight 
of them might frighten us out of our wits, if not to death. 
Cassian ! speaks to the like purpose. The great Eusebius 


nh Pp, 455. * Odrou rowvy ot ayyedot ot ExTEGOVTEC TwY 
S0AVwWY, EOL Tov aéoad EXOVTEC Kat THY ynv, SKETL ELC TA UmEpspavia UTEpxupar 
Suvapevor, kat at rwy yryavtwy Wuyat, ol wEpL TOY KOoHoY stor TAAYwWpEVOL 
Samovec. Athenag. Apol. p. 28. B. 

 Tlooot daymovec ec Tov aspa gepovrat raToy; mocat evayriar Suvapetc; é 
povoy exerpepev avrowe rnv of Tnyv éavrwy Oskar thy goBepay exeyny Kat 
areoTn, ek av ekesnpev ; 8x av atodwutOa; sk av dued9apnpev. Chr. in. Ps. 
xli. Tom. v. p. 137 

1 Tanta vero spirituum densitate constipatus est aér iste, qui inter coelum 
terramque diffunditur, in quo non quieti, non otiosi pervolitant: ut satis uti- 
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of Czesarea supposed these spirits, or at least many of them, 
to be fallen angels. ‘ He says, that ™ when they had sinned, 
‘and for their transgression were expelled the heavenly 
‘ abodes, a large part of them were thrust into hell, called 
‘the abyss, and confined there; others of them were suf- 
‘ fered to dwell near the moon, and in the region of the air, 
‘ below the moon, and near our earth.’ 

This also was a common opinion of the heathen people 
concerning their inferior deities, that they were in the air 
near the earth. And ® they were supposed by many to sub- 
sist in part by fumes of incense, and the steams of slain 
beasts offered to them in sacrifice. 

To these, whether fallen angels, or spirits of another kind, 
St. Paul® is thought to refer, when he says, Eph. vi. 11, 
12, “Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood :” we contend not with men only, 
“ but against principalities, against powers, against the ru- 
lers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked 
ness in high places :” that is, against weed apivied that are 
in the upper regions above, or in the air, as he plainly ex- 
presseth it, ch. ii. 2, “ Wherein, in time past, ye walked, ac- 
cording to the course of this world, according to the prince 
of the power of the air.” 

5. All these evil spirits, in general, (whether fallen angels, 
or others,) were supposed to be in subjection to Satan, or 
the Devil, who is their head and prince: at least this was 
liter humanis aspectibus eos providentia divina absconderit, et subtraxerit, &c. 
Cassian. Coll. 8. cap. xii. Ap. Bib. PP. Tom. 7. Vid. et Euseb. Dem. Ev. 1. 
Xs p. 002. C. D. 

om aoe pe dee epappocovra Toc SuoceBeot xXwoov, KOLOEL Oucag, Kat aTogacet Ts 
peyade Gee raprapor ore, oy aBvocoy ot Seror Aoyot TPOGayopEVEct, Kat OKOTOG 
wy Bpaxy Tikat piKpoy aTooTacpa, yupyacis yapLy Twr EvoEBiac aPANTwWY, 
ape ynv, kat Uo ceAnvny apa KaradepOev. Euseb. Pr. Ev. |. vii. c. 16. 
p- 329. " “Ou d& ya mepvystot TivEg ovTEC Kat KaTaxPovi0L— 
Tapoie VEKOWY Kat WYnLAcI—aipaoct TE Kat AvOpoIC, KaL TuYTOWY ZwwY cwpasct, 
Ty TE EK TWY avalupLLWpEYWY, KaL ATO THE yn¢ sEaTpiZopevwY avaduoEL yatpor- 
rec. Prep. Ev.1. v. p. 181. B. 

Towroc yap 6 Twy daipovwy rpoTrog, eT ay pEY TY KYLOOY, Kal TW KaTYY, 
Kat Tow aipaow avrec Separevect, Kabarep Kvvec aipoBopor kat Auyvor wapayt- 
vovrat AaWovrec or’ av de pnoec 0 ravTa mapsxwr y, KaOaTep Tie Kyww dtag- 
Geipovrat. Chr. de S. Babyla. Contr. Julian. et Gentiles. Tom. 2. p. 558. 

Nisi forte hostiarum deus animas devorat, aut ex aris ardentibus nidorem 
consectatur et fumos, &c. Arnob. |. vii. in. p. 212, 

‘Opw de tpac padisa yawpovrac ty Katy, KaL THY EVWXLAY TaUTHY 1OtSNY 
ovopevec, OmoTay ec TOY spavoy y KYIOCa yiwyTat EMCoOMEYN TEDL KATY. 
Lucian. Prometh. T. i. p. 183. ed. Greev. 

Vid. et idem de Sacrificiis. ib. p. 366. et Porphyr. de Abst. 1. ii. cap. 42. p. 
86. ed. Cantabr. et Aristoph. Aves. ver. 183. et seqq. et ver. 1515. et seqq. 
ed. Kust. ° Vid, Euseb. Pr. Ev. 1. vii. p. 329. D. 
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the opinion of the Jewish people, as will be shown presently. 
However, it was fit to be mentioned here; and it appears 
from the texts of St. Paul just cited. He desires, that the 
Ephesians might be “ able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil: and then adds, “For we wrestle against princi- 
palities, and powers, and _ spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” They therefore were under him. And in the 
other place he speaks expressly of “ the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of 
disobedience :” undoubtedly meaning Satan, even him, who 
is the evil one by way of distinction, and the great tempter 
and seducer of mankind. 

6. These evil spirits, or deemons, (whether fallen angels 
or souls of bad men,) were supposed to be, under Satan their 
head, the instruments of many afflictions and inconveniences 
to men in this mortal frame. 

This is evident from many places in the gospels, where 
those unhappy persons are mentioned, who are said to have 
“an unclean spirit,” or to be “possessed of devils,” as we 
sometimes render the word, but who would be more properly 
said to be ‘ demoniacs,’ that is, affected by one or more 
demons. I shall remind you of several instances. 

Madness, or distraction, is one evil often ascribed to them. 
This was the case of the two men at the tombs, who were 
exceeding fierce, and one of them at least had been thus af- 
flicted for a long season, and when confined and chained, 
had broken his bands. This was one of the opprobrious 
reflections cast upon our Saviour. John x. 20, 21, “ Many P 
of them said, He has a demon, and is mad. Why hear ye 
him? Others said, These are not the words of a deemoniac. 
Can a demon open the eyes of the blind ?” 

There are several other indispositions which are ascribed 
to them, Matt. ix. 32, 33, “ And as they went out, they 
brought unto him a dumb man possessed with a devil :” 
literally, ‘a dumb man, a deemoniac;’ avOpwrov xwhov dar 
pomonevov, And when the demon was gone out, the 
dumb man spake, and the multitude marvelled.” 

In the xiith chapter of the same gospel, ver. 22, and there- 
fore certainly another case: “ Then was brought unto him 
one possessed with a devil, or a deemoniac,” Saporfopnevos, 
“ blind and dumb. And he healed him: insomuch that the 
blind and dumb both spake and saw.” In St. Luke xi. 14, 
the same miracle is thus related ; “ And he was casting out 
a demon. And it came to pass, when the daemon was gone 
out, the dumb spake, and the people wondered.” 


P Endsyoy de woAoe e& avrwr' Aaipovoy exer, kar patverat, K. dr. 
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Mark ix. 25, “‘ When Jesus saw that the people came 
running together, he rebuked the unclean spirit, saying unto 
him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out of 
him, and enter no more into him.” That is the young man 
who was brought to the disciples when our Lord was on the 
mount, and they could not cure him: he was plainly epilep- 
tical; and besides, either constantly, or at least under the 
paroxysms of his distemper, was deaf and dumb. 

Mark i, 23,26, “ And there was in their synagogue a man 
with an unclean spirit. And he cried out, saying, Let us 
alone, what have we to do with thee thou Jesus of Nazareth @ 
And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, and come 
out of him. And when the unclean spirit had torn him, and 
cried with a loud voice, he came out of him.” This person, 
as I suppose every one may allow, had the epilepsy, or 
falling sickness, and it is ascribed tu an unclean spirit. The 
same history is in Luke iv. 33—365, 

Once more, Luke xiii. 11—16, “ And behold, there was 
a woman, which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, 
and was bowed down, and could in no wise lift up herself. 
And when Jesus saw her, he called her to him, and said 
unto her, Woman, thou art loosed from thy infirmity.” The 
ruler of the synagogue pretending to take offence, because 
it was the sabbath-day, our Lord, beside other things, said : 
“ Ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan has bound, lo, these eighteen years, to be loosed 
from this bond on the sabbatheday ?” 

Here Satan himself is considered as the cause of this in- 
firmity ; though very frequently these cases are spoken of 
as effects of the malicious influences of demons. The rea- 
son is, that Satan is their prince and ruler, and what is done 
by instruments, or subjects, with the approbation of a ruler, 
or principal agent, is fitly ascribed to him. 

‘And, not to mention any more particular instances, it 
seems, that the Jewish people supposed Satan and his instru- 
ments, that is, daemons, evil spirits, to be capable of inflict- 
ing almost all sorts of diseases. St. Peter therefore, at the 
house of Cornelius, as his discourse is summarily rehearsed, 
Acts x. 38, says: “ You know, how God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, and with power: who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of 
the devil. For God was with him.” 

7. I must proceed to observe farther, for showing the 
sentiment of the Jewish people in our Saviour’s time, that 
they supposed the distempers or torments inflicted by evil 
spirits might be removed or cured. 
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So Josephus said in a passage cited above, that these evils 
were mortal, unless speedy relief was obtained. 

Doubtless the Jews believed, that these inconveniences 
might be removed by the divine disposal, and bya prophet, 
speaking in the name of God, who had power of working 
miracles. Therefore many, who believed Jesus to be a pro- 
phet, and the Messiah, brought such cases to him for cure. 

They likewise supposed, that deemons might be exorcised 
or adjured out of the bodies of men, of which they had taken 
possession, St. Luke informs us, that at Ephesus, “ certain 
of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them to call over 
them that had evil spirits in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying: We adjure you by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth,” 
Acts xix. 13, 

It is likely, that from the miracles which they had seen 
wrought by Paul, those exorcists hoped for better success 
by making use of the name of Jesus, than by their common 
forms and methods of exorcism. 

That exorcisms were used by the Jews, we are expressly 
assured 4 by Josephus. He speaks as if Solomon had left 
some prescriptions for these cases, and directed to the use 
of herbs and roots, that would be of great advantage. 

I have now shown, what were the Jewish sentiments upon 
this head in the time of our Saviour and his apostles, and 
when the books of the New Testament were written. 

8. It is fit I should add, that there were deemoniacs like- 
wise among the heathens about the same time ; that is, there 
were many among them who had indispositions, which were 
reputed to be owing to the influence of dzemons. 

Some learned men have denied, or overlooked this: they 
have gone upon a supposition, that such cases were to be 
found among the Jews only, and in their own country ; but 
that is manifestly a mistake, as may be shown from the New 
Testament itself. Matt. xv. 21,22, “ Then Jesus went thence, 
and departed into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. And behold, 
a woman of Canaan came out of the same coasts, and cried 
unto him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of 
David. My daughter is grievously vexed with a demon :” 
St. Mark has the same history, ch. vii. 24—26, “ And 
thence he arose, and went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon. 
And a certain woman, whose daughter had an unclean spirit, 
heard of him, and came, and fell at his feet: [the woman 
was a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation :] and she besought 
him, that he would cast forth the demon out of her 
daughter.” And ver. 29, 30, “ And he said unto her, The 


4 Antiq. Jud. |. viii. cap. 2. section 5. 
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demon is gone out of thy daughter. And when she was 
come to her house, she found the demon was gone out, and 
her daughter laid upon the bed.” 

The affair at Ephesus, just taken notice of, is another 
proof. The young maiden at Philippi, who had a “ spirit 
of divination,” is a third instance, Acts xvi. 16, 18. 

Many proofs of this might be alleged from heathen" 
writers. But I forbear to take notice of them. 

Undoubtedly there was a difference between the Jews and 
them in some respects. The Jews thought all demons in 
general to be evil and unclean: but the heathens esteemed 
many demons to be good, for they were among their deities : 
and therefore in some cases they might the more respect 
some people for having a demon, though the patient him- 
self was unhappy. However, it is certain, that there were 
among the heathens at this time many people, who had in- 
dispositions which are ascribed to deemons. 

We have now made good progress in this argument. The 
next thing to be inquired into is, what is the most reasonable 
opinion concerning these cases. But that must be reserved 
for another season. 

In the mean time we may hence take occasion, as some 
of old did who were witnesses of our Saviour’s miracles, 
“ to praise God, who had given such power unto’ men.” 
Matt. ix. 8, says the evangelist: “ When the even was come, 
they brought unto him many demoniacs: and he cast out 
the spirits with his word, and healed all that were sick. 
That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying: Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our sicknesses,”’ Matt. viii. 16, 17. 

The like gift did Jesus confer upon his disciples. “ He 
gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of dis- 
ease,” Matt. x. 1. Which power they displayed in the most 
honourable manner after his ascension; and it was a great 
benefit to the men of that age to have their diseases so cured. 
But the principal use, and the greatest benefit of these 
wonderful works, both to the men of that time and to us, is, 
that they ascertained and confirmed the excellent and im- 
portant doctrine of the gospel; which is so suited to improve 
and exalt our minds, and cure evil affections, and deliver us 
from the malignant influence of all the snares and temptations 
of Satan, and this evil world. Which if we overcome, we 

See an Enquiry, and a Farther Enquiry, into the meaning of Demoniacs in 


the New Testament. See likewise Mr. W. Weston’s Enquiry into the Rejec- 
tion of the Christian Miracles by the Heathens, p. 231, 233, and elsewhere. 
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shall in the end attain to a world, where there are no sick- 
nesses nor sorrows: where no evil men nor evil spirits shall 
enter: where good men of all ages shall be united in one 
reey and glorious society, and shall be for ever with the 
Lord. 





DISCOURSE III. 


Mark v. 19. 


Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto him, Go 
home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on 
thee. 


WE now proceed to the third head of discourse, under 
which we are to consider what is really the truth, or what 
idea we ought to form of those unhappy persons, who in 
the New Testament are spoken of as having “ an unclean 
spirit.” 

Here I certainly intend to speak my mind freely, and to 
show plainly what appears to me to be the truth. Never- 
theless, [ am under little or no apprehension of giving of- 
fence ; partly, because I think I can rely upon the candour 
of those who hear me; partly, because I do not desire to 
impose a particular sentiment upon any. All are at liberty 
to. judge for themselves, when they have heard and consi- 
dered what may be said on one side or another. For no one 
opinion concerning these cases is like those articles of faith : 
that Jesus is the Christ, that he lived and died in Judea, and 
rose again, and ascended into heaven, and will come again 
to judge men according to their works: or, that he and his 
apostles wrought many wonderful works of an extraordinary 
nature, 

Whether the indispositions that these persons laboured 
under were owing to the influence of evil spirits or not, the 
cure of them was miraculous. Nor is the miracle at all 
lessened, by supposing them to be only grievous and long 
continued bodily distempers. The* rectifying the human 


2 «Now which is an instance of the greatest power, to command an inferior 
‘to depart one’s presence, which if he refuses to do, one can turn him out, 
‘ whether he will or not? oz to correct the juices and solids of a disordered 
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frame, all on a sudden, which had been before greatly dis- 
ordered, is at least as great a work, as commanding an evil 
spirit to leave the body, or any other particular place. 

Were I to attempt to represent the displays of the divine 
perfections in the works of nature, and the more conspicuous 
parts of the visible creation, and to observe the greatness, 
the number, the wonderful disposition, and regular order and 
motions of the heavenly bodies, should I do this upon the 
ground of the now prevailing scheme of modern philosophy, 
it is likely, it would give no offence to any; though the 
present scheme is very different from the sentiment of the 
ancients; and though there are divers texts of scripture 
which suppose, or countenance, the opinion that prevailed in 
ancient times. 

“ The sun,” says the Psalmist, “ is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race. His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and 
his circuit unto the ends of it,’ Psal. xix. 5, 6. Again; 
“ He appointeth the moon for seasons; the sun knoweth his 
gone down,” Psal. civ. 19. And in ver. 5 of the same 

salm, it is spoken of as one of the wonderful works of God, 
“that he has laid the foundations of the earth so that it 
should not be removed for ever.” 

Yet it is now generally supposed, that the sun is the fixed 
centre of our grand system, and that the earth, beside its 
diurnal rotation upon its own axis, makes an annual revolu- 
tion about the sun. 

The ancient christians, and others, almost universally sup- 
posed, that our earth is flat, with here and there rising bills 
and mountains: and could by no means allow, that there 
were any inhabitants in that part of the earth which was op- 
posite to themselves. We think the earth to be globose, and 
find no difficulty to believe, that it is inhabited all round, 
on every side. 

Nor do we judge those to have been enemies to mankind, 
or to the sacred scriptures, who have taken pains to confute 


‘ body, and regulate its motions by a word ? There seems to be no comparison 
‘in the instances of power. And therefore I think it more to the credit of 
‘the miracle, and more to our Saviour’s glory, to have cured the unhappy 
‘people in the manner by me contended for, than in the other.’ Further 
Enquiry into the meaning of Demoniacs in the N. T. p. 107. 

Ils penchent a croire, que leurs maladies étoient naturelles, mais que les 
causes en étoient inconnues. Cette opinion ne me scandaliseroit point. La 
raison en est, que les miracles de N. S. qui les guérissoit n’en sont que plus 
grands. Car que des étres intelligens obéissent au commandement de J. C. 
cela n’ est pas si miraculeuse que de commander a des maladies et de les faire 
cesser par un simple ordre. Beausobre, Remarques sur le N. T. p. 14. 
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and overthrow the once established opinions ; and to show, 
that the scriptures, without deciding any thing in those 
points, only use the common way of speaking. 

If the like should be attempted by any, with regard to 
some ancient opinions concerning the supposed agency of 
evil spirits, I presume there would be no reason to 
be offended, provided their sentiment be modestly pro- 
posed, and with a view to promote knowledge among chris- 
trans. 

The opinions of modern interpreters, and other christians, 
concerning the case of those who are spoken of as having 
unclean spirits, you may remember were these two; one 
more generally received, which allows that they were real 
possessions: the other less common, that they were mere 
bodily diseases and indispositions ; though it was then the 
prevailing opinion, that those disorders were caused by evil 
spirits. And those persons, and their friends, attributing 
these disorders to Satan, and demons under him, our Sa- 
viour often adapts his expressions to that opinion, without 
countenancing or approving it. 

That this last mentioned is the more just and probable 
account of these cases, may appear from several considera- 
tions, which I shall now propound to you. 

1. It having been in those times a very common opinion, 
that there were many evil spirits in the region of the air, it 
is not at all strange, that many people should live under ap- 
prehensions of suffermg from them. 

And many might be induced to ascribe to such spirits, 
and to their power and influence, several indispositions, and 
other calamities that befell them. Moreover, some persons 
of a speculative and philosophical temper might think it 
best to cherish this opinion among the people, with a view 
to subserve divers ends and purposes which they deemed 
innocent and useful: one of which might be promoting the 
belief of the existence of spirits or invisible beings. Some 
there were, as the sadducees among the Jews, who denied 
the existence of angels, and the souls of men after death. 
The pharisees therefore, and some others, might lay hold of 
and encourage the notion, that many bodily disorders were 
owing to evil spirits, the better to secure the persuasion of 
their real existence. For effects cannot be without causes, 
If such affecting disorders proceeded from spirits, they have 
a being, though they are not visible. 

This therefore may in some measure help us to account 
for the prevalence of this opinion, though it had no good 
foundation. 
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2. I observe, secondly, that the chief foundation of the 
opinion of real possessions may be called in question, 

By the principal foundation of this opinion, I mean the 
supposition of the liberty of evil spirits, either bad angels, 
or others, to rove about near this earth, in the region of 
the air. 

The Jewish pecple might be in the right, in supposing, 
that neither the punishment of the fallen angels, nor bad 
men, was completed before the day of general judgment. 
But does it thence follow, that till that time they were at 
liberty to go where they thought fit, and to do all the mis- 
chief they pleased, or were able to execute ? St. Jude speaks 
indeed of the fallen angels being ‘ reserved unto judgment.” 
But how? It is under confinement. His words are, ver. 6, 
* And the angels which kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation, he has reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.” And 
St. Peter, “God spared not the angels that sinned, but de- 
livered them into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto 
judgment,” 2 ep. ii. 4. 

However, possibly, this argument may not be reckoned 
conclusive. For though many of the fallen angels are so 
confined, yet the expressions of St. Jude and St. Peter need 
not to be understood absolutely and universally. For Satan 
is spoken of as “ our adversary, like a roaring lion walking 
about, seeking whom he may devour.” 

That, therefore, is all which I have chosen to say; that 
the principal foundation of this opinion may be called in 
question ; not intending to deny the liberty of Satan, and 
some other evil angels, to tempt and annoy men, with the 
divine permission. At the same time I perceive not any 
clear evidence of the permission of such numbers of evil 
angels to act upon this earth, as the common opinion sup- 
poses. 

But if by demons be meant other evil spirits, different 
from fallen angels, then the supposition of their liberty 
seems to be altogether without foundation, In Isa, Ixi. 
16, the Jewish people are introduced by the prophet, own- 
ing, that «* Abraham was ignorant of them, and that Israel 
did not acknowledge them.” If good men are not allowed 
after death to concern themselves in the affairs of this world, 
not so much as of their own descendants; how can it be 
reasonable to think, that bad men are permitted after death 
to concern themselves in our affairs, for injuring and tor- 
menting us ? 

3. Allowing evil spirits the liberty just mentioned, and 
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also the power of inflicting some evils on men; it does not 
follow, that ever there were any possessions, in the strict 
and gross sense of the word ; that is, evil spirits, actuating 
and inhabiting the bodies of living men upon this earth. 

4. It does not appear, that the common opinion of pos- 
sessions has any support and countenance in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Satan, it is true, is there represented as the great enemy 
and seducer of mankind. He tempted Job, and was per= 
mitted to bring upon him divers losses and calamities. Still 
his power received farther enlargement. And then “ Satan 
went forth from the presence of the Lord, and smote Job 
with sore. boils, from the sole of his foot unto his crown,” 
Job ii. 7. Here is a particular case, and it is very affect- 
ing. But yet it comes not up to possession: seizing the 
body of a man, discomposing his mind, and acting him at 
will and pleasure. 

1 Sam. xvi. 14, It is said of Saul, “ that an evil spirit 
from the Lord troubled him; that is, he contracted a melan- 
cholic habit and disposition; for it was often soothed by 
music. Said his attendants ; “ Let our lord now command 
his servants to seek out a man, who is a skilful player on a 
harp. And it shall come to pass, that when the evil spirit 
from God is upon thee, that he shall play with his hand, 
and thou shalt be well.” David was sent for; “And it 
came to pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, 
that David took an harp, and played with his hand. So 
Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit de- 
parted from him.” 

Neither this, then, nor any thing else mentioned in the 
Old Testament, that I can recollect, countenanceth the sup- 
position of that terrible case, which seems to be implied in 
the real possession of evil spirits. 

And it is not unreasonable to conclude hence, that » the 
notion of possessions was received by the Jews from the 
Chaldean or Greek philosophers, after the shutting up of 
the canon of the Old Testament by the ancient prophets. 

5. We find not any instances of possessions by good an- 
gels, or other good spirits. Why then should possessions 
by evil spirits be allowed of? Can it be reasonable to sup- 

» « The Jews seem to have received some additional notions concerning evil 
‘spirits, and their operations, from the Chaldeans; and, after their return 
‘from the captivity, to have ascribed many diseases and disorders to these 
‘ invisibleagents, besides those which were not to be accounted for by natural 
* causes.” Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, Vol. i. p. 243. So says Dr. 


Jortin, though he allows, that there were real damoniacs. See there, p. 14, 
and 190, 
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pose, that’ Divine Providence would permit evil spirits to 
have more powers to do evil, than others have to do good ? 

There has been an opinion, maintained by some, that every 
man has a tutelar or guardian angel. Others have sup- 
posed, that every man has two angels attending him, one 
good, the other bad, each suggesting to him counsels and 
warnings, according to their several dispositions, one wish- 
ing his welfare, the other waiting for his halting. But 
these opinions, (though ° destitute of all good authority,) do 
not amount to the thing which we are speaking of. Nor 
are they by any means so unreasonable. 

6. Possession by evil spirits is a thing in itself absurd 
and impossible, at the least unreasonable and improbable, 
and not to be supposed, unless there be clear and full proof 
of it. Which I think there is not. 

Man consists of soul and body; and it seems to be un- 
suitable to the wise methods of Providence, that other spirits 
should enter into any man, without his consent, and ac- 
tuate and govern him. “There is a spirit in man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding,” 
Job xxxii. 8. “The spirit of a man will sustain his infir- 
mity, but a wounded spirit who can bear?” Prov. xviii. 14, 
The same wise man speaks of “ the spirit of a man that go- 
eth upward,” Eccl. iii, 21. And St. Paul, “What man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man that is 
in him,” 1 Cor. ii. 11. I referalso to Matt. x, 28; 1 Thess. 
v. 23; 2 Tim. iv. 22; Heb. xii. 9; not now to take notice ot 
any other places. 

The scripture therefore, in agreement with reason, and 4 
the general persuasion of mankind, supposes one soul or 
spirit ina mau. And for other spirits to subsist therewith, 
and to control and actuate all his powers and members, is 
an incongruity that ought not to be admitted. 

7. Real possessions seem inconsistent with the goodness 
of God. 

I say, it seems to be inconsistent with the wisdom and 
goodness of the Divine government, to allow of possessions, 
in the gross meaning of the word. If, indeed, there were 
any clear and undeniable evidences of such a thing, we 
should be willing to do our best, to reconcile it to wisdom 
and goodness. But as there is not, that I know of, any clear 
and undoubted evidence of this fact, and the thing appears 
to be very strange and shocking ; I apprehend we may say, 


© See Whitby upon Matt. xviii. 10, and Acts xii. 9. 
4 Mens sana in corpore sano. 
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it appears to be inconsistent with the wisdom aud goodness 
of God. 

For let any man think with himself, if it be not a strange 
and hard case, for a man to be put into the power of evil 
spirits: or for apostate angels, or other impure and wicked 
spirits, one or more of them, to be allowed to take possession 
of him, and to teaze and torment him as they think fit. Is 
this suited to that state of trial in which we now are? Such 
unhappy persons, it is true, are not cast into bell, nor fixed 
in a state of damnation. But apostate angels, or other in- 
fernal spirits, are supposed to be permitted to come to him, 
seize on him, torment, and distress him, and that for many 
years together. 

Is this a supposition that should be easily made or al- 
lowed of ? Can we fairly reconcile this to the wisdom and 
equity of the Divine government ? 

Besides, from many things said in the gospels it appears, 
that divers of the persons there spoken of, as ‘ having evil 
spirits,’ were not the worst of men. Yea, for any thing we 
can perceive, divers of them were honest, virtuous persons. 
And some had laboured under those distempers, commonly 
ascribed to evil spirits, from their youth, or from childhood, 
before they can be supposed to have been guilty of great 
and heinous transgressions. 

This argument, if it does not hold against the supposition, 
that evil spirits may be sometimes permitted to inflict dis- 
eases, certainly has a good deal of force against posses- 
sions, especially in the gross sense, in which they have been 
understood and allowed of by some in late times. 

8. Another argument against possessions, arises from the 
manner in which the persons, said to have unclean spirits, 
speak of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

For such persons did often bear an honourable testimony 
to our Lord; Luke iv. 41, “ And deemons also came out of 
many, crying out, and saying, Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God.” But it is incredible, that Satan, or any other evil 
spirits under his influence and direction, should freely and 
cheerfully bear witness to our Lord, as the Christ. 

When the pharisees reviled him, and said, that he cast 
out demons by Beelzebub the prince of demons, our Lord 
confuted that reflection and charge, by showing, that the 
thing was very unlikely. So in Matt. xii, 25, 28, and else- 
where. For the doctrine taught by our Lord being con- 
trary to the kingdom and interest of Satan, it was altoge- 
ther improbable, that so subtle and malicious.a spirit should 
concur with him for the support of it, 
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In like manner it is incredible, that any unclean spirits 
should cheerfully bear testimony to Jesus, as the Christ, the 
Son of God. Therefore that profession, or declaration, did 
not proceed from such spirits, but from the unhappy dis- 
eased persons, who, under their melancholic affections, 
thought themselves to have dzemons, in conformity to the 
prevailing opinion, though they had not. 

This is a much more reasonable way of accounting for 
this matter, than to suppose, that evil spirits openly pro- 
fessed Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of God. 

Indeed this appears to me a very forcible argument: I 
have been sometimes apt to think, that this consideration 
has been overlooked by learned and pious men, who have 
so readily admitted real possessions. 

However, it may be here said, that possibly this testimony 
was not free and voluntary, but constrained and compelled. 
To which I answer, that this cannot be said with good rea- 
son. Our Lord certainly did not constrain any such to bear 
that testimony to him, and speak so of him; for he uever 
received it, but disallowed of it, and checked it: though af- 
terwards, when those persons were by his mighty power 
delivered from the indispositions under which they had la- 
boured, he was not unwilling that they should bear witness 
to him, as we see in the case before us; “ He bid the man 
go home to his friends, and tell them, how great things the 
Lord had done for him, and had compassion on him.” 

9. All those persons who are spoken of as having demons, 
or an unclean spirit, had some bodily indisposition. Nor 
does it appear clearly from their history, that there was any 
thing beside such indisposition. 

That all these people had some bodily indisposition is 
manifest, and cannot be denied by any. Some laboured 
under distraction, as the men in the country of the Gada- 
renes; others had other disorders. St. Peter, Acts x. 38, 
gives this general account of our Lord’s miraculous works : 
“ Who went about doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed of the devil.’ Therefore they who were sup- 
posed to be under the oppression of Satan, had distempers 
which our Lord healed. Observable are the words of St. 
Matthew, ch. iv. 24; “ And his fame went throughout all 
Syria, and they brougbt unto him all sick people, that 
were taken with divers diseases, and torments, and those 
which were possessed of demons,” or dzemoniacs, and 
“ those that were lunatic, and those that had the palsy, 
and he healed them.” 

These persons, therefore, are reckoned up among other 
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sick people, and they are said to be ‘ healed,’ or ‘ cured,’ 
by the Lord Jesus, when brought to him. 

Nor does it appear, from the history of these cases, that 
there was any thing more than bodily indispositions, and 
that discomposure of mind, which usually accompanies 
them. 

Let us observe the history of the young man, first brought 
to the disciples, when our Lord was in the mount, and then 
to himself, when he was come down, and is related by the 
first three evangelists. 

Matt. xvii. 14, 15; “ And when they were come to the 
multitude, there came to him a certain man, kneeling down 
to him, and saying, Lord, have mercy on my son, for he is 
lunatic, and sore vexed. For oft-times he falleth into the 
fire, and oft into the water. And I brought him to thy 
disciples, and they could not cure him.” 

That is the whole description of the case: but undoubt- 
edly the affliction was supposed to be owing to an evil 
spirit. Therefore the cure is thus related by the same 
evangelist : “ And Jesus rebuked the demon, and he de- 
parted out of him, and the child was cured from that very 
hour,” ver. 18, 

In the description, then, of this distemper, which appears 
to have been the epilepsy, or falling sickness, the parent 
says, “ his child was lunatic, and sore vexed :” that is, his 
distemper was influenced by the changes of the moon, and 
the fits, or paroxysms, were very violent, and more violent 
at some seasons than others. And does it not use to be so 
in such cases? What necessity is there then for the suppo- 
sition of the agency or interposition of evil spirits ? 

In Mark ix. 17, 18, the same case is represented in this 
manner: “ One of the multitude answered, I have brought 
unto thee my son, which has a dumb spirit. And whereso- 
ever he taketh him, he foameth, and gnasheth with his teeth, 
and pineth away. And I spake to thy disciples, that they 
should cast him out, and they could not.” Ver. 20, “ And 
they brought him to him. And when he saw hin, straight- 
way the spirit tare him, and he fell on the ground, and 
wallowed, foaming.” It was a grievous epilepsy, a danger- 
ous indisposition, the convulsions were sometimes extremely 
violent, so that the young man had begun to pine away. 

In St. Luke, ch. ix. 38, 39, the parent says, “ Master, I 
beseech thee, look upon my son, for he is my only child. 
And lo a spirit taketh him, and he suddenly crieth out, and 
it teareth him, that he foameth again, and. bruising him, 
hardly departeth from him.” Ver 42, “ And as he was yet 
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coming, the damon threw him down, and tare him. And 
Jesus rebuked the unclean spirit, and healed the child, and 
delivered him again to his father.” 

It was a sad epileptical disease. The convulsious were 
very violent; the fits were sometimes severe and long; in- 
somuch that his friends feared he would never get out of 
them, but die away in them; a thing not uncommon still in 
such cases. And yet we do not now, generally, introduce 
evil spirits as the causes of them. 

This, however, was a grievous and dangerous epilepsy. 
And the cure performed by our Lord was a great and gra- 
cious work. 

10. There were some in ancient times, who were of 
opinion, that those called deemoniacs were diseased only. 

Undoubtedly, the other was the more prevailing opinion, 
but not universal. The sadducees among the Jews must 
have had different apprehensions: about these cases. But I 
choose not to take any particular notice of men, who were 
so unreasonable as to deny the existence of angels and sepa- 
rate spirits. See Acts xxiii. 8 

I shall however observe what is said by Origen, who 
lived about two hundred years after our Lord’s ascension, 
im his Commentary upon St. Matthew’s gospel. He is 
treating of the miracle wrought by our Lord upon the young 
man, brought to Christ by his father, after he was come 
down from the mount: of which we spoke just now. 
Origen himself believed the influence of dzeemons in such 
cases. But he says, ‘ That ° physicians endeavoured to ac- 
‘ count for them in a natural way ; not allowing the agency 
‘ of any impure spirits, but calling them bodily distempers.’ 
So said physicians in those times; and they must be reck- 
oned as good judges as any. 

Plotinus, a celebrated heathen philosopher, who flourished 
about the middle of the third century, blames some, who ‘ 
ascribed to demons diseases, which, as he says, may be ac- 
counted for in an ordinary way, and indeed are owing to 
fatigue, excess, indigestion, and other causes either internal 
or external, and are oftentimes cured by medicines. 

And Philostorgius, an ecclesiastical historian, at the be- 
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ginning of the fifth century, mentions® one Posidonius, a 
learned physician, whom he knew, who ascribed all the bad — 
symptoms of those called deemoniacs to natural causes ; and 
did not believe, that daemons had power to torment men, 
though he did not deny their existence. That Posidonius 
seems to have been a christian. 

I might show, that this has likewise been the opinion of 
some judicious, and thoughtful, and pious men of late times. 
But as 1 suppose you to be rather determined by reason 
than authority, I forbear to insist on their judgment. 

I therefore would recommend to your consideration the 
observations which have been now mentioned : which seem 
to me to render it very probable, that the afflictions, which 
those laboured under, who among the Jews were said to 
have a demon, or unclean spirit, were mere bodily dis- 
tempers and indispositions. They are at least, so far as I 
am able to judge, cogent arguments against possessions, in 
the gross sense of the word, as understood by some learned 
men of late times. 

There are however some difficulties attending this suppo- 
sition, which shall be taken notice of hereafter. 

For the present, we may do well to recollect some apos- 
tolical observations and admonitions. “ Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth,’ 1 Cor. viii. 1. ‘“ Speaking the 
truth in love, let us grow up into him in all things, which 
is the head, even Christ,” Eph, iv. 15, 

Then are our minds rightly tempered in our inquiries 
after the trne nature of things, when our first and greatest 
care is to please and glorify God; when we are humble 
and diffident, sensible of the weakness of our capacities, 
and of our liableness to err; when we are disposed to think 
and judge according to evidence, and to embrace that as 
true, which appears to be founded in reason: when still we 
are willing to exercise charity and forbearance toward such 
as differ from us, and do not see things exactly in the same 
light that we do. 

Some are greatly delighted with simplicity in all things. 
They enter not into any speculations about the orders, the 
powers, the ranks, or ceconomy of invisible beings. Nor 
do they willingly admit their agency and interposition in 
human affairs in this life, our time and state of trial. 
Others love to multiply beings; and an intricate system, 
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with a great variety of movements, pleaseth them best. 
They like frequent, or continual interpositions of good and 
bad spirits; and scarcely any thing happens in the world, 
but they ascribe it to their influence and causality. 

Let every one be satisfied in his own mind, after serious 
and diligent inquiry: but let us take care, that by intro- 
ducing numerous inferior and intermediate beings, and their 
agency, we do not derogate from the Divine empire and 
government, as supreme over all causes and things, visib!e 
and invisible. 

And let us remain fully persuaded, that our blessed Lord’s 
doctrine, authority, and character, were supported and at- 
tested by numerous miracles performed by him, in healing 
every disease and affliction to which the human frame is 
exposed, and in raising the dead. And that, being himself 
raised from the dead, and ascended to heaven, and living 
for ever, he is able to bestow eternal life upon all those, who 
sincerely obey the reasonable precepts of true holiness de- 
livered by him. 





DISCOURSE IV. 


MarK v. 19. 


Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, {ut saith unto him, Go 
home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on 
thee. 


1 HAVE distinctly explained and improved the great cure, 
and miraculous work here referred to. And the last time it 
was observed, that some are inclined to think, that the 
afflictions which they laboured under who are spoken of as 
having evil spirits, were mere bodily diseases and indispo- 
sitions : though it was then the prevailing opinion, that they 
were under the power and influence of some evil spirit. 
And those persons themselves, and their friends, attributing 
their distempers to Satan, and demons under him, our 
Saviour sometimes adapts his expressions to that opinion, 
without countenancing or approving it. 

In favour of that sentiment divers arguments and consi- 
derations were proposed, taken from the reason of things, 
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from the Old Testament, and from the history and descrip- 
tion of these very persons, and their cases, as recorded in the 
New Testament. 

1V. What now remains to be spoken to is the fourth and 
last head relating to this subject, the objections against the 
fore-mentioned opinion, or the arguments in favour of real 
possessions. 

I shall take notice of, and consider these four. 

1. There might be such cases in former times, though 
there are now none. 

2. There are divers things said of those persons, who were 
called dzemoniacs, which are very difficult, or even impos- 
sible to be accounted for, but by the supposition of real 
possessions, or the operation and interposition of evil 
spirits, 

3. The evangelists appear to have believed, that these per- 
sons had really one or more unclean spirits. 

4, Our Lord himself does not oppose the opinion of real 
possessions, as he would have done, it is likely, if not true. 

Of these in order. 

1. Obj. In the first place, it is said, that there might be 
such cases in former times,though there are none now. 

Possibly such things may not be allowed of in the com- 
mon and ordinary course of Divine Providence; but yet 
might be permitted at the time of our Saviour’s appearance, 
when there was an uncommon and effectual remedy at hand. 
Bad angels, or other evil spirits, might be then suffered to 
leave their confinement, and come abroad, and inflict griev= 
ous distempers upon men, especially in the land of Judea 
and near it; that the power of Jesus might be rendered 
more conspicuous, by siodiee his authority over them, and 
removing by his word those evils which they bad inflicted, 
and causing those malignant spirits to leave those persons 
of whom they had taken possession. 

To which I answer, that this supposition does not suit the 
histories related in the gospels: for these cases do not there 
appear to be extraordinary, but are looked upon by every 
body as ordinary and usual things. No one expresseth a 
surprise, that such people are brought to Jesus. His ene- 
mies never mention it as a reproach and dishonour to him, 
that their country was then infested with evil spirits. If 
people had been now all on a sudden seized with disorders, 
never heard of among them before, and if such cases had 
been numerous, would it not have occasioned the utmost 
astonishment ? Would it not have raised a loud and general 
clamour? Would they not have thought they had indeed good 
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reason to say, when they saw the cures performed by Jesus 
and his disciples, that there was a combination between 
them, and some malignant powers ? They first brought them 
in among them into the country, and then they cast them out 
and drove them away again. But there was no ground for 
such a charge: it was never mentioned: it was impossible 
to be made: for such cases were well known, and are 
spoken of by other writers contemporary with the evange- 
lists, by Josephus and others, as common in Judea and else- 
where, not only at that time, but also before and afterwards, 
as was observed by us in a preceding discourse. 

The Jews had among them methods of exorcising spirits, 
or curing the diseases which they were supposed to inflict : 
though possibly with but little success, any farther than 
they were assisted by the art of medicine. However, as 
exorcisms had been in use among them, they afford proof, 
that such cases, and the opinion concerning them, were 
known before our Saviour’s appearance in the world. 

2. Obj. It is said, that divers things appear in the history 
of these persons, which are very dithcult, if not impossible 
to be accounted for, but upon the supposition of real posses- 
sions, or at least the interposition and operations of evil 
spirits, 

(1.) First of all it may be said: if there was no agency 
of evil spirits, how came it to pass, that this opinion so pre- 
vailed as it did; and how came it, that many persons 
thought themselves to be possessed by evil spirits? The 
man at the tombs when asked by Jesus what was his name, 
answered, “ Legion, for weare many.” And divers brought 
their children or other friends, to Christ, desiring him to have 
mercy on them, because an evil spirit afflicted and tormented 
them. 

To which I answer; It is no uncommon thing for opinions 
to prevail in the world which have no solid foundation. 
How many have been disposed to ascribe the diseases of the 
human body, and other disastrous events in the world, to the 
planets, or other stars! It was for a long timea very common 
opinion, that spirits of inferior orders, in a manner, filled the 
region of the air; and many distempers were ascribed to their 
influence. When such an opinion prevailed, it was very 
likely that some who fell under grievous distempers, should 
think themselves harassed and tormented by evil spirits, and 
upon some occasions speak in conformity to their inward 
apprehensions. This, particularly, was the case with the 
man called Legion, and perhaps of many others who were 
under a deep melancholy. 
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(2.) It is urged; how came these persons who are said to 
have evil spirits, to know Jesus to be the Christ, if they were 
not under the influence of evil spirits, of great knowledge, 
as well as much power 2? “ And there was in their synagogue, 
[at ee eectan| a man with an unclean spirit, and be cried 
out, saying, Let us alone, what have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? 1 know 
thee, who thou art, the holy one of God,” Mark i. 23, 24. 
Compare Luke iv. 33, 34. And the two men, in the country 
of the Gadarenes, “ cried out, saying, What have we to do 
with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? Art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time?’ Matt. viii. 29. 

To which I beg leave to answer; it seems to me, that 
these persons knew Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of God, 
in the same way that others did. The expectation of the 
coming of the Messiah had been for some while very com- 
mon, and even universal, founded upon just interpretations 
of the ancient prophets, which were publicly read in the 
synagogues, and were in the hands of all men. These peo- 
ple, before they were seized with the disorders which they 
now laboured under, were well apprized of the common 
notions concerning the greatness of the Messiah, which were 
allowed by the Jews in general. 

We ought likewise to recollect, that none of the miracles 
recorded by the first three evangelists, were performed by 
our Lord till after the commencement of his public ministry, 
that is, the most public and open part of it. This is evident 
from St. John’s gospel, compared with the rest. The first 
three evangelists say but little of our Lord’s ministry, till 
after John was cast into prison: but before that, as St. John 
assures us, he had wrought divers miracles, and had begun 
to gather disciples. Moreover, some of the miracles recorded 
by the first three evangelists, might be wrought, and some 
of our Lord’s excellent discourses spoken by him, before 
any of those persons said to have an unclean spirit, made 
acknowledgments of our Lord’s great character. 

The expectation of the Messiah being general, and John 
the Baptist having preached in the most public manner, 
and declared to all, that the great person whom they look- 
ed for was at hand, and would soon appear among them; 
and our Lord beginning to speak as no man ever spake 
before, and doing many great and miraculous works, show- 
ing forth his glory, and many believing on him, and his 
fame being very great in Judea, and in neighbouring places ; 
no man could be altogether ignorant of him. _ It is therefore 
not at all strange, that these diseased persons should, in 
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their way, bear testimony to him. All those, said to have 
evil spirits, as we readily perceive, were not discomposed in 
mind; many of them were epileptical or paralytical. These 
undoubtedly enjoyed, at some seasons, the free use of their 
senses and understandings, and might discern the evi- 
dences of our Lord’s great character ; and being sincere and 
honest, might be disposed to own it, and declare the sense 
of their minds. But thinking their distempers to be owing 
to the operation and influence of evil spirits, they affect to 
speak in their name. 

As for the men in the country of the Gadarenes, who 
were disordered in their minds, and yet acknowledged Jesus 
to be the Christ, the thing may be thought more difficult. 
But, as just said, before they were seized with that distem- 
per, they were acquainted with the expectation of the Mes- 
siah, and the general apprehensions concerning his charac- 
ter; and before now they had heard of Jesus. Many who 
labour under that indisposition are honest and acute: they 
have also some intervals of ease: nor are they unreasonable 
in every respect; but setting aside some particular fancy, 
can reason and argue consistently enough. It therefore is 
not impossible, nor improbable, that some labouring under 
this affliction, having beard of the fame of Jesus, who was 
much talked of every where, should think, and then be dis- 

osed to speak, honourably of him. 

(3.) The escape of the man called Legion from his con- 
finement, it is argued, is a proof of the interposition of evil 
spirits of more than human power, and not to be otherwise 
accounted for. For the evangelist Mark says, “ that no 
man could bind him, no, not with chains. For he had been 
often bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had 
been plucked asunder, and the fetters broken in pieces. 
Neither could avy man tame him,”’ chap. v. 3, 4. 

Bat, as seems to me, the escape of such a person from his 
confinement, needs not to be reckoned so very extraordinary 
a thing, when it is well known, that persons in the like dis- 
orders have at some seasons uncommon strength. 

Moreover, I apprehend that many do imprudently mag- 
nify the security with which that man had been confined. 
We are too apt, inconsiderately, to judge of former times 
by our own. It is likely, that great improvements have 
been made in late ages, in the method of treating people in 
that unhappy circumstance. 

Hospitals for the relief and cure of such as labour under 
this and other grievous distempers, may be said to be a 
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christian institution. They owe their original to that be- 
nevolence, which cbristian principles inspire men with to- 
ward their fellow-creatures. In those houses where there is 
constant attendance, the security must be much greater than 
in other places. Supposing there was, for some short 
season, a want of attention to this person, the bands with 
which he was fastened, whether of metal or cord, with his 
continual and violent motion would fret and wear, and then 
break and burst asunder: and when he felt himself at li- 
berty, his melancholic apprehensions would carry him to 
the desolate and solitary place where our Lord found him. 

(4.) The loss of the swine is reckoned unaccountable, 
but upon the supposition of a real possession, and the in-= 
terposition of many evil spirits. 

It may be remembered, that” formerly we mentioned 
three several ways of accounting for that event. One, sup- 
posing that the distraction which the man had laboured 
under, was transferred by our Lord from bim to the swine. 
Another, that the demons, leaving the man at Christ’s 
order, did with his permission take possession of the swine, 
and hurry them down the precipice: the third, that the lu- 
natic man, or men, drove the swine into the lake. 

Several reasons were then offered against the first of those 
opinions. There remain therefore the other two only to be 
now considered. ; 

Every one should judge for himself. But to me it ap- 
pears most probable, that this was done by the man him- 
self, called Legion, either alone, or with the joint assist- 
ance of the other, his companion in affliction. For this 
miracle, as was observed before, was performed by our 
Lord with great deliberation. Some time passed between 
our Lord’s signifying his will and pleasure, that the evil 
spirits should depart, or that the man should be cured, and 
his perfect recovery. Some things may be reasonably sup- 
posed by us, which are not inserted in such a relation as 
this. When the people of the neighbouring city had been 
informed of the cure of this unhappy person, as St. Mark 
assures us, “ they come to Jesus, and see him that was pos- 
sessed with a demon, and had the Legion, sitting, and 
clothed, and in his right mind.” Clothing therefore had 
been brought to him: but the evangelist does not say how 
it was procured; because indeed it is needless to relate 
particularly what may be easily supposed. 


* See the Bishop of Oxford's Sermon preached before the Governors of the 
London Hospital, in the year 1754, p. 8—11. > See before, p. 456, 457. 
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The distraction under which this man laboured, was very 
grievous and outrageous; he was a hideous form, and his 
action was very violent. When he had conceived the 
thought of gratifying the evil spirits, by which he imagined 
himself to be possessed, with the destruction of the swine, he 
would without much difficulty drive them off the precipice. 
If some few of them were put in motion, the whole herd 
would follow. Nor is it unlikely, that the other person, his 
companion in affliction, joined his assistance; for St. Mat- 
thew speaks of two. They invested the herd then on each 
side, and thus drove them before them. 

This appears to me a much more reasonable way of 
accounting for the loss of the swine, than to suppose, that ¢ 
our blessed Lord accepted and granted the petition of evil 
spirits. 

(5.) The case of Mary Magdalene may create a difficulty 
in the minds of some: and it may be inquired, what notion 
we ought to have of it, since it is said, that “ out of her 
went seven daemons?” Is not this an evident proof of the 
reality of possessions ? See Mark xvi. 9; Luke viii. 2. 

To which I answer, that many of late time have supposed 
Mary Magdalene to be the woman mentioned by St. Luke 
in the seventh chapter of his gospel, who is there spoken 
of as a ‘ sinner,’ who, when our Lord was in the house of 
Simon the pharisee, came to him, and gave proof of repent- 
ance. For which reason Mary Magdalene is often set forth 
as a remarkable example of repentance. 

Bat that opinion, so far as I am able to judge, is entirely 
without foundation in the gospels. There is no reason at 
all to think, that Mary Magdalene and that woman are one 
and the same. 

What was Mary’s case appears in general by St. Luke’s 
account, chap. vill. 1, 2, “ He went through every city and 
village, preaching the glad tidings of the kingdom of God. 
And the twelve were with him, and certain women, which 
had been healed of evil spirits, and infirmities ; Mary, called 
Magdalene, out of whom went seven demons, and others,” 
Here Mary is reckoned among those whom our Lord had 
‘ healed of infirmities,’ and such infirmities as were as- 
cribed to evil spirits. 

But I do not think we can with certainty conclude from 
those words, what was her particular affliction; because 
the Jews in those times imputed a great variety of distem- 
pers to the influence of demons. But though we dare not 
say positively what was her case, whether a discomposed 

© See before, p. 457, 458. and note. 
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frame of mind, or epilepsy, or somewhat else ; it appears to 
ine very evident, that some natural, not moral distemper, is 
thereby intended; and that by ‘seven demons’ is meant 
many, a certain number being put for an uncertain. It was 
supposed, as in the case of the man who called himself 
Legion, that more than one demon, or unclean spirit, was 
concerned in inflicting, or aggravating the infirmity, which 
she had been afflicted with, and which our blessed Lord 
graciously removed. f 

(6.) The next thing which I shall take notice of, is the 
history of an affair at Ephesus, Acts xix. 1O—17, “ And this 
continued by the space of two years, so that all they which 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews 
and Greeks. And God wrought special miracles by the 
hands of Paul: so that from his body were brought unto 
the sick handkerchiefs and aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them. Then 
certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them to 
call over them that had evil spirits the name of the Lord 
Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Jesus, whom Paul 
preacheth. And there were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, 
and chief of the priests, which did so. And the evil spirit 
answered, and said, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but 
who are ye? And the man in whom the evil spirit was, 
leaped on them and overcame them, and prevailed against 
them: so that they fled out of the house naked and wound- 
ed. And this was known to all the Jews, and Greeks also, 
dwelling at Ephesus. And fear fell on them all, and the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.” 

This history might afford occasion for many remarks ; as 
that deemoniacs were common among Gentiles, and in hea- 
then countries, as well as among the Jews in Judea: that 
the Jews practised exorcisms at home and abroad : and that 
some, who took upon them the office of exorcists, were men 
of indifferent characters, and were impostors. 

But what I allege this passage for, and which we are 
chiefly to attend to, is the argument which it affords for real 
Aearrea or the influence of malignant powerful spirits. 

or this man speaks as if he were actuated by some such 
beings; moreover he shows great force and activity ; he 
alone overcomes several men at once. 

Nevertheless, in my opinion, here is far from being any 
sufficient evidence of the presence or power of invisible 
beings. The knowledge which the man shows, is common 
and ordinary. St. Paul had before this time wrought many 
miracles at Ephesus, in the name of Jesus, in curing all 
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kinds of diseases: and the man before us was convinced of 
the truth and greatness of divers of the works which he had 
either seen or yea of. 

When therefore these Jewish exorcists came to him, and 
made an attempt to give him relief under the indisposition 
with which he was afflicted, and he found no benefit from 
all their exorcisms ; he was enraged, and treats them as 
hateful deceivers, and says, “ Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know ; but who are ye ?” No evil spirit, under the direction 
of Satan, the prince of evil spirits, would bear such a testi- 
mony to Jesus and his apostles. But it is the honest, under- 
standing man, who expresses the sense of his own mind. 

Says St. Luke, “ And the man, in whom the evil spirit 
was,” that is, in whom there was supposed to be an evil 
spirit, “ leapt on them, and overcame them, and prevailed :” 
which is not at all hard to conceive, considering his just 
indignation, and that this assault was unexpected. The 
exorcists were unprovided for defence, and at the same time 
were dispirited by fear and shame, at the disappointment 
which they had met with, and the detection of their impos- 
ture, and the inefficacy of their boasted skill. 

As St. Luke says, “ fear fell on all, and the name of the 
Lord Jesus was magnified.” And very justly, after so many 
miracles wrought by Paul, and the manifest proof now af- 
forded of the insufficiency of those methods of cure, which 
were most depended upon. 

(7.) There is one thing more to be taken notice of by us, 
before we leave this head. We must go back for it to the 
xvith chapter of the Acts. But I have reserved it for this 
place, it seeming to some, one of the strongest proofs in the 
New Testament in behalf of real possessions. It was at 
Philippi in Macedonia. Says St. Luke: “ And it came to 
pass, as we went to prayer.” It might as well be rendered, 
* As we went to the oratory,” or the Jewish synagogue, a 
little way out of the city, by the river side. “ As we went 
to the oratory, a certain damsel, possessed with a apie of 
divination, met us, which brought her masters much gain 
by soothsaying. The same followed Paul and us, and cried, 
saying, These men are the servants of the most high God, 
which show unto us the way of salvation. And this she did 
many days. But Paul being grieved, turned, and said to 
the spirit, I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to 
come out of her. And he came out the same hour. And 
when her masters saw, that the hope of their gains was gone, 
they caught Paul and Silas, and drew them into the market- 
place, unto the rulers. And brought them to the magis- 
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trates, sayitig, These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trou- 
ble our city. And teach customs, which are not lawful for 
us to receive, neither to observe, being Romans,” Acts xvi. 
16—21. And the magistrates ae exasperated by the 
clamour of these men, they ordered Paul and Silas to be 
beaten, and shut up in prison. 

« A certain damsel, possessed with a spirit of divination,” 
literally, ‘ having a spirit of Python.’ St. Luke, undoubt- 
edly, makes use of the common heathen appellation. And 
the phrase seems to denote, that this woman was supposed to 
have the same spirit of Python, or Apollo, that delivered 
oracles in the name of Apollo in the Pythian temple. In 
short, by the help of this maid-servant, her masters were sup- 
posed to be able to deliver out oracles, and to answer all 
manner of questions, and foretell future events concernin, 
those who consulted them; hereby her owners had iutich 
gain. 

And many there are in our time, who still think, this 
woman had in her a spirit of divination, and that she was 
able to foretell futurities. 

They who are of this opinion, express themselves after 
this manner. ‘ The ancient Greeks and Romans possessed 
slaves of all professions, philosophers, rhetoricians, gram- 
marians, physicians, as well as persons bred up to every 
sort of mechanic trade. Among the rest, they sometimes 
dha ge to have slaves that were astrologers, or magicians, 
or diviners. EyyaozpiuvO0r, or those who had the spirit of 
Python, were doubtless, very rare, and the purchase of 
such an one must have been exceeding high. The maid- 
servant, here mentioned, is represented as having more than 
one owner. Her price, it is likely, was too great to be ad-= 
vanced by asiugle person. At least no one cared to risk so 
large a sum upon the uncertainty ofa life. For though she 
brought much gain, how soon might it be cut off by her 
decease ? It is farther said, ‘ that the® reputation of this 
woman was established. There was a general belief, that 
she did foretell things, and there was a great concourse of 
people after her, to make inquiry into their future for- 
tunes.” So say ‘ those persons who are of that opinion. 
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4 Biscoe upon the Acts, p. 342, 343. © The same, p. 296. 

f ¢ The plain truth therefore is, St. Paul prevented her future prophesying. 
‘ He cast out the spirit which spake within her, so that she was no more heard 
“to speak as from her belly or breast. Her masters soon perceived that she 
« was no longer inspired or possessed, that she could now utter no more divi- 
‘ nations or prophecies ; and therefore all hope of their gains from her, whether 
‘in Philippi, or any other city, was wholly gone.’ The same, p. 297, 298. 
See also Dr. Jortin’s Remarks upon Ecclesiastical History, Vol. i. p. 123, 124. 
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Upon which I observe, that unquestionably here was a 
sort of oracle, for such things were common in heathen 
countries, not only carried on by their priests in the temples 
of their deities, but also by others in other places. But, as 
I think, there is good reason to believe, that all those ora- 
cles in general were cheats and impostures, the effects of 
human skill and contrivance only ; so I think, there was a 
like cheat and imposture in this case. But it may not be 
easy to say exactly wherein the imposture consisted. 

It has been supposed, that the woman was a slave, and 
the joint property of several; which might be. But none 
of those oracles could be carried on with credit, without a 
combination, for getting intelligence, and for the sake of other 
transactions at the office. And whether she was a slave, 
or a hired servant, does not clearly appear. 

I make no question, that the masters were artful and de- 
ceitful: but, possibly, the woman was honest. If she had 
once been otherwise, she was seized with compunction, when 
she declared Paul and his companions to be “ servants of 
the most high God.” But that would not cure her distem- 
per: for some distemper she had, which Paul removed. 

It seems to me not improbable, that this woman laboured 
under some indisposition ; possibly, some kind of melan- 
choly, which was imputed to the influence of a deemon, and 
particularly to Apollo, as was common among heathen peo- 
ple. The masters, pretending that hereby she was qualified 
to resolve all manner of questions, set up an oracle at Phi- 
lippi, and delivered out answers, as if received from the 
spirit of Python, And their project was carried on very 
artfully, insomuch, that they had a good deal of employment, 
and many inquirers, and made great gain. 

But the maid being honest, or at least well disposed, and 
hearing of Paul, what doctrine he taught, and what works 
he performed ; or perhaps out of curiosity attending at a 
distance, and making inquiries after him, she was convinced, 
and then openly declared, that he and his companions were 
“servants of the most high God.” Or, she might have 
received information of Paul from her masters. Fer no 
people were so inquisitive, and so careful to get early intel- 
ligence, as the conductors of those® oracles. But the in- 
formation given her (if she received it from them) bad a 
different effect from what was intended. However, her high 
character of Paul did not throw her masters into despair, 
that we can perceive. But she having often followed Paul, 
and he not valuing such a testimony, and being touched 

8 Vid. Luciani Alexander, seu Pseudomantis. 
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with compassion for the maid, under her melancholic affec- 
tion, adapting his expressions to the common opinion about 
her, “ said to the spirit, 1 command thee in the name of 
Jesus Christ to come out of her. And he came out the same 
hour.” And thereupon the woman immediately became com- 
posed and cheerful. This happy alteration being evident, and 
public, her masters’ hope of farther gain by her was ruined. 

This appears to me to have been the case: nor can it be 
thought, that a spirit of Python should publicly say what 
tended to diminish a regard for himself, and all heathen 
deities in general. 

But I may not stay to allege at large the proofs which 
might be offered, that the heathen oracles, and such as were 
said to speak by the spirit of Python, were the impostures 
of artful men, unsupported by invisible beings of vast know- 
ledge and power, as some have supposed. 

I only observe, that what is here advanced is agreeable to 
the sentiments of the ancient prophets, who continually re- 
present heathen idols as altogether insignificant and vain ; 
and did not imagine, that they were inhabited by invisible 
beings, who could astonish their worshippers with real won- 
ders, and almost rival the true Deity. Isa. xli. 21—24, 
“Produce your cause, saith the Lord; bring forth your 
strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob. Let them show 
the former things, what they be, that we may consider them, 
and know the latter end of them.” Let them show the ac- 
complishment of any events, conformably to their predic- 
tions in time past. “ Or declare us, now, things to come. 
Show the things that are to come hereafter, that we may 
know ye are gods. Yea, do good, or do evil, that we may 
be dismayed, and behold it together. Behold ye are of no- 
thing, and your work of nought: an abomination is he, that 
chooseth you.” Compare Isa. xl. 1S—20. 

Jer. x. 3—5, “ For the customs of the people are vain; 
for one cutteth a tree out of the forest (the work of the hands 
of the workman) with the axe. They deck it with silver 
and with gold, they fasten it with nails and hammers, that 
it move not. They are upright, as the palm-tree, but speak 
not: they must needs be borne, because they cannot go: 
be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil, neither is it 
in them to do good.” 

Isa. xliv. 9, “ They that make a graven image, are all of 
them vanity. 10, Who hath formed a god, or moltena 
graven image, that is profitable for nothing? 12, The 
smith with the tongs both worketh in the coals, and fashion- 
eth it with hammers,” and what follows to the end of ver. 
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17, “ He burneth part thereof in the fire: with part thereof 
he eateth flesh: he roasteth roast, and is satisfied. And 
the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven image : 
he falleth down to it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, De- 
liver me, for thou art my god.” 

Psal. exv. 3—8, “ But our God is in the heavens, he hath 
done whatsoever he pleased. Their idols are silver and 
gold, the work of men’s hands. They have mouths, but 
they speak not; eyes have they, but they see not. They 
have ears, but they hear not. They have hands, but they 
handle not; feet have they, but they walk not; neither 
speak they through their throat.” They have not the faculty 
of speech. “ They that make them, are like unto them. 
So is every one, that trusteth in them.” Compare Ps.. 
exxxv. 15—I18, 

Psal. xevii. 7, “ Confounded be all they that serve graven 
images, that boast themselves of idols.” 

Dan. v. 4, “ They drank wine, and praised the gods of 
gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone. 
Ver, 23, And thou hast praised the gods of silver and gold, 
of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor 
know: and the God, in whose hand thy breath is, and 
whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified.” 

Habakkuk ii. 18, 19, “ What profiteth the graven image, 
that the maker of his work trusteth therein, to make him 
dumb idols 2 Woe unto him that saith to the wood, Awake: 
to the dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach. It is laid over 
with gold and silver, and there is no breath at all in the 
midst of it.” 

Justly therefore does the prophet say, “ the stock is a 
doctrine of vanities,” Jer. x. 8. Compare Jer. ii. 27, and 
Isa. xliv. 19. And I refer to the sixth chapter of the apo- 
cryphal book of Baruch. 

Acts xvii. 29, “ We ought not to think, that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone graven by art, and man’s 
device.” So says St. Paul, preaching at Athens. He 
does not flatter them: he plainly intimates, that their conse- 
crated images consisted only of earthly materials, polished by 
the hand of the artificer. 

1 Cor. viii. 4, “ We know, that an idol is nothing in the 
world, and that there is none other God but one.’ Ch. x. 
19, “ What say I then? that the idol is any thing?’ Ch. 
xii. 2, “ Ye know, that ye were gentiles, carried away unto 
these dumb idols, as ye were led.” 

1 Thess. i. 9, “ And how ye turned to God from idols,” 
meaning lifeless idols, “ to serve the living and true God.” 
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After all this, can any christian believe, that heathen idols 
had either power or knowledge ? 2 

Can we think, that by invocation, and consecration, aérial, 
invisible beings were brought to reside in images of hollow 
brass, or solid marble? And that they thence delivered an- 
swers to such as sought to them? Such" was, indeed, the 
persuasion of heathen people : but it was a mere delusion 
appertaining to their superstition; for which they were 
derided by the primitive christians, and the ancient! apo- 
logists; who are justified by the scriptures, as we have 
lately seen. 

Can we imagine, that heathen deities were able to do 
great things for those who sought to them, and recompense 
. them for all their costly oblations and sacrifices ? I say, can 
any christians admit such an imagination, when the pro- 
phets represent them as things of nought, senseless idols, 
who could not see, hear, speak, or walk, as graven or molten 
images, as mere stocks, that could do neither good nor evil ? 
Do we not all know, how the prophet Elijah exposed the 
inability of Baal, in the presence of bis numerous priests 
and worshippers? And shall any christians still suppose, 
that Baal was a being of mighty power? No, no, Saturn, or 
Baal, or Belus, or by whatever other name he was invoked, 
to whom so many fine children were offered in sacrifice, by 
that warlike people the Carthaginians, and their ancestors * 
the Phoenicians, was so far from holding the balance of 


Sed erras, inquitis, et laberis. Nam neque nos era neque auri argentique 
materias neque alias quibus signa confiunt, eas esse per se deos, et religiosa 
decernimus numina: sed eos in his colimus, eosque veneramur, quos dedicatio 
infert sacra, et fabrilibus efficit inhabitare simulacris. Arnob. 1. vi. p. 203. in. 
Vid. ib. p. 207. in. Ezera de cat O\upriog ric Ev grrocogs 
oXNMaTLovvwY avTotc, Kat TELwY YOnvat wy apes THY TaTPLWY—KaPalpELE- 
vow Oe Twv Eoavwr, abupsvrac dow, cvveBedeve, pn sEtsacbat Tyo Sonokerac, 
wrnv P0aprny Kat woadrpara Nywy sive Ta ayadpara, Kat dia TeTo agavtopoy 
dTopmevery® Suvapetc O& Tivac EvorKnoat avTotc, Kat etc spavoy aronrnvat. So- 
zom. H. E, |. vii. p. 724. C. Vid. et Clementin. Hom. X. sect. xxi. 

* Simulacra ista, que vos terrent, queeque in templis omnibus prostrati, 
atque humiles adoratis, ossa, lapides, ra sunt, argentum,.aurum, lignum 
sumptum ex arbore, aut commixtum glutinum gypso, &c. O utinam liceret 
in simulacri alicujus medias introire pendigines! Immo utinam liceret Olym- 
piacos illos et Capitolinos Joves in membra resolutos, omnesque illas partes, 
quibus summa concluditur corporum, discretas et singulas intueri, &c. Arnob. 
1. vi. p. 200, 201. et seqq. 

Quisquamne igitur tam ineptus est, ut putet aliquid esse in simulacro Dei, in 
quo ne hominis quidem quicquam est preter umbram ?—Adorant ergo insen- 
sibilia, qui sentiunt: irrationabilia, qui sapiunt ; exanima, qui vivunt : terrena, 
qui oriuntur eccelo. Lact. |. ii. cap. 2. p. 147. 

K Koovp pev yap gowikec kad’ éxasoy sroc eOvoy ra ayarnra Kat povoyern 
rwy tecywy. Euseb. de Laudib. Constant. p. 646. A. Vid. Hieron. Columna 
ad Fragmenta Ennii. p. 74—76. 
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power in that, or any other part of the world, or being able 
to give victory to what people he pleased, that he was not 
able to raise or lay a storm, could not form or blast one 
spire of grass, or flower of the field, but was! a dead man, 
and, as to power or influence, mere nothing. 

When we speak of heathen deities as dead men, we are 
countenanced by many wise men™ among’ the ancients, and 
by the scriptures, as was shown" before. 

And do we think, that ° their fond and sorrowful survivors 
could by any methods and solemnities of deification, per- 
formed on this earth, seat them in heaven, and advance 
them to extensive power and empire ? 

Some learned men among christians have supposed, that 
the young woman at Philippi, whose case we have had un- 
der our consideration, who is said to have had a “ spirit of 
divination,” bad extraordinary knowledge. They say, that 
‘she prophesied, that she could discover lost goods, and 
‘ reveal what happened in distant places, and do many other 
‘ things of a like nature.’ But their opinion is confuted by 
the text in Isa. viii. 19, before quoted. For she was one of 
those who are particularly mentioned by the prophet, as 
having a familiar spirit, or spirit of Python, and muttering, 
that is, speaking as out of the belly or breast, And so the 
place was understood of old by ? Jerom. 

3, Obj. The third objection to be considered by us is, 


that the evangelists seem to have believed real possessions, 


' Saturnum enim principem hujus generis et examinis omnes scriptores 
vetustatis, Greeci Romanique, hominem prodiderunt. Minuc. Fel. cap. 22. 

™ Quibus ex rebus cum constet illos homines fuisse, non est obscurum, qua 
ratione dii cceperint nominari. Hac scilicet ratione Romani Cesares suos 
consecraverunt, et Mauri reges suos. Lactant. 1. i, cap. 15. 
et ideo simulacra constituunt. Que quia mortuorum sunt imagines, 
similia mortuis sunt. Omni enim sensu carent. Id. |. ii. cap. 2. p. 146. 

Si vero scrutari vetera, et ex his ea, que scriptores Greecie prodiderunt, 
eruere coner $ ipsi illi majorum gentium dii qui habentur, hine a nobis profecti 
in ccelum reperientur. Cic. Tuscul. Disp. i. c. 13. Et Conf. Lact. I. i. ¢. 
15. p. 85. 

Vid Euseb, de Vita Constant. 1. ii. cap. 16. 1. iii. cap. 26. et 54. et passim. 
Vid. Dem. Evang, 1. viii. p. 364. Clementin. Hom. 6. n. xxi. xxii. p. 669, 670. 

" See here, p. 472. 

° Tgnosci meerentibus potest, credentibus non potest. Quis enim tam de- 
mens, qui, consensu, et placito innumerabilium stultorum, aperiri ccelum 
mortuis arbitretur; aut aliquem, quod ipse non habeat, dare alteri posse? 
Lact. |. i. cap, 15. p. 86. 

P Si dixerint, inquit, patres vestri, quos reliquistis: Querite ventriloquos, 
quos Pythonas intelligimus. Qualem et in Actibus Apostolorum ancillam 
legimus, quee questui erat dominis suis. Hieron. Comm. in Is, cap. viii 
Tom. 3. p, 81. 
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and to have thought, that divers of the afflicted persons, 
whose cures they relate, had evil spirits. 

To which I answer, that I think this cannot be denied, 
and that it needs not to be contested. Nor ought this to be 
thought strange, even supposing that there was no agency 
or interposition of evil spirits: for the opinion of posses- 
sions being common at that time, and generally admitted 
by the knowing, as well as by the others, it is no wonder 
that the evangelists should be of the same sentiment. The 
twelve apostles of Christ were unlearned men; our Lord 
chose to have such for apostles; and he did not teach them 
philosophy, but religion. And indeed, if the evangelists 
had appeared to know more than others, in this and other 
points of a philosophical nature, it might have diminished 
the credibility of their history. If they had been wiser and 
more knowing than most others, and even than the knowing 
and learned of that time; some would have been apt to 
charge them with art and contrivance in the main parts of 
their history. But now there is no room for such a charge 
or suspicion. 

4, Obj. The fourth and last objection is, that our blessed 
Lord, if he did not countenance the common and prevailing 
Opinion upon this head, does not appear to have opposed or 
discouraged it; which we may think he would have done 
if it was not right. For it might have been an useful work, 
and a benefit to mankind, to deliver them from wrong ap- 
prehensions upon this point. 

To which I answer: undoubtedly our blessed Lord knew 
the truth of the case, for he knew all things. But it does 
not follow, that he was therefore obliged to speak his mind, 
or to correct every false and mistaken notion among the 
people whom he taught. Our4 Lord was concerned in the 
most important design, teaching the principles of true reli- 
gion, and recommending them by works of mighty power 
and great goodness. When any afflicted cases were brought 
to him, it. was sufficient to heal them, to whatever cause 
they were ascribed. It was expedient not to enter into any 
debate upon that head: it might have diverted him from his 
main work. 


4 Drailleurs, N.S. n’ étoit pas appellé a corriger les fausses idées que les 
Juifs pouvoient avoir sur la nature de ces maladies. Et s’il leur avoit dit, 
qu’elles étoient l’effet de quelques causes naturelles, ils en auroient pris un 
prétexte de l’accuser de nier qu'il y edit de mauvais esprits ; et par consequent 
qu'il y en et aussi de bons. Les pharisiens en auroient fait un sadducéen. 
Beaus, Remarques sur le N. T. p. 14. 
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We do not observe in the Old Testament, that it was cus- 
tomary for any prophet to instruct men in the things of 
nature. The people of the Jews, in the time of our Saviour, 
were generally free from idolatry : and as they considered 
the spirits, which they supposed sometimes to inflict distem- 
pers on men, to be “ evil and unclean,” there was no danger 
of their honouring and worshipping them. There was 
therefore no urgent necessity, that he should interpose for 
correcting any misapprebensions concerning the causes of 
some indispositions and distempers. 

That our Lord studiously declined to concern himself 
with things foreign to the office of a prophet, or extraor- 
dinary messenger from heaven, may appear from two par- 
ticular instances. 

One is at the beginning of the ninth chapter of St. John’s 
gospel. “And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which 
was blind from his birth. And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind? Jesus answered, Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents, but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him.” Here the disciples give the 
Lord a fair occasion to say something about the philosophi- 
cal notion of the pre-existence of the human soul: but our 
Lord declines that point, and only says that the blindness 
of this man was not owing to any sin of his own, or his 
parents, 

The other instance is in Luke xii. 13, 14: “ And one of 
the company said unto him, Master, speak to my brother, 
that he divide the inheritance with me. And he said unto 
him, Man, who made me a judge and a divider over you @ 
And he said unto them, Take heed, and beware of covetous- 
ness,” and what follows. Here one comes to our Lord with 
"a petition; and it may be thought to be very reasonable : 
for it cannot but be a good work to decide a cause truly, 
and with a just sentence, and to reconcile brethren. Ne- 
vertheless our Lord absolutely rejects the proposal, as im- 
proper to be hearkened to by him. His work was to teach 
religion, to mortify earthly affections, to deliver men from 
covetousness, and to raise men’s thoughts to things above. 
For such ends as these, he embraced the present, and all 
other occasions. But to interpose in particular differences 
among men, was not his province. 

I take this to be a sufficient answer to the difficulty 
under consideration. 

But then here ariseth an objection against all that has 
been said in this, and the two preceding discourses. For 
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it may be said, if Christ confined his doctrine to the import- 
ant truths and duties of religion, should not a preacher of 
the gospel do the same, and decline every thing not expressly 
taught by Christ or his apostles ? 

To which I answer, that in the course of this argument I 
have intimated over and over, that no particular sentiment 
concerning this point ought to be reckoned an article of 
religion, It is left undetermined by Christ and his apostles; 
and men may think of it as they find best, if they do but 
take care to maintain the supremacy of the divine govern- 
ment, and guard against undue fears and apprehensions of 
evil spirits. And having inculcated such observations and 
cautions as these, | hope no harm has been done in setting 
before you the different sentiments of learned, and judicious, 
and pious interpreters of scripture, concerning the case of 
those, who in the New Testament are spoken of as having 
evil spirits. 

And having now finished the argument, I again declare, 
(what no one can doubt the truth of,) that it is more satis- 
factory to promote good works among men, than to bring 
them over to any particular opinion. There is more pleasure 
in advancing the eit of others, than in raising a man’s 
own reputation for skill in any branch of science. Humility 
is better than knowledge: a right disposition of heart 1s 
more valuable than right sentiments, At the same time it 
is a reasonable ambition, to promote both knowledge and 
piety : the character of christians then becomes complete. 
A love of truth, a thirst after knowledge, an inquisitive 
temper, seem to be inseparable concomitants of integrity. 
Such dispositions therefore may be fitly cherished and 
encouraged, 

Solomon says, that “wisdom excelleth folly, as far as 
light excelleth darkness,” Eccl. ii. 13. “ That the soul be 
without knowledge, it is not good,” Prov. xix. 2. “ The 
heart of the prudent getteth knowledge, and the ear of the 
wise seeketh knowledge, xviii. 15. I therefore take the 
liberty to conclude with that exhortation to you, which St, 
Paul gave to the christians at Corinth, “ Brethren, be not 
children in understanding: howbeit, in malice be ye chil- 
dren, but in understanding be men,” 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
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AN APPENDIX. 


FOR FURTHER ILLUSTRATING THE SUBJECT. 


I. Two passages of Josephus concerning Demoniacs, with 
Remarks. Ul. Divers texts of the New Testament, re- 
lating to Demoniacs, explained, 1. Matt, xii. 27, 28; 2. 
Matt. xii, 43—45; 3. Matt. xvii. 21; 4. Luke x. 17, 18. 
5. Texts, where Demons are said to be rebuked by our 
Lord. iil. A remarkable explication of Acts vi. 9. 


I, JOSEPHUS, having described the castle of Machzrus, 
or Macheruns, says: ‘On* the north side of the city isa 
valley, in which is a place called Baaras. It bears a plant 
of the same name. It is of a flaming colour, and toward 
evening it shines very bright. It is not easy to be taken 
by those who would gather it: for it withdraws itself, 
and does not stay, unless one pours upon it the urine of a 
woman, or menstruous blood: and even then it is certain 
death to him who takes it, unless he carries the root hang= 
ing down upon the hand. There is another way of get- 
ting this plant without danger. It is this, They dig all 
round it, so that a very small bit only of the root is left in 
the ground; then they tie a dog to it, and he attempting 
to follow him that tied it, the root is easily pulled up: but 
the dog dies presently, as it were in the stead of him who 
would get the plant: afterwards there is no danger to 
those who touch it. With all these dangers the root is 
very desirable, for the sake of one virtue. For deemons > 
as they are called, who are the spirits of wicked men, en- 
‘ tering into the living, and killing those who have no help, 
‘this root presently Ss if it be only brought near to 
‘ those who are diseased.’ 

It is astonishing, that any man in repute for good sense, 
should be able to write in this manner. Surely there never 
was in any part of the world a plant with all these proper- 
ties. 

That passage is taken from the History of the Jewish War. 
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@ De B. Jud. 1. vii. cap. 25. [al. vi.] sect. 3. 

® Ta yap cadspeva Oapoma’ ravra de rovnowy esw avOopuruy nvevpara, 
rote Gwoww eodvopmeva, Kai krévovTa Tac BonlEag wn TYYXAVoYTaC’ AUTH TAXEWS 
sEehavve, rv mpocevexOy provoy Toc vooso.. Ibid. 
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There is another passage in his Jewish Antiquities, in the 
history of Solomon. 

In the former part of the paragraph is the substance of 
what is said of Solomon’s great wisdom, in 1 Kings iv. 29 
—34, After which it follows: ‘God° also gave him un- 
‘ derstanding to attain to skill against daemons for the bene- 
‘fit of mankind. For having composed incantations, 
‘whereby diseases are removed, he also left behind him 
certain kinds of exorcisms, whereby deemons may be ex- 
pelled, so as never to return again. And this method of 
cure is effectual [or prevails much] among us to this day. 
For I saw one Eleazar, my countryman, in the presence 
of Vespasian, and his sons, and many tribunes, and other 
soldiers, deliver men who were seized by these demons. 
The cure was in this manner. Applying to the nostrils 
of the demoniacs a ring, having under the seal one of 
those roots, of which Solomon taught the virtues, he drew 
out the demon at the nostrils of the man who smelled to 
‘it. The man presently falling down, he mentioned ‘Solo- 
‘mon,’ and reciting the charms composed by him, he ad- 
‘jured the demon never to return any more. Moreover, 
‘ Eleazar being desirous to satisfy all the company that he 
‘had that power, he placed a little way off a cup full of 
‘ water, or a small vessel, in which the feet are washed. 
‘Then he commanded the demon, as he went out of the 
‘ man, to overthrow them, that all present might be sensible 
‘ he had left the man. This being done, the wisdom of So- 
‘Jomon was made manifest.’ 

We are now to make remarks upon these two passages. 

1. We hence evidently perceive, that Josephus believed 
there were real dzemoniacs, or persons into whom demons 
entered, and to whom they were troublesome. 
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© Tlapecye de aut palew 6 Oeoc, ka tHv Kata Tw Satmovwy TeyyNY EC 
wpsdsiav kat Separresay Tore avOpwroc’ exwdac Te cvvTatapevoc, aig Tapyyo- 
pslTaL Ta Voonmara, Kat TpoTTEc ELopKWoEWY KaTEAELTEY, OIC EvovOMEVA Ta SatjLo- 
via, Wo pyer’ erravedOey, exdwkect. Kat avrn expt vuy map’ nuty 1 Sepa- 
maa Tresov toxve. ‘Isopnca yap tiwa EdeaXapoy rwv dpopuwy, Oveorra- 
ovave mapovToc TEC UTO TwY Oaymoviwy LapBavopevac aToAvOVTU TETwY. 
‘O os rng Separresacg TeoToC TowsToc nv. Tpocdepwy Tae pice SatporZoueve 
Tov daxrudoy, exovTa Urro Ty ohpayudt pilav s& Wy bredet~e ToNomwy, exeira 
eZadkey oopoarvopevyy Oia TwY puxTnowy To Sayovioy. Kar recovroe evOue Te 
avOpwrs, pnker’ etc avrov exavedOe Wpre, Soopwvoc Té MELvNEVOC, Kat Tag 
exwOac, ac ouveOnkey Exetvoc, emieywy. Behopevog de reoar kat rapasnoat 
Toe Taparvyxavecw O Edsalapog, ore ravrny exe ayy, eriOer peKooY Eumpoc- 
Oey nrot rornotoy mANOEC VOaTos, n TodoriTTpOY* Kat Tw Oatmovuy TpOGETATTEY 
eLovrt rs avOowre Traut’ avarpebat, Kat Tapacye extyyvwvar Tore Opwowy, Ort 
karahedoure Tov avOpwmoy, x. A. Antiq. |. viii, cap. ii. sect, 5, 
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2. Therefore this must have been a common opinion at 
that time, as we perceive in the gospels. 

3. The demons, who entered into men, and took pos- 
session of them, according to his account, were the spirits 
or souls of wicked men. And it may be also hence con- 
cluded, that this was the opinion of many other Jews at 
that time. 

And by the way I would observe, that we have here full 
pret that the pharisees, of which sect Josephus was, be- 
ieved the separate existence of souls after death. This was 
shown? formerly from several passages in his works, where 
he speaks of the souls of good and bad men, and says, 
‘ That® according to the doctrine of the sadducees souls 
‘ perish with the bodies.’ But he and the rest of the phari- 
sees believed the continuance or subsistence of souls after 
death. I think we are hereby led to the true and certain 
interpretation of Acts xxiii. 8, “ For‘ the sadducees say, 
that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit: but 
the pharisees confess both.” Where by ‘ spirit’ must be 
meant the human soul, subsisting separate from the body. 

4. We farther learn from Josephus, that incantations and 
exorcisins were practised by Jews in his time, for expelling 
demons out of the bodies of men, of which they were sup- 
posed to have taken possession. 

5. The story told by Josephus of Eleazar lies open to 
many exceptions, and appears ridiculous. For what reason 
can there be to think, that demons, whether they be bad 
angels, or the souls of bad men, should be affected by the 
smell of a root ? It is likely, that Eleazar was an impostor, 
and the whole affair related by Josephus, as transacted be- 
fore Vespasian and his court, was artifice and delusion. 
There was a compact between Eleazar and the pretended 
demoniac. Josephus has not mentioned the symptoms of 
any distemper under which the man laboured. If the man 
had been afflicted with some grievous disorder, the removal 
of it would have been sufficient proof of the power of 
Eleazar, and of the virtues of Solomon’s incantations, with- 
out overturning a small vessel of ria Ey near the ex- 
orcist or his dzemoniac. How that was done I do not know; 
but I suppose our slight-of-hand gentlemen can easily ac- 


4 See p. 125—127. © Yaddexaore be rac Wuyag 6 Aoyog 
ovvavarviter roe cwuaot. Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 1. sect. 4, 

f Deum esse credebant, sed preter eum nihil quod non sensibus perciperetur, 
non angelos igisacOa, non superesse corporibus animos, ideoque nec fore 
avasaow. Grot. in Act. xxiii. 8. Vid. et Wolf. in eundem locum. 
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count for such a feat, and gratify spectators with others more 
surprising. ‘ hans 

6. It may be hence argued, that the Jewish exorcists, with 
all their incantations, were of very little service to mankind, 
for relieving them under auy indisposition. How ineffectual 
the exorcisms of the sous of Sceva, a Jewish priest, were at 
Ephesus, we have seen in the history related in Acts xix. 
13—17. Nor does it appear that Eleazar, of whom Jose- 
phus writes, performed any cure, or expelled any demon ; 
but it was mere artifice, as just shown. 

7. From these two passages we may be fully satisfied, that 
Josephus was not a christian. And it may be also argued 
with great probability, that the passage concerning Jesus, 
in the xviiith book of his Antiquities, is not genuine, but is 
an interpolation. 

8. Must it not appear very remarkable, that Josephus, 
shunning the affairs of christians, and omitting the great 
works of our Lord and his apostles, has not been able to 
relate one credible story of a miracle, excepting those of the 
Old Testament ? Josephus is willing enough to relate mira- 
cles and extraordinary things, or such things as have an 
5 a ed of being so. But they will not bear examination. 

ow came this to pass, that Josephus, a pharisee, a learned 
man, of the race of the priests, should fall so far below our 
honest artless evangelists ? In their histories we see simpli- 
city and dignity. The reason is, because they are truth: 
they copy a real original. They write the history of the 
great prophet that was to come, the Messiah; who cures 
diseases of all kinds, and raises the dead with his word, 
without parade and ostentation. But the learned Josephus, 
the priest, the statesman; Josephus, when he attempts to 
relate a miracle for the honour of his country, even the dis- 
possessing a demon, produceth nothing extraordinary, but 
the overturning a small tottering vessel full of water, and 
says, that the damon came out at the man’s nose ! 

And can any man who reads the above-cited passages, 
think it any disparagement to the christian religion, that it 
was not embraced by Josephus, who has given such proofs 
of want of judgment, and had no just notions in things of 
religion ? For he could not conceive, that ® intentions, with- 
out the act, were liable to punishment. 

I]. 1. Matt. xii. 27,“ And if I by Beelzebub cast out 
demons, by whom do your children cast them out? There- 
fore they shall be your judges.”’ 28, “ But if I cast out 


& To yap pykete womoa to epyoy Bsdsvoapevoy, ex est Tykwptag atv 
Antigq. 1. xii. cap. 9. sect. 1. ilies as 
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demons by the spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is 
come unto you.” Comp. Luke xi. 19, 20. 

Josephus has assured us, that the Jews practised exor- 
cisms for expelling demons; and has informed us of one 
method of performing them. Divers ancient christian 
writers, Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Origen, and 
others, (whose passages may be seen in Grotius and Whit- 
by upon this text of St. Matthew,) do also speak of Jewish 
exorcisms ; and suppose, that they adjured demons in the 
name of the God of Abraham, Isaac,and Jacob. To these" 
exorcists, it is likely, our Lord refers; and not to his 
own disciples, or any others who had a respect for him, 
like the person mentioned, Mark ix. 38—40, and Luke 
ix. 49, 50. 

What our Lord says is to this effect: ‘If 1, as you say, 
‘ by Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do your country- 
‘men and disciples cast them out, or attempt to doso? You 
* do not impute to them a combination with Satan ; but you 
‘approve of them. From their practices therefore, mean 
‘and contemptible as they are, may be formed an argument 
‘ sufficient to show the injustice and the malignity of your 
‘ censure passed upon me. For if I cast out deemons, and 
‘ by a word instantly cure all manner of diseases usually 
‘ascribed to those evil spirits, and all their worst symptoms, 
‘as you see me to do daily: you cannot but know, it is 
* owing to an immediate exertion of the power of God ; and 
‘ you might conclude, that his kingdom by the Messiah is 
‘ now setting up among’ you.’ 

Our Lord does not here ascribe any virtue to the Jewish 
exorcisms, he rather supposes them ineffectual and insigni- 
ficant ; and tells the pharisees, they could not but know, 
that the great works done by him were full proof of his au- 
thority and mission, and of the most extraordinary divine 
manifestation among them. 

2, Our Lord, reproving the hypocrisy of the pharisees, and 
the prevailing unbelief of the Jewish people, and apprising 
them of the imminent danger they were in of falling under 
the heavy judgments of God, says: “ When the unclean 
spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places 
seeking rest, and findeth none. Then he saith, I will return 
unto my house whence I came out; and when he is come, 
he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. Then goeth he, 
and taketh with him seven other spirits more wicked than 


h ¢Filii vestri.. Non apostoli, qui a phariszeis una cum Christo accusa- 
bantur, sed populares phariseeorum, et discipuli. Grot.ad Matt. xii. 27. See 
also Whitby upon the place. 
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himself, and they enter in and dwell there: and the last 
state of that man is worse than the first. Even so shall it 
be also unto this wicked generation,” Matt. xii. 43—45, 
The same is recorded also, Luke xi. 24—26. 

This discourse of our Lord is a comparison, wherein he 
represents the state of the Jewish people, by way of allusion 
to those distempers which they ascribed to evil spirits. 

“ When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth none.” 
The Jewish people, in the latter times of their commonwealth, 
had a notion that deemons did often frequent desert places. 
In Isa. xiii. 21, representing the desolation of Babylon, it is 
said: “ Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall 
dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there.” Instead of 
‘ satyrs,’ which is our translation, the Greek version of the 
Seventy puts deemons, Kac Samoves exer opxnoov7a, The same 
language is adopted in the description of the ruin of the 
antichristian Babylon, in Rev. xviii. 2; “ Babylon the great 
is fallen, is fallen, and is become the habitation of demons, 
and the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every un- 
clean and hateful bird, KQTOLKYNTYPLOV dapovwy,” . 

In our Lord’s comparison which we are considering, it is 
supposed, that evil spirits might leave a man fora while, and 
afterwards return. This also must have been a very com- 
mon opivion of the Jews. Therefore Josephus observes in 
the history before transcribed, of Eleazar’s dispossessing a 
demon, ‘ that reciting the charms composed by Solomon, 
‘fe adjured the demon never to return any more.’ This 
opinion, as may be well supposed, was the reason why the 
dzmoniac, in the country of the Gadarenes, entreated our 
Lord to permit him to accompany him; thinking, it is 
likely, that to be the only security against the return of the 
evil spirits, with which he had been vexed, as he imagined. 
“ When he was entered into the ship, he that had been pos- 
sessed with the demon, prayed him that he might be with 
hin. Howbeit Jesus suffered him not,’ Mark v. 18, 19; 
Comp. Luke viii. 38. And our Lord also in his great good- 
ness, to prevent troublesome fears and disquieting appre- 
hensions, when he cured the young man of the epilepsy, 
which had been ascribed to an evil spirit, as the evangelist 
assures us, “ rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou 
dumb and deaf spirit, 1 charge thee come out of him, and 
enter no more into him,’ Mark ix. 25. 

Once more, it is supposed in this comparison, that if a 
dzemon returned to a man, and took possession of him again 
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after having left him for a while, the state of that man would’ 
be very unhappy. And it is very reasonable to think, that 
if a person had been relieved under any distemper which 
was ascribed to evil spirits, and he was again seized with it, 
the symptoms would be more violent, and the man’s case be 
very deplorable, and even desperate. 

The Jewish people had been severely chastised by the 
Babylonish captivity, and a partial reformation had been 
obtained. They now enjoyed much peace in their own land, 
and they had the liberty of worship at the temple. They 
had lately been under the searching ministry of John the 
Baptist, calling them to repentance, and telling them, that 
“ the axe was laid to the root of the tree. He was a burn- 
ing and a shining light: and for a season they rejoiced in his 
light.” They now enjoyed the excellent instructions of 
Jesus, who also wrought among them works which no pro- 
phet had done before, fully proving his high commission. 
And “ many heard him gladly.” They said, “ never man 
spake like him: John did no miracles: but all things that 
John spake of this man were true: many believed on him, and 
said, When the Messiah comes will he do more miracles 
than these, which this man has done?” If, after all, this 
people should generally admit, and indulge within them- 
selves, the worst passions, and should be guilty of the worst 
crimes, and grow more and more hardened in wickedness, 
they would bring down upon themselves, by the righteous 
judgment of God, heavier calamities than ever had befallen 
them in former times. . 

That is what our Lord declares in the figurative ex- 
pressions of this comparison. Every one will be led to 
recollect here what St. Peter says, 1 ep. ii. 20—22, And I 
refer to the commentators, especially Grotius, upon the place 
which we have been now considering. 

3. Matt. xvii. 21, “ Howbeit this kind goeth not out by 
prayer and fasting.” Mark ix. 29, “ And he said unto them, 
This kind can come forth by nothing but by prayer and fast- 


ing.” 

"The occasion of these words is well known. Whilst our 
Saviour was in the mount with three of his disciples, Peter, 
and James, and John, the sons of Zebedee ; a man brought 
to the rest of the disciples his son, who was “ lunatic and sore 
vexed,” with an epileptic disorder ascribed to an evil spirit ; 
but they could not cure him. When the father told this to 
our Lord, he reproved their want of faith: See Matt. xvi. 
_ 16, 17; Mark ix. 18, 19; Luke ix. 40, 41. When the 

young man had been healed, and the company was with- 
VOL, I. 21 
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drawn, ‘“ the disciples came to Jesus apart, and said, Why 
could not we cast him out 2 And Jesus said unto them, 
because of your unbelief. For verily I say unto you, If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall re~ 
move ; and nothing shall be impossible unto you. How- 
beit this kind gocth not out but by prayer and fasting,” Matt. 
xvii, 19— 21]. 

A faith of miracles may be defined after this' manner. ‘ It 
‘ was a firm and well-grounded persuasion of mind, enabling 
‘men to set about a miraculous operation, in full assurance 
“of God’s assisting them.’ Our Lord told his disciples, 
that* their not being able to cure this young man was owin 
to the defect of faith, and he reproves them for it. At the 
same time he teaches them how they might obtain an increase 
of faith, so as to be able to perform the greatest miracles. 
The method prescribed by him for that end is humble and 
fervent prayer, and mortification to this world ; a temper 
mightily suited to the sublime and heavenly doctrine of the 
gospel, and very necessary in the preachers of it in all times, 
especially at its first publication. 

The defect of faith was blamable in the disciples: for our 
Lord had “ given them power against unclean spirits, to 
cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness, and all 
manner of disease,” Matt. x.1. And unquestionably they 
had before now wrought many miracles: this they must 
have done, when sent forth by Jesus during the time of his 
abode on this earth. St. Mark says, ch. vi. 12, 13, “ And 
they went out and preached that men should repent. And 
they cast out many demons, and anointed with oi] many 
that were sick, and healed them.” Our Lord gave like 
powers afterwards to seventy other disciples. Luke x. 
beginning, “ And they returned again with joy, saying, 
Lord, even the dzemons are subject to us through thy name.” 

But though the disciples had performed some miracles, 
their faith was not sufficient for the cure of this young man, 
whose distemper was obstinate and inveterate, and the 
A very violent. 

This history may be illustrated by another instance of 
defect of faith in the disciples. When they met with a great 

' Compare Dr. Benson’s Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, p. 6, 7. 

* Supra dixerat Christus, fiducid opus esse ad hae presertim note majoris 
miracula. Nunc ostendit, quomodo ea parari possit, precibus nimirum fer- 
vidis. Jejunium ideo adjungit, quia ad preces inprimis requiritur animus de- 
missus ; Cui rei inservit jejunium. Unde plerumque conjungi videmus yyseav 


et denow sive mpocevyny, Luc. ii. 373; Act. x. 30, &c. Grot. ad Matt. 
xvii. 21. : 
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storm, as they were crossing over the sea of Galilee with 
our Lord in the ship, they were exceedingly affrighted, and 
came to him, saying, “ Lord, save us, we perish,” Matt. viii. 
24—26; Mark iv. 3739; Luke viii. 22—25. Says an 
ingenious! writer, * According to the harmony of the four 
‘ gospels, there are above twenty places were Jesus is said 
‘to have worked miracles before this. And therefore the 
‘disciples, who had been eye-witnesses of most of those 
‘ miracles, had just reason to think, that he was able to 
‘ deliver them in the greatest danger: and that they, espe- 
‘ cially in his presence, were under the peculiar inspection 
‘and care of God.’ Consequently, our Lord justly reproved 
them at that season, saying, “ Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith ?” 

The greatness of the danger which they were then in, too 
much alarmed their fears ; and the violence of the symptoms 
of the young man’s distemper too much discouraged them: for 
which they were justly reproved. Nevertheless, our blessed 
Lord, ever mild and compassionate, makes allowance for 
their prejudices and want of consideration ; and encourageth 
them to hope, that they should obtain an increase of faith, 
and be able to discharge the service to which he had ap- 
pointed them in an honourable manner, D 

We may here fitly recollect a prayer of the apostles, and 
the answer vouchsafed. Acts iv.24—31, “ And now, Lord, 
behold their threatenings. And grant unto thy servants, 
that with all boldness they may speak thy word: and that 
signs and wonders may be done by the name of thy holy 
child [rather son or servant] Jesus. And when they had 
prayed, the place was shaken where they were assembled 
together. And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
they spake the word with boldness.” That is, there was a 
fresh effusion upon them of knowledge, power, and comfort : 
whereby they were assured of their being enabled to do 
every thing needful to confirm the truth of Christ’s resur- 
rection. Accordingly it is said there at ver. 33, “ And with 
great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus.” 

4, Luke x. 17, 18, “ And the seventy returned with joy, 
saying, Lord, even the daemons are subject to us through 
thy name. And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as light- 
ning fall from heaven.” 

Those words cannot be taken literally ; for by ‘ heaven’ 
understand the supreme heaven, the place of the blessed : 
and it is allowed by all, that Satan, with his angels, was 

! Dr. Benson’s Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, p. 209, 210. 
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long before driven thence, and could have io access there. 
Nor can it be hereby intended, that Christ saw Satan fall 
like lightning from the upper region of the air: for that is 
a thing of no moment. The words therefore figuratively 
represent the speedy overthrow of error, falsehood, idolatry, 
and sin, by the preaching of the gospel, accompanied with 
mighty signs and wonders, done by the apostles, and others, 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 

5. Our blessed Lord is sometimes said in the gospels to 
have rebuked deemons. Those places shall be here taken 
notice of. 

Mark i, 23—26, “ And there was in their synagogue [at 
Capernaum] a man with an unclean spirit. And he cried 
out, saying, Let us alone. What have we to do with thee, 
thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? I 
know thee, who thou art, the holy one of God. And Jesus 
rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, and come out of him.” 
The same miracle is related, and in the same manner, by 
St. Luke, ch. iv, 33—35, 

In the history of the cure of the young man who had the 
epilepsy, which was ascribed to the influence of an evil 
spirit, it is said: “ And Jesus rebuked the dzemon, and he 
departed out of him; and the child was cured from that 
hour,” Matt. xvii. 18. “ When Jesus saw that the people 
came running together, he rebuked the foul spirit, saying 
unto him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee come 
out of him, and enter no more into him,’”’ Mark ix. 25. “ And 
Jesus rebuked the unclean spirit, and healed the child, and 
delivered him again to his father,” Luke ix. 42. . 

It should be observed, that the word ‘ rebuke’ is also 
used concerning things, to which we do not ascribe 
either life or intelligence. ‘ Then he arose, and rebuked 
the winds and the sea, and there was a great calm,” Matt. 
viii. 26. “ And he arose, and rebuked the wind, and said, 
Peace, be still. And the winds ceased, and there was a 
great calm,” Mark iv. 39. ‘“ Then he arose and rebuked 
the wind, and the raging of the water; and they ceased, and 
there was a calm,” Luke viii. 24. 

Luke iv. 39, “And he stood over her, and rebuked the 
fever, and it left her.’ 

The truth of the case, as before said, I take to be this. 
Our Lord, in curing distempers generally ascribed to evil 
spirits, sometimes accommodated his expressions and man- 
ner of treating such afflicted persons, to the common opinion 
of the people, without countenancing or approving it. 

III. The Acts vi. 9, “ Then there arose certain of the 
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synagogue, which is called the synagogue of the Libertines, 
and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia, 
and of Asia, disputing with Stephen.” 

In the first part of the Credibility of the Gospel His- 
tory,” I endeavoured to show who they were who are called 
Libertines, Since that time I have met with another inter- 
pretation, which I am now desirous to propose to my read- 
ers, and to render it more common than it seems to be. It 
does not immediately relate to the subject of which we have 
been treating here: nevertheless, I presume none will be 
much offended at my inserting the observation in this place. 

It is in the Academical Exercitations" of Mr. Daniel 
Gerdes, Professor of Divinity in the University of Groningen. . 
He is of opinion, that ° these Libertines are so called from a 


m pee p, 118; 119. " Danielis Gerdesii Exercitationum 
Academicarum libri tres. Qto. Amst. 1738. 

° Nationis autem atque regionis, non status sive conditionis, AiBeorwwy 
nomen esse, cum maxime nobis sit probabile, et Libertinos dictos Judzos, a 
Liberto, Africze Propriz, sive Carthaginensis, que et Proconsularis dicebatur, 
sive oppido, sive regione, quam habitabant, tametsi ad instar ceterorum, vel 
Cyrenen vicinam, vel Alexandriam inhabitantium, Hierosolymis suam habe- 
rent synagogam, a proprio suo nomine, eque ac Alexandrinorum ac Cyrenen- 
sium appellatam—Et quidem quod ad rationes, nemo non videt, nihil planius 
nihilque simplicius esse hac hypothesi, que veram vocabulorum retinet no- 
tionem—Accedit in genere, quod cum Libertini jungantur Cyrenensibus, Alex- 
andrinis, Cilicibus, et Asianis, et hi tamen omnes a locis habitationis suz ap- 
pellentur, credibile quoque non sit, Libertinos non a loco vel habitationis sede, 
sed a conditione, peraBacer ee adAo yevoc, prorsus insolita, denominatos esse : 
imprimis si in specie consideremus, quod Libertinis statim jungantur Cyrenen- 
ses et Alexandrini, quibus nominibus itidem Africee incole designantur, et 
sive Judzi sive proselyti ex illis regionibus oriundi indicabantur.—Suidas 
tamen in Lexico suo, Tom. ii. fol. 445. edit. Kuster, vocem nostram ad gentem 
ita nominatam applicari debere manifesto indicat. ArBeprivog ovopa cOvec. 
Libertini, nomen gentis. Glossa quoque Interlinearis, cui suas cum primis 
notas superstruxit Nicolaiis de Lyra, voci Libertinorum superscripsit a regione. 
Unde ipse Lyra: Libertinorum, inquit, a regione sic nominatorum, ut dicit 
Glossa Interlinearis. Sed ubinam ea sita est regio? Duo sunt in Actis pub- 
licis ecclesiasticis nobis relicta monumenta, ex quibus de Libertinis vel Liber- 
tinensibus, eorumque situ, judicare tuto possumus.—Alterum monumentum 
habemus in Gestis celeberrime illius A. 411. habitee cum Donatistis Colla- 
tionis Carthaginensis. Quod cum conservatum sit a consiliorum collectoribus 
—atque cum ipsis Actis subjunctum editioni prestantissime Optati Milevitani 
adversus Donatistas, quam procuravit Elias Du Pinius. Legitur in Actis Col- 
lationis ita: ‘ Item recitavit. Victor Episcopus ecclesiz catholicee Libertinensis.’ 
Cel. Baluzii nota ad vocabulum Libertinensis hee est 1. c. Libertinensis. . In 
provincia Proconsulari. Atque ita sua sponte ducimur ad alterum illud quod 
dicebamus monumentum, ex Actis Concilii Lateranensis, A. 649. habiti, de- 
promptum, ubi habetur Epistola—Episcoporum sancti Concilii, Proconsularis 
ad Paulum Constantinopolitanum, subscripta ab ipsis Episcopis, inter quos 
quoque occurrit, ‘ Januarius gratid Dei episcopus sancte Ecclesize Liberti- 
“ nensis.’ Cum ea propter etiam Cl. Fabricius suo Episcopatuum orbis 
Christiani Indici Geographico, quem subjecit libro, cui tit. ‘ Salutaris Lux 
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city or country, named Libertus, or Libertina, situated in 
Atrica, This appears to be very probable, because all the 
other people here mentioned are denominated from the 
places inhabited by them. Suidas in his Lexicon, at the 
word A:Bepzwos, says, it was the name of a people, though 
he does not mention the country in which they dwelt. The 
Glossa Interlinearis, of which Nicolas de Lyra made great 
use, intimates upon this text, that the Libertines were so 
called from a country. In the Acts of the famous Con- 
ference with the Donatists at Carthage in the year 411, is 
the name of a bishop of the church of Libertina: which is 
supposed to have been situate in Africa Propria, or the pro= 
consular province in Africa. Another bishop of the same 
place, Libertina, is mentioned in the Acts of the Lateran 
council held in 619, Accordingly Fabricius, in his Geo= 
graphical Index of Christian Bishoprics, has placed 
Libertina as being in the proconsular Africa. And long 
before, Abraham Ortelius, in his Thesaurus Geographicus, 
at the word Libertini, observes, that St. Luke, in the sixth 
chapter of the Acts had spoken of the Libertines as a 
people. Moreover Gicumenius, in his Commentary upon 
the Acts, has mentioned this as one interpretation; that 4 
the Libertines, as well as the Cyrenians, were a people 
ee beyond Alexandria, who had a synagogue at Jeru- 
salem. 

All these particulars are insisted on by Mr. Gerdes in his 
argument upon the subject. I have transcribed a large part 
below in his own words. 

The learned and judicious compilers of the Bibliothéque 
Raisonnée, at the conclusion of their account of this dispu- 
tation of Mr. Gerdes, add 4 a reference to Pool’s Synopsis. 
I shall place below" the passage to which they refer. 
Whence it may appear, that this interpretation has not been 
unknown to learned men: but it has not been so much at- 


‘ Evangelii,’ &c. Libertinensem episcopatum in Africd Proconsulari inse- 
ruerit: Cum Abrahamus Ortelius non minus jam antehac in Thesauro Geogra- 
phico quoque annotaverit, ‘ Libertinorum tanquam gentis meminisse Divum 
‘ Lucam Actor. vi. atque gentis nomen esse apud Suidam, Libertinensis autem 
‘ ecclesi in Africd episcopum habere Collationem Africanam.’ Dan. Gerdes, 
Disputatio de Synagog4 Libertinorum, num. xxvii.—xxix. p. 509—513. 

P AdMue. AlBeprwy kar Kuonvatwy rw eexeva AXeEardostac oy 
kau Oapopor cuvaywyat ev Tepsoadnm cara eOvn evavdifopevwy. Ato Kat cvva- 


ywyacg elyoy Toma apwolopErec ex’ avayvwou TwY Muctwe vouwy. CXicum. 
in Aet. T. 1. p. 57 


4 Biblioth. Raisonnée, Tom. 24. Part. i. p. 67. Amst. 1740. 

* Quinam hi ? Resp. 2. Apud Suidam est. AtBeprtvor, ovopa sOvec, 
nomen gentis. Idem scribit Ortelius. Quin et ecclesia Libertinensis in 
Africa habetur in Collatione Carthaginensi. Pol. Syn. ad Act. vi. 9. 
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tended to as I think it deserves. And Mr. Gerdes has cast 
a great deal of new light upon it, and much confirmed it. 

Upon the whole, it appears to be very probable, that the 
Libertines were native Jews, and proselytes, living at Liber- 
tus or Libertina, who had a synagogue at Jerusalem. And 
the order of the names in St. Luke might lead us to think, 
that they were farther off from Jerusalem than Alexandria 
and Cyrene: which confirms the supposition, that the place 
whence they were named, was situated in what was called 
Africa Propria, or the proconsular province. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


JOHN CHILDS AND SON, BUNGAY. 
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